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T hroughout the wcicuig of this book I liavc tned to keep m mind the 
man who has lieard hopefully that art is important and rewarding, who 
wants a personal approach to it I have pictured the average student or adult 
reader as desiring not so much facts as an introduction to the expcrietjce of art 
As one nught arise some morning saying “I should like to feel the grandeur 
of El Greco, of Michelangelo, be immersed in die unearthly lovehness of a 
Sung landscape or a Sienese gold-and-rose Madonna Why don’t the books 
tcU me the things tliat wU spbt the prison of my mind and open my faculties 
to that transcending experience?” 

Art IS joyous, if one can get at it. But there is a mistrust abroad that the joy 
of It and the ^vays into that joy are obscured by commentators, and particu- 
larly by the historians 

The picture or statue carries its own justification It bestows its own bless- 
ing It is in Itself the way into communion and contentment But the chron- 
iclers have surrounded it with a cemetery of dates and data, of whys and 
wherefores, have hidden it in a ma 2 e of disputed doctrines and exphcations 
The reader too seldom is led to feel it as the quintessence of its own time, too 
seldom experiences the distilled beauty of it, savourmg its singularity and 
fragrance What commentaries exist are concerned rather with extenor 
things, with styles and sources, with intellectual and hterary meamngs, with 
'schematic rankings, or sometimes with gossip and anecdote and legend 
It may ttc pcftsibk, 1 thought, to offci ao approach moio direct, less through 
mental knowledge, more lUommatcd by the gmde’s feeling, defimtdy 
planned to lead into cxpenence This should be, if successful, history as mtro- 
duction and stimulus, not history as annotation and classification 
In implymg that there are no art histones of that sort, I am not condemning 
or depreciating the existing manuals and treatises The shelves of analytical 
works have been excellent for tbear informative purpose setting “master- 
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pieces” m a con\cment row, affording guidance through the lists of names 
and dates and styles They were admirably designed as handbooks to die Vic- 
torian mtellectual stud) of art, and arc doubtless admirable sail for the uses 
of many teachers. It is, hoviever, preasel) because the mtellectual approach 
IS mcreasmgly distrusted, and the direct meeting with art more valued, that 
a history on a difierent plan seems called for 

In effect my text deals fat less than usual with the end-products of art 
through the ages, is less filled widi desenpaons of the masterpiercs The se- 
quence of material orks” — buddings, paintings, statues, vases, pnnts — and 

the dironological orderuig of infonnauoo about artists, peoples, and behefi, 
afford a still convement web upon whidi to embroider the larger imposi- 
tion, But It seems that die design itself should emerge m a related structure, 
as an organism, wherem the adcs of man*s art consaousness and art creative 
ness are patterned forth mseparabl) 

There is a perilous gap between seeing that this other sort of art history is 
needed, and settmg down a repon so contrary to every precedent and model 
The greatest difficulty is perhaps the first to begm resolutcl) by emphasizing 
the sense of a banc umt) , by looking forward at every moment to the mte- 
grauon. It u oecessary then to cast aside coundess compiled records of prod- 
ucts, pamcularly the archaeologist’s cherished lists of* finds” m this tomb or 
that Pompeu, and to skun o\ er a great many reputauons that have been ac- 
corded impressive space in carher histones As for dates, if one must )^cld a 
httlc before the schoolhousc passion for figures one may, discrccd), add a 
catch-all for them at the end. m an appendix. Pisburdcncd of sudi impedi- 
menta, one 15 free to show forth as sunpl) as one’s abilities pemut, the umt) 
and continiut) of arusne expression, through man’s unceasing if disjomtcd 
tcnanc) of the asilizcd world. 


In regard to the matter of unit) , and the too usual lack of ir m w ntten rec- 
ords, the fact 13 pcrtinenc that few histones in our language treat die Rir 
Eastern accomplishment as a connected and interrelated part of the world s 

ait-story In casting boolj, if the tnnucniiing aclneicmcnt of Chinese 

punters aid sculptors is nor disregarded as ifnon-enstent, ir ts too often re- 
scued for a fiaiJJy eatta chapter or appendne. This ssonld seem to be both 
misleading and tmfatr to the trusting smdeut. Ii maj be interpreted too as a 
disquieting survival of Western inicUectua! arrogance 
It u futJe to behesc that the West can aehtese full testltettc apprecnttion 
or for tha, matter the deepest ereame release, so long as tt eonrmue; to tgnom 
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tlic theory 'md results of art pracncc among nets compnsmg onc-tKird of 
CT\ ilizcd mankind, and tlic) the older m wisdom and the more accustomed 
to artistic splendour It is true diat die histone cross-currents of Ocadcntal 
and Oncntal life arc onl) now being popularly charted, and it was perhaps 
natural tliat the interrelationship of the arts East and West should have been 
overlooked until our times But m aspinng to present an integrated view of 
art development I could do no less than pay tmaccustomed attention to the 
debt owing the Onent, and to the intnnsic excellence, cspccnlly, of Chmese 
works 

There is die opposite danger of an obsessive devotion to tlic idea of unity 
It IS only a pcnlously easy step from that to the judgment of history by a 
narrowed airsthcnc fonnula, leading to the exclusion of all that docs not nestle 
snugly svithm a theory or a manner Let me hasten to affirm that this imiry 
of art is an amazingly clasne one Within it is embraced a boundless variety 
of individual expressions and idioms, racial infincnccs, evolutionary changes, 
and there is a wide range of charaacnstic cxccllenacs determined by the 
tools, matcnals, and inediods of the several mediums 

The historian needs to encompass all these branchings and variations of art 
within lus apprcaation And more, he mil remember that die single picture 
IS twenty pictures to as many beholders The ‘genius” of the creator is no 
more unaccountable and mysterious than the vaned ways of other men’s 
seeing and cnjoy'ing The commentator and guide needs to keep a rock foot- 
ing m a conception of what art u, then to explore, m a thousand directions, 
the true creative expression under manifold guises At the best he will sense 
a vague boundary between original creative art on the one side and illustra- 
tion and ornamentation on the other, and the even vaguer hne between 
esthetic response and intellectual or hterary appreciation Let him then, m 
effect, forget all boundancs — and formulas — and proceed to record what he 
feels to be in the authentically armac current 

The Greek statue, the African idol the Byzantine crucifix— each mani- 
festaUon should be made understandable in terms of the singular background 
and the determining intention of the artist, but no less should be emphasized 
the common factor bmding all together The world art-story, widened thus 
to mdude Egy’pOan gods Chinese tomb-figunnes, and Polynesian masks, 
or the pamtmgs of Giotto, Hokusai, and Cezanne, will comprise an inflmtely 
varied pageant of man’s ways of life upon earth. But a pageant is the better 
for emphasized continuity and design 
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In the pUnnmg stage, the book borea subtitle “Areview from the modem 
standpomt ” This was phrased not only to suggest conibnnance ssith a new 
conception of umtj, and concern wth art as c^cnence, but more especiallj 
to denote judgment ^vl^h due (bat I mist not excessive) regard to the formal 
values, the nchness of the plastic element, m the works marking the current 
of creaaon It is a foundation tenet of the modem position, as I understand it, 
that integral to apprecuQon of a work of visual art there is a subconsaous 
appraisal of its inner value as paintmg or sculpture or bmlding-expression, 
of Its structural fullness and rhythmic vitahty 

A book of history is not the place for an mquiry mto die nature of this 
elusive and debated value or element It is unnecessary to ask what is the ex- 
pressive form or structural rhythm that hfrs a creative pamtmg — such as 
Tmtoretto’s Christ with Mary and Martha or a Ducao MaJotnta or Brueghel’s 
T7)« Hired 5/iep/terd— above the estate of mere lUustranon, that tenders im- 
mortal Giotto and £1 Greco and unnamed makers of icons and santos and 
African idols (diough it is marked onl) by its absence m the once-vaunted 
works of Munllo, Greuze, and Sargent) But it is pertinent to note that a con- 
siderable body of appreoators has arisen bcLcving that the cathedral or pic- 
ture or sutue is mtnnsicall) judged, and foil) enjoyed, only when automatic 
rccogmtion of the formal fullness or rhythm accompames, or precedes, ap- 
praisal on other accounts That is, these people, undoubtedly the most numer- 
ous and charactcnsnc modems of today, recognize along with the entena 
important to earlier generations of art lovers — along wth the subject-and- 
mcanmg values and the techmcal craftsmanship — a super-value, a higher sig- 
nificance caught out of the centre of creation m a sort of formal structure or 
orchestration, possible only to the pamtmg medium, or the sculpture, or the 
architecture 

If there is m process todaj — and few would question it— a fundamental 
reappraisal of all art treasured in museums, gallenes, cathedrals and shnnes 
it is due to a comparam ely recent recognioon of such a formal and expressiv c 
\alue at the heart of the art work. U is this that akeady has, tVemgei art- 
history as understood among progressive collectors and students, so that El 
Greco is now brought mto prommcncc as one of the supreme artists of past 
nmc5. Jthougl. he had all hut thiappeated m the waters of obhvion dunne 
the cightcunth and mnctccnth mtttmcs It is this that has effected the admit 
tance of Chintse paintings, Mayai, scuipnites, and Negro idols mto "ad 
vaneed museums, and It u tins that is fommg a reapptanal of Daumiee and 



Bhkc and a scarcli for ihcir nchl) creative paintings, long after tlicir con- 
tcinporancs had put them dowm, the one as i mere cirtoonist, the other as 
a mere illustrator 

In short, there is wndc recognition of a fresh criterion, an overlooked key- 
\alue But the histonans have resigned tlitmsclves very little to such rcvolu- 
tionar) rcalignmait, have backed dowm Iiardl) at all before this progressive 
revaluation 

Since appreciation of El Greco has become a measure of one’s progrcssiv- 
ism, the conservatives still being blamed for ovcrlookuig him, and tliey in 
turn reproaching die ‘‘radicals” wnth having made a nevv god of him, hastily 
and uncntically enthroned one ma) easiest indicate one’s cntieal whereabouts 
by reference to dns monument I cannot better define my own position, m 
entering upon the wniing of a “new” histor) , dian b> saying that I sec £l 
Greco’s canvases as charactcnzcd nchly if not supremely by the dctcrnnnuig 
formal and mystical values I foresee that m future lustorics he is certain to 
demand more space than Phidias or Gainsborough or VcLaitjucr— mote even 
than Raphael, supreme divinity in the Victonan hierarch) 

In contrast, one can search througli half a dozen of tiic most esteemed his- 
tones of art still pronunent m public and pnvaic libraries, and piece out from 
them all not two pages about El Greco, nor find in the si\ books a single 
illustration of his painting So great is the change now signalized More pro- 
nouncedly, I believe than an) earlier wntcr upon historical works I accept, 
out of conviction and study the judgment of the modems who elevate El 
Greco to the top rank because of an aclucvcd plastic nehness, a formal in- 
tensity, and mystic intimations 

In undcrtakmg to trace die one continuing stream of profoundly creative 
art through man’s history, without discounting the more objective human 
and social elements I seem to see iliat the achievement of tins formal v aluc, 
m each art according to its land affords the safest guide It is the prime sign- 
post to the appearance and reappearance of the stream of ajsthetic verity 
down the ages It is the one unchanging indication of a timeless excellence 

The book treats in general the visual arts excepting those which extend 
in time (die dance, theatre) The story is pnmarily of painting and sculpture, 
and die closely related minor arts of iHummation, drawing and prints and 
of aiclntccturc Beyond accounts of dvc so-called decorative arts — pottery, 
textiles, enamels, metalwork — ^find inclusion where formal values and dec- 
orative purposes have been intensely adueved 
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When one histonan follows after odiers there is certain to be a hea\'\ debt 


owing, even tliough a new mcdiod of presentation be followed, and difTerent 
values emphasized- 1 bear obligation to many scholan, explorers, and critics 
and more dian customary to tbe artists who have left their credos The de- 
scnpnve bibhography at the end of the book is m general an mdicanon of 
my sources, and I might well say an mdividual “thank you” to each of the 
authon concerned. To four or five I owe special acknowledgment in this 
more conspicuous place 

My debt to Ehe Faurc is less immcdutc than to several others, but m sum 
more important His five-volume History of Art deals scry' little svith fact 
but IS incomparably nch in idea, inspiraaon, and even poetry Through 
many years I liavc browsed among its pages Although I difFer with Jose 
Pijoan m a thousand matters of judgment, ! ha\ e relied upon his three-% ol- 
ume History of Ait for background material more consistently than upon an\ 
other general svork, and I owe him a speaal debt for quoted material from 
anaent winters I luve not scrupled to quote die same passages and m tv.o 
cases direct from his pages (though oftener preferring to retranslate) In am 
case, I make sincere and cordial aclaiou lodgment to him 

For the rest, my indebtedness is less to die general histones— diough I has c 
consulted freely the standard uorks of Helen Gardner, Ernest H Short, and 
Sir Banister Fletcher— than to socaaLsts m die an of one and another penod 
I base added an occasional foomotc carrymg acknowledgment where I have 
quoted from these audionacs and dicir books are duly listed and bnefli 
evaluated in my bibhography But it would be less tlian graaous to omit 
mention of the spcaal obhganon I Iiavc felt and die pleasure I have had m 
reading Laurence Btnyon’s sc\cril works upon Oncntal art Lisle March 
Plulhpps’s Fonn end Colour, in die same field, D Talbot Rice’s Bysantiitc Art 
Chvc Bell’s bncf but meaty books upon French and ninctcendi-ccntury an' 
and Roger Fry’s "introductions" to Flemish, Bnnsh and French painting' 
Odicrs to whom I have reason to be cspccully grateful arc Juhus Meicr- 
Cnc^c, Herbert RcaJ, /osef fmv'gowsAt and ffendnk Wilfcm van Loon. 

In the field of Italian art I must acknowledge a long-standing debt to Jolm 
Addington Symonds and to Bernhard Berenson 


T»o other of indrhttAcsr cdl for rroordag Oo tl,e „„c hand there 

u the aid, bo* mani.iblc and in direct colUhotanon. « hich I have had fro- 
Marrlu ^ndler Chenej Tl.crc arc no ccorda capres, *e 
extent of my rdunce upon her for help and advnee 
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On tlic otlicr luncl there arc the ^pcafic umanccs of aid ui stcurmg photo- 
graplis, and of co-opcration from publislicrs I am grateful to tlic Oxford 
Umvcnit) Press for permission to quote from T E Shaw’s translation of 
the Odyssey, to the Marshall Jones Conipan) for tlic quotation from Ralph 
Adams Cram’s The Si(>wjica}tce of Gothic, to Charles Senbner’s Sons for quo- 
tations from Lisle March Phillipps’s Form and Colour, to the Livcnght Pub- 
lishing Corporation for the quotation from Hendrik. Willem van Loon’s 
R I' R , to Harper &. Brothers for the quotation from Rachel Annand Tay- 
lor’s Lionardo the Fieri ntuu, to Alfred A Knopf, Inc for the quotations from 
Arthur Walcv’s The Temple nnJ Otlur Poims and Witter Bynner’s The Jade 
Mountain, to Dodd Mead A Company for the quotation from Pmgiun Island, 
b) Aintolc France, in the translation by A W. Evans, to the editor and the 
publishers of the CncYclopiedia Bntanwea for a quotation from an article by 
Laurence Bui) on, and to H G WclU, the Macmillan Company, and tlic 
Garden Cit) Publishing Company for quotations from The Outline of His- 
tory 

Arnold Genthe has graciously permitted rcprodncuon of one of his photo- 
graphs of the Parthenon and Warren Cheney has provided photographs 
specially taken of the Romanesque sculpture of France J B Neumann and 
Alfred Stieglitz have kmdly supplied photograplis not otlicrwise accessible, 
as lias the Museum of Modem Art I cannot let pass the opportunity to thank 
also the staffs of the Art Divuion of the New York Pubhc Library, the Avery 
Architectural Library, the Library of the School of Fuic Arts, Yale Umver- 
sity, and the Extension Division of the Metropohtan Museum of Art The 
acknowledgments m the captions will indicate how wide has been die co- 
operation received from museums, collectors, and artists Each individual 
and institution there named has added to whatever success the book may 
acluevc 

This strange phenomenon called art, wluch has been a concern of man 
through all lustonc ages, hears with it still so much of mystery, of latent 
nieanmg and concealed drift, tliat to claim any sort of finality for a history 
of it would be idle One writes to bring emphasis upon those of its aspects 
that have taken on increased significance during the latest course of civ^za- 
tion One presents a number of people, events, and “facts,” chosen from the 
vast treasury of earlier records, to the end diat a Lterally new truth may 
emerge 
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Oscar Wilde once "WTOte “Yon may ha\e nooced how, for some time. 
Nature has set herself to resemble the landscapes of Corot.” Toda^ there is 
detected less of humour and more of senous significance m that famous quip 
An artist divmes in nature something not vouchsafed to other eyes, and 
he puts the resultant impression into art terms The observer at fint it 
untruth, then somdiow (if he is open-minded) widens his VTsion and finds 
the enhanced image within his appreciation Hnally when he returns to na- 
ture he meets the apparent miracle of a landscape ahv c with the artist’s par- 
ticular beaut) 

Perhaps cv en the historian or the cnoc, tf he has seen more than others m 
the dionte statue of Khafrc or m a Vetitis by Cranach, may by somcjugglmg 
of records, ideas, and graphic illustraaon afibrd his reader new ey cs to direct 
toward that picture or statue I can ask nothing berter for my history of art 
than that it thus, m some small measure, increase percepuon, clear the way 
to rcvclaaon If one could lead his readers to see the pictures ofTman as H 
Gtcco saw them, or El Greco’s pictures as Cezanne saw them, or Cezanne’s 
pictures as a considerable number of today’s modems arc seemg them— 
touched apparend) with a mystical beauty — a tram of enjoyment nught be 
started that would mean fiesh enjoyment of works of art from the Altamira 
cave pamnngs to the producaons of the latest schools of abstraction To 
know with lie nund what events and works he between should be merely a 
device for stimulacing that sort of pcrccpaon. 

NOTE ON THE FIRST REVISED EDITION 

This third pnnting of A IVcrlJ History of An goes out after a thorough 
rereading of every page, with corrccoons of mo or three damaging errors 
kmdly called to my attention by schobrs as well as corrccnons of the few 
mmor mispnnungs of daces or spcUmgs inciitable in the first edition of a 
w ork so extensive I has c not attempted, how cv cr, to sketch m changes due 
to a war that has devastated museums and caused unprecedented migration 
of leading artists from country to country Tins seems to belong soil to 
‘ history m progress”— nutcnal for a larger rewntuig when peace has 
returned. I hope that meantime the book will contmue to prove its useful 
nc» « snmulu. to cqoj^.cnt I am opccullj 
been adopted as textbook at many universities and schools. 

11 cstpoTt, CennrtTioil, April 
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WIicH Art Wos Young. Tlic Pninitiu« as 
the Worlii’s Clnld-Arttsts 


I T WAS Captam Cook, writing about the savages of Ticrra del Fuego, who 
recorded a truili that explains die art of pnmitivc peoples ever}'^vhcrc. 
"They arc content to be naked, but ambmous to be fine." It seemed to the 
practical captaui, as to all his generation, a strange tlung, arguing a cluldish 
disproportion m moral and cultural values, that men and omen not risen 
high enough to clotlie their bodies should care to decorate diem Charles 
Darwin too visited the Fuegians, and he observed witli surprise diat when 
given a bole of red clotli the savages entirely overlooked its utility as covering 
for their nakedness Instead they tore it mto strips and wore tliem m the 
wrong places, for show, widiout regard to warmtli or modesty 

It IS apparently a trait umvcrsal among the "lowest" people known today , 
that they arc "ambitious to be fine ” And as far back as the roots of human 
culture have been traced, in history and prehistory, the mstmet to decorate 
is evident There may be no clothmg, no alphabet, and no logical thi nking, 
but rudimentary adornment is ever-present art is 
Jr was a/rcr Captain Cook’s vpyagesir and alicoosr a rcaivjy I>js~ 

win’s observation, that students of art began to take from die hands of ar- 
chxologists and ethnologists die evidences of early man’s intuitive skill m or- 
namentation and, more rarely, in representation Today the art museums 
are retncvmg from die “natural history” collections the weapons of the 
South Sea Islander, the pottery of the Pueblo and the Mayan, and the sculp- 
ture, formerly considered crude, of the Eskimo and the prehistonc caveman 
Of all the art once scorned and discarded, and now brought back for aisdietic 
enjoyment, the primitive has most notably come alive m the twentieth 
century Not even the rediscovery of El Greco — classic example of revolu- 



4 The Distribution of Primitive Art 

nonary reappraisal — xs more stnkmg Aan the elevation of unavihzed prod- 
ucts to an honoured place m the galleries of authentic art 
The works called pnminve are widely distnbuted over both space and 
tune The cave pamtmgs of the hunting peoples of the Pyrenees are dated 
by some archaeologists at 10,000 b c , by odiers at 50,000 b c , while the col- 
lected carvings of the Maons and the Tlingits, the baskets of the Pomos, and 
the latest rock drawmgs of the Bushmen arc m the mam products almost 
contemporaneous with our own generation Geographically the display of 
pnminve arts is draViTi from temiones as separated as Central Afnca, Alaska, 
the South Sea Islands, France, and Peru 


From this a lesson is clear it is useless to seek the ongm of art in one place, 
or to attempt to date it at one moment m tune There is, mdeed, no authonty 
for speakmg of the begmmngs of art except as a convemence The great 
number of objects known as early arc products of ancient and recent peoples 
scattered over the several continents The true earliest beginnings elude the 
searcher because they he beyond any fronners explored or cxplorable There 
arc, m a true sense, begummgs bemg made today 
And indeed m this matter the would-be historian is confounded by emerg- 
mg paradox on every side Th e pamon gs made by cavemen on the walls of 
Altarmra m Spam, while the great ice sheet of the Glacial Age soil covered 
most of Europe, millenniums before the beg;uuungs of Asian, Egyptian, and 
Aegean civihzanons, arc now judged to be “modem" m the truest creative 
saise On the other hand the idols of obscure Negro tnbes — saU considered 
savage — are perfectly m character when placed beside early Egjptian god- 
kmgs and the Han aiumals of Chma The houses and utensils of Ac Maoris 
—those native Nesv Zealanders whose culmrc was exterminated m Ac ru A- 


Icss march of Ac European white— arc now recognized as more distmcnvely 
bcaunful, more consistcndy and suhd) stjhzed than any ongmal decorative 
accomplishments of Ae conquering EngliA The Maons could not read or 
■wuK. Ac) had no sanitary conveniences, and Aeu art was different from 
die academic European lunctecnA-ccntury produCT Hence Aar culture as 
tagged • batbattc” by the invader. But toda, the hatbatic product n sought 
a, more neMy deeotanve more semimcl, expressive, than the run-out 
class, e European Such arc dtc confusing currents or changes of cutient set 
up by mtennvc studj of the art, dmt dm Vtaonans termed sasage and r^de 
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Beyond the confusion, ncvcrtlicicss, there can be detected an elusive like- 
ness among most of the works of early art recently brought to hght. Re- 
membering that some of the wder cultures have beat included merely be- 
came their modes of ornament and representation lack die high poUsIi and 
refined naturalism of European traditional practice, and that these ^vill ulti- 
mately be judged as difTcrent but not elementar)’ cultures — such as, for 
instance, the Mayan and the Benin— remembering that these are beside the 
point, one may note a distinctive first aspect, a recognizable character in most 
of die works called primirivc. It arises, perhaps, from a preserved simphcity, 
an uninvolved directness of statement, and an intuitive grasp of decorative 
or plastic unit)’. The link is one of feeling, of approach, of unidentifiable 
nuances of formal expression, rather than a material or a stylistic hkeness. 
But there is a stamp or special vividness or direct vigour in the arts not yet 
dvihzcd, which marks them off* as a produa of unlettered, not yet mature 
men. 

Art, then, is early, )oudiful, by virtue of a spirit, not because of its occur- 
rence at a certain stage of history. Just as, m the stream of time as men know 
it, there is no point at which one can make a mark and say, here art began, 
SO dicrc b no second point indicating the end of primmvc art and the begin- 
ning of mature or cmhzcd art. Some of die carhest designs arc far along m 
technique, elaboration, and sensitiveness. Some almost contemporary work 
IS pnmitivcly simple, non-intcDectual, naive. The quality that distmgiushcs 
early inventive design may best be called, perhaps, die spirit of the childhood 
of art. 

It IS art that is t) pically unstudied, not too deeply thought about, occurring 
spontaneously, generally free from exact mutational mtent, nchly formal. 
It may thus appear naive or crude to the sophisticated, logic-tramcd mind 
of the adult European or Aincnean. to the practical, business-keen, profes- 
sional mind, for its dunking, if thinking has been part of the creative process, 
IS comparable to that of children, who are illogical, disconcertingly direct, 
with an mstmctivc feeling for composition and order but without prepos- 
sessions about “art as imitation” or about moral intention or narrative interest. 

In the childhood of art the creator was nearer to God, expressed himself 
with clairvoyant directness and mspired vividness. Primitive art, m the right 
sense, IS of Uiat golden ume when the soul is near the Great Source, when an 
harmonious order is divmcd m nature, when the shapmg hands obey an inner 
feeling of rhythmic progression and cosmic tightness. 
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Tlie Earliest Arts 


The study of the primitive may be undertaken first in either of tv. o vast 
fields Today the approach is oftener by waj of the arts and crafts of hving 
savages those peoples existing soil m an elementary hunting life, untouched 
by the inarch of major Ocadental or Onental cultures This is the field 
surest of yielding examples mil) pnmiave It is then possible to cross over 
mto the other field, that of prehistoric arclucology, of rehes recoscred from 
the silt of the ages, and from caves reopened. 

Emst Grosse about a balf-centuiy ago observed that the word “pnmmve” 
was being apphed to such a mixed collection of products that no true deduc- 
tion or conclusion was possible He made the point that the best approadi 
to the beginnings would be through the study of peoples soil at the lowest 
stage of culture — that is, peoples •without WTiting or agriculture or use of 
metals — and he proposed a start among the surviving tnbes still in the hunt- 
ing stage He laid out for systematic comparison the arts of the African 
Bushmen, the Australians, the Eskimos, and of such remnant tnbes as the 
Botoeudos and Fuegians of South Amcnca and the Andaman Islanders 
If he put his finger on the real matenal ongin of art, it did not greatlj 
help those w ho arc interested from the point of view of astheac experience 
and enjoyment For he concluded that the ambition to be fine led first to 
body-marking that art began with painting, scanfjmg, and tattooing the 
skin for adornment This pracace is common to all the pnmiQve htmtmg 
mbes soli existent except the Eskimos (whose skin, because of the climate. 

IS never seen, and fricrcforc is not a good place for decoranon) The art that 
is techmcally fint, then, is b> its nature, however inmcate, colourful, and 
“st)lish’* m exccuDon, hardly open to our enjojinent 
But a httlc farther along in the ran^, -when hair-drcss has evolved mto 


removable head-dress, and when necklaces and girdla or loincloths have led 
to somethmg approaching clothes, die evidences of artistic acbev cment nu) 
be seen m our museums — and if the fashions arc barbanc, the insual impres- 
sion u often composioonall) sound, the decorative effect pleasmg In the 
“apphed art” range that is supposed lo have developed next, m Ac oma- 

mcntauonandshapmgofwcapons weapon-handles, baskets, potter) prob- 

ably m that order, there » a ta-ealth of vetaHy eitgagmg, not to ta, go^Beom 

design After the early ciafts products came stndptute and painong perhans’ 

b) ss-aj of ntual nuuk and totem, pethap, b) claboranon of mere 0)^...^; 
Architecture was a late addinon to Ac consaouslj matured arts. 

A setenttfte sntdj of the evidence, then, leases hole doubt that numan 
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The Umver<ahty of Art 



Giraffes Detail ot rock painting by Bushmen, Southern Rhodesia Frobcmiis Col- 
lecttoit, Research Iitstiiiite far the Morphology of Cmliealion, Frankforl~oti-Main 
[Courtesy of Medan An] 


tribes, no matter how isolated, independently develop ornamentation and, 
usually, graphic representation A gcnerahzation seems justified* that the 
instinct for art is umversal But only a little way along the road of artistic 
creation there are wide divergcnacs. An carher generation’s favourite theo- 
ncs on the ongm of art seem completely set aside It no longer seems proven 
that art grew out of religious ntual and devotional exercise. Nor can the 
theory of a purely utihtanan ongm any longer be senously defended The 
widely advertised generahzation that all pnmitive ornament is symbohe has 
hkewise collapsed Agauist all these theories the advocate of the belief that 
art arose as mtmtive expression, simply because creatmg it and seeing it 
“pleased” creator and beholder, seems to have as good a case as any, although 
his contention too is unprovable. 

The fact is that at a certam stage in man’s ascent from animal-Uke depend- 
ence upon nature, consaous art appears, and its roots are inextncably tangled 



8 Typical PnmiUve Design 

wth those of dawTung religious thought and acovit) , %\ith economic condi- 
tions and utilitarian aistoms, and— bc)ond explaining— unth mipulses and 
pleasures not imdentood, with play and love and spintual iimniaaons But 
no one of these may confidently be said to be the mother of art 

Why should ^ve care greatly about die nature of the ongin, if the objea 
speaks to us visually, emouonall), aesthetically* Again and agam the rhythm 
holds us, a new re\elanon of order, of design, is apparent The moment our 
ey es catch sight of a cas e pamtmg, a Negro long’s sceptre, or a Maon carved 
oar, the hght of enjoyment leaps up within us Among those "lowest” 
peoples, e\en, despite the lunitauons imposed by the scaraty of materials, 
by the comparative rudeness of the tools of art, by the paucit) of techmques 
and motives— among those peoples we find examples that sur us no less cer- 
tamlj than the works of the outstanding amsts of our mvn European- 
Amencan culture 

A Porno basket, an ivory carving of the Eshmos, an idol from Central 
Africa, a decorated wooden bowl from Melanesia these arc fair examples of 
the arts among the least asibzed. the least mteUectual of the world’s people, 
all have an authenoc plasoc completeness are nch m cmononal appeal Alii 
moreover, comport with each other, and again with the latest mamfestattom 
of Western art, with the new "smpped” architecture, with expressionist 
sculpmre and machme-age crafts They are separated onl) from the products 
of the great ages of realism. 


The Pomo Indians of California, so httle advanced m the cultural scale 
that the) had no agnculturc, arc said to hale excelled all the rest of the w otld 
ancient and modem, m hasket-maling The basket shapes arc often as heaun- 
full) ptopotnoned as Chinese bowls or Greek vases, the weaves are tech" 
nically of an wxtraordinar, fineness and texmral gmee, the omamental'de^ 
signs are fitted both lo the matenals of the art and the uses of the receptacle 

-and th^ spi^, beyond of -hit «tr, sense which endows an object with 

an orderly nghmeas and imparts lo it an unaged rhythm Basle, „ 1- 
womm t'dul.vely die work 

The Eskimos, on die other hand, are best i. 

gtavings on the ivory of w alms tmks Here ihf men ate the^iT®' 
gif, n more m die fidd of rep,ese„u.„„„ “j,*” 

of omamenrauon Omamen. ma, be desenbed as des,^ wiZTpr 
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Amenndtan baskets by weavers of various California tribes 
[Courtesy Atuencaii Mii<etiw of Noitirnl History] 


determined space, for decorative effect It leans heavily upon the elementary 
principles of symmetry, contrast, and repetition, whereas the arts of free de- 
lineation are more usually asymmetneal, without repetition and of a dynamic 
umty The Eskimos’ inased drawings on ivory or bone and their mdependent 
figures show a notable skill in the use of rudimentary graver or knife, and 
there IS primitive devotion to thepureh, sculptural values Contact with the 
white man has recently led to manufacture for sale rather than for use and 
pleasure, wth a consequent trend toward the lesser virtues of naturalism and 
showmess 

Geograplucally half-way between these two peoples almost innocent of the 
commonest cultural accomplishments, there is a distnct m which the out- 
standmg art is agam different Among the Indians of Puget Soimd and 
Alaska, more ‘ advanced ’ than eidier the Eskimos or the Pomos, wood- 
carving IS the supreme art Vessds arc of wood, canoes are of v- ood, there is 
v.ood sculpture, as m the wndcly known masks and totem poles, and even 
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AiJicrindian Sailptiirc tii IVood 



Woodcarvmgs by the hidians spoon handle and small totem 

[C<7t»rt«y Amencan Musrum of N^aiitral History] 


woodtn huB and nooden liao Other am ate practised, uidadmg sveaving 

boni>carvmg basketry, and decorative paintmg But the Notthtv est Indians 
-again the men-are most accomphshed as stilled catpentets and sadntors 
mvtood- ^ 

The different development of the arts and crafts m these three mde- 
^dent Not* Atnent^ cnl^ mdicates an addtttonal fotmattse factor 
Obvtousl) the plennftlness of cemm som of matttul. together nath the 
mflnence of ngotous or Ihendly dttnatc. helped to shape the first rbsnn el! 
and coutses of atttsne devcloptnmn Also dte vtttual tnoVopoIy of aB bTtS 


Art of the Bushmen 
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Rock painting by the Bushmen P<tcnnii/e by staff of Professor Leo Frobenttis 
[Courtesy Museum of Modem Aji\ 


women m the one case, and its restncaon to the men m the other two, sug- 
gest a plural rather than a single origin and path of early art 
The true primitive artists of A&ca are the Bushmen Their achje\ement 
is most pronounced m rock paintings, a sort of outdoor mural art And the 
pomts tliac have parfiailarly mterested both the art student and the etlmol- 
ogist are these The Bushmen have observed and recorded the movements 
of animals wnth a degree of accuracy very seldom if ever attamed in die course 
of civnlizcd art While figures of men appear m their scenes of w ar and hunt, 
very seldom arc flos\cr or tree forms found That is, the Bushmen saw more 
sharpl) than other peoples the thmgs that mterested them m their hunting 
existence Furthermore, tlieir artists occasionally figure the ammals m other 
diaii the simple profile vies\ common to most elementary peoples, and they 
display more understanding of tcchmcal pcrspecuve than does an) other 
artist group untramed m scientific optics By a convention of diminishing 
size they achieve the sense of space and the effect of remote figures 
At the tmic that the works of the Bushmen were fint studied, the canon 
of natural inutauon was central m die judgment of art, and the discoverers 
were thrilled by the reahsac accuracy of observation and delineation, and 
by the penpectivcs Perhaps it is more to the pomt toda) to consider that 
this still savage people so mastcrfull) poUed free from casual surrounding 
circumstance the figures that interested them, and composed with not a litdc 




* ^ Theories of Art's Ongm 

But let m not-tthcn we hate thm looted up from a too absorbed stud) ol 
the actual and imitauonal, when wc have learned to loot out orer all art 
mth uninhibited comprehension-let os not deny that knowledge of art efcr 
seeing may increase or echo the pleasure Eten a glance at the several 
advanced as to the way of art’s first coming may mttluplj enjojment 

Without subscnbmg to one thcorj above the others— for the petplemtles 
are many and out positron as enjoyets demands no final conclusion or al- 
legunce— we maj gam something from considenng some of the most 
widely pubbcired theories as to its genesu, as to how the near-sav age peoples 
came to have art at alL s r F 

The first of these ascribes earhest an to an inborn urge to omimentanon 
Arosne eiptcssion. bemg umvetsal to ffome sapiens, mav fairl) be attributed 
to an innate impulse to be fine, to unptove the “loob” of oneself and one’s 
surroundntgs The low at form, pauinng and tanoomg of the bodv was 
undett^en, the omamentalises beheve, mere]) for pleasure m adornment 
and m bemg admired for that adomment This simple theory of "art for the 
eye’s sake" has been subjected to some modificanons, however, in which 
there ate taken mto consideraaon the mtpulsa to increase smcual attmctne- 
ness and to stand out from one’s fellow's 


In my ease, even the most elementary striping and spotting of the bodv 
wonld develop pattern and composmon By the tune the urge was earned 
over to the ennehment of baskets and clay pots there might alteadv be 
“motives” dm eloped repeated thin and thick stripes or fields of dots ^ 
zag lines, even geometneal figures like orcles and diamonds Orn”*^ 
might first appear on scams, margins, joints, and so become bands of 
figures, or runmng borders, disitlmg the total area mto “fields” of d 
It IS just here that the uolitanan influence strongh enters m, 
course, elaborate theories to the effect that an arises only out of 
seems fairer to say that use conditions art. rather than that it eives*^^ 

One of the patent truths about primitive “applied an” is that 
counter to uohtanan values It accents structure, ennehes ^ 

vancty ot effea, but it seldom becomes so concerned with show 
IS distoncd or use values impaired. We ma> amcc with th t 

mostanseemsrobegmmsoLmbnontoobjeSofZft^^^ 

even, that early ornament is often found applied where it K 
ha\ e grown out of the attempt to increase utilitj', as m the ^ 

the nm of a basket or m the graceful grip of a handle 

-- seems no rca- 
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son for denying the existence of an independent jesthetic sense or activit) 
The ^\eakness of the ornamentation theory is that it fails to cover those 
types of art that have sometimes been esteemed the most important of all: 
the arts of free delineation From the elementary impulse toward decoration 
men were somehow led to the composition of pictures and statues which 
took their subject-matter from nature Ornamentation was then no longer 
the mam object There was a dilfercnt sort of pleasure and mcanmg mvolved 
The use theory, m the practical sense, likewise can be related to sculpture and 
picture only by most tenuous ties 

It \V3S from this distmction between decoration and dehncation that a 
third group of theorists drew their evidence and their arguments for a re- 
hgious origin of all art, and they enjoyed for a time a remarkable vogue 
Art, they said, had mdubitably grown up as an adjunct of magic and religion 
Because most of the early figures discovered were, or nught have been, idols 
totems, and fetishes, it was inferred that all were in\ented as offerings to the 
gods Even the cave pamongs dealt almost unfailingly with animals, and 
they were doubtless a symbolic offermg to the gods to the end that the hunter 
might be favoured m che chase of the figured beasts To these mterpretations 
of representational art, there was appended a theory that music, dramatic art, 
and poetry had grown out of the dance and that the dance had ongmated 
as tchgious ntual Even every form of ornament was found to be symbolic 
It all grew out of superstinon, behef m magic, devotion, ntual 

It is true that evidences of religious behefi and activities have been found 
wherever mvcsugation of early man has been made Rehgion seems to have 
existed “m the begmning”— like art And it is easy to see throughout civi- 
lized history how mtimately and nobly the arts have served ntual and devo- 
tion But the general theory is no longer put forward so dogmatically as ;t 
used to be 

Is It not probable that, if men thought of art works as bemg pleasmg to 
the gods, it was because at an earlier stage art had ahead) pleased the people* 
The best must be dedicated to the tnbal deiacs But how did the dance, the 
image, the decorated vessel come to be considered good i Did not the pleasure 
of art come before the devotional iifiltzatioit of art? 

Indeed some extreme cnacs of the religious thcor)' suggest that art acavit) 
preceded religion and led men mto conscious pursuit of the latter, rather 
than the other wa) round. Sensitivity to a sort of mjstic beauty, to the ex- 
pression of somethmg bc)ond %'ssiblc nature, might prepare the wa\ to the 
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seeing the “savage” as a phase of oneself, tile chJdhood of art as a part of all 
art. one rccogniaes that the muntellcctual but eagerly cvpressivc sliaper of a 
horn dagger-handle or a decorated bowl has pouted into his work a measure 
of authentic plastic value, a timeless formal lovclmcss 


Not too much effort, please, to reason tt out let us sa> , here is art enjoy- 
able to us, by way of collateral interest, here is wlut sve know (or deduce) 
of the hfe and thought of the human bemgs svho created it It is not neces- 
sary to discover jmt what power set a iiem to svork to ornament his pots, 
pamt pictures on the walls of his cave or on the face of his shield 
He was a man very much hke yon and me. a body bom inro a disordered 
and not-too-sympadietie world, a pent-np lumted mdividual m a varied 
soacty, beginning to use lus bram consciously to overcome natural handi- 
caps. beyond that a bundle of unaccountable perceptions, msnncts, emotions 
He saw the ma^^ous, sometimes ternfjmg world about Inm, guessing 
larger secrets and forces belund He fought the (other) ammals, protected 
his young, reproduced his kind Why did he become an amst rKording 
images, fiaong sensanons expressmg feelingst Who can know , Did hef Was 
n to set up a contrast to the disordered surroundmg world-an echo of a 
felt ha^omom order b^ond common seemg, Was it an attempt atexnlana- 
uonf Or supplicationj Or mere emodonal overflow? ^ ^ 

fa one way or mother all plasnc art is an expression of how a man feeh 
ui the universe, set down m unages wsuahy affeenve to other men, who feel 
md mjoy to something too Expression on one side, pleasure on the odier 
A bit of order m a disordered world a bit of un.n, , J j 
merit, a hint of controlled rhythm amone the endl environ- 

vibranom and shocks to make up life And the nionons and 

of It before our elaborate processes of intellect 1 ^ 8”sped the heart 

explanation had begun cntiosm and 

m^fotmton,effhasviufaty.movemcnt.,hydnn?rSSf^'^^^^^^^^^ 

phics and material mventtvencss-and it is a romm"'^ “f reasoned phdoso- 

hapsdtesvodd was puttomnd. ahead by havnigZre^ef;!”"^^^^^ 
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Amerindian basket design gambling tray of tlic Tulare tnbe California 
[Co rt sy Uif I crsity Musa 1 1 Pi dad Ipl la] 


a wider xsthctic cnjo^incnt The sin avould be to consider material and mtel- 
Icctual advance the wliolc of progress or even its major phase and aim 
Ev ery prophet of die da) counts up die correspondmg losses m die realm 
of the spirit 

Art no less returns to pick up the lost threads of mtuioonal abstract and 
cmouonal expression asks once more for the direct xsdicnc response The 
recent saentific lughly documented art is discounted the UTsdom of the 
childliood of art is pared die unstudied pots baskets and idols arc set up 
on stages for our ciijo)nncnt m a hundred museums m diousands of homes 
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crcntioa of gocls and to tdokir) Fvcn the so-called “Vcntiscs” of Neolithic 
times pose the question arc the ideaa pnmanlj assoaated with Vemn— 
beamy, pleasure, desire— to be so confidently tagged “religious”* May \ic 
not say rather that the desire and the feeling for beauty existed first thni 
crystalhzcd into a cherished god-symbol* 

It IS better, perhaps, to asathhold alli^iancc from tins theory too, at least 
until religion is more accurately defined Jt may be added that the apphea- 
tion of die rchgious-sa nibol theory to every shred of ornament— the zigzag 
meaning lightning, the circle a sun, the arc a rainbow, the tnangic a moun- 
tain— is by no means as acceptable as it once was It has been found that 
sshcrc the symbohe significance was supposed to have been long fixed, there 
is not uniformity of interpretation, and a primitive of one tnbe, pressed for 
an explmation of the monves on the pottery or bashecs of another, svill 
“read m” new meanings 


It SC5.11S as likely that ornament began m marhngs svithom symbolic in- 
tent, pure mventions, or copied from buttetfly wmgs or shells or snakes or 
floss ers, and that later generations, seeing a Lkeness to animal or ram or 
momitam m the design— as you or I might see a face m the clouds— de- 
veloped a tradition of gods, spirits, and devils symbobzed b> it And doubt- 
less thmufar the motives svere repeated ssith devotional intent Thus the 
Hops or Nasajo or Arapaho symbobsm Thus an almost abstract orna- 
mental language often svith double meanmgs a mere senes of parallel 
strokes sigmfymg ninnmg water and also bfc imendmg. tsso crosses the 
monimg star, guldmg men Without m any ss ay depreciating the Impotmicc 
of these symbohe languages, these formalized equivalents of natural sur- 
roundings and ideas, one may stdl question whether they ate not of sccondarv 
value m undetstandmg the Hop. pot or die Navajo blanket, and pamcnlatlv 
whediet the development of so complcit a luiguage did not come after a 
simple birth of art m the impulse to please or to ezptess one’s joi ui hvmir 
A fourth major theory expounds the view that man creates out of an m 
nate necessity, that to express something mnunvely felt ividun but not evi- 
dent m the outward sense-world n a pnmary aim of existence Thu overflow 

life u considered a phenomenon important enough to stand on its own feet 

’'lil ”'?* T “ •xnng an aid to the use of dungs or as' 

bt^E eaUed out by rehg.ous pietj or fear It u a reahty of lu own And 

mdeedthu sheer ctcanon dieory seems as defensible today as any 
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Clay figures by Indians of Mexico and Central America 
[Courtesy Ainertcan AfiiJCimi of Natural History] 


Granted that expression is a necessity to man, and that plastic expression 
IS justified on its own account, some commentators want to pm the activity, 
or Its ongm, down to a single sort of givmg fordi The realists, of coune, 
see Its ongm in an mstinct to imitate, to reproduce die objects and actions 
observed m nature But this seems now a narrow view, adopted during the 
age of crampmg matenahsin, and it has lost authonty smee the challenge of 
expressionism to Victonan naturalism It would seem to be suffiaently 
answered, so far as primitive art is concerned, by the fact that, while 
ornamental art is imiversal, reproduenve art is not Everywhere one finds 
body-paniting and scanficauon, or ornamental design m pottery and weav- 
mg, or decorated arrows and axes But not even among all survivmg tnbes 
are drawing and represcntanonal sculpture found In short, there was art 
before imitation 



Fcniial Creation t ersns Realism 

Wc ncctl piiisc no more ilnn a nioniait o%cr the romantic jn- 

\ented b) the nnitationalists to nccotmt for the birth of art Pcrha|>s best 
known is the one rccoitntccl b) a writer of ancient Rome that a girl grasping 
from the heartli a half-burnt sock, traced die outline of her lover’s shadow 
as cast by the flames on die rock wall of the cave From that beginning is 
supposed to hav c growm die w hole bod} of civ ilizcd art. And indeed in later 
jears the charcoal stick had an honoun^ place, a purpose. But die popular 
m}ih IS too facile and sentimental to explain the vast complex of took and 
vesseb, of ornaments and idols, of piaunng and dressing and budding, that 
constitutes pnnunve art. The evidence m general seems to lead back to'onlv 
one possible gcncraliaauon it is an innate impulse in man to create m vnsuall) 
affective terms, m hvmg imacc and omaincnt it is natural m him to delight 
m formal creations 

Out of impulse and mstinct, along sneh carl) thought. cr)'slalliztng custom 
and emerging religious feeling anscs dm dualiij offoniial expression and 
trsdicttc appreaation It is early complicated b) pmcaml puiposea-tisc, de- 
votion, Slot attraction, and symbolism— but it is art as soon as living ex- 
pressive form IS produced, and that seems to happen as soon as man can 
be said to be man 


The ■■masteipicccs" of prchistonc an are, all cnocs agree, the paintings of 
the Rcradcec Age on the svalls and ccihngs of cases m Europe and Afhea. 
If ss e had been puisumg the coutsc of art chronologically (mslead of piclang 
up the threads m the products of stjl,^,n„g pnmimc peoples) tie should 
have begun sviih the casemen’s pictures If you read of Cro-Magnon art or 
the art of the Tmglodj res it is ^e piemrus made b) rhe cat eju ellen of the 
Palax)uthic or Old atone Age that are meant 
Had sse met jhese amaamg uotlo fits, ue ought hate been moled mto 
assun^g that Ac anoent amst sprang fullHujuipped and a master of his 
craft fiom the bran, of some Cro-Magnon Zem It u mote hkels dia. die 
pam^ of the boon and temdeet and numimod. on the tocl. walh m Spam 

mSLp*:: Tw r^e“ SoThfr^tle^^^^ 

The) also often have that inadental vittiie sshich ssa f I, f 

basic excellence exmaotdmat, tmd. of oWmtn. ^ 
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Before the era of die rock paintings there were ages in which sculpture 
was the outstanding art We need not go into tlic methods by which the 
ardiaxiloguts am\cd at this conclusion the^ concern the lances of debns 
left by successive ailturcs on tlic floors of the eaves tlic order in which arc 
found the rehes of himting man — and sculptor man and pamter man 

The chronological sequence of carlj endurmg products is this (there is no 
waj of course m which the perishable arts such as tattooing and basketry 
can be correlated) first of all there were mdcly chipped flmt weapons and 
stone clubs and tools hardly altered from die useful shapes nature had pro- 
vnded the technique improvmg gradually ov cr v cry great penods of time 
then the rudest sculpmrcs mosdy obese Vcnuscs and with them or pos- 
sibly preceding them designs scratdied on reindeer horn and occasionally 
horn designs- in the round then wall scratchings and finally w all pamtmgs. 
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PiJiiitm^ in ihe Old Sioiie A<jc 

All these arts developed m the Palxolitliic or Old Stone Age, which may 
have been 50 000 ycirs ago or 30,000, or a mere 1 5,000 
The arts of the following Neolithic period, the New Stone Age— the stone 
weapons and potter) of the Swiss lakc-dwcllcK, of early man m Bntain. and 
of savages m a hundred other localities— have little traceable connexion with 
the Pakohthic The stone axes arc often polished, the flints beautifully shaped 
and refined, and pottery is a common indiistnal product But cunously 
enough there is no art of the New Stone Age that rivals m ongiiiality, plastic 
effectiveness, and sheer artistry the murals of the caveman of so many mil- 
lenniums earlier 


The cave paintings at Altamira and in the Dordogne cliffs arc hardly to be 
classed as polychrome works Colour 1$ utilized beautifully, but there are 
seldom more tliau two hues in one composition But a single colour, usually 
red ochre, or brown may be used witli extraordinary vanation of intensity 
Many of the animals assume, by virtue of the drawing and colour gradation, 
a remarkable largeness and roundness, and a sort of sculptural fullness m 
space Withm the limits natural to the isolated figure (without composi- 
tional relationship to background, frame, or depicted environment) they 
achieve a sense of plasoc completeness 
This IS accomphshed with a fine economy ofltne with extraordmary con- 
centration upon essenuals The caveman has a masterly nnderstandmg of 
what to leave out Hts pictures represent, mdecd, a graphic art that is mature, 
ccitain, economical, mtcnsificd The more is the svonder smcc the atnsts must 
have worked with the rudest tools, on imperfect svall surfaces, often by fire- 
light and torchhght Of course the picture was done from memory, without 
a present model or sketches ’ 

The outimes arc rhythmic, fiowmg vanable, the lutes vigorous and ensp 
or on occasion mcltmg and scnsinvc The modelled forms undulate, move 
They are vibrant with a life of their own ' 


These were 4 = work, of t™ savages of men etusnng by the hunt, stdl 
fat from agricu ture and alphabet and metal-craft, , hvntg close to the animals 
sheltered only by the cave, provided by mother earth They have fire, thev 
practise rude stone tool-tt^kmg thoy have mvented sewmg-needles of bone 
yet they are son, fi-om the dawn of ardntectute, law, and wntmg But all 
ready art ha, swung a great circle fiom barest ormtment and rougMy shaped 
stone weapon to sculpture md has rehef and finally to rwo-LLs.o„J 
drasvmg and pamttng Man has achmved a sunmut of ptcrortal art hTh« 
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Art Its AlafftC 



Btson Char^w£ Cave painting at Altaniira, Spam Facminle by Abbe Henn Brml 
[Cartailhac and BreuJ La Caeriie d Ahamtra] 

travelled a course that will be traversed again only by struggle through ten 
thousand or thirty thousand years He has developed a mature painnng tech- 
nique and a lastmg pictonal achievement 
The most likely explanation of this art is that it represents the work of the 
artist as pnest that dcpicuon of animals had now become part of a ntual 
preparatory to the all-important hunt The animals depicted are those fitted 
for food, particularly the bison and die remdeer Lions, jackals, snakes, and 
other “useless” species are noticeably absent from the Cro-Magnon gallery 
of art. Many of the paintmgs, too, are placed m the most remote and m- 
accessiblc inner caves and grottoes They were obviously not mtended merely 
for adornment It is suggestive of the rchgious or magic theory, moreover, 
that there are savages of today whose magic-makers scratch or paint the 
quarry-animal on rocks as 'part of ceremonies preceding the hunt 

The German scientist Leo Ftobenius, reasoning from this apparent sur- 
vival, and refusmg to beheve that a culture so vital as that of the Cro-Magnons 
could simply die out (as practically all audionties inferred had been the case). 
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organized bcnveen 1904 and 1935 a senes of explorations among the caves 
and cliffs of Europe and Afnea, and traced a Jmc of probable descent for the 
cave-vvall artists It now seems provai that dtinng the late lee Age thej 
moved down into Afnea Frobcnuis and his associates discov ered rock engrav- 
ings and paintings at sites scattered from the Northern Sahara to die Trans- 
vaal These are dated vanouslj from 10000 b a to the mnercenth ccntiir) 
AD The two “stales” existing m European cave-art, termed b) scientists 
Francocantabnan and Levant, arc recognizable in the Afnean examples the 
one concerned vvidi animal “portraits “ generally monumental m size, the 
other wnth action pictures of men and their enterprises A great deal that was 
learned of legend and of sun iving aistoin in relation to the works of art, 
supported the idea of its ecrcmomal purpose 

Here apparcntl) is an example of the work of art — sotnenmes consum- 
mately amsne — as an adjunct of religious or magical ecremon) It throws 
lude Light, however, on the controvers) over the ongm of xsthetic expres- 
sion and apprccution, for this 1$ painnng at a culmination, far from wliatev cc 
may have been its fint source, accompanpng perhaps a highly developed 
rehgious consciousness It aSbrds a fair parallel to the later art of temple and 
cathedral, of Egyptian murals, Buddhist sculpture, and Christian stained 
glass 

If die cave paintings are rdics of magic-w orkmg rues, there is on the other 
hand evidence of mere decorative impulse m the contemporaneous and earlier 
carved horn dart-throwers and weapon handles of the men of the Old Stone 
Age These are often incised with drawings of the ammals that appear on the 
rock walls, and sometimes the draughtsman is superbly economical and ex- 
pressive. At other tunes the shapmg and ornamentation arc abstract 

The sculptures in the round arc intcrestmg and crudely expressive but in 
general they lack the skilful touch and the vitalit> of the paintings Thecom- 
moncsc type-figure is a so-called Venus, very fat and flabby according to 
modem nouons of womanly beauty, but sculpturally sound m conception, 
and the mdividual figures arc somcomes plastically dive and effective The 
WiUendorf and Mentone Venuses arc typical These may be votive figures 
having to do with rues designed to conserve or increase the fruitfulness of 
women There arc also full rounded and half rchef animal figures m some of 
the caves of the Pyrenees They arc characterized by the hfehkcncss tlut n so 
noublc, not to say startling m the pamted bison and reindeer 

Inadentallj , it may be menooned that for years after the first discovery 
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Primitive "Venm,” asenbed to Old Stone A^c, from cave at Wilkndorf, Austna 
[Photo, auirlcs^ Atnirioin Musfinn of Noiiiml History] 


of the cave murals, archiologists and cntics refused to accept them as works 
left by prehistoric savages Eminent aiitliontics insisted that the pictures had 
been “planted” by some recent ccccntnc or joker. The argument that seemed 
to ofFiaaldom conclusive proof of a recent origin was the lifclikcness of the 
figures, their anatomical correctness, and their peefeedy observed attitudes 
No artist before the invention of the camera, dicy insisted, could have been 
endowed with such understanding of instantaneous pose and fleeting move- 
ment. For years a controversy raged over the autlicntiaty of the first dis- 
covered murals, at Altaniira in Spam, and it was only after further explora- 
tions had brought to light scores of widdy separated examples m Spam and 
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71ic Nap Stone Age 

m France that scepticism tv as stilled Today the cavemen’s art can be seen 
in sftu m a dozen locahnes m Southwestern Europe, the Sahara Atlas Moun- 
tains, the Libyan Desert, South Afoca, and Scandmavaa. 

While the accuracy of delineation and die amazmg fideht) to observed 
movement soil seem a virtue, the greater wonder u that the Dordogne and 
Altamira and African murals have an artistic hvingness of their own, that m 
the achievement of expressive form (m addition to the hfchhe transenpoon 
of mterestmg natural forms) the) rank with the most scnsiove and impressive 
grapbe work of the Chinese and Japanese, and m vigour wnth the amm^l 
art of the Sc)'tban3 


After the OU Stone Age there rame a pause for change of clunate and 
scene When the curtain hfts again the caveman is gone ftom Europe and 
graphic art has immeasurahl) retrogressed. But the tveapons of tile Nets 
Stone Age, as already noted, are refined m technique and— if one may be 
penmtted the word— m feehng The stone is shaped more scnsim el; and the 
surface is brought to a ploasmg polish New arts that depend upon propor- 
tioning and ornament have been ushered ui, most notablj pottery This, of 
coune, K a Imk to Sumena and Egypt and Myceme In this time savage man 
IS beginning to domesocate cettaui anunals and is rudely unttating agnctilmrc 
He also weaves cloth The end of the New Stone Age is the beginning ofihe 
Bronac Age, when metal vi capons hegut to taic the place of stone Metal 
jcwcUciy becomes common and metal \essch occasionally stand beside the 
decorated pottery The rebes indicate an advance m ornamentation and in 
surencss of the human hand m ctafcmamhip The Age of Iron foUows— and 
thus avThzation is reached, and wntten history 
It u w oith noting that the tw o stages of culture known as the Old and tlie 
New Stone Ages were lived through in widely separated parts of the earth 
and that relics of the Neohthie Age ate discovered bcneaih tlic foundations’ 
ofavihted society on five connnenls But the dates are variable and Europe 
wa, to reman, m the pwhucone •'Ages" long after histone ailnnes, mteh 
lectuall) and arnsneaU, advanced, had developed n, die valleys of dic NJe 
and the Euphrates, m Persia and India and China It is in the New Stoe- a 
d.t ^Viniem Europe and EngUnd see the eteeuon of mt lin lhlr an^d' 
CTomM huge none pillan or stabs rawni „p as nolaiej monumenu in 
logical atchitrcniral order A few fiagmcnnry “tcniplcs” like that a, e, 

hengen.Enela„dandthc“tablcroclu”ofB„tnn.jarcevidLcet?prchum^^ 
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Negro sculpture exhibiting simple pnmiuvc rhythms British Nigena Colkcfion 
Baron EdiiarJ von der Heydt \C0itTt<SY Museum of Modirn Art] 


beginnings of conscious architecture but they have little visual significance 
today and the contemporaneous structures of wood and reed and hide have 
of course disappeared The menhirs and occasional slabs in the dolmens ate 
ennehed with engraved or sculptured ornament But the true beginnings of 
architectural design are more profitably studied in the tombs on the Nile and 
m the earhest rums m Mesopotamia 

The rather sparse relics of the New Stone Age and of the Bronze Age, 
insofar as they belong to prehistory arc marked by that simplicity and that 
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Ahvencss of Pnttuii: c Art 

ctijo% nicnt and to rcjmnd liim tliat from die first appearance of consaous 
art amoni* wen certain timeless excellences were aclnescd certain funda- 
mental values grasped and that these were handed dowi traditionall) in 
some simple asnhzaaons 

Almost at the source a basic plastic ahvcncss disnm^ished men’s efforts to 
express themscKcs in snsual ornament and image Tlie same alivencss under- 
lies some art that never ‘ grew up ’ The differences arc rather in the elabora- 
non of subject-matter, the refinements of finish and the mmcac> of surface 
pattern 



Carved w ooden prow of a Maon canoe 
[Coiirtety Amerfca t tscam of l\atural HutoryJ 
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Tlic Earlitst Kiioion Worlds Asiatic Centres of Art 


O UT of the excavated rums of Lagash, a city-state that flourished nearly 
fifty centimes ago in Sunicria, explorers have recovered fragments of 
a stone tablet, sculptured m low relief, which had been set up as a war 
incmonal by King Eannatum On one side the monument recounts in picture 
and text the military exploits of the all-conqucrmg king He is depicted over- 
size, leading his compact and orderly phalanx of soldiers into battle, the 
while they trample underfoot the bodies of the slam Neat by are heaps of 
their dead enemies, while above arc vultures carrying away dismembered 
pacts of the slaughtered On the other side of the tablet a god is shown up- 
holduig the heraldic device of the city-state of Lagash and neatly' destroying 
Its enemies ^hc device, incidentally, is a Iion-hcadcd eagle, mtercstmg to- 
day as the direct ancestor, the carhest so far discovered, of the national eagle- 
emblem of the German heraldic device, the imperial Russian arms, and the 
offiaal Amcncan seal ) 

This one tablet, which is labelled by historians the earhest known example 
of a story told m pictures, of sustained vKual-narrative art, may be offered 
as an example of tlie spirit that most often dominated Sumenan, then Baby- 
lonian, then Assyrian art From 2800 B c , the date of the stele, to the fall of 
the Chaldeans before the Persians in die sixth century b c , war itself was to 
be first among the arts, and the standard subject-matter of pictorial artists 
was to be kmgs, gods, mihtary conquest and huntmg^The gods bulk less 
and less as time goes on, and animals, particularly bulls and hons, bulk 
larger, but throughout, war is the supreme interest, and the conquering king 
IS the domuiant figure King Eannatum ushers m an art that is imperialistic, 
illustcative, useful forfcighteiimg enemies and thrilling patriots The psychol- 
ogy IS almost startlingly up-to-date Eannatum’s stele clearly warns that 
3 * 



Persisting Prtmttwc Expression 

plastic scnsibiht) which arc characrensdc of the true, rccurnng chiUhood of 
art The Old Stone Age at its most mature and superb point of masters, m 
the cave paintings, and die Neolithic stage as c'tcniplificd in the products of 
present-day Amerindian or Tsbmo or Polynesian cultures, partake of the 
same infornimg "primitive spirit" And it is tins strong, youthful spint of 
art. this direct unrealistic statement, and tin, intuitive plastic expression, that 
the modems of 18S0-1930 have scif-consaously tned to recapture In their 
avid search for the essential rhytliinic quahty, for the formal synthesis they 
turned the world , attention to many a lost or obscured culture The Palio- 
Inhic dungs were reappoised and extratagantly praised, and products from 
Aftica, New Guinea, and Alaska were hrought into the galicnes 
"Ptimmve" became a blanket term of approtal-and m the general ex- 
mement It was made to cover some cnitnres not nosv ,0 be denied the label 
ewhaed SearelK^ for the true pnmmvc example tviU do well to note 
that a great deal of the art d.at l|as been btonght out of "uncivdized" Afna 
and South Amenea, as weU as the Maon art and large sections of the Mela- 
nesia, 1, mally eloquent of cultures antheneally mature, the product of in- 
ventive and— up to a point— thinking peoples 
InteUeciuaUy they did not advance along the locical and i 

followed by the European culture, and because they Lkcd \vT,rt 
complex government and guns, they wete eonsired Lbanc to aS 
IS season to cah the Maoris spinmaDy advaneed, and the nauves of Nesv 
Guinea avilizcd in their own speaal w-av and thf Afr,,. 
nme, found to have had agneutom, nrto olm™ r “’“'“a 
and medicine The Mayans of Mexico are knmvn 
abstruse subjects as astronomy and engmll^g 

These are not, m short, to be classed with the culture, u 

close to die purely animal hfe svhere he n ht« ? 

vated fields or shelter or skdled mannfknarTl.. ' 

ptuninve nations, and theirs has not remained a unmui^" 
dimg of pmmnve directness stmph^T^d 703 ^"- ^ 

Their ardsts seem never to have lost die ea ? J persisted 

over-refinement ofmeam, n^r .“h^! ^ “f =«“■"="< - - 
non for formal creation They avoided th ^ fl! 
amst by over-mtellectuahzeY culram by Lf ' 1 

camera-mmd ^ cinic mJe-making, by the 

Those non-European cv.lm.n<ms. whedier African or Amencan or of die 
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H rse anJ RiUr 


Negro sculpture illustrating entry of sophisticated methods Col/erlieii Urns Cam 
[Courtesy Miuetttn of MoJern Art] 


South Seas cviU find place later m the mam story of “histone” art R.,r h 
cause the spirit of the chJdhood of art Imgcrcd Tn-m limited Afri ^ J 

*• — “ - "sSnsc-riri;.' 



.nd d,™c d=m.;, „ ofllpj^,'™ ofD.a.,or »nd God. blood 

-d . hjf b« I: bca. , ‘‘■"S 

figure almost os erflossT the pancL \«tr^ ^rhaddon, so large that his 

arc ropes ringed through the noses «r» l ^‘^«‘»<iuice In hu grasp 
^luonbcn „d abjoc. m s„p7b"r„1;"° "'■» I"-!. '- 

ones as the longs of £gsp[ j„j of TstJ ‘J’'' ronqucied 

Monarch of Monarchs has subdool . 1 . The toss-enng 

Onls, historians now saj , Esarhaddon o ^ "‘’branding rulers of the world, 
of Egj pt. and m this stele he u nieteh . " " succeed in subduing the hug 
oncmorciiemtotheeatalogueofuss I'T^ ™''' ‘’"‘sho student mas add 
to thorn anaeni huigs tl.ej had alrodi’fi'i’n"^ n'^emums to he oeditrd 

Imown to unpenahsne conunand in our ' ''‘' ‘'l'^‘’™s>omnotun- 
forge, the defeats cUuneiersthuig rrr; ‘”’’'7?.''^^^^ Mctoncs, 

<^abj loman-Asssrun sculpture is the fi hhe a show of success, 

ccahstu: propagandist and shown a hole' 'f”' 
art of the ssorld wsU he hU tlut’ all do '“’‘P”'™'. repenm-e The 
mi^naluncplulosophs prevails whctllT '“'°0 ’'l>«ver the 

or NaHeon.es But. uidecd. of all Ae a^i'T’’“T‘''''”“>i"an Roman, 
the uidi^sue conqueong ,p„, die^abr, “"d" the psj-cholog} of 
pgmg. best able to afford a dutmcnsetl “ "ta most cn- 

Icnt event wth a m»c frankness and nimttanon of the vio- 

It u well that die slot, of eisdired 

Faencal, puiposefhl works of die peoples^’ ''■ronologicall; wndl these 
T-®™ “■* for th,, "'«> setded on the Ldis of the 

^ost contemporary Egsptuu wl^oT? '=^> >«.ders»ndahle than the 
spmt. and neh m ahsuaet and fo™7 “ "■.* die mpteties of 

™ l.at™!’^''" Great art s„a Lie both 

ZTf ^“^® ” Pa7u7 f -“agmauou. vmon. and 

gamed from keen observatinn r ^ “ “«»1 or clax 

of the bmodmg mwatd r^ “f “«"« and life “ "“I" <>"= 

outward. obse™„ „ raT’'!" Masopoon ®’^"“ “ ™P"”'J) 

8* practical man niite »u < treneral of the 

pr^i™rr«t“nr5SrwnreaS{f^- 

“P'o'ssofwar and the hunt, wad. 
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‘I/ie Himl, Waft anti RcaUsni 

kings and capttscs, with wounded or fleeing animals, with slaughter and 
rc\engc and plunder, afford a hcgmmng pomt nearer to the emergence of 
the human race from saaager^ 

The purposeful art of Babylonia and Ass)na is die health) product of the 
unashamed antmal-man, die ruler b) brute force In it one recognizes a driv- 
ing force \cry common m Western art the successful adventurer and con- 
queror seeking sclf-glonfication, setting up a record of his exploits, a warn- 
ing to the weak and the cmnoos, a gorgeous advertisement of his physical 
prowess There is no mystery here, no effort spent on the subtle expression 
of vague 111) Stic stirrings m the artist’s soul 
There a no doubt from the csidcncc that here the artist goes mto battle 
and the hunt at the king’s side, that he observes \ ictor and vanquished, hunter 
and hunted, and takes orders as to how he sliall interpret, select, record 
There is hide time to mwte the soul, little freedom for expanding the crea- 
tive urge He sets the happening down rcalisticall) and in a wa) that will 
glorif) the king’s name and omainciit the kuig’s w alls 
- He does not forget his birdinglit entire!) Afur all at bottom he is siiU 
an artist, something more than mere recorder He adds a modicum of com- 
position, style, fimshed craftsmanship— else his works would not speak to 
us of toda) with a certain eloquence To observed truth he adds a little ex- 
presswe tuith out of himself Onl) , unlike Eg) ptian art, which hves strongly 
writh an mw ard vitahty brought up out of the depths of stone and the artist’s 
plastic imagmg sense, Assynan-Babylonian sculpture has diis mward vitality 
at almost its lowest vibranon, while muscular life is shown at its most m- 
tense It is litcrall) the musailar man who is celebrated The arms and legs 
swell witli power, the shoulders arc broad and strong Even the gods are 
athletic, bull-necked, with bulging biceps and wnJe beards ) 

Later the king-figure becomes stereotyped, mvanably appears monumental 
among his pygmy followers, always wears die same fixed expression Even 
the gods are more individualized So arc the little votive figures — though the 
ichgious things gradually go out during the twenty -five hundred years of 
Mesopotamian domination of the Near East In tlic end the ammals ate the 
most human part of Assynan art 

Of coune, along with monumental expression there develops a more 
mtimatc body of works, graceful and delicate, and cut free from the neces- 
sity to illustrate and instruct In the minor and useful arts and m miniature 
sculptures tlie design is often fine!) decorative the craftsmanship expert, and 
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the object lasungly appcjimg This is partieiilerl)' troe of tlie early or Siiiiic- 
rian penod, as hen the sense of design is finn and tJic motives arc fresh, before 
the artist’s mtennon and integnty have been disciplined and therefore 
weakened 


The pageant of earliest avihzed art unfolds against the geognphical and 
histoncal backdrop ofa single resmeted part of die ssorld ui a small nieasiirc 
of nine The scene is the land toiiclimg upon the eastern end of the Medi- 
tcrrancan Sea, the time the cenluncs on either side of 3000 u c 
The development of the case art of the Reindeer Age is unevplained and 
perhaps alsvays svdl be, and there is an unbridged gap betssecn die ssadc- 
spread Ncohtlnc art (of the Polished-Stone Age) and the first art products of 
civilly organized peoples, hut ssc do kiiosv that the latter appeared earliest 
m Mesopotamia and Igypt, mo femlc vaUeys separated hy less than a 
thousand rtules, svtth only die lands of Syna and Palesnne hemcen diem 
Takmg them together as a single East Mediterranean regioii-and perhaps’ 
adding to them Persia and the adjoining Astanc steppes— sve have here the 

cradle of histone art We can trace from these hillings the raonves tech- 
niques, and styles svhich reached their matunty in the buildings and sailp- 
ture and minor arts of Babyloma, Assyria, Persia, and Egypt and sserc 
diffused through bordering cultures to Greece and Rome and thus to all the 
West on die one hand, and to India and, less mfluennally, to the Par East on 


The relanonship between the art of Mesopotamia and that of Egypt is 
indicated again and agaui m the unfoldmcnt of ihree thousand year, ofAcu: 
knosvn history, but whether one preceded the other, whether it svas the 
people of the Nile or of the Euphnites who "mvented” conscious an expres 
^n as a pan of maturing civJrmUon and Uiught the other, u undeetded 
■A. weight of the evidence u a h.de m favour of Sumer.a, a pan of later 
Babylonia as the country of the mrhest nvdmiuon But one mfy begm die 
story m one valley or 4e other swthour senously ^ 

we know it from the accepted records ^ touracy 

The findings from both regions, if they arc ofa penod before 3200 b c 
are to be only tentatively dated, and enthusiastic archxolocists loLl r \l ' 

.0 surpass .hat of.be o.hcr, bur bod. euterged al^'o.“ aVLlmrnf "“j 
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JJimh Sculptured stone wcighr Bsbj Ionian 
\Coiirtesy Gallery oj Ftue Arts, Yale Uiinerstly] 


the Mesopotamian contribution is perhaps die more iDunimating for the 
student — a better mtroducaon to the “world stream " 

At this ame, when the peoples of Northern Afnca and Western Asia were 
thus jointly giving the first impulse to the current of art, Europe soil la) m 
Stone Age savagery and obscunty Our forefathers diere were “prehistoric,’* 
without wntten language, without metals, without communal organization 
or organized \\ arfare Waves of cultural enlightenment and artisac mvcntioii 
will circle from tlie two fertile valleys, and from the lands between, until 
first the Aegean Isles and shores, then the bod) of Greece, and finally all of 
Europe are “avihzcd ” This we shall sec graphical!) demonstrated with the 
spread of art The question, wh) did conscious art and civilization first 
emerge where they did cannot be answered in terms ofasmglc racial achieve- 
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inert The pioneer avilircd artists appeared amonc DconI« l 

proved to luve been rannllj pure pXtoneEgyp, fvar probeUv 7 

''r' ^ we“J 

from the Berber peoples of the Lib>tm Coast, while i„ earlv Bsbvl 
histot), the Sumenans and Semites arc almost cquaUj endent with nrob! 
lematic Indo-Itanian { ‘Arj an”) elements pushmg m from the north d rh 
At)-an-speakmg Persians from the east ^ 

But if ne accept the evidence that ctvnhaanon began in tins East Medi- 
terraneaii area, it is eas\ to sec wh\ of all li < < 

the two river vallejs fostere] .nve..t.:„ L^f Irj" 
ness, why the eham of recorded human history began here Se^I d 
the tmpulse to die arts came where men had hghtied tt he h f r 
worUng and fightmg The two fcrtde ralkjs_Ae PemTe^C c 

Mesopotamia and the FertJe Ribbon that ts Egtpi_mv,red ^ 
manent occupation, svon them awaj from noma^m and A """ “ 
the huntmg hfe, and led them to oLperatwe eSn. 1 
munal ordering of cscryday existence The face of the I 
abundant waters, and nurturmg sonshtne. faednated patoiTir , I 
developmeirt, encouraged group dnnitnig and social “Sncultural 

forded a margm of lemire above\sork wLh n “ Jna f 
Babyloma was the “garden easnvard in Eden • planted h ‘7““°” 

blessed wthabunciant water and "every tree that IS nle, ^ 

good for food " Here men found that life could be mad^*^ sight, and 
group orgamzanon they could repel invaders Bv tb^ , ® easy B> 

of irrigation they actuaUy did increase fertJitv until rh,. 
tsvo hundredfold and three hundredfold return rr. >^cIded a 

telb us ° as Herodotus 

Perhaps It was this marveUous fruitfulness, bnnem^ 
margin of leisure, that fostered the development of th unparalleled 

nons, craftswork m metal and a WTittcn laneuaire Or « ^Pochal invcn- 
they bad had the intclhgcncc to work metals and invt^^r because 

that the dwellers m Eden also had the initiative to olan ^ language 

waters b> canals and dikes One way or the odier^the of tbcir river 

developed on the lower Euphrates Here was the hr- “'nlizcd culture 
knosvn art that reaches unbrokcnI> down to chain of 

America of five millenniums later nrope and Asia and 

I. n well m hdd eleei m mmd die geog„ph.„, 
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Sculptured dtonte head* fragment of a Sumerian work, about 2500 B.C 
[Courtesy Fogg Art Miiseiun, Hatvitri Umversity] 

cradled the culture of botli East and West, to picture the Fertile Crescent as 
It arches over the Arabian Peninsula one end dipping southward down 
through Syiia and Palestine toward the other southeastward, its tip 

enclosing the silc-plains \vherc tlie Tigns and the Euphrates mingle their 
■w aters at the edge of the Persian Gulf, and ilie centre embracing the mam 
Assyrian valley betsveen the two nvers as they flow south and cast from the 
mountains of Armenia to the Gulf, Of the three rough divisions within the 
Crescent, the western portion enters only incidentally into early settled his- 
tory, though die Syrians and Phocniaans w ill later take on civilization from 
their neighbours both east and south and become earners of the crafts and 
skills The central division, roughly Assyru, also is slow to catch up with 
the civilization of the more advanced Babylonians to the southward, and 
these in turn trace thcic finest institutions and arts back to a small section 
knosvn, before its mcotporation into the later Babylonian kingdom, as 
Suinena. It is in the southeastern tip of the Crescent that history first appears 
Sumeria was an aggregate of city-states, on the Euphrates close to the 
Persian Gulf The^Sumenans arc no longer supposed to have been the earliest 
inhabitants of the region, but rather “invaders,” though it is still undecided 
whence they came and just whom they displaced. At the dawm of known 
history, they are dominant, givuig their name to the section for many 
centuncs to conic, contributuig the earhest and most lasting of the written 
languages of the region — the Sumcnan pictograph wTiting being father to 
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Two fnezes from Sumcnan butidmg, about 3100 b c Frotii eycavattoits of the joint 
e'cpedittoii British Museum and Unit erstty of Pennsylvania 
[Courtesy Umversity Mnseinn, Philadelphia] 


The Stele of the Vultures mentioned at the chapter’s opening choked wth 
narrative action and devoted to a patnonc lesson, is an madent of late 
Sumenan art, but is less representative of the spirit of that art as a \vhole 
than of a strain that was to survive, by the chances of unfoldmg history, and 
to be expanded in the succccdmg Babylonian and Assynan developments 
The rather soplnsticatcd httle animal figures, in the round or m low relief, 
the shell plaques and the seals are more in character as products of the early 
city-states’ studios From these one cannot doubt that the Sumcnan con- 
tnbution warrants consideration as a distinctive creaas e achievement The 
spint IS in gCTieii moit Vraman and mote mgranating than arrydong xn the 
later and larger cultures mto which it was absorbed There is more of frankly 
decorative art here and less of boastful and violent narramc, more ornament, 
more love of mmiatute refinement, and there arc more animals — all typically 
Persian and Sc) thian rather than Mesopotamun traits And curiously enough, 
there is m one phase of art m earl) Suinena a degree of unforced reahsm, of 
fideht) to surface nature, not to be surpassed until Greek nmes That is, in 
the centunes before 3000 B c men are makmg statuettes and rehefs so charac- 
teristically ‘hfchke” that not for n\cnt)-fi\e centunes Mill imitative skill 
go higher 
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sheet copper bull originally shaped over wood about 3050 Bc 
[Cciirtesy Vmversity MiiseiiM Plnladelpha] 


was a row of oxen m. the round made of beaten sheet copper over wood 
The building is of the iiuddle of the thirty-first century b c 
While monumental w orks of an earlier date are lacking there is some in- 
dication that this art *had bieen preceded by a ^ong development oF mature 
drawing and carving The sheD plaques attached to gameboards musical 
mstruments and furniture afford evidence of exceptionally spinted pattern- 
ing with figures at once eharactensuc and cunnmgly conventionalized for 
heraldic effect Someames these are m carved low rehef against a contrasting 
background (There arc also patterns nude up of squares of shell with spirited 
linear designs engraved or incised The Imcs were filled with a black or more 
commonly a red paste to make the drawing stand out clear and ensp by a 
process paralleled forty centuries later m European m ello work . } 

There are statues in the round ofthe true Siimenan period which evidence 
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Mascot on rcm-gmdc, £rom Queen SKub-ad's chanot, 3x00 B c. 
[C. L.'Woollcy. The Development oj SumeTtan Art] 


It is ratber in the Belt! of figunncs» and particularly when animals arc dealt 
with, that a distinctive excellence is achieved. Tliere is, for example, the 
figure of a donkey which Queen Shub-ad had attached as a mascot to the 
rein-guide on the yoke of her chanot — exactly as the proud motor-omicr of 
today mounts a stylized device on die radiator cap of his car. It is a prett)' 
bn of realistic sculpture, shosNTng canny observation, but wnth doe regard 
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The Akkadians 


The early examples mayshoavionglilvEeomctnral A i 

ana there are also pnimrive prctogLhe „se„m ^ 

3500 B c the figured seals bejm to^show a r„n 4 u 

mg and a high sense of styfeaoon There is a sharm”^ ® cfpmtm- 

separated figures against nninvolvcd baehgrolds “hch^^r 

to this exquisite lapidary artj ^ ’ ““ P=tf«:tly belongs 


When the early Sumenan culture as such du,u„ j „ 

Uorvn as the Alchadlans, who had long been rJLT^’ t 
deed m Sumcna itself prevaded for a umc The ™‘ 

scssed a ruder art, and ir may weU be that ihev LT P“- 

their culture from the Sumcnans, merely adau^T rudiments of 

ments developed m the cit)-states of the south ^‘'“'“'^‘'“'thetefinc- 
dutmgwhlch the Ahkadian-Babyloiuan and the <; ^ 

muied-there is even a group of Sumerian hings wiT a 
there came a union of all the inhabitants from ,b. c i7 names— 

ofBabylon, svith extensions ofdomam northward 
begins the art more properly known as Babvlon„» Assyrians Here 

Evm earlier there had been haltmg attempts to^rm 1 j 
ties of the lower plains, and some temporan empires'h j’c' nommuni- 
gether Sargoii of AkUd had brought the Semmc eT ™ Patched to- 
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mgs dunng the Third D)uast) of Ur But the diffb "'“Smficent build- 
epochal in significance, and the examples from this means 

seem less important dun those of the earl) dynaitic/*^^'^'^ S“«^cnan culture 
When the Semite King Hammurabi finally hammer^ 
empire out of the confusion of qturrdling racul eroum 
states, each w uh its own rulers and gods, it was auain ®O^Ious city- 
than an> thing dutmanel) Dab) Ionian lliat li\ed on ratlicr 

nou became the capital, giving a new name to the 
cording to cxisnng records, adorned with pabees and Unml' 
conceived and dectiraie.! Ui.foitunaul) bter invasions a ”1 
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Mesopotamian seals 

^ (Coiir/es} Oriental Imtttnte, Umversity of Chicago, and Unit ersit) Miivwti, 
Philadelphia] 


Sennacherib of Assyria, he razed the ary and inundated the rums Even the 
sculpture and minor relics of this period arc scarce, and unimportant 
The stele contammg the Code of Hammurabi, preserved because earned 
away by a Persian conqueror, is one of the most famous archaeological finds 
of inodcm times, but its value is primarily sociological A rounded diontc 
shaft nearly eight feet m height is inscnbed with thirty-six hundred hnes of 
cuneiform text, setting forth the laws newly codified by Hammurabi for 
the just conduct of the people of his kmgdom Above the inscnption die 
stele IS adorned with a carved relief, showuig the sun-god handmg the code 
down to the kmg The workmanship is good and the pictunng umnvolved, 
and somehow the very simpliaty of conception makes the work striking 
and memorable It is infinitely better as art than, for instance, the ornamental 
flounshes with which the original of the American Declaration of Inde- 
pendence IS framed at Washmgton, or the flabby realistic sculpture with 
which American and European offiaal mcmonals are commonly embellished 
The standard of official act was thus good, but not distmguishcd The stele 
IS, m Its lack of subtlety or stylization, hardlj more than a routine offiaal 



The Assynan Ascendancy 

work, showing no advance or cr average Sumcnan sculpture, yet it is brightly 
competent and attractive considermg the date, about 3100 B 

It is rather in some of the seals that the best evidence of contmumg artlsnc 
sensiblhty exists In summary it may he said that the tivo great penods of 
Mesopotamian art came before and after the Babylonian political supremacy, 
and that only the mmor arts continued in nchly expressive phases as a hnk 
between them 

Sttikmg work does not reappear until leadership has passed to the Assyrians 
of the upper Mesopotamian Valley The Semitic peoples there-ongms un- 
known— had coalesced into something loosely national several centuries 
earher, and had maintamed their own character and to an extent their own 
mstitunons under Babylonian doimnanon, sslule doubtless asslmilatmg 
Babyloman-Sumctian cultural traits Shortly after 1300 B c they svere mak- 
ing a bid for the rule of the entire Mesopotaiman Empire It was, hosvever 
only after four more centuries of chaiigmg fortunes that, in SSj n c , ther^ 
came the darvn of the era of Assynan unpenal magnificence and expansion, 
inaugurated by Ashur-natsir-pal 

The magnificence and the glory were very mihtanstic, and we now have 
a wholehearted devonon to art concerned with conqueror-kings and wars 
and hunts The heavenly deities, always a shiftmg gala^ m the ancient Neat 
Em, are re-arranged ro bring a svar-god to supreme positron Campaign 
foUosvs campaign, under successive great monarchs— Satgon 11, Scnnachenb, 
Esarhaddon, and finaUy Ashur-bam-pal— nntd even Egy pt is conquered, and 
the exploits of each campaign must be recorded by court artists and senbes 
More blood flosvs m this pictorial art than m any other m world history 
and the triumphs of art itself have somethmg of the coarseness and emptmMs 
of worldly grandeur 

The epoch is summed up in the architecmtal splendours and sculptural 
adornments of the palaces of Sennachenb and Ashur-bam-pal at Nmeseh 
There arc other works, to be sure statues and vases and seals Even the 
sculptured rehefs of the palace walls arc more than a depicnon of violent 
exploit We can read m diem of gardem and plants, of fishing, excursions 
and feasts, of gods of love, of Inxuiious carpets and nchly embroidered gar-! 
nients, and of w omen and children There is here a mine of mterest not only 
for the student of manners and customs hut for the botanist and the ethnol- 
ogut In a dcpiaed group of tnbutts-bcarets the charactensnes of each raaal 
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Doamtetifatimi and Propa^diida 

or a siistamed and \igorous style is more open to qiicsaon Certainly the 
wing ed buUs tliat he had such trouble with before he got them installed at 
his front gate were dull and lifeless enough (Two similar ones, from tlie 
palace of Ashur-natsir-pal, now repose m the grand entrj-hall of the Metro- 
pohtan Museum m New York ) And one suspects a very mixed effect m the 
interiors They were colourful and showy, no doubt, with sculptured ala- 
baster panels, glazed tile msets, painted stucco murals, and lots of fiimishings 
set around. But the restorations of the archeologists and the recosered frag- 
ments themselves wtU not convince the modem observer of the existence of 
a subtly designed ensemble or a distincmcl) beautiful “st)lc ” 

The obsession with pain, torture, and conquest is illustrated particular!) 
in the alabaster reliefs witli which the bnck walls were lined inside the mam 
rooms Some are of Sennacherib’s tmie The ones better known to the pubhc 
arc of Ashur-bani pal’s era. two reigns larcr. (The mam senes has long been 
exhibited m the Bntish Museum ) 

There is no reason to read sadism into these records of violence and suffer- 
ing, they demomtrate rather the candid realism of rulers who lived by a 
philosophy of might-makcs-nght The kmg has spread out a picture-book 
of his career as he would like his subjects to thmk of it His predecessors had 
been depicted tramplmg their dead enemies or holdmg nets filled with 
severed heads His artists wall show more heads in his net and greater heaps 
of the slaughtered and trampled It is a pomt of honour that they shall outdo 
all carher chromders m settmg forth the magnitude of his conquests They 
convenient!) forget any defeats and reverses — what patnoac artist docs nott 
-^nd they exaggerate the numbers of the enemies slam or of lions killed. 

They convc) the gnsly lessons of war effectively and m detail But it is 
when the) come to depicaon of animals in the hunt that they display deep 
emouona! feeling, as w cU as a more sensitive hand m delmcation The human 
figure IS almost waUiout exception stiffly convcnuonal, even wooden But 
the animals arc obscrv ed wath a sort of cold s)'inpathy and arc supcrblv 
dra\vn'';rhcy arc hvmg. nobly hthc (Most hfclike of all arc die hunted 

Lons when they arc wounded^hc artist has observed these d)Tng beasts 
with a camera c)^ and has got down the sahent and tell-tale facts, the drac 
of paral)-scd legs, the snarling jaws, the fur) of the final leap Toda) w e can- 
not remember the prow css of the kmg dissoaated from hu crucic) his dis- 
position to boast of blood) slaughter The hons run a straightcr course to 
our admiration and pit) 
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lV(>iiiiJe(i Lioness Detail of relief from Ashitr-bani-pal s palace British Atiiseiim 
[Photo, courtesy Metropohian Miisann of ATi\ 


The merit here is, of course, one of realism. The reliefs touch a high spot 
m pictorial sculpture, but by no means one so high as the Victorian, discoverers 
of the Nineveh treasures judged. The stone murals constitute a remarkable 
achievement, they tell stirring stones in an idiom omamentai/y formalized 
if a bit heav)’ — with thrusts into compelling realism at mtervals — but m 
general dicy lack the arcJutectural uniti of superlatively great sculpture. 

NVulim a traditional formalization there is disiurbmg reversion to natural- 
istic imitation for its own sake Every rosette on a costume is worked out 
minutely, ever)’ nail on the hand, all the reins from charioteer to horses, and 
Cl cry fcatlicr in a wing. Seldom did the pbcing of the figures on the back- 
ground, or the grouping, approach the mtuitive compositional sense long 
since displa) ed by Eg)’pn^*' sailptors Seldom did cons entionahzation em- 
brace intmnsc suppression of detail and non-csscnnal for the sake of more 
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Assyrian Architecture 


t j pe can be recognized the Jews, for instance, shosv those striking facial 
traits that constitute a mark of the race to this day (The time of Sennachenh 
IS the age of the prophecies of Isaiah J^ut m the subject-matter of the reliefs, 


war IS first, hunting a good second, and the rest of hfe an 


incidental third^ 


Sennachenb transformed the hamlet of Nmeveh mto the capital of an 
empire, possibly to avoid developed ernes and elaborate palaces associated 
with earher kmgs There he set out to build distmcnvely and glorlouslj m 
his own name There he erected for himself “the palace that Im no nvah” 
which was actually its ofliaal name 

The palaces of the Assyrian kings were more than places of royal residence 
and imperial busmess Long before, the rulers had claimed divmc sanction if 
not divme heritage the kmg was part god and directly related by function 
or birth to the supreme national deity So the temple was a wing of thcpalacc, 
or perhaps its very heart But a wtse and practical hng did not leave too 
much of tile busmess of foresight and protection to the gods The temple- 
palace was a fortress as well 


There must base been a sttikmg diHerence m visual effect between the 
outside fottified walls and towets plam and gnm, and the pomp and mag- 
nificence of dccorauon and life withm A whole atyfiil of favoured people 
dwelt thete nobles, defendets, favountes, pohuoans For the long’s osvn 
quartets and those of hu wives, the gods, and then pnests, the appoiitments 
were sumptuous but the unhtatian outside bnck walls were compatanvely 
sheet and blank a combuianon to be noted often m later history, m Byzan- 
nne church, medieval keep, Florcntme palace, and Spamsh casde A cere- 
monial dooms ay brought the coloutfubess and ennehment of the mtenor 
to the facade, m flanking sculpture and iroet copper tehefi, and m natrosv 
bands of glazed brick that contmued out along the fortress walls The tradi- 
uonal architectural features ate, m most particulats from the Sumenan 

bywayofthcBabyknian and the ntual ztggurat or tosver donimates but 

the senrael svmgrd figures at the mam entry are said to be of Hitnte ongm 
And of course them sscre Irotunoos embelhshments from farther east, 
^d) too. there had been for long an mterehange of art products with 
Egypt. All dm jhe Assyjun monateh, brought mro one focus, one show of 
art. It u htel) that the designers and craftsmen svete largely imported from 
surrounding counmes Phcenieu and Syria and Egypt, each domg hu part 
w irhout a clear idea of the whole But the result svas grand. 
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Hunting scene from King Ashur-natsir-pal’s palace 


[Courtesy British Museum] 


King Sennacherib himself tells of his palace at Nineveh, in a tablet dictated 
to one of his scribes and translated in our own time at the British Museum: 

Cedar, cypress, and pine, timbers from Sinai and thick bars of bronze, did 
1 set in the doorways, and in the dwelling-rooms did I leave openings like 
lofty windows. Great stames of alabaster wearing cro^vns wth thorns did I 
set on eitlier side of the doorways . . . great winged bulls of white stone did 
I carve in the City of Tastriate beyond the Tigris for the great gates, and 
great trees did I cut from the neighbouring forests to build rafts on which to 


transport them. . . . With much effort and amid many difficulties were they 
brought to the gates of my palace.” The temple portion of the building was 
especially sumptuous, being described by the king as “rooms of gold and 
silver, of crystal, alabaster, and ivory, built for the dwelling of my God ” 
There is here, in the monarch planning dazzling outlays of architectural 
and decorative works, and in his arrogating to himself as imperial master 
the products of creative artists, a prototype of Hadrian and of Louis XIV 
But if the “I” of his account is to be taken literally, Sennacherib did indeed 
have the bom constructor’s sense of sound engineering and inventive build- 
ing; for he speaks familiarly of problems of lighting successfully met, in ways 
that dispel “the darkness of the old palaces,” and of hydraulic inventions that 
brought running water into the building. 

Whether he had the taste or artistic vision to weld this (‘fTr.r,. ; . 

cnort into a unity 
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ilije of the Chtjyeans 
intense plastic life, siicii is may be seen in the pninmvc work of a dozen 
peoples TJie sculptural virtues ire clouded by tiic purposes of ostentatious 
display and camera cxaciiiudc We arc made aware of the achievement of 
records as colossal and audacious as die kingly dictators could Jiavc desired. 
But we arc seldom aware of the artist’s living spirit transcendmg his com- 
missions and his materials 

But perhaps it is enough of distinction that the great Assynan impenahsts 
thus generously subsidized amsts let them hvc, at the pnee of turning their 
art to die service of long and slate, that thus early m the nse of human avi- 
llzanon those few men who exist for the expression of an inner vision and 
urge, sculptors, decorators, and poets, ate permitted to continue at their 
work, no matter on what terms, beside pnests, mctchants, and soldien The 
pomt we have reached m history is still before the chddhood of Greek art, 
which used to be counted the very ciadle of scnoiis icsthcnc activity And 
though we may feel disturbed at the thought of an art bound to dynasne 
purpose and a long’s peisonal publmty, we know that it was as much a 
victim of esubhshed Babylonian-Assynan ttadmon as of Ashur-bim-pal s 
selfisliness As a matter of faa there is other evidence of Ashut-bam pal’s 
geniime interest m the thuigt of the mind. He took an epochal step forward 
when he gathered documents and books and established one of the earhest 
known hbtanes The twenty-two thousand msenbed tablets, collected at his 
order to preserve accumulated knowledge m fields of rehgious ttadmon, 
saentifie discovery, history, and general hteratute, and systemaneally cata- 
logued have been found m the rums of the palace at Nineveh. Ashut-biu-pal 
himself makes a special point of the fact that as a ptmee he learned to rad 
and wiite, m addmon to the mote noble am of nduig and huntmv and-- 

nilincr & 


After the fall of Assyria which came about, the histonans say. became 
conquest was cattied too fat, because too many men were taken from the 
farms and impressed Into die „my. uuul the home country was too weak 
for effective resistance, the ntlBg power passed southlvatd again, to Babylon 
now raurgent u^det another mvaduig people, the Chaldeans These Lie 
destmed to rebuild the Mesopowmwn empite. to dommate die Neat Bast 
briefly, *en to see dieit su.e collapse because the ruling d„s overreached the 
hmits of safe exploitanon -This dowuliU wdl mark the end of Babylonlan- 
Assyttm independence, .he Imi sumd of die local Semites agamst a 
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Hunting scene from King Ashnr-bam-pal’s palace 
[Coiiricsy British Ahnam] 


of foreign overlords, beginning in 538 b.c. with submission to the Persians 
and continuing today in die British “mandate.” In the records the Chaldean 
is sometimes knowi as the Nco-Babylonian Empire. 

Here art is again summed up in the magnificent court of a ruler. In re- 
building Babylon, Nebuchadnezzar erected new temples to the ancient gods 
and constructed a palace of surpassing splendour. All the essential features of 
Assyrian niotuimcntal architecture seem to have been retained; it was the 
further push into luxuriousness and grandeur that gave Nebuchadnezzar’s 
acliicvcmcnt distuiction — and world-wide fame. The richly gardened ter- 
races of the palace were the almost mythical “hanging gardens” which the 
Greeks counted one of the Seven Wonders of the Wor?d. And probably the 
temple tower, or an earlier one on its site, was the Biblical Tower of Babel. 
(It was Nebuchadnezzar who destroyed Jerusalem and carried the Hebrews 
into capdvit)' in Babylonia.) 

Today the art-lover and tlic student of arch.Tolog)’ have uncovered far 
more tlian legend to testif)’ to the inagninccncc of the cit)* constructed by 
Nebuchadnezzar. For the ruins have been scarclied, detailed drawings have 
been made of palace and temple, and the famous Ishtar Gate, which stood 
at the end of tlie Street of Parades, b set up in a Berbn museum. On the 
brick, towers one may see the polydtromc design, with animals carefully 
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The End of BabYloniait Art 



Lion Glazed terra cotta relief troni die Street of Parades, Bab\ Ion, about 570 B c 
[Courtesy Melropeluan Afusnim of Art] 


depicted m high colounng The eBect is ga), the draiinig is adminible, the 
craftsmanship is impeccably expert 

But sculpture has lost its struaural rcbtiomhip to architecture Bach figure 
is independent, and the items are mere!) added up in sjniniemcal rows 
Plastic iraname has run out long before this True formal creation has 
ceased And as one looks baA to die carl) Sumenan art diat had del eloped 
a few miles to the southward nearly thirt) centuries carher, one feels that 
the nughty empires diat succeeded to those tiny at) -states added not a great 
deal to the progress of cepression m art. Just as m the reahn of ayd organiza- 
tion the ideas of bigness, expansion, wealth, and power carried state after 
sate mto sw ollen empires cerain to colbpst^though mdubiably adi ancmg 
the quantitamc sum of aeilizanon-so the ideas of bigness, show , and liuxiir) 
earned the arts into disunit) and flondit) In eorapanson with aiiynhing 
found on the sue of the new Babylon, the sculpture of Ur and Laeash IS 
fresh and strong aJid formally nch ^ 


The 1,1, penal an of bodi Assy™ and Neo-Babylon, then. ,s at the sophisti- 
cated term, nits of the long toad, where men no longer see the work as a 
creative ainty as a single self-suBiacnt formal achievement, the) lose the 
importance oftlie arch.tce.ual w hole, the plastic sy nthesu Thev arvdivertevl 
by imrvellousl) iini.a.ed detail, bv flonmh and os.cnatloi, Tins i, the an 
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The Hebrews, a people puntamcal and — history — msensmve to the 
suavities of the visual arts, loathed the spunousness of the show put on by 
dm last Babylon Saint John the Divine m the apocalyptic vision of die end 
of the world takes the aty of Babylon as a symbol of all that is abandoned 
and miqmtous: 

And there came one of the seven angels which had the seven vials, and talked 
%vith me, saying unto me. Come hither, I will shew unto thee the judgment of die 
great whore that sitteth upon, many waters 

With whom the kings of the earth have committed fornication, and the in- 
habitants of the eardi have been made drunk with the wine of her fomicadon 
So he earned me away m the spmt into the wilderness, and I saw a woman sit 
upon a scarlet coloured beast, full of names of blasphemy, having seven heads and 
ten horns 

' And upon her forehead was a name wnitcn, mystery, babyion the great, the 
MOTHER OF KARtOTS AND ABOMINATIONS OF THE EARTH 
And after these dungs I saw another angel come do\vn from heaven, having great 
power 

And he cned nughaly with a strong voice, saying, Babylon the great is fallen, is 
fallen, and is become the habitation of devils, and the hold of every foul spirit, and a 
cage of every unclean and hateful bird 

And the kings of earth, who have committed fomicanon, and lived deliaously 
widi her, shall bewail hef, and lament for her, when they shall see the smoke of her 
bummg, 

Standing afar off for the fear of her torment, saying, Alas, alas that great city 
Babylon, that mighty aty* for m one hour is thyjudgmcnt come 

And the merchants of the earth shall weep and mourn over her, for no man 
bu)cth their merchandise any more 

The merchandise of gold and stiver and preaous stones, and of pearls, and fine 
bnen, and purple, and silk, and scarlet, and all thyme wood, and all manner \csscls 
of ivory, and all manner vessels of most preaous wood, and of brass, and iron, and 
marble. 

And cinnamon, and odours, and omtmcnts, and frankmcense, and wine, and 
oil and fine flour, and wheat, and beasts, and sheep, and horses, and clunots, and 
slaves, and souls of nictt 

And tlie fnuts that thy soul lusted after arc departed ftom thcc, and all things 
^\hlch were damty and goodly are departed from thee, and thou shalt find them no 
more at all 

The aid, according to Daniel, came like this One night m the jear 539 
B c. Bchhazrai, last king of Babylonu. “made a great feast to a Aousand 
of Ills lords, and drank %vmc before the thousand Belshazzar, whiles he 
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tasted the %\ine, rormnanded to bnng the golden and sil\ er vessels uhich his 
father Nebuchadneazar had taken out of the temple which was m Jerusalem, 
that the king, and his pnnces, his tmes, and ius concubmes, nught dnnk 
therem ” 

But the rojal guests drank not to the God w hose temple had been despoiled 
Instead thc\ “praised the gods of gold, and of silver, of brass, of iron, of 
v\ ood, and of stone ” In the same hour there appeared a hand vvTiting on the 
wall, and Daniel read out the meaning to Kmg Bclshazaar “Thou art vv eighcd 
m the balances, and art found wanting . Thy kmgdom is divnded, and 
given to tlie Medes and Persians ” That night “was Bclshaaaar the king of the 
Chaldeans slam And Danus the Median took the kingdom ” 


Where did these ahen conquerors come from* Cymis, who should be 
substituted for Darms m Darnel’s account (and Nabonidus for Belshazzar), 
was the ruler over a smaU country and a comparative handful of people,' 
w hose ideal, said Herodotus, was “to nde and to shoot and to tell the truth ” 
He conquered the Medes. blood-rtlaovcs of the Penians, the nch Lydians 
under King Crasus, and finally Baby loma before he died His son Canibyscs 
pushed out the bounds of the Empire until even Egypt was vassal Under 
*e later Danus the Great, the Persian Empire was the broadest of pre-Roman 
dominions ^ 


Up to tim nme the Petsunt h^d had bu, meagre an of their or™, eont- 
pared anth Ac Citaldcao doplaj The, nota saaa the gorgeous palaces and 
temples of then subject peoples, at Babjion and Nmeaeh and Thebes and 
doubtfes ihctt beam heg^ to ,eam for gmndeut. fot lu-aunous embeihsh- 

ment for extravagant and impressive Art. 


ntctc u an anc^t tecotd «h.eh ttlls hoaa the matenals of. and the artuans 
for. the palace at asem brought from a grea. man, pUees from near- 
b, Babalonta and S,m fem L,d.a and Cana, from Esj^n „ Afnea. and 
from Bacma up toaa-ard the S.ba™ steppe, The aanous st,hme feamtes 
to k carried from the man, collahotato„ can be found m the sttueturcs 
a. Pemtpoln and Susa Ac first otptostom of monumenul art m Petsta. The 
palaces ate on Ae Dab, lonem scale and folloaa closels Aeterra„„, WC 

'■>To.;itirrra!:d,i°™ 

chambers. The sculpmrcxi murals pomt dirc«]\ hirV a t. * 

Ae,teo„cepno„a„dmAc.rsKaB„,!:L,.efS,uet"^^^^^^^^ 

m Ac hne of descent from AAnr-mtssr-paf. galler.es of doeun.;!;”^ 
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Relief from tl»c palace at Pcrscpolis, Persia 
jCemJfJ)’ OtwuoI hstUutt, UniversUy tj" Cliiraje] 


And yet there is a something new, a different atmosphere. The relief 
figures arc better disposed, more expertly patterned on the backgrounds. 
Certainly there is less interest in naturalistic detail. Observed characteristics 
and familiar peculiarities are less inskted upon. There k a hint of an elegant 
formalism. The Assyrian-Babyloiiian descent into realkm is stayed; the direc- 
tion is reversed, toward formal and decorative ordering. 

The columns of the audience-halls of the palaces at Persepolis and Susa 
were topped by capitals each carrying two kneeling oxen. The sculptured 
composition has values never seen in Mesopotamian work. Obviously a 
fresh spirit has come into sculpture. The animals are vigorous, graceful, alert, 
stylized. In the light of later work, this must be marked as typical Persian. 

Just so does a new spirited vitality enter into the sentinel figures in the 
gateway of the palace at Persepolis. Studied as they obviously are from the 
standard Babylonian winged figures, they signalize a feeling for animal 
sculpture that was lost, perhaps, when the Assyrians took over the archetype 
from the Hittites. The Persians bring back something of the northern spirited 
manipulation of decorative elements. 

A basic dktincrion in art methods is here made apparent. The Assyrians 
and Babylonians, in spite of an occarional wooden sort of conventionaliza- 
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Ibn Copper, Persian, Achminenid penod Ccllectmi Phyllis Aeherinan 
[Cmirlesy Aiiiensaii Instilulefar Itaniaii An tiiii Arclttrology] 



non, leaned tosvard a reabsne an that Is akin to the Cretan and Myccn-ean, 
the protot)pes of the Gncco-Roman or classic development Persia after 
sifting out the mgrcdicnts gathered up from capnvc peoples, turned in the 
opposite direction, toward an an decorative in intention, fonnalized m 
aspect, and nch m colour and madcntal patterning -Whether the impnhc 
may not have entered fanher back, in a Scythian or Indo-Iranian reservoir 
of Aryan cultural beginnings, IS a question to be considered m later chapters 
—since the evidence is to be found not m the land of ongm but m a score of 
streams tshich seem to have flowed from it One of its carhest manifesta- 
nons, seen ra the Lunstan bronzes, is a part of the Persian background 
Unlike the large sculptured galc-roonstcn, and the architectural capitals 
tlie polychrome glazed rehefs on the Susa palace walls arc svholly Babylonian 
m feeling and aspect The animaU and the bow men might hat e been drawn 
on the clay by the same hand that did the bulb and hons of the Ishtar Gate 
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In another direction notahl> in the tomb of C>rns at Pawqardx there is 
a foreign sobrict) and restraint due no doubt to the Persian king s admiration 
for Greek aihurc Tlic building \soiild indicate tliat Grecian architects liad 
been imported But this We*5tcm influence \\as destined like tlic Babj Ionian 
realism to disappear under what was soon to become a topical Oncntal 
way of art 

If Persian culture at this time — that of the Ach-eiiicnids tlic dynasty 
founded by C>rus — was partly derivative a foundation was quickly laid for 
one of the great distnirtivc art-styles of the future Persia wnll have a long 
and noble history m the creative fields from the time of the next revival 
the Sassaman to the seventeenth century Persian art will also father the 
Byzantine and the Moslem 


An art closely related to the Mesopotamian was developed by the Hittites 
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The Hutites 



EajgU Stone Hitdtc 

[Courtesy Umversity Musaim Pi ilodelphia] 


a people who lived to the noithwcsmaid of Astym from Armema otcr 
into Ai.i Minor The monumenta are fett and there ate no mdicanons that 
tint was a settled centre of culture dunng the centunes when the Sumenan 
and Egypnan amsts wem shapmg the earhest ctvdired bodies of art The 

Himtes mdeed '"ter'dmtohutotydonngnareelymorethan eight hundred 

years but there Is a dutmctive style m the recovemd Hitme sculptures The 
formalirauon IS firmer The figures of the reliefs are squared Th^ fill their 
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Lions Stone column base Hitncc excavated near Annoch 
Oriental /»«ri/wre, Uuit'ersUy of Chicago] 


spaces with better compositional effect And the Hittitc car\cr more easily 
suppressed naturalistic detail for the sake of strong sculptural unity Commg 
after the Sumenan civilizaaon, the neighbouring Hittitc one borrowed 
institutions and arts, but kept its osvn native accent It was probably refreshed 
from that source-land to the north wlicna were to spread the Iraman or 
Indo-Aryan influences 

In the lands to the south there are even more confused and mdeterminate 
cultures The Hittites were probably of a race related to the Aryan-speaking 
peoples The Syrians, on the other hand, were Semitic, like the Assynans 
who were their neighbours to the eastward, and the Hebrews to the south 
But Syria and Palestmc, as also Pheemaa, \vcrc on the highroads of commerce 
and culture, and subject to cross-currents of influence And so it is no surprise 
to find their arts at one time reminiscent of the Babylonian, at another of the 
Mycenxan, wth even occasional reminders of the distinctive expressiveness 




^4- Phcptnaa, Lydta, Syria 

In the twentieth century for the fint time, archseologists are systematically 
digging out the evidences of tliose borderland avihzations PJiccnicia has left 
— as far as has been discovered — no art legacy so valuable as the uitcUec- 
tual one embodied m die alphabet liandcd down to Western nations none 
so distmctive as the tradition of maritime mvention and commercial cxplo- 
rauon which made famous Sidon and Tyre Ljdta is remembered for 
the mvenuon of designed coinage Tlic fixmg of a value-relationship be- 
tween gold and silver coins %vas appropriately an mnovaaon of the gold- 
obsessed Kang Creesus of L)dia S)’na will enter mto art history later as the 
cradle of Eastern Christian art, and again as a first centre of Moslem rule and 
culture, but leaves onl> secondary evidences out of the time of Sumena and 
of the Babylonian domination of the Near EasL A few statuettes m museum 
coUecoons arc notcwortli) They arc votive offerings m copper, and perhaps 
among them are the w orld s earhest speamens of representation of the human 
figure in metal The isle of Cyprus wiU become a fusing bowl uito which 
the Mycensan, loiuan, and Babyloman streanu will pour, and it will have a 
more or less distinctive sculptural art, and be in mm a source of mfluence on 
the Greeks 

But all these threads are >ec tangled. It is necessary to go back to the history 
ofEgypt and ofthe Aegean avihzations before any luad account is possible 
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Pyramid, Statue, and Picture m Egypt 


W HAT IS most characteristic about Egypt is its endunngness Here the 
continuous record of man spans three times the age of the Christian 
civilization — but in nature nothing has changed neither the ageless Nile, the 
unfailing flood and recession, the ever-present sun, nor the flanking deserts 
Here Mother Earth broods, susiauis, contuuies, and allows no interruption 
TNNcnty-six known dynasnes of native kings had come and gone before 
Plato vmted Egypt Alexander and the Romans were episodes ui a following 
lesser age, still before Christ was bom m near-by Palestine The Cross came, 
and centuries later gave way to the Crescent, but tlic Nile endured and tlie 
ancient Egyptian art endured, for the nver and the desert, obscunng men 
and institunons, find their counterpart only m Egyptian art In it too the 
rhythm is slow, ponderous, enduring "Where "Western art is brilliant, nervous, 
staccato, Egyptian art is massive, silent, certain The rock-cut tombs, the 
pyramids and the basalt statues, outlast empires The sun still shines on 
pyramid, temple, domed mosque, and minaret, and the opened tombs reveal 
art as hving, as compelhng, as it was forty-five centuries ago 
On the map the Fertile Ribbon tiiat is Egypt hangs like a fluttering pennant 
shaken from tlic lower comer of the Fertile Crescent of Mesopotamia and 
S> na In all the world art came carbest to these tsvo valley regions The reason 
1$ the same Civilization and culture develop where physical hvmg has been 
nude secure, where Nature has succoured man but has left just enough 
obstacles to challenge his SMts, to enforce co-operation and sclf-disciplinc 
It all begins m the fcrtilit) of the soil Before die arts can be conceived and 
bom, men must hvc without too great hardship, be freed from too exhaust- 
ing labour The casj culture of the plough and the pcnnaneiic) of tlic hearth 
are indispensable prchmmatics, and these the land of Eg) pt assured 
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Tiie Land of Egypt 

JEgypt IS an elongated oasis, a narrow smp of marvellously productive 
fields when watered, stretching for seven hundred miles between the parched 
Arabian and Libj'an deserts The strange arciunstance of a thread of produc- 
tive land between unproductive wastes not only cased the work of hving 
but aaed as a warrant of security m another waj There was no constant 
danger of attack from either flank, only the Mediterranean and Equatorial 
Africa at the two distant ends of the nbhon affording approach. Between 
w'ars the Egyptians enjoy ed peace for centuries on end, a case almost unique 
in the history of man 

Isolation afforded instituaons and art a subihty and persistence never 
known m Chaldea and Assyna, or, later, in Persia, Greece, or Rome Be- 
tween the first dated kingdom and the Assyrian mvasion, twenty-seven 
centunes later, the succession of native Egyptian kings was broken by only 
one interregnum of foreign domimoon There was tune for the slow gesu- 
tion and development of a typically Egyptian art Between the amaangly 
beautiful dionce statue of Khafre and the celebrated portraits of Ikhnaton 
and his queen, fifteen centunes roUed away Withm a shorter penod the art 
of Greece wras bom, flowered, withered, was reborn m the show of Rome 
and again died. 


When the race fcnotvn as Egj-poan is aiscovered to dated history there is 
ahead) a body of avihted customs and msatmtons, of sfcilh and crlfis The 
Ncohthic adsance here has been one mth that of Asia and Europe, and the 
archeologists now exhibit undated weapons and pottery with all the charac- 
tcnstic Stone Age ptopomomng and omamcmanon without refinement 
When the curtam is really lifted, no one knows how many centnnes later 
)et forty centnnes before Chnst, there is already an advanced culture with 
agncultntal skills, picture wntmg, manufacture, navigation, and bmldine m 
bnck. ^ 

It IS usual m datmg cscuts m Eg)-ptiau history to begm svith 4241 B a A 
native hutonan of the third centur) u c. left chronological tables figured to 
lliat ) ear It was then, perhaps, that the first calendar of 365 davs ss™ mreo- 

duced for the first time the countujg of yean began ^ 

The First Dj-^t) , svbich meum merel) die 
reigned from about 3400 jears before ChnsL Then came wh J 

the Old Kingdom, csublished about 2980 8 c The latter was d 

through the fall of six ruling houses and eight centunes and irradud^ouc 
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of the world’s most fruitful penods of creative art, that m which the great 
pyramids and the most noble statues were produced 
The Egyptologist finds it convenient to refer to the Old Kmgdom as the 
golden age of art, and to note roughly two other peaks m the Middle King- 
dom, from about 2000 B c , and m the New Kingdom, about 1370 B c Dur- 
ing the long decline thereafter will be found mmor renaissances, before the 
typical Egyptian virtues arc dissipated under Greek, then Roman, then 
Islanuc domination 

Who were the Egyptian people? What was the racial make-up, what the 
character of this nation destined to create the first very great body of potent 
and immortal art* As we first come to know them, the Egyptians are de- 
scribed by ethnologists vaguely as part of a crystalhzmg Eastern Mediter- 
ranean cisolization, svith fused dements probably from lower (Negro) 
Africa, from the Semitic lands, and from the Afncan Mediterranean coast 
(a Berber strain) The evidence is fragmentary and mixed a Hamitic language, 
at least one t)’picall) Central Afncan deity (a hippopotamus god) and the 
absence of physical characteristics clearly Semitic or Negro The chances arc 
that this nation was more than usually the result of the draining of diverse 
tacul groups into a favoured land, and of their long mtcrmingUng 
The possibility of ahen antecedents of Egyptian act is even more in the 
realm of misty speculation Certainly the architecture is native, out of the 
soil and the local trees and stone Ehc Faurc has offered with reserve the sug- 
gestion that the sculpture of Egypt is a true descendant of the prehistonc 
Negro idol, that thus, through the later diffusion of the arts of the Nile into 
Aegean, Greek, and Near Eastern lands, and so over all Europe and across 
Asia to China, the sshite and yellow artists derived some of the rhythmic 
and plastic sensitivity of the Negro 

Eat too much has been written about death, £ear, and morbid introspection 
as determining factors ui Egyptian life and art It is necessary, by way of 
correction, to emphasize the normal cheerfulness and love of gaiety m the 
native character The thought ofdeath did not he like a pall over the comings 
and gomgs, the work and the play, of this essentially sunny people It is true 
that gods, god-kmgs, and their pnests ruled and demanded imphcit obedience, 
every one believed that the more important part of existence came after deadi, 
the wise man made provision for a canymg over of the normal pleasures 
of life into that mfimtely longer term, and the building dut was construacd 
to last, to outwit accident and tune, was the tomb, not the house or palace. 
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Love and Lighthearted Song 
But even the sculptured rehefs and painted murals in the tombs often turn 
from religious and sombre subject-matter to record the lighterjoj's of hsing 
and uhcn tomb offerings ^^erc sealed up with the body, the) were mtendcd 
not for propitiation of the gods but as an assurance that the deceased imght 
be etemall) surrounded with the good foods, the flowers, the arts, to which 
he had been happil) accustomed on this earth 

The evidence of the ancient Egj’poan's cheerfulness, e\ en lightheartedness, 
has come to hght wnth the reading of thousands of routine and htcrary 
documents, and with fuller study of sculptured rehefs and mural paintings 
Can an) one surround \vith an atmosphere of gloom or obscssne pict) the 
girl-poet who wrote for her lo\cr “the beautiful and gladsome songs of th\ 
sister, whom th) heart lo\es, as she walks m the fields”* Her dail) work is 
the snanng of wild ducks ui the marshes, but in love she forgets to set snares, 
and awkwardl) fnghteiu the birds 

The wild duck scatter far, and now 
Again che\ ii^ht upon the bough 
And cr\ to their kind. 

Soon the) gather m the sea — 

But unharmed I let them be 
For low has filletl nn mind 

Once, “remembering the lo\e-hght m thine e)es ” she opens the trap to 
let a bird escape ‘ What will ni) angrv mother sa\ *’ But she suigs none- 
theless 

The late Arthur Wcigall, most human of En)-ptologists, has particular!) 
stressed the lightheartedness of the dwellers early and late, m the Vallc) of 
the Nile He quotes the Ioa e songs that are so like modem l)’ncs (die one 
above being paraphrased from his pages), and he insists upon the sunshine, 
laughter, and fcasnng. die pleasure pavilions and gardens and excursion boats 
He notes that asceticism vv as unknown m Eg) pt before Chmnan times fortv 
centuries passed without its corrcaive or its blighting influence Hathor and 
Bast, goddesses of pleasure — not in the spintua! sense of the vv ord, the records 
indicate — were m the normal hierarch) ofdcincs 
The mummies, the rock-cut tombs, and the Book ofthc Dead muled the 
first modem investigators For the tombs and heaviest statue's were the first 
to be dug up. and die) survived in greater mmiber because thej had been 
fashioned to outlast etcmit) So the Western world deduced that the Nilc- 
dvvcllcrs vvere a sombre, fuiicreal-mindcd, and puritanical people Onl) 
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cxtenor walls— can be traced back to pnminvc building with mud over tied- 
together palm sticks or pap> rus reeds, or to the first bnck construction along 
the Nile The arch was early known and occasionally used But of all this 
early activity we have only fragmentary evidence 

The pyramids, monuments uniqne and unforgettable, constitute the out- 
standing architectural achievement of the age The) nse from the desert like 
clusters of man-shaped mountains, mathematically severe, gcomctncally 
serene, looming up impressively Their purpose was twofold Bach pyramid 
encloses far down m the mountamous solidity of the structure a tomb- 
chamber and connected rooms designed as the owner's home m the after life 
The second purpose, naturally more evident in the pyramids of the kings, was 
to impress the living, to rear an inescapably imposing memorial 

The architectural virtues of the pyramids are all on the side of simplinty, 
largeness, and rcgulanty There is no ornament, no ranging of decorame 
columns, no elaboration of doorways, no ennehmem of edges, only the 
naked four-sided erection, rumg to take the sun. announong to all' beholders 
the uncompromising majesty of the god-long There was uonctheless subtle 
plannmg and adjustment the slope carefully studied, the mass calculated, to 
determine the exact triangle agamst the sky Or so at least wc must beheve, 
smcc so man) generations of wanderers in Egypt have been impressed The 
pyramids speak, it may be. remotely, impersonally, ovcrwhclnungly, but 
they live architccturaU) . the) are ahvc with their own unique architectural 
vitality Men arc moved b) them, vibrate to theu- elemental rhythm 

For those who are moved but ask if it is not a natural rather than an artistic 
effect that moves them, there can be only one answer art is what man con- 
trives, and no one is competent to say that what is contrived mtncatcly, with 
the refinements of lace cultural dccorauon and ornamentation, is snpenor, as 
art, to that which remains dose to basic forms nakedly impressive The 
pyramids may move men primarily as mass as weight as unbroken upward 
thrust and as much might be said of Mont Blanc or Mount Rainier, but the 
precision and die calculated proporaoniiig and balance arc notable too and 
mark tlic pile as artifinal. as a new creation, outside nature with 'defi 
niK artistic intent— b) ssliidi the obsetter fifty eciuuncs latiJt is thrilled 
just as were the siibjcas of Kliiifu or of Khafte, the kings «ho reared the 
monuments 

A school of thought has arisen which ascribes mystical significance to the 
fonu of the great p)Tamids Throughout art. the argument goes, the «tbcnc 
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The Pyramids Ltilwgraph by Loins Hoghe after David Roberts 
[G Croly The Holy Land] 


response is partly to a calculated order within the painting, statue, or building 
The artist is inspired, beyond ail matters of subject and use, to fix in each of 
his works an echo of the rhythm or continumg order of the universe, a revela- 
tion of the ultimate balance and repose of the cosmos As creator he works m 
the stuff of the spimung spheres, tJie heavenly axes and tensions and orbital 
paths He intuitively designs a new world bcspeakmg cosmic prmaples 
Well, the pyramids, the mystics say, exhibit the most amazing cor- 
respondences and relationships m die measurements of line and area, of 
w eight and mass No one, to be sore, has been able to unravel the mystery 
of just how certain mathematical visual relationships, certam geometneal 
Jiidden figures, call forth a pleasurable or ecstatic response m the human soul, 
in the deep region beyond sense and beam, affordmg satisfaction, a consaous- 
ncss of unity with the source of creation There is no formula for plastic 
creation Suffice it to sa) that the pyramids have this deep-cuttmg original 
nghmess They are geometric, musical, for music, the least hteral and least 
intellectually explainable of the arts, the most elusive and most unaccountab] j 
moving, IS also the most exactly mathematical 
Behmd the sheer asthetic and monumental effect there comes trailing the 
intellectual ainosity , the mevitable qiKsaon of how by what method was 



Tombs and Gods 


later did the bright jeneller,. the decorated beds, the dotvn cushions, the 
love poems, the hp rouge, and the cjo-tmt come to notice, and the colourful 
murals pictunng hunten and musicians and dancen. Hovers and fruits 
Doubdess any list of the major and profound ssorks of Jegypnan art must 
begm svith the pyramids, the gnome and dionte statues, and the sculptured 
tomb-valU But there are too the everyday arr of sensuously msmuadng 
decoration, a range of lovmgly shaped wine jars and perfume boxes, and 
feliatous and colourful pictures of dad) life 

There is reason to beheve that, if the collective Egypnan mind occasional!, 
d„ ell on the long sleep of death, it came the qmcker to a familiar conclusion 
that one does ,v eU to spend the xvalcmg hours of today m the more attainable 
groves of happiness, with a reasonable regard to the pleasures of the senses 
There seems to hare been about the usual propomon between innocent 
heait-fteeing diversion and excessive indulgence in drunienness and semu- 
ali^, svhile the ptiests assumed the mam burden of philosophic thinhmg 
Tombs IS not just the word for the stmctuies m which so much of 
Egyptian art has been brought to light Widim the proteetmg pyramid or 
mastaba, wlueh may appear forbiddmg because lachmg m extenor colour 
or ornamentation there is likely to be a senes of rooms mote like a hsable 
villa m fu^hmgs and decoranons Withm this the mummy may best he 
thought of as a man nicely wrapped up for hu next long journey and sweet- 
ened svith gums, spiem, md perfumes When you dig him up! tlurty ren- 
tunes later, you wlU hkely scdl find die flowen around hmi, and howls of 
frmt, andjesselle^ and remmden of dancmg gnls and jaunts up the over 

Rchgiom faith has ahvays been a powerful determmant of amsne expres- 
sion, and loyal^ to kmg, is only second m mfluence Temple, cathedral, 
palace and tomb, idol and toy al pomait, the pirmrmg of rchgiou, legendry 
and of eouitlj pageant,, and dnetsion-udie these from die body of world 
art and only a fiagment of the treasuie of die past remams Egypt had no 
mote than its fan share of hkenesses of god and pnest, ofkmg and noble, and 
Jts quota of temples and crvpts 

The gods are many m Egypt, and nor so eery awe-mspmng or austere if 
one obess impliad, and doe, not forget the pnesn m harvest mond. or on 
pay-day There o, mdeed, a nne habnee of the aloof and the fanuhar, of a 

Tj ™ T7’ n? 'TV'-'* '■™ “•"-I atlribures diat are 

mas 7,bfN ? hkeabh For worshrp dte sun-god n supreme, and dm 

ma, be the Nde-god, too The sun and the Nile ate the tw o obvious, familiar. 
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and never-changing facts of the geographical environment To them, per- 
sonified, must be addressed die respect, the propitiation, the thanks, that are 
bound up in rehgious sentiment No less the well-known animals, once 
tribal totems or personal fetishes perhaps, they have become assoaated wath 
specific god-ideas The cow and the jackal, the serpent and the hawk, the 
lion and the goat — the deity is imagined in die guise of one of these 

This animal idolatry is notable parbcularlj for those who believe that art 
is a contmually changing venture into formalized expression contmually re- 
newed out of understanding and love of nature Even if the artist were 
forced by a priesthood to serve gods alone, here would be a treasure house of 
familiar and beloved models ready to his hand If his aptitude for reproduemg 
the characteristic appearance of hon or bull were rcmforccd by a burning 
faith m a hidden god-aspect of the animal, h) a desire to image it m a larger 
significance, as symbolizing the order and rhythm at the heart of die world, 
might he not the better transcend mere reproduction, mere portraiture, and 
nse to art as creation, as rev elation* Might he not thus come to express the 
insinuating intimate reality of the ammal as seen, as known in daily life, and 
add the divine implication, the artist’s subjective contribution! 

It IS thus that Egyptian art is to be viewed and enjoyed it is so amazingly 
true to model and attitude, with masterly freedom from ovcr-pictunng, with 
selectiveness, and yet so true to inner vision 

The temples of the Old Kingdom penod have lapsed into rum Of archi- 
tecture there is practically nothing left from the golden age except the 
pyramids These are monuments enough to any avilization perhaps, and it is 
significant that the tombs of kings, rather than the houses of the gods, should 
have claimed men’s most enduring expression m the bmldmg art Certam 
temple sites and rums have been excavated, particularly in die pjTanud and 
other bunal-groimd areas, and considerable information has been amassed as 
to how the early Egyptians built, but there is little to engage the eje as 
survivmg architectural composition 

The temples of the Fourth and Fifth Dynasties, the very height of the Old 
Kmgdom’s flow enng and the period of surpassmgl) great sculpture, seem to 
have been sev crcl> geometrical hcav’y, scarce!) ornamented at all Toward 
the end of this penod the squared giamtc pillars became less severe columns 
with palm-hkc forms or added lotus-bud capitak Most of the conventional 
language of the bmldmg art— ornament, overhang, shght mvvard slope of 
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this stupendous engineering feat accomplished’ The great pyranud, that of 
Khufu, in the group at Gizeh which was one of the Scsen Wonders of the 
World on Gr«k tunes covers an area of thirteen acres Each side is about 
755 feet long at the base-line The stone in the praoicallv solid structure totals 
more than diree million cubic yards This colossal structure, in which the 
average single stone block vs cighs two and one-half tons, w’as ereaed without 
modem Iiftmg machmery But engineers hav c shown how with an equip- 
ment of ramps, wedges, and other elementaty devices the task could be 
accomplished, granted armies of human workmen The Greek historian 
Herodotus recorded the legend that one hundred dbousand men vvxre 
occupied tw enty )xars m the erecuon of the Great P) ramid These w ere, of 
course, slaves 

Toda) the extenor of the Great Ejiamid is comparative!) rough and un- 
finished, but once it was resplendent m a pcrfcctl) fitted and polished shell of 
bmestone This coating was removed in the course of the ages as builders in 
ncar-b) Cairo needed and helped thcmsch es to the nteelv polished blocks of 
stone for use m such alien scructutes as mosques and monasteries and tourut 
hotels 

The pyramids are logical outgrowths of the primitive Eg)’ptian’s common 
tomb-under-a heap-of-sand. The sand-pde was enlarged and the top flat- 
tened. Then more enduring matcnals were unhzcd, and the tomb-house 
became a raised terrace, still with sloping sides and flat top a mastaba, as the 
Arabic has it, from a word meaning * bench.” finally a king had masubas 
piled on each other, in diminishing sire, thus amving at the step pyramid 
And $0, from its general form, the true pj'ramid. 

But the Ulterior chamben were not enlarged to match. The great p)Tamids 
arc almost sobd rock, the space given to rooms and passages consatunng a 
small fraction of the total volume 

Sculpture is the art pre-eminent among those immortalized m ihu cradle 
of the monumental arts, during the Egjpnan Old Kingdom It was, irtnenv- 
bet, three thousand )can before those Greeks who onl) yxsterda) were 
accounted the supreme sculptors of the ”annent” w orld 

The celebrated SpKmx of Gizch is signifscani in that a Pharaoh and his 
architecn could conceiv e and execute a statue of such colossal snlr and in 
aiustic leUnomhip to near-by pyramid and temple With it architectural in- 
V ention escapes the limitations ofa smgle building and deals with the plan and 
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appearance of a considerable area a reach forward to a saper-architecture 
that has hard!) )et matured m our Western miheu, and then m an almost 
exclusively theoretical way— m aty plamimg and “idealistic” coinmunit\ 
plannmg 

The Sphinx could not have mo\ed so many observers to exclamations of 
w onder and dehght if it did not possess genume sculpmral ments m addition 
to Its imposmg size and the novd use of a natural stone outcroppmg for its 
material mass It dommates its desert and fits perfectly wnth the magnitude of 
the pyramids 

The much-remarked emgmanc expression is partly, no doubt, an acadent 
of time, and the me of it as a symibol of insoutabihty is a matter of secondary 
importance m any case, a literary or mtellecttial addinon But it is likely that 
the original unravaged monument partook generously of that true sculp- 
tural proportiorung, that calculated massing of \olumes -which is the key 
virtue of the art Something of this cssennal sculptural cffectisencss rcmams 
even today, after “restoren” ha\e added their munlanons to those of time 
The Sphinx also expresses kmgly aloofiiess and impenousness He is the 
■watcher, lookmg o>cr common men’s heads, the king-god ^\ho dfes\ his 
po^er and his distuieaon from ditmc communion beyond the earthly 
orld. The Msitor today f»U this sense of kingliness added by the sculptor’s 
po^^er to visualize and gise symbolic form to inner charactcnsncs The 
portrait head on the hon body -was a convention of the time, one of mans 
conventions by which the armt might impress the popular mmd -with the 
diNinity and majesty of the ruler 


Fommatdy there ere loser monuments of the same reign that hate 
survived mtaet. Not of the same eaeepnonal phj-ncal thmensions, the) 5-et 
breathe the sense of largeness, massise order, and nohle ptnpomomng svhtch 
n of the veo’ essence of stone smlptnre Of thn sort n the dmnte statue of 
Khafre, ssho nas also the kmg-bmlder of the Sphmx. D.ome n one of the 
most mmetahle of stones, and modem sculptors base expressed amazement 
Aat so fimshed a monummt could have been ehnelled and ground out of so 

Bm. hke a matemh But there B no famtest lack of master) here. Ihe M,u/'c 

is supremely crafcmanlikc. even while supremely hsing 
What .s tt m thn stork that moves ns. that )aelds five dmusand )ears after 
mal^g. tlje ssamung pleasure of the seulptuml expenence, Eveu as ne 

ihj-thm of the stone, vse dehght in the mith and depth and fethng of the 
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SeaU^ Ft£iirf of King Kftafre Detail Cairo Museum 
[Photo, courtesj Ale/ro/»oliraM Museum of Ait] 


portraiture Here is a king of anaent Egypt The man is before us m every 
feature, ever) telling lineament Not the individual man unsupported, but the 
mdividual inspired, become superman The god-king idea is fused with the 
iTj4Yjv2fCfii\ ■aWAMit mvA tTAjatyaMyri, -gciz^ toiA a 

true grandeur to frame and bulk and stature The god m this case is also 
symbolically m attendance is visually bound up m the head-dress a part of 
the physical synthesis This is the man kmg-god m one representation, one 
breaihmg entity 

But the hfelikeness of a man, his diaractcr and endowments, does not alone 
make great art If n did our contemporary photographic portraiture would 
be on a level with the Egyptian masterpieces The greater miracle hes in the 
typical sculptural achievement Fctmg of the life of the model is never 
enough. There is an inner artistic vitality, bom of creative use of the medium. 
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which meets and matches outward observation and psychological under- 
standing It IS the greater wonder in these Old Kingdom statues that they live 
with an amazing sculptural life 

The sense ofnobihty conveyed is but half of the hmg, the other half is the 
sculptural medium nobly used. Stone lends itself, m a master’s hand, to the 
expression of orgamc order, characterful solidity, immobile calm Half of 
what we feel, mtuiavely, m our enjoyment of Egyptian sculpture, is the 
quahty of the stone muluphed, concentrated, revealed The mtegnty of the 
block of gramte remains, strong movement is confined, its power is revealed 
By no means are all the mulcitudmous statues of the Old Kmgdom equally 
ahve and potent. The conventions of sculptured portraiture had been fixed 
long before a few hardly changmg attitudes, an arrangement only shghtly 
asymmetneal, a standardized body with only the face subject to true portrait 
treatment This setting of rules and types resulted in a great amount of in- 
ferior routme statue nuking, with artisuc potency as a secondary considera- 
tion Often the sculptural formahzation has degenerated to meaningless 
ngidity and empty rhetonc. The kingliness has become a formula, unvaned 
from good Pharaoh to bad, from one family of routine sculptors to another 
The statue of this early penod, to be sure, never degenerates into over- 
elaboration or laboured delineation of natural detail It is, in general, large and 
broad, but m its infenor forms it lacks the sensitive adjustment, the plastic 
aUveness, the inner vision There arc, however, figures that approach the 
Khafrc m nobility and subtlety Some arc m stone, some m wood, and still 
within the golden age the fine metal statues appear 

Perhaps the most sorting sculptural conception in wood preserved from the 
pre-Buddhist avilizanon is the statue known as the ShcUi El-Bded or the 
Village Magistrate It is impossible to tcU how far the wood may have gamed, 
m gram and finish, m the fifty centuncs during which it kept its vigil m a 
tomb During that penod it lost — ^mercifully it must seem to us now — a coat 
of pamt. In any case die “effect" seems absolutely nght The solidity, the 
architectonic struemre, and the reposeful and powerful bcarmg seem per- 
fectly calculated, masterfully achieved 

Agam the hfclikcness is tivofold true to mdividual character and sunon, 
and mtcnscly of the meJiiini The man hves agam in essence, and then doubly 
so because of die formal vitality of the sculpture as such As a nutter of fact 
the portrait is so true to type, a sclf-satufied “offiaal ’ type persutmg till 
today, that the naavc workers who dug up the piece under the direcnon of 
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arclijcologists, exclaimed immediate!) “The village magistrate”, and so it 
has been hno\vn ever since by the name of the local Shekh, El-Beled Tlius is 
great art, often, particularized expression m language universall) recogniz- 
able The htcral mind sees m the artistic gencrahzaaon a particular known 
appearance or identity The observer trained to aisthetic enjoyment finds the 
particular a bndge to the regions of a profound order, ofspintual satisfaction 
It would be possible, doubtless, to trace a tendency to individual freedom 
of expression through the course of the Fourtli and Fifth Dynasties, which 
mark the summit of the Old Kingdom’s artisac achievement But it is of the 
essence of the matter, if one is to eiyey Eg) ptian sculpture, that one recognize 
first the combination of vutues of truth to individual model, psychological 
understanding of what the subject stands for, and masterly sculptural expres- 
siveness To illustrate this synthesis, three or four examples will serve as well 
as twenty 

It is easy to note, and find a shghdy different pleasure m, the increased 
natural lifclikcness and alertness of the best knotvn of the early metal statues, 
the iCtttg Pepi I and His Sen in the Cairo Museum, or die father-and-son 
group m wood in the Louvre In the common family groups of man and 
wife, or man, svife, and children, there is a dnfc toward sentiment, despite 
the maintenance of the tradinonal ngid frontal atotude There is something 
touching about the wifely hand that commonly reaches across to rest upon 
the stiffened arm of die spouse and master 

Despite the rigidity of the body and the enforced convention of a few set 
attitudes, the faces in eatl) Eg)ptian sculpture are wdcly vaned If the 
conventions were ordained and enforced, as wc must bcUeve, by the ruling 
powers, pncstly and kingl) , no less was the mdiwdualism of portraiture a 
result of belief and custom When the statue was not mtended to impress the 
populace. It was designed to stand in a tomb as the double of a man, some say 
to take his pbcc when the mommy dcca)cd, others that the stttuc repre- 
sented the double that w alkcd w^th him in life, his personalit) The Egyptians 
had noticed, no doubt, that the mummified figure shrank, changed in looks, 
was no longer, after the wear of )cars. the true man m aspect. And if the gods 
should mistake the idcnuty of the tomb occupant, all the dclicaacs and 
fuirmUings mtraded for Kis use m the long afici-lifc might be diverted to the 
dclectaoon of another No amount of labelling would serve so well as a 
statue, an exact image of the mdtvidual man as he appeared in life, a ciy’stalli- 
zauon of his personal charaacnstics 
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SUlow relief porlnit panel knoovn as 77ie Rrhrf e/He.„e Wood, prd Djuasty. 

Ssktara Cairo Musnm |f4ol<>, eeiir/eap lUncpaUtm Miiinim of An] 

In anj cose here, almost at the birth of monumental seulpture, portramre 
came to a noble blendmg of indnndualism and idealization seldom ap- 
proadied m later ages The hkeness may he curbed for greater plasoc eapres- 
sisencss, the features summatired. the head mitred or srsathed to gise mass 
But the face can be accepted onl) astheserj essence of the man svho sat to the 
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sculptor Comparisons of statues of the same king or noble permit no other 
deduction Khafrc is als\ ays rccogniTable as Khafre once you have met one of 
his hkenesses 

To the solid rocklikc statues the wall-rchefs afford a striking and pleasing 
contrast, but within the limits of great sculpture The inside stone walls of 
the rooms in the mastabas of kings and nobles w ere worked over with shallow 
sculptured rehef-pictures and fitted-m hieroglyphics The reliefs were tmted 
after the cuttmg The effect is ndi and engaging and charming beyond any 
other display of large-surface low-rclief m history 
Ti was head builder of the royal pyramids under King Khafre and therefore 
something of a figure m the arc affairs and social life of his time Today we 
know his every physical charactensoc and not a Ltde of his inner character 
from the portrait statue found m his tomb at Sakkara But the more ex- 
traordmary and likeable art linked with his name is m the senes of tmted 
reliefs on the walls of his home-fot-the-ages a tomb very untomblike m the 
colourfulness, freshness, and range of subject-matter of the picturing and in 
the lightness of touch of the unknown armts 
Without ever departing from die conventions of low-rehcf sculpture, from 
the technique of almost flattened volume, linear rhythm, and sweetly un- 
dulacmg planes, the sculptors fixed in contmuous panels an amazing range of 
scenes from contemporary luxunous life The workmanship and asthetic 
potency of the rchef-picturcs arc so masterly, so uniformly excellent, that 
they rank wth the greatest murals of all ages At the same time die natural 
truth, the observed detail, is so exact that scientuts can name every bird, 
every flower, and can even point out the slave wnth adenoids and the tnbute- 
bearcr who came from Bthiopia 

Smee die Egyptian beheved diat what was on the walls of his tomb would 
be enjoyed for ever m the aftet 4 ife, there was reason to crowd in every 
pleasurable activity experienced on earth, m hn household his recreations, 
his arts, his travels, his profession, and particularly m his observation of the 
birds and beasts and flowers around him, Ti’s farm slaves are shown plough- 
ing, sowing, harvestmg, threshmg The fish are caught for his dinner, or the 
cattle slaughtered and quartered The boats of the Nile are seen, the bird- 
trappers at work m the marshes, the hunters dispatching their quarry, the 
imllong and herdmg, the keepmg of accounts, die exploits of war Musicians 
play and slender sla\c-guls dance while the master’s wives are bathed and 
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pow dered But it is perhaps animals that most of all live ^\^th a hfelikeness 
that betokens long and loving observation and fellowship suave cats and 
waddling ducks, geese, ibises, donkeys, and antelopes 

To have disengaged these subjects so simply from the casual profusion of 
nature and life, to have rendered diem so freshly, rhythmically, strongly, to 
have brought appearance-vahdity so docilely within the confines of stone- 
picturing, of cut line and shallow relief, is a miracle one more indication that 
here sculpture leapt almost at once to a world peak. 

A sort of childlike poetic attitude toward life is mdehbly fixed here, begin- 
ning with the naive faidi that the compamons, pursuits, and pleasures of the 
tomh-occupant will be with him for ever because the pictures are with him, 
and again in the fresh simphaty of observation, feeling, and re-cteation 
Notable are the linear harmomes, the toylikc profile figures, the illusion of a 
complete scene, a complete world, given without detail, without light and 
shade, but with joy at once of hving and of picturing Here is exceptional 
contagious vitality, without insistent naturalism or thought-out documenta- 
tion The development marks a summit of ‘ light” art the felicitous expres- 
sion of a world delighted in, fixed easily, with the transparent formalism of 
that eternal child-tune of man which sees incompletely perhaps, but intui- 
tively gets down the facts in which the observer find himself irresistibly 

parcicipatmg 

In comparison with them the celebrated bas-rehefs of the European Renais- 
sance arc, with some excepoons, a vulgar display of saentific knowledge, 
anatomical exactness, or mechanical penpectivc These later things arc png- 
guhly sure of their rightness, and arc not a httlc sweetened The Egyptian 
reliefs arc instinct wath emotion, sentiment 

The Egyptian rchcf-murals and painted murals form a pageant illustrative 
of the ways of life m engaging art that u scarcely to be equalled in any later 
avihzaaon The one similarly complete and lesthetically valid record is 
perhaps Hokusai's Mart^wc 

Tlic naive conventions of Old Kingdom relief-cutting distress some 
observers They want the artists of the Nile to have known "saentific" 
truth, tliat 1$, die coniaitions of the camcra-cyc. They find the lack of 
background vistas, particularly of perspective, a denial of their own scicntifi- 
call) bolstered image of nature Espcctally dic> arc annojed because, while 
the cat or the duck is perfeedy and * mithfuU) ’* suggested, the man near by is 
drawn with face and feet m profile, and shoulders full front. 
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From the start the wall sculptors and painters had perpetuated certain 
primitive conventions Before logic and mteUectualizanon ruled early artists 
depiaed the features of nature as commonly known not as seen in one 
moment of time in a particulamcd attitude For the most part men and 
animals were reproduced lu profile This was what most vividly impressed 
the retina and became stored in the memory But an eye svas shown full 
front — an oval wth a round pupil When an eye was put into a profile head it 
was not the profile eye but the remembered full front cy^ And when figures 
began to be drasvn en face (and the shoulders were always so shown) the feet 
were left in profile This is the most characteristic and the trachnonal view 
As the realists of later ages began to mtellcctuahze over art, to ask if the 
picture were logically true the European catics fell upon fhese convenaons 
marked them as gamhertes and spoiled pnnunve and Egyptian art for millions 
of observers Today as the freeing winds of expressionism blow over the 
Western world some of the primitive distortions are seen as artistically 
right — or perhaps as merely unimportant Certainly a few out-of place eyes 
and turned around feet no longer divert the contemplative eye from the fine 
total dccoranvc effect of the Egyptian murals It is discovered that from the 
absolute photographic point of view all art is a convention How far the 
amst Stray’S from camera muh is inconscqucnual so long as a vital artistic 
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Thebes aiiJ Abydos 
organism, a new asthetic entity, is created and made to bvc m its own plastic 
and decorative completeness 

Another convention is common to wall-reliefs and manj free-standing 
groups of statues The king is very much hrger than his subjects, and the 
master of the house (or of the tomb) is depicted as a giant among his asso- 
ciates slaves, wives, pets, and other household paraphemaha The wife wH 
bulk larger than the servants, but is a mere circumstance to the man 
The pamtmg of the Old Kmgdom is not of the importance of the sculpture 
and the architecture. It is, mdeed. not often to be dissoaated from sculptured 
rehef After the decline of the Old Kingdom there is a long period of dark- 
ened histor) and not much notable art of any sort. 

Such vast stretches of ame arc mcludcd in Egyptian history that, m order to 
make dear any sort of umey, and to avoid confming reservanons and wander- 
ing m side-channels, one must skim over periods of many centunes, which 
under any other avilizaaon would perhaps be conndcred as celebrated 
"ages ” Thus almost a miUenmum is allowed to elapse, after the fioweruig of 
art m the Old Kmgdom, before die curtam is again rung up, on what u iQ 
edect a renaissance ft is now the time known to historians as of the Middle 
Kmgdom, begimung about the twenty-second century B c. The Egyptian 
capital has been moved up the Nile to Thebes An attempt is bemg made to 
recapture the gloncs of the Old Kingdom s amsuy In sculpture the artists 
never quite arrive at the miraculous synthesis, though their stames would 
stand out as impressive m many another age. On the other hand, architecture 
becomes more important and more broadly expressive — the Old Kmgdom 
had left nothing more than the pyramids 
The temples of the Theban builders rose to larger importance than their 
tombs, though often the temple was soil an adjunct of the sepulchre cutm a 
rock cliff West of the at) of Thebes, on the cliffs of the desert’s edge, there 
were constructed so many royal sepulchres that the area is known as the 
Valle) of the Royal Tombs This is die famous “Necropolis" or aty of the 
dead, at Ab) dos The onc-nme p)Tamid-chapel u now commonly built near 
the Nile banks below the cliffs and a^ouung the town, so that the builder 
may have convenient access to his patron-god during his hfcnme, and his 
survivors may conveniently bring offenngs m his honour, and perhaps re- 
plenish his suppha. after his death. 

Among the ro)‘al tombs rcccndy excavated m the vallc), the best known 
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date Back to the New rather than the Middle Kingdom Outstanding m 
popular interest is that of Tutenkhamon But foremost among the chff-edge 
temples IS that of Queen Haishcpsut, of which the remains arc suffiaend) 
mtact to impress visitors to the site today. Despite its New Kingdom date it is 
probably a rc\ crsion to Middle Kingdom types, and the archarologists’ chief 
evidence of forms m that time 

architecture is more serene, more restrained, and many will say more 
beautiful than the contemporary and later temples which arc more often 
paraded as typically Egyptian There is an aspect nearer to carl) Greek sober 
building, with no exuberance in flow cred capitals and columns traced all os cr 
There is refinement in the simple polsgotial pillars, and rcstramt m the 
simple terraced rcpctinon of court and colonnade, as there is also a thought- 
ful fitness of temple to towenng and protecting a rc-chfF behind 

If the outward effect seems somewhat cold and o\er-formal today, it is to 
be remembered that sculpture and trees may once ha\c given a grace now 
lacking It w*as approached by an avenue lined with sphinxes, and doubtless 
innumerable incidental statues The queen herself had n recorded on the inner 
walls, m both words and picture rebefs, that the gardens were luxurious and 
exooc. She sent an expedition to distant Punt on the Gulf of Aden, “the land 
of incense,” and to thu day we can sec a graphic representation of slaves load- 
ing die boats dicrc widi trees and bundles of spices and other v'aluable cargo 
even cows and monkeys The royal lady had her arlist-scnbes set down full 
descnpuotis m the capnom. An oracle of Amon lud commanded her “to 
establish Punt for him in his house, to plant the trees of God s-Land beside 
his temple m his garden ” And so, the muralists record, “it was done ” 

It vs rather the temples of Amon at Kamak and Luxor, both situated m the 
Theban area, that are the full-blown show pieces of middle and late temple 
biuldmg and, mdeed, of all Egyptian architecture aside from thepyranuds — 
enormous erections built progrcsnvciy through many dynasties The fat, 
closely spaced columns, profusely decorated, with capitals elaborated out of 
the early lotus-bud and papyrus motives, the massive pjlon-gares, the in- 
credibly nch traemg-ov er of every plane surface with rehefs and inscriptions, 
and abov c all, the colossal size of the monuments — these characteristics has e 
made for a powerful impression upon VTsitors from the outside world 
through all recorded ages 

The size of die Kamak temple is so great that the central ceremonial hall 
alone could be fitted down nwly over Notre Dame Cathedral Never since 
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has the building art dared to rear such structures, until the coming of steci- 
cage construction and the American skyscrapers 
The ceremonial or hypostylc hall is the heart of the typical temple Behind 
It IS a sanctuary, and before it a puhhc forecourt, and these too are enormous 
and lavishly decorated Outside, an avenue of sphinxes formed an appropriate 
approach Tlie whole, at Luxor and at Kamak, was dedicated to the worship 
of Amon The architects of the Middle and the New Kingdoms seem to liave 
exhausted themselves m the achievement of this one type of budding 
Temples and tombs almost tell the whole story of permanent Egyptian 
architecture 

Sculpture under the Middle Kingdom flowered m some monuments not 
greatly mfenor to the Old Kingdom standards There arc free-standing 
statues and reliefs that carry on enjoyably the tradinons of Memphis and 
Sakkata But the seeds of ddettantism have been sown, and that other degen- 
acatmg influence, mass production, enters jn, so that a disastrous academicism 
and a monotony soon result 

There arc numberless mediocre and lifeless sphinxes and neat imitaoons of 
the old kuig-figuces, and repetinons of this and that god-feQsh But the in- 
spiration has been dulled, the old magic synthesis of nature and sculptural 
form IS lacking The conventions that once could be varied mto mdividually 
living images are ngidly stereotyped The effects are tepennous and dull 
The mountainous solidity is echoed, not creatively achieved 

There are exceptions, approaching the plastic and moving nobihty of the 
seated Kliafre in diontc and the wooden Village Magistrate But die best things 
of the penod, as left to us, arc detached heads The probable explanation is 
that the conventions of body representation had crystallized, had become 
academic — ^thc life is gone from the figure, of whidi the crouching skirt- 
enveloped priest or senbe is a common type — and all the artist’s love and 
invention centre m the face At any rate there are heads that rank high in com- 
bined sensitivity and massiveness, and there o no reason why we should not 
take our joy of these fragments, forgetting the rest 
Relief-sculpture of the Middle Kingdom is in a better way It has a fresh 
note The naive conventions found m the reliefs of the Saljtara tombs arc 
less noticeable and the fresh childhood vision has measurably passed The 
artists know more, possibly feel less But die rehefs of Queen Hatshepsut s 
temple are engaging and decorative Colour counts for more, without the 
artist yet insuring upon this as pamtmg rather than sculptural drawing It 
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Queen Hatshepsiit*s Reliefs 





Head of statue ofThutmosc HI Cairo Museum 
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should be added that the mural art was extended to tJje inner and outer 
walls of stone sarcophagi, and to chair panels and other utilitarian surfaces 
The queen's temple walls tell long stoacs of the building and furmshing of 
the shnne, with excursions, like the one to Punt, in search of plants and 
precious uoods, and dierc arc gods, ceremonies, painted offerings, and m- 
numcrable somcnirs of the queens hfe and reign Hatshepsut ssas mvolved 
in mtnguc and controseny, and made such bitter enemies that after her 
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death every representation of herself on the walls was erased usually making 
way for the image of her sucxwsor 

It rmght be clauned that Egyptian builders went to extremes m their devo- 
tion to relief decoration pictorial and msenpave The great temples jicid 
up not only their flat walls bat every inch of column surface and archiaavc 
and door jamb to the picture-artists Structural members are over ndden 
joists obscured and architecture is m general sacrificed for a rebcMecorator s 
holiday The result should be downright bad destruenve of building umtjj 
unarcbitcctonic, cheapening All the rules of structure arc against tne work- 
ing over of the w eight-carrj'ing nicmbcis But perhaps tt is all made up for m 
the nchness of the coating The audacious scale of the sculptural job fits in 
wnth the danng of the enormous temple piles Probably these Egypnan 
temples never had the arclutcctural puncy of the Greek Done temples or of 
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Whip handle in the form of a running horse, tinted ivory, i8th Dynasty 
[Courtesy Meiropolitmt Afiisetm of Art] 

the pyramids, m any case The fat columns— perhaps over-all tracery is nght 
for them* And the rehefs yield so much enjoyment when studied separately 
that even an archiicctucal puri»t would hesitate to condemn them 
There are equally etigagmg dungs m the jewellery, the pottery, and the 
minor crafts of the time The bracelets, necklaces, and armlets are endlessly 
satisfying They make one covetous, and uneasy about the obviously de- 
graded standards of design of today, more than thirty centuries later Colour 
IS gorgeously used in vase and brooch Human and animal forms are beauti- 
fully simplified and stylized m rehef for jewel-box or comb There is 
mastery of form and tcchmque m a thousand miniature use-objects to be 
found m representative museum collections 

Between the Middle and the New Kingdoms there %vas a break m tradi- 
tion Egypt was under a foreign yoke When the country had been freed 
•arid djA asts agisa ksw-vt a S/oclpViK't. ail 

found fresh nourishment The kings who dehvered the country and went on 
to imperial grandeur and renctved display were those of the Bightcenth 
Dynasty, established in ij8o BC. The outstanding figure m this succession 
was Thutmose III, whose portrait statues sometimes re-create die digmty of 
the Old Kingdom sculpture It is his ci^loits m extending the bounds of the 
Egyptian empire into Syria, the Aegean Isles, and Nubia that, mainly , supply 
the motives for the reliefs on the walls at Kamak. But it was four reigns later 
that the greater dc\ elopment, or revolution, m art occurred 
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Portraic of Ikhnaton's daughrcr, sandstone, d-Amama. Egyptim Miisaim, BerUn 
[photo, cotiriejy AUiropoliimi Atusann of Art] 


Ikhnaton, kno^vn to die conservative archxologists, and to the priests of 
his own tinie, as “the heretic king,” but today widely lauded as an admirable 
rebel and prophet, introduced a new sort of portraiture. The tradldonal con- 
ventions ate dropped, the artist ts given full latitude in depicting and sharpen- 
ing the peculiar characteristics of his sitter, arid a psychologically interesting 
portrait results. The purely sculptural values are not lost, though there is 
less of the mountainous repose and less of the powerful enclosed sculptural 
movement. In general, vitality gives way before vivacity, and sohdity yields 
to natural appearance. 

Portrait heads of Iklmaton himself and of hu queen, Nofretete, are among 
the most amazing and enjoyable dungs in the whole range of individual por- 
traiture. The truth is more than sui&ce realism. It is a revcladon of inner 
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jKhnaton Plaster, l8th Dynasty Egyptian Museum, Berlin 
\Couriesy German Railroads Information Offce] 


ttfliTicXtT, -iSiA V. ‘g^cis, vttvf Am. tA'as’t OT/ott ^iKvsX'f A»Ti Am ta3SM!ra wrr 
could A whole school of wenticth-century modcnusm is anticipated m this 
New Kingdom achievement 'The psychological sculpture of Epstein is no 
more penetrating, hardly more Freudian 

It IS, however, just as well to be cautious m accepting the behef ofreahsoc- 
minded archeologists (supported by doctors) that the portraits witli elon- 
gated heads are exact images of the royal family, far along in macroceplialous 
degeneration We modems have heard tlic distortions and malformations m 
El Greco paintings and m Cambodian sculpture explained by learned sa- 
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cntuts as naturalistic portrayals of abnormalities, only to find bter a more 
satufpiig artist’s reason for them There arc too man) elongated licads in the 
Egyptian reliefs of the time to permit the explanation on grounds other than 
that the) arc a con\ention wth compositional purpose 
But the utter hfchkaiess of facial aspect remains Tlierc remains too the 
subtle ps) chic rc\ elation, the report on the man’s soul The sculptor has gone 
deeper into the make-up of the sitter's personality than escr before. Perhaps 
carher kings had forbidden the too personal probing, had wanted mdivndual 
variant cloaked under a generalmtton of nobilit) and kingliness There is no 
doubt that Ikhnaton m contrast asked that the soul be brought mto the light, 
the inner man expressed with the outer, all bars let down Even the queen is 
done without idealization, without enlargement or suppression In the famous 
coloured limestone m Bcrlui, to be sure, she wears her jew died collar and her 
high decorated hat But the thm neck and angubr jaw arc not even glossed 
over Perhaps the very thinness adds a spinnial impression Inan) casehcreis 
the alert, eager inner being brought forth intimate!) to the observer One 
should not miss the perfect hft of the head, the poise of all faculties m readi- 
ness, the vivacious repose. 

Just what IS the connexion between the asthctic revolution m Ikhnaton’s 
time and the rehgious overturn he accomplished* No one lias been able to 
say This Vang bom Amenhotep IV, and brought up to worship the most 
exacting and powerful of competing gods, became the world’s fint out- 
standmg monotheist. He tamed from foreign conquests and elaborate 
pohtical-ecclesiastic mtnguc to attempt the reorganization of national life on 
a unified spiritual basis Of course his empire w ent to pieces and ultumrely 
the priests of the many tradmonal gods regained the r ulin g pow er, but onl) 
after he had ofhciaUy banished all odicr dciacs m favour of Aton, the sun-god, 
god of hght, and the one Truth Amenhotep changed his own namp to 
Ikhnaton — the hvmg spine of Aton ” 

Besides bemg the first outstandmg monotheist in histor), Ikhnaton claims 
our attention as one of the rare rulers deeply actuated by the artistic spint 
To the fact that he encouraged his sculptors to cuinvate absolute freedom of 
observation and portrayal there is to be added that he was a poet strangely 
suggesting the Hebrew psalmists and that he undertook building projects 
with a vision and a wholemmdedncss seldom paralleled m history He planned 
no structures so grandiose as the temples at Luxor and KamaL Indeed lie 
pulled free of all those imposing and showy projects to vshich successive 
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Queen "N Jretete Painted limestone 18^0)11251/ 
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kings before him had been content to add their bits — trying to outshine in 
decorative augmentation and fulsome mscnption all earlier kings 
He entirely abandoned tlic Theban centre with its many gods and temples 
and built a new capital city at el Amama farther down the Nile. In the 
rums of his palace there were found the psjchologic portrait heads which 
have so amazed and dchghted modem eyes In ilicsc rums too were dis- 
covered tlie tablet letters the king s correspondence ivith colonial go\ eraors 
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The Tutenkhamon Treasure 99 

and tnbutary but restive rulers, which dirow so clear a hght on world affairs 
of the time pomtmg up the truth, incidentally, that a peace-Iovmg, art- 
loving monarch, with revolutionary vision and spiritual insight, is no match 
for pohcaans and priests mtent upon conserving or restoring the old order 
of pnvilege and prospenty 

The wall-rchefs at el-Amama, like the busts, are instinct with a new spinL 
It brings m questionable as well as admirable freedoms The rhythms are 
more melodious But the figures often turn bulbous, and eecaggerated, escap- 
ing from the flat-rehef idiom, and the panels are overcrowded Observation 
shps into caricature But let us not make a mistake at their best these still are 
great examples of the low-rehef art Among the perhaps less successful large 
compositions are bits of rehef that stand out m startling beauty It was the 
formne of archaeologists recently to break into the studio of one of Ikh- 
naton’s sculptors, and the models and trial pieces found there arc extraordi- 
narily engaging. 

After the mterlude of Ikhnaton Egypt returned post-haste to the old gods, 
to the old imperialism, and to the old arts The only possible inference is that 
the pnests, when they restored Amon and the animal cults and the old 
superstitions, took over control of the artists, and dchberately snuffed out the 
spirit of freedom that the heretic kmg had introduced. A httle of the fresh- 
ness of observation is earned on But most of the celebrated art associated 
v^th the name of Ikhnaton’s sou-m-la\v, Tutenkhamon, is routine stuff] 
ostentatiously embellished, but by no means achieving a summit of Egyptian 
arc A recent historian, conncctmg the “Tutenkhamon treasure” wth the 
idea of the restored wealth and luxunousness of the Egyptian court at the 
time, unwittingly characterized this sort of art perfectly when he wrote 
“Fancy articles arc knowm in nchcr abundance than at any other period ” 
Most of the vaunted treasure shows the efforts to produce somethmg “fancy ” 
The evidence of sound craftsmanship is clear, but ongmahty, vmht), and 
smiphaty ha\ c disappeared m the face of tlic demand for extravagant decora- 
tion and spectacular virtuosity 

There arc to be revivals and renaissances of odicr sorts, but far from the 
spirit and form of Ikhnaton’s artists Dutmg the following dynast) , the 
Nineteenth there are splendours under Sea I and Ramses 11 The latter, m- 
adentallj, added tcmporanl) to his bureb b) inscribing his name on anj 
buildmg or statue out of the past that appealed to his fancy, tliough he did 
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Art of the Ramessid Ktii^s 

also restore half-rumed temples and butid new ones, and kept schools — if not 
faaoncs — of sculptors busy In cxtxptional busts and sphinxes and colossi 
the old stone massiveness returns, the sculptural form asserts itself strongly 
and compcllmgly One is remmded that, outside the sudden flame of the 
Aton resolution, art burned steadily, as a single Egypnan expression, from 
the thirty-fourth century bc to the thirtccntli century of Ramses II, full) 
tsvo tliousand years of dctclopment and vanation and persisting Egyptian 
diaraaer Today the most superficial student of sculpture would name the 
dionte Khafre and the quartzite Ramses 1! as unmistakably Egypuan svorks, 
as akin m spirit and intent and craftsmanship Both bear the earmarks of 
great and essential sculpture, die latter less packed with p'ower and move- 
ment and mountamous repose, no doubt, but with a sculptural language dis- 
tmgmshed and of unmistakable magnitude 

Once more, even after the sensaoonalism and coarseness of the bter things 
uv the reign of Ramses U, there will bc a brief revival of dus monumental, 
essentially Egyptian art, under the Saite kings, wJiose line begins about pjo 
B c., far down m Hebrew Bibhcal times, and continues through the period 
of Fctsian domination The Satce monuments sometimes add an elegance, a 
smooth sty hzaaon unknown before, but the best pieces are marked by the old 
direct “thinking in stone,” by die integrity of the block, the pristine sculp- 
tural honesty In the finish there is more refmemenL The hieratic control of 
subject matter is evidently relaxed, for there are fewer gods, spbinx-kmgs, 
and fetishes The sweetness of nature’s oudincs and forms is oftener trans- 
ferred mto the statue There are even lemalc nudes, studied wath evident 
relish and modelled with comparanve fidehty to observation 
The rehefs remained to the end distuicove, characterful, and rctxjgmzably 
Egyptian In Ikhnaton’s time there had been a drift toward a rather flabby 
naturalism, not to mention an unpleasant cancatunst element, along wath the 
better artists’ capture of a new freedom The later thmgs — and there are 
cnucs who account the reliefs of the penod of the Ramessid kings the 
supreme masterpieces of low -sculptural art — return to a stricter formalism 
and a more understanding regard for the ensp stone-cut Imc. There is a 
softer quality, a tenderer scnnbility, but the convenoons remain From the 
unbelievably great number of rclicf-picturcs extant, the modem can choose 
panels fnezes, and bits particularly of the later epochs, of the Saite kings and 
cv cn from Greek-Ptolcmaic times, tliat seduce the ey e and engage the senses 
The flgures have a melodious fluency, garments eltng to bodies caressingly 
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(when there arc garments), lurmomous httle waves flow uito one another, 
die forms are rhythmic and lync It is, of course, noiv sculpture near a 
dechne. For robust tastes it ts already too smooth, suave, and evasiic of the 
heavy mass and the hard-cut Ime Beyond the outstandmg mgratiatuig things 
there « a vast output slipping into dccadaicc 

Painting as a separate art was by this time mimcnionally old Twenty-five 
hundred years before it had notably separated itself from the bas-rclicf pic- 
turing During the Old Kingdom it had couched heights of naturalisuc. yet 
poster-likc, dtpicnon diat thnllcd all the discoverers and critics of our own 
nineteenth ceimiry But the chief exhibit from those olden times, the famous 
frieze knoi\ii as The Ceese of MeJiim, b notable for its exactitude of ren- 
dering, along with a steiial-likc sliarpncss, rather than for any deep plastic 
sensibility 

U B rather m the Nei\ Kingdom that painting takes its place beside, and 
mdejKiidmtl) of, sculptural relief The wall-compositions seem snfflj con- 
\cntional and attitudinizes! whai compared with the ‘free" painting of 
I utopc or the wash pictures ofCluna and Japan It u true certainly that the 
art in Egypt missed something of the doclopmcnt tliat might ha\c been 
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expected from the very facility of the brush as contrasted with the sculptor’s 
chisel. Traditional method and perhaps priestly control determined a rock- 
like conventionalism that persisted until Roman times. 

Nevertheless, there arc fuic \’irtucs, even stirring achievements, v-nthin 
the narrow lijnits allowed by custom. The tomb murals of the Theban area 
arc particularly rich, sensitive, and vital. There arc eye-filling fragments, and 
whole walls beautifully spaced and coloured. 
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decoration In another direction too it developed 3 distinctive and beautifid 
technique* in the illustrated manusenpts known as Boob of the Dead These 
pap)'rus rolls were designed for tomb-bunal with king or nch man, and 
served as guides for the deceased or his double on the devotional side of the 
after-life They arc boob of the mysteries of the gods, and in general they 
seem to have commanded the talents of amsts no less masterly than those w ho 
decorated the walls 

Seldom has a nation maintained its own methods and traditions of art 
over such extended periods Only after thirty-five centuries of characfcnsac 
producuon, only after many generaaons of rule by foreign overlords, did the 
Eg^-ptians set aside their own ways, and produce worb obviousl) based 
upon aben pnnaples Shortly after the opening of the Chnstun era, painting 
m Egypt dcvcIop«l. under Greek influence, a spcaal type of rcalutic portrai- 
ture. more lifelike and more plcasmg than any surviving “independent” 
painang by the Grccb or the Romans But this is, m the light of true Eg>p- 
tun achievement, merely a postscript to the itor>\ It ts sculpture, the art of 
enduring stone, that expresses Eg>-pt, that speab. three thousand or five 
thousand >ears later, of a master)* of the stone never surpassed, equalled 
only, perhaps, m the sculpture of Central and Far Ana 
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At VAPmo, near Sparta, m the year 1889, Greek archeologists lifted the 
jL\. stone slabs covering an anaent wamor’s grave There was disclosed a 
cache of weapons, jewels, and vases, exactly as loving hands had placed them 
at head, foot, and either hand of the brave departed some thirty-five hundred 
years earher The treasure was particularly nch not onl) by reason of the 
number of golden vessels and gems included but also for the hght it cast upon 
the nature of the pce-Homenc world It afforded a sort of cross-section view 
of the decorative art of the early Aegean avalizaoon 
The wamot s bronze sword and dagger, and his silver earpick, and the 
bronze sheath of his sceptre, lay beside the beads of his necklace and the 
engraved gems of his bracelets But most notable, and indeed the high light 
among all the discovered rehes of the heroic age, M'cre tivo cups of gold, 
boldly wrought \nth realistic story-scenes one dcpictmg a huntmg episode 
with trapped wild bulls fighong their captors, the other, bulls tamed and led 
to sacrifice 

These arc the celebrated Vaphio Cups, famihar to every student of an from 
repheas m countless museums, and described as masterpieces in numberless 
essays and books They arc a symbol that popularly stands for the Aegean 
or pre-Greek aviliradon They represent the extraordinary skill of Aegean 
craftsmen They also reveal, let it be added, the questionable taste of those 
ancient peoples their rather florid, full-blown luxunousncss and thcjr love of 
realistic depiction These dnnkmg cups, mdeed, afford a key to an as it was 
m the only avihzcd regions of Europe fifteen centuries before Chnst, a 
millennium before the childhood of Greek culture 
The uncos enng of die Vaphio tomb formed a chapter m an archa^logical 
adventure of the nuictccnth centurv, a serial cxploraUoD of forgotten lands 
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A ord should be said pcrhaffs about the mixing of lertcnng and pictunng 
The inevitable combinaaon of illustration and mscnption adds to the formal- 
ism and introduces a difficulty for the Western irund trained to take a picture 
alone, as expression in one sort of langiuge, and not properlj to be mixed 
with anothes The Westerner’s long acceptance of the selective photograph 
as the norm of pictorial art has somedung to do ivith dns, perhaps too the 
fact that his own wnang and lettering have long agc> ceased to be pictorial or 
even nchly decorative In an) case, the mdmdual wtH do n cU, m approach- 
ing art m Egypt or Persu or the Far East, to culavate a single eye for picture 
and inadencal text. The mural here, like the later Persian “illuminated 
manusenpt,” is to be regarded as one plasoc organizaaon, as a smgic dccora- 
tne composition As such, New Kingdom wall-scenes are a netcr-endmg 
pleasure. 

The subjects are as mdel) vaned as those of the sculptured reliefs, ranging 
from desocional exercises and funerary scenes to domestic and recrcaoonal 
episodes and the depiction of familiar flowers and trees and pets. There is 
Kctraordmary truth of observation, wnhm the controlling consenaon Birds 
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Harvest Scenes Painted mural, from a tomb at Thebes. 15th century a c 
[Photo, courtesy Meiropohlan Museum of Ati\ 


and animals arc sliosvn m exaa characteristic outline, marltmg, and pose, 
men ate fixed m the particular, reveahng atutude of the moment The whole 
IS an almost cncyclopatdic trcatiie on men’s occupations, customs, recrea- 
tions, and tastes 

But there ate, too, the groupmg. the composition, the particular Egyptian 
s^lization, to lift the achievement above the shallow attractiveness of routine 
documentation The method is hnear, with flat and rather monotonous 
CO ourmg added, as might be expected when pamtmg ptacticall) gresv out of 
coloured tehef-att But the rhythms are decorative, and the whole ,(r 
''ivacious and colourful ™ 

Thus, although monumental sculpture remains the type art the 
passed achievement of Egypt, contemporary pamtmg has its claiins tnTl'u 
attention and appreaation Within rather tight conventions it ere, j 
flowered and declined as engagmg dcsign-with-colour, as pleam y 
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which was m itself romantic, exatmg, and almost incredible A poor boy m 
Germany, one Heiimch Schhemann, had read the stirrmg Homenc poems, 
and he had dreamed of gomg to Greece and Troy to prove the existence of 
the desenbed heroes and cities as acnial, not mythical people and places 
Schhemann m middle life, having hved his Alger-story, m which he made a 
fortune from mtemational trade and mastered seven languages, betook him- 
self to Greece in 1868 Defymg all scholarly opmion, he dug for the remams 
of Homer’s (and Helen’s) Troy at Hissarlik on the coast of Asia Mmor near 
the Dardanelles, and for the tombs of Agamemnon and Clytemnestra at 
Mycens m Argolis He not only found the legendary aty of the JliaJ, and 
the graves, and bclongmgs, of his heroes, or of other heroic-agc personages 
very like them, but dug up fabulous treasures of gold and silver, including a 
queen’s diadems and golden masks and pectorals, and handfuls of gems At 
Troy and m the Mycenaean citadel and acTiryns he uncovered the oudines of 
the life and the art of the peoples about whom Homer had written 

Out of Schhemann’s work and books, and those of his follow er Dorpfeld, 
and of Tsountas who found the Vaphio Cups has been constructed the pic- 
ture of a long forgotten pre-Greek culture, now known as Aegean, which 
takes us place as one of the major manifestations of human enterprise and 
advance It is seen, too, as the fint European crystalliranon of art con- 
sciousness, the very cradle of Greek and Roman custom, thought, and 
craftsmanship 

In the end the uncovered Aegean avilization is found to embrace vastl) 
more than the Icgcndarj Homcnc people and events Homer was a late and 
very sketch) historian, writing seven centunes after the most notable ex- 
ploits of the Cretan sca-kings, and four caituncs after the fall of Troy Tlic 
IltaJ and the Odyssey formed a sort ofcumulativc catch-all of popular legend, 
theolog) , and remembered hutor) Through centimes tlic facts of the 
Trojan War and Odj'sscus's wanderings had mixed with mjth and popular 
fiction Nevertheless a comparison of descriptions in the two epics with 
latcl) discovered examples of Aegean art leaves no doubt that Homer — 
whether single or ‘collective” bard — fixed as accuratcl) as a poet is supposed 
to the features of architecture and decoration and fine-WTOught w capon 

The amv al of Odjaseus at the palace of Alnnous— this would be about 
1 1 80 B c. — 1$ thus vnvidl) described (m the translation by T E Shaw) 

O Jjtseui stood diCTc. not rrossini; its copper threshold The bnlliance 

within the high-cctlcd rooms of noble Alanous was like the sheen of sun or moon 
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for^e inner waUs ^^cre copper-plated m sections, from the entenne-m to the 
tur^est recesses of the house, and the cormcc which ran around them was glazed 
m blue Gat« of gold closed the great house the door posts which stood up from 
the brazen threshold were of silver, and silver, too, was die hntcl overhead while 
the handle of the door w as gold Each side the porch stood figures of dogs ingen- 
iously contrived by Hephicstus the craftsman out of gold and silver, to be ageless 
imdjing watchdogs for this house of great-hearted Alcmous Here and there along 
the w alls w ere thrones, spaced from the inmost part to the outer door Light, well- 
woven draperies made by the women of the house were flung over these diones 
. The feasters m the great hall after dark were hghted by the flaring torches which 
golden figures of youths, standing on well-made pedestals, held m their hands Of 
the fifty women servants who mauiuin this house some weave at the looms 
while others sit carding wool upon distaffs which flutter hkc the leaves of a tali 
poplar: and so close is the texture of their Imen that even fine oil will not pass 
through It. Athene gave them this genius to make beautiful things 

This praise of the palace of Alcmous seems fulsome in the readmg today, 
and one cannot wonder that the Victorians and the Greeks alike put it down 
to fable. Nevertheless, the details have been verified agam and agam by 
Schliemann and his followers The turned palaces have been uncovered and 
evidences found of the high-ccilcd rooms, the metal adornments, the glazed 
fnezes, the thrones, and the luxurious funushings And the craftsmanship 
might mdeed be a gift of the gods, so accomplished were the workers in gold, 
bronze, clay, and prcaous stone. 

A second detailed description, even more filled with wonder at a work of 
art, is found ui that passage of die Iliaii dcscnbmg the shield of Achilles 
Homer credits the design and making of it to the god-artificcr Hepharstus, m 
a passage readmg (m the Lang, Leaf, and Myers translation) 

First fashioned he a shield great and strong, adorning it all over There 
Wrought he the earth, and the heavens, and the sea, and the unwearj-mg sun and 
the moon waxmg to the full, and the signs every one wherewith the heavens are 
crowned, Pleiads and Hyads and Onon’s might, and the Bear Also he fashioned 
thereon two fair ciucs of morul men In the one were espousals and marnage 
feasts, and beneath the blaze of torches they were leading the bndes from their 
chambers through the aty But around the odicr acy v\crc two armies m siege 
with ghttermg arms Furthemiorc he set in the shield a soft fresh-ploughed 
field, ndi tilth and wide, die third nmc ploughed, and many ploughers therein 
drave their yokes to and fro as they wheeled about Boy3 gathenng com and 
heanng it m their amis gav c it consundy to die biiidcn, and among them the km^ 
m silence was standing at the sw athc with his staff) rgoinng m his heart. And hench- 
men apart beneath an oak v\ ere making ready a feast, and preparing a great ox they 
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had sacnficcd, \%hjlc the women were strewing much white baric) to be a supper 
for the hinds Also he set therein a Mnc^ard teeming plentcousl) wnth clusters, 
wrought fair in gold, black were the grapes, but the vines hung throughout on 
sJvcr poles Also he wrought therein a herd of kmc with upnght horns, and the 
kine were fashioned of gold and tin Also did the glonous lame god devise a 
dancmg-placc Also he set therein die great might of the River of Ocean around 
the uttermost run of the cunnmgl)-f^ioncd shield. 

It IS no longer possible to wave aside this seemingly impossible list ofeon- 
stcUanom, ones, feasts, battles, herds, dancing tJirongs, the earth itself, the 
ocean, as the product of poetic licence— or as impossible of representanon m 
mctaL For if one exanuncs the picturing in the outstanding goldsmiths’ and 
bronze-workers’ art from Mycenian or Mmoan times, one finds that there 
are metal objects in every' vva) as ambioous as this within therr smaller 
compass It is not impossible that some day a fortunate archxologist will 
turn up with his spade Achilles’ shield or its peer, and find the account 
accurate Homer’s description gives a perfect picture of Aegean art at its 
height the amazing skill and the crowded content, the athletic vigour and 
the intncac) and the lifelikeness That it is mediocre art, m all but the tecli- 
nical mastery and tlic realism, is not of great importance here 

What does signify is that out of the un«>vcred remains of the pre-Homenc 
world, there has been wov en a sorrmg picture of a might}’ avihzation, a 
close-knit culture extending from Crete to Greece proper to Asia Mmor, and 
to outposts m Siol) and Cyprus and Sardinia This was a pre-Greek mtegra- 
tion that held togedier for nearly two thousand years, a vigorous if scattered 
polity that dominated a great part of the terntory first wrested by mankind 
from pnmal wildemcss 


If the rums of Troy and Cnossus and Tirjms, and the rehes from Mycen® 
and Vaphio and Dcndra, w ere of scattered "styles” and dissimilar types, there 
would be no historical warrant for setting up the Aegean civilizaDon and its 
art beside the Babylonian and the Egj'pttan But it is almost as distinctive as 
the one. and, to the Western world, more significant, more formative, than 
the other, if only in its heritage to the Greeks 
The whole cycle of Aegean artistic culture can be charted, as a thmg sep- 
arate from the parallel developments ou the Nile and the Euphrates, can be 
traced from Neolithic crudity through nse, clmiax, and fall It u no singly 
centred manifestation, it is rather the shiitmg, fluctuating activnty of groups 



Borse iuui Arcimc Greek Jtacuettc, terra cotta 
[Ccuriesy Mtiseiim cf Pint Arts, Boston] 

of hkc-living and intermingling communities wthin the bowl of the Aegean 
Sea. But its monuments and mementoes arc stylistically, basically of a piece. 

Without the art relics the archxologbts would be unable to say that this 
was a unit, a cultural entity, from the evidence of racial origin or political 
organization. But through the rise, triumph, and fall of Cretan sea-kings, 
through a subsequent Myccnxan period, through a decadent era of dispersed 
peoples and foreign invasions, a single tide of art flows, recognizably. 

Here are the weapons and the pots, the tombs and the palaces, the fine- 
wrought golden vessels, and the distinctively engraved gems to prove that 
the first civilized culture on European sod was not derived from the Orient 
or merely a mixture of crossing elements from Egypt, Babylonia, and Syria. 
We can visualize the admirals and manners of the island kings pushing their 
vessels to the mouth of the Nile and to Asiatic shores, doubtless absorbing 
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much from their frequent and man)>stdccl commercial contacts vath older 
cultures But this \\as nonetheless a creame national ennt), itself shaping and 
feedmg the fire that was to flame again m Athens, then in Rome, and so to 
light Europe m many ages after 

The penod and the place of Aegean art ha\ c a stoned air, a romantic aura 
Homer and the Greek dramatists and poets so mingled myth wth fact, so 
v.o\e for us all a fabric wherein real kmgs and maids and heroes and shep- 
herds walked wnth Olympian gods and flcld-deities and divinely fivoured 
nymphs, that it u difficult to remember that the Aegcans w ere actual men 
and women, of common flesh and blood Yet they must have had to nuke a 
hving, to perform the daily round of work and play and devonon 

The locahties from which the Aegean relies have come arc blessed with 
names that themselves casta golden haze over the subject for the graven cups 
and mlaid swords and ivory statuettes are found m Troy and Argolis m 
Samos and Rhodes, m Cnossus and Lesbos, among the Cyclades and in 
Arcady 

The Cretans seem to have been less senous about their gods than were 
die Egyptians, with whom they had occasional intercourse, sometimes com- 
meraal and political sometimes piraacaL They built no separate temples, 
they were content with shrines m palaces and perhaps m humbler dwellings, 
though religious symbols are frequent m their decorative art and small im- 
ages of goddesses or priestesses are found. Nor was the divmity or priestly 
character of the king insisted upon He cultivated no air of remoteness, did 
not isolate himself Indeed, the caste system is here & less evident than else- 
where m the anaent world Among the higher virtues was reckoned hos- 
pitality, as Homer so often testified 

That they w ere not predommandy a fighting people is argued by some ex- 
tensive palaces without fortificaaons and by the comparative inf^uency of 
the wamor figure m pictorial art — m stnfcmg contrast to the Babylonian 
They wrere by all accounts commeraal and seafanng pioneen and by that 
reason examples of their arts are occasionally found m tombs on the Nile, m 
Palestme m Sialy , Italy, and Sardinia. Egypt m turn particularly influenced 
their craft techmques and their ideas of art. 

Some historians, cscapmg the romandc view, have realistically called them 
the sca-pirates of Crete, and it is probable that the hne between commerce 
and brigandage was not then mcely drawn At home the darmg and reahsm 
of the seafaring way of hfc were matdicd by a largeness and namrahsm and 
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colour in decoration, dress, and sports. The Aegeans, the leaders at least, were 
markedly given to splendour in adornment and in pleasures. Racially, all au- 
thontics agree, the prc-Hoincric peoples of Greece and the Aegean basm 
were not of the stock that later became, as invaders, the Greeks of classic 
history; but doubtless they mingled wnth those who are said to have “dnven 
them out.” 

What is the spirit of this art that marks it off so decisively from Babylonian 
or Persian or Egyptian c-xpressiont Why is it said that here begms, not only 
geographically but asthctically, tlic true art of Europe, the classic heritage, 
the Western manner? 

Looking forward to mature Greek art — say of a thousand years after the 
fall of Cnossus — one may charactenac it as having a behcvable reahty, a sweet 
reasonableness, a logic of truth to nature, that is foreign to Oriental manifesta- 
tions. It is the art of intellectually mature peoples. The mystic element, the 
naive and the debcately sensuous, have gone out of it. 

Aegean art early came to this logical clancy, this reasonable delineation of 
the world. Typically it is realistic rather than imaginative or forniahstic. Its 
subject-matter is drawn from familiar hfc, from local events. The testimony 
of the eye is respected more than the urge to formal creation. It is thus more 
Ultimately human. It registers easily, taxes no one’s imagmation, pleases by 
reminders of kno^v^ thmgs. By the same token it is nearly always somewhat 
thin, obvious, intellectually engaging rather than isthctically compclJuig. It 
reproduces the movement of outward hfc, speaks httlc of the soilness and the 
calm imagery of the inward spirit 

For a tunc, of course, it has its early strength, its naive conventions, its 
direa leap to formal expressiveness. But sooner than elsewhere the pnmitive 
virtues give way before the sophisticated desire for realism and luxunous 
omamentaoon. Perhaps ideas of foreign luxury-art are imported and misin- 
terpreted. The Vaphio Cups, the golden jewellery, the painted vases, the 
Homeric desenpoons, the women’s costumes as depicted m the murals, all 
indicate an early transition mto the naturalisoc and the superfiaally decora- 
tive, even the capnaous. From this phase art passed on to stylization, but of 
a sort neither deeply original nor plastically inventive. Here is a fashion of art 
rather than one of the world styles And yet of its sort it is masterly and m- 
trigumg; and its artists were the forefathers of the Greeks, of the Romans, 
and of the mtellectual West. 
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It %% as due to the accidents of time and exploration that vs hat u toda} called 
Aegean art was first studied as M)cenacan. then as Cretan or Minoan The 
unit) of the whole has been discerned onl) after comparison of these two 
mam manifestations, w hich had been uncov ered m the wrong order, and the 
fittmg m of evidence from hterally hundreds of other c e n tre s 

The student docs w ell to fix m mind the tw o mam recognized divnsions of 
Aegean art the Minoan, so named for Kmg Mmos from whose palace at 
Cnossus m Crete the outstandmg evidences have been recovered, and the 
Myccnian, as exemplified m the pabcc and tombs and trmkcts uncovered b) 
Schhemann at Mycenae m Argohs, on the Greek mainland All other mani- 
festations, whether Trojan, Cypnote, C)cLidtc, or whatever other local van- 
anon, can be related to these two 

Although Ncohthic potter) exhibits differences as between the Pelopon- 
nesus and Crete, it is supposed that m general the carhest art of the Aegean 
basm belonged to one raaal and culrara] growth- Certainly there w as likeness 
through the openmg Bronze Age, and there is ample evidence of intercom- 
munication later over the great area fiom Thessaly to Crete, from Troy to 
Rhodes and even so far as Cyprus The pnmiov e potter) is mtcresmigly dec- 
oraave, the stone bowls are well fonned, the first metal weapons are func- 
tionally pleasmg, and the jewellery ts fiurly agreeable There arc, too, the 
usual crude tena-cocta figunnes But on the whole there u less than b usual 
of finely pmmave expressiveness. Some of the polished stone bowls arc ex- 
cepdonally proportioned, with decorative exploitation of the natural stna- 
Qons, but this may mdicate an early link with Egypt rather than native in- 
vention 

What needs to be detailed of the story, from the twilight of the Neolithic 
to the noon of the Bronze Age, is best told m terms of the findmgs at Cnossus 
and elsewhere m Crete The kmgs of a few Cretan cities were, so far as now 
knowTi poliucally the protagonists of the enure Aegean drama to 1450 B C , 
and the representadve art history of the region may be said to begm with their 
emergence from the darkness of Neolithic tnbal wanderings, at about 3000 

B C. 

When Schhemann scratched over parts of Crete m search for Homenc 
relics he was less fortunate than at Tro) and Mycemc. It was Sir Arthur Evans 
instead who uncovered, about the year 1900, the rums of the palace and cit) 
of Cnossus Hus had been for considerable ages the very heart and centre of 
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the Aegean world known to Homer as chief of the hundred Cretan ones 
In honour of Kuig Minos Evans called the culture disclosed by his explora- 
tions the “Minoan, and he constructed an elaborate chronology by which 
all later archaeologists have classified their finds whether in Crete or Greece 
or the minor islands as Early, or Middle, or Later Minoan There was of 
counc the usual scholarly controversy over the matter, it being contended 
for instance that the wrong king was bemg honoured, since Mmos was at 
the end of the Cnossian dynasttes and smcc he probably ruled at the time of 
the destruction of this culture rather than dunng its development and flower- 
ing This was the King Mmos whose wife was fabled to have given birth to 
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the Minotaur, the bull-hcadcd human monster tint fed, in the Labyrinth, on 
the maidens and youtiis pcnodtcallj levied as tribute from Athens, till Theseus 
with the help of Minos’s diughtcr Anidne dispatched the monster 

But Evans’s terminology and chronology )iavc proved so useful that all 
Aegean art down to tlie fall of Troj is likely to be identified by his categories 
The terms First, Second, and Tlurd Myccnxan Penods arc useful for refer- 
ence too, since Cretan and mainland art do not exactly correspond Some 
historians still insist upon the wider designation Early, Middle, and Late 
Bronze-Age art 

By using saentific archxological methods, measuring deposits from bed- 
rock to topmost rums (generally the remains of several cities or palaces are 
supenmposed on each site), and by ascertaining dates of isolated Egyptian 
relics found at Cnossus, and of Cretan objects found m Egyptian tombs, 
Evans constructed a standard taWc covenng cu^tnial and artisnc devdopment 
from the first emergence to the final destruenon of Cnossus Boughly his 
Early Mmoan Period extended from 3000 »c toaboutaiooBC TheMiddle 
Minoan Period extended to ij8o b c or thereabouts, and the Late Mmoan, 
covenng the outstandmg architectural and mural works, from 1 j8o to about 
1400 B c , or, mcludmg the entire process of decadence, to 1100 b c 

Pottery is the art m which the evidence of the growth of the culture is 
most complete, and the Aegean vases and bowls are doubly important his- 
toncally because they were also to lead on to that vasc-pamtmg which is 
Greece’s one greatest achievement m graphic art In shape the pots and bowls 
and vases show the usual satisfying proportioning from a very early penod, 
with mcised ornamentation or elementary pamfing It is rather m the vanety 
of shapes, refinement of technique, and abundance of ornament that gradual 
advance is wimcsscd Parncularly in the Middle Minoan Penod, rich poly- 
dirome designs appear, and the debcacy of die pieces is marked, the glazes 
takmg on a porcelam-likc subtlety Toward the end m the Late Penod, there 
IS the tendency toward stylizaaon and geotnetrtzation which may be a link 
with the Greek development of a imllenmura. later 

In general however, the ornament on Cretan pottery may be said to run 
to a sort of flondnaturalxsm It is seldom sensitive and is frequendy capnaous 
The design is almost invanably asymmetncal The flower-sprays and a nimals 
and fish are often so direcdy copied from nature that it is less correct to speak 
of the ‘ motives ’ than of the depictions Particularly common are the sea- 
weeds, shells, octopuses, and fish of the snrioundmg seas, as befits the work 
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Cow otiJ Calf FaiCTicc rchcf Cuossus 1‘alace reproduction 
[Couttesy MettopaUtan Museum tf An] 


of craftsmen in a mantime civiliranon The human body is not an important 
element 

Periiaps the high mark, of Aegean ceramic achievement was reached m the 
eggshell ware of the Middle Minoan Penod, as seen especially m examples 
found m the Royal Pottery Stores of the palace at Cnossus The late so-called 
"palace style" vases arc more elaborate and showy, but delicacy and ceramic 
propnety have been lost 

Sculpture is strangely enough a mmor art in Crete The comparatively 
small amount foxmd is bound up with the potter’s craft rather than with stone 
or metal working, though there arc stone figures from the near-by islands 
The outstanding pieces are faience, glared clay, or mere terra-cotta Among 
them arc the so-called snake-goddesses, or priestesses of the snake cult These 
partly undressed but otherwise elaborately costumed female figures, with 
snakes entwining upper body and arms or held at arm s length, arc terra- 
cotta statuettes finished in coloured glaze An example at the Boston Museum 
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IS by exception ivory, ^\ith gold binds It is perhaps more important artis- 
tically tint! those actinlly found in the Cnossus palace, from %\hich it too 
may have come originally In us present restored state it has sculptural unity 
to a decree apparently unusual at the time, as well as considerable character 
But the snake-goddess type and all known examples are really more of 
interest for what they tell of religious custom than for plastic values As so 
often in Aegean w ork, the broader sailptural virtues and the sensitive rhyth- 
mic adjustments arc commonly obsaircd by the artist’s desire to dwell upon 
every detail of natural form and every bit of ornament on a ceremonial dress 
More satisfy mg for rhythmic linear grace and sunpldlcation of form— due 
m part perhaps to their fragmentary condition — arc the tsvo faience reliefs 
which were once parts of a senes on the walls of a shnne m the Cnossian 
palace The plaques, one showuig a shc-goat suckling a kid, with another kid 
closmg the group, and the other a cow suckling her calf have no doubt a 
rebgious significance But what is exceptional is the composiuonal complete- 
ness of each piece There is approach to the play of mam mass and mmor, 
and there are bmdmg Imear melodics In subject-matter both rebels are no- 
tably true to observed significant detail and natural movement 
Large sculpture is almost non-existent at the excavated sites of the Cretan 
and Mycemean avilizatiotis— the famous Lion Gate at Myeense bemg a 
notable excepnon — and there is no trace of monumental metal statues like 
the golden youths “sviih torches mcnOoned by Homer Religion did not call 
for god images and conspicuous idols 
In stone the reliefs on stcaute vessels alone arc outslandmg The most m- 
terestmg arc three vases found not at Cnossus but at Hagia Tnada on the 
lower coast of Crete The workmanship is none too expert, but tbe action 
mdicated m two of the works is vigorous and the forms are bold Considered 
merely as lUustranonal art the compositions arc spinted and arrestmg 
The so-called Harvesters Vase is extraordinarily alive with depicted move- 
ment, and explams its episode widi graphic vitality and documentary ac- 
curacy The crowd of merrymakers sweeps along m some sort of ceremomal 
procession all the way round the jug ’ Hie smgcis with wide-open mouths, 

1 Aldiougli Rscoric oiu anj repl css ite »n general e«liKled 6oia among the illusoaUona appearing 
in thu book exceptioM Lave bera made hi« The nailable photographs of ongmal Atgean inuqumes 
are so far infenor to those of rep oductioiw that five of tbe latter are shown These include the cow- 
and-calf plaque the Borer Vast tie Vaph o Cups the Ktycenaean daggers and a mural painting All 
are from reproductions in the Metropol esn Museum New Yorlt and the photographs are used by 
courtesy of the Extension D vis on of the hfuseua 
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and the harvcstcn, wth flaib over their shouldcn, arc caught up m a lilting 
rhythmic movement This is far too daborate a scene for such a small bit of 
stonework- It cannot do other than breed confusion for the eye. But it is 
marvellously detailed and vnv’aaous Stone vases were probably painted or 
covered ^\^th golf leaf, thus — the punst notes — addmg another factor dis- 
turbmg to sculptural calm and stone>1ikc simphcicy . 

The Bever Vase suffers less from confusion of figures But it is so long 
and slender, bemg m the form of a horn, that the relief figures, m four bands 
around the vessel, are only fragmcntanly m sight from any one viewpoint. 
The modelling here is not far from masterly , at least in the matter of the 
bulls But the whole is an extraordinary case of method mismatched to 
medium 

In metalw ork, too, it is relief radicr than free figure that is significant Some 
bronae figurines and ceremonial axe-heads m bronae and gold, vigorous and 
broad, represent a craft that finds fuller expression m figured cups and jew ci- 
lery Supremacy in this arc hes less in die Cretan ciQcs than on the My censan 
mainland, and descnpQons are better left to a later sccoon, not primarily 
Mmoan 

Cretan life and Aegean ways of design are more justly illustrated m the 
mural paintings uncovered in the palace of Minos, though one must add 
the precautionary note that these have been restored, probably with too 
much enthusiasm and conjecture, by Sir Arthur Evans’s staff It needs to be 
said at once, too, that most of the so-called copies m the museums and m 
books are repheas of Victorian restorations, and that frequendy only a slight 
fragment or two formed the basis of the composition 

But there is authentic evidence that the murals were bnght m colour, 
highly stylized in manner, and generally flond in decorative accessory such 
as fneze or inadenCal pattern. The lUustraoonal scenes indicate Jitdc of the 
Egyptian sense of well-spaced composition They arc unarchitcctomc But 
the figures lie flat m true mural convcnbonalizacion As m so much of the 
Cretan pottery, the plant forms arc overheavy and postcresque or bear 
■emphasized naturalistic detail 

The subjects of Mmoan mural paintings range from stylized animals, gar- 
dens, and plants to smgle ceremonial figures, bull fighong episodes and com- 
plex court scenes The medium u lune-plaster fresco, and the colours are 
separately blocked on, usually without gradation or merging, over an out- 
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The Ii(>\er l^tse Steaote thyton, Hagia Tnada, rcproducQon 
[Cotirlesy Metropoluan Museum of Art] 


Ime drawing. A few simple bnght colours suffice The wall-pamtings at* 
Cnossus arc all from the latest Mmoan penod, about 1500 B c , though there 
have been found fragments of the mural art of the ruined palaces underneath 
the one of that date now partially restored A few smaller paintings exist. 
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chiefly on the side of a sarcophagus recovered at Hagia Tnada These are in 
the flat mural technique and standard fresh colours Occasionally fresco was 
superimposed on a mural design in slight relief 
Adding the evidence of the waW-paintings to that of the statuettes, one 
comes to a conclusion not without interest in relating this epoch to that of the 
later Greeks, who developed their sculpture, with its ideal of die perfect human 
pliysique, m the same region. The figures m the Aegean wall-paintings, 
as m the statuettes of the snake-goddess, arc beautifully set up, straight, the 
men high-chcsted, the women svjth breasts full and firm In the murals and 
in the minor sculpture and on seals there is a convention of the shoulders 
held back and the waist pmehed in, heightening the impression Goddess, 
bull-fighter, court lady, and field worker alike arc distmguishcd by this 
idiom All seem nobly strong, athletic, and poised This perhaps signalized 
a native physique of slender, hthe strength that was a characteristic of the 
sea-kings’ peoples The pmched-waist convennon is seen m certain figures m 
Egyptian tomb-murals, charaaermng what are now supposed to be tnbutc- 
bearers from the Aegean aties In any case, besides the general realism of pre- 
Homenc art, the glorification of the human physique might also indicate a 
direct line of descent from Aegean to Greek 
A second convennon of Cretan painting is that the man’s flesh is indicated 
by a dark tone, the woman's by a light tone This is useful in identifying 
male and female toreadors m the buU-fighting or bull leaping scenes, for it 
seems that girls entered mto the sport dressed as boys Here perhaps, m the 
forced entry of slaves mto the buU-nng, is the basis in fact for the legend that 
Athenian maidens and youths were fed to the buU-headed Mmotaur 
The palace m which the murals at Cnossus exist might well be used to test 
the truth of Homer’s architectural desenpnons There is a complex of courts, 
halls, and rooms magnificent in extent Now that some of the decorations 
have been restored it is possible to visualize too the colour and luxunous 
splendour that once surrounded the sca-kmgs and their courtiers Tliere were 
neighbouring crowded towns of unpretenaous houses, some of them two- 
stoned Evans escmiates fhat Cnossus at fhc time of this restored palace, the 
last of several on the site, numbered a population of one hundred thousand. 
‘But only the art of the palaces and die nobles remains 

Conjectural restorations suggest what may have been the visual aspect of 
die extenor architecture, but the remaining foundauons and fragments, the 
column bases, and the few depictions in murals offer litde to ^e student's 




Lecf iHf Bii// Seme Pamtetl ituiral, Cnwus Palace Partly rcconstruacd, 
reproduction [Ccurtesy Metropolitan Miisctim of Art] 


swthctic enjo) merit Aegean arclmcciurc is lost bc)ond recovery Moreover, 
die great palaces \\ ere probabK built a piece at a time, more to Its c m than to 
look at The) had good baths and drams and a wcaldi of interior furnishings, 
but die) were not monumental or unified 
The palace at Cnossus is noncdielcss interesting for ns indications of a way 
of life gcnerousl) sprinkled througli with die arts TJie throne-room is large 
and well paved and lias at one end what seems to be a sumptuom badung 
pool The walls were gail) figured, and the high-backed throne is still m 
place, though its decorations ha\c been shorn off 

Other features arc the man) storerooms, in some of which huge jars were 
found The storage chambers arc so numerous and so large that archxologists 
have inferred die existence of a great commeraal trade m oils and metals and 
other preaous commodmes centred m the royal palace Some day the 
world will know more about these matters, for wntten records exist in 
great number, though still undcaphered When the key to Cretan wnting 
has been found, the history and custom and art of the Aegean lands will be 
made mcomparably less obscure Meanwhile, J L M)tcs m The Dan n of 
History has ventured die opuuon that the clay tablets found m the palace at 
Cnossus include "mventones of treasure and stores and receipts for chariots, . 
armour, metal vessels, mgots of copper and smaller quantities of un- 
worked gold by weight Other tablets contam hsts of persons, male and 
female, perhaps tnbute paid m slaves, or m person, as m the Greek legend of 
the Minotaur " 
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That the Mmotaur may ^vcll ha\c been the legendary representation of a 
sacred bull actually kept m this Cnossian palace b\ King Minos seems doiihh 
likely svhen the ground-plan of the edifice is studied For here arc parts 
that form a \entablc maze or labyrinth, ssith long corridors, false entrances 
to lead one down blmd halls, and rooms to be reached only after many 
tortuous tummgs Haphazard planning may explain part of it there is no 
symmetry in Aegean architecture, no axial plannmg Nevertheless, the 
Labyrinth of the legend is demonstrably there m Mmos’s palace, where also 
are frescoes of bull-leaping Greek legend has it diat the designer of the 
Labyrmth was the famous artificer D-cdalos, first of mortals to msent a way 
of fly mg Smee the essential truth of so much similar lore lias been confirmed, 
further discoveries may yet teveal the facts bchmd the triumph and tragedy of 
the Datdalus-Icarus legend 

The word “labyrmth” came mto the Greek language and so down to us 
from this remembered feature of the Cnossiao palace The palace m turn got 
the name from a sacred emblem, the double-axe, which is found m decora- 
tions on Its walls and represented m golden votive emblems found in the 
sanctuary The buddmg is somctuncs called the “Palace of the Double Axe* — 
that IS, of the lahrys 

The rums of other palaces unearthed in Cretan cities confirm the impres- 
sion of Aegean architecture as massive, diffuse, and structurally simple, on an 
uncentred plan and disumfied m eflcct So far as can be judged, the actual 
architectural refinements were shght, the columns lackmg elaborately shaped 
capitals and organic mouldmgs, but the applied surface ornament was colour- 
ful and sumptuous The simplicity of Aegean budding suggests that structur- 
ally It, rather than the systems of Egypt and the Near Eastern countries, was 
very likely the staremg-pomt for the early Greeks 

Small engraved seals have been found at Cnossus that show more skill 
and taste than went mto larger objects and monuments And the crafts- 
manship m a game-board found in Minos’s palace is amazmgly clever in its 
inlays and decorauoni m its use of preaous metals., ivory and pnarnfl. Buf if is 
in that other part of the Aegean story, the Mycenaan, that the smaller crafts 
are illustrated at then best. 

Of Cnossus It remains only to say that the imperialism of the Cretan kings 
ran the usual course After a period of great prosperity and power — for the 
court class at least — the culture apparendy collaps^ and all but disappeared 
Cnossus was finally burned, and no further palaces were bude on Ae ruinS 
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uhicli had often been used as foundations after earlier catastrophes Cretan 
art \\as not important after 1400 B C Tlicrcaftcr it ^\as tlic M)ccna:ans who 
were leaders of the Aegein anhzation— or perhaps chief among a circle of 
prosperous co-o|>cratiug conununiucs Tlic final snuffing out of Cnossus 
ma) not have occurred until 1100 B c., but tlircc centimes before, leadership 
had passed to the mainland aaes 

The Greeks m their time knew of the nuns of Mjccnx and Tiryns, and 
counted them as rehes ofa milizationof vague “original peoples” of Hellas, 
though ascnbing some of their mar\cllous works to gods and god-men The 
walls, made of huge blocks of stone, in particular seemed to be proof of a 
vanished race of supermen The traveller Pausanias, wntuig in the second 
century A D , noted that “there arc visible remains of the walls and of the 
gate that has hons o\cr it. These were erected, they say, by the Cyclopes ” 

The Lion Gate at M) cens, famous then as now, is almost the sole surviving 
example of monumental Aegean sculpture, m or out of buddings A tn- 
angular stone over a hntcl is carved with two confronted hons flanking an 
engaged pdlar, the whole fonning a sort of heraldic shield celebrating the 
pillar-emblem (which had religious significance m Crete as well) It was the 
extraordinarily large blocks of stone around the lonely sculptural composition 
that gave nsc to the legend of a C)clopcan origin To modem archiologists 
the) signify rather that the people of Argohs, unlike the Cretans, felt the need 
to fortify heavily their palacc-homcs and their treasunes 

In the “Grave Circle” at Myccnx there were discovered some com- 
memorative stones carved in low rehef whicJi indicate, with the Lion Gate, 
that sculpture was more advanced here m the golden period than it had ever 
been at Cnossus The figure compositions and tlie geometne pattemmg fill 
the panel-areas with a surer sense of plastic ordering, with greater satisfac- 
tion to the eye, than any of the stone fragmoits uncovered at Crete — though 
falling far short of Egyptian mastery There is httle of note in terra-cotta 
modelling, but two fragments of a box suggest that sculpture m wood may 
have been well advanced There is, in metal sculpture, a large bull’s bead of 
sdver with horns of sheet gold the whole very naturahsncally treated. 

But It IS where the arts of sculpture and jewel working meet that the 
Mycenxans and their neighbours of the Peloponnesus were supreme There 
arc gold buckles and pins and dress accessones with geometne ornamentation 
cither abstract or flower-demed, daboraicly decorative crowns and diadems 
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and necklaces gold and silver cups, sometimes patterned over, or with story 
scenes m relief Even the vessels and utensils which elsewhere would be of 
pottery are here worked m sheet copper or bronze Perhaps most beaunfiil. ** 
a senes are the swords and daggers, bronze blades uilaid with more precious 
metals, in designs ranging from reticent abstraa patterning to crowded pjc- 
tonal sthemts 

In these weapons there is touched a high mark of ancient craftsmanship 
The method of inlay later known as damascening is not difficult On the 
shaped blade and perhaps hilt, outlines of the design arc scratched and the 
metal ■within die outlined figures removed to a shght depth wth space 
hollowed out under each edge — techiucally an undercut ’ The gold and 
silver inlays are pressed m and hammered, and the whole is pohshed The 
resulting contrasts in colour and texture heighten the interest of the linear and 
rhythmic design and lend it richness 

The ait as the Aegeans pracused it is seen in many variations, most often 
with gold and sJvcr flonation or figure as mlay and incrustation, though 
there are also designs of simple direct engravmg Among the finest recovered 
examples are the blades with hunting scenes The fitting of the elements of die 
design to the long narrow space shows a rare feeling for compositional order 
There is here that which is so generally lacking m Aegean murals and stone 
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vases elaborate pictunng w Jtliout loss to functional intcgnty The formal 
relationship of representation to available space and frame is duly observed 
The golden c^o^vns and diadems tend to be fiond and heavy-handed, and 
the masks ui thm sheet gold — placed apparently over the faces of warnors at 
burial — arc sculpturall) unimportant Butman) of the buckles, buttons, and 
minor dress ornaments have a delicac) within richness that puts to shame 
much of the jeweller) of modem times The engraved designs are geo- 
metrical— circles and spirals — and conventionalized flower and mscct forms 
One senes of disks m almost iimfonn size, probabl) used as dress ornaments, 
runs to formalized butterflies, blossoms, and octopuses Animals enter mto 
the more freel) designed individual buckles and pendants They arc sufficient 
to mark the M) cenaran craftsmen as master-sculptors m mmiaturc 
The golden cups found at Myccnx arc as a group cxtraordmanly beautiful 
in proportioning and m workmanship If the) have been overshadowed m 
popular and cntical interest by the Vaphio Cups, which belong to the same 
mainland phase of Aegean art, it 1$ because the latter are more cxcitmgly 
figured, with elaborate story-sccncs of bull-hunting and sacrifice There is 
a superior quality of art m die simpler, reticently ornamented vessels, both 
those which are mug-shaped and flat-bottomed and the suavely curved ped- 
cstalled forms The roundmg of some of die goblets with an mdescnbablc 
dehcacy of Ime, reminds one of a legend recounted by Greek writers, that 
Helen of Troy moulded goldai cups to the form of her own breasts 
The Vaphio Cups, to be sure, represent better the spirit of Aegean art as a 
whole The) arc luxuriously ornamental and there is a joumahstic exacmess 
m their pictured episodes They might, m faa, stand for the art expression of 
periods ovcr-mtclicctuahzcd and decadent m taste Products comparable in 
character, showmg decoration pushed to extremes of profusencss and 
laboured to a minute natural cxacutudc, might be cited from the same penod 
m Babylon, from the period of Greece’s dctenoration, or Rome's, or from the 
High Renaissance— to recall but a few parallels in history 

For all the lavish praise that has been heaped b> savants and craftsmen on the 
Vaphio Cups, dicir virtues arc m a perfect mechanical technique That an 
artist should have shown so much on a small golden surface is marvellous, 
marvellous too the joining of outer figured shell and mner smooth vessel 
But this IS not organic art The design protrudes The bulging figures are ui- 
consistent with tlie uses of the utensil The whole is showy It is only when 
they are accepted as specimens of illustration that one marvels over them, 
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noting wth \\ondcr the \ngour and Itfclikcncss of bulls and men, and the 
sharp detail of ropes and foliage, and tlic whole air of swift observanon and 
careless master) Here mdeed, as some Victorian authont) has remarked, is 
the work of a prc-Homcnc Cellmi Here is cxactlj the sixtecnth-ccnturs 
clcs emess, realism, and extras’agancc, also the blunted sense of organic form 
The later Greeks, of course, were appreciative of this realism and marvel- 
lous craftsmanship Hesiod, who like Homer wrote of the heroic age, summed 
up better than any subsequent writer the wonders of this earl) artisanship 
In the Tlieo^ony (as translated b) Elton) occur these lines m a passage desenb- 
mg a golden diadem devised b) Hephaatus for Athena 

Full mans works of cunous craft, to sight 
Wondrous he grav’d thereon full manj beasts 
01 earth and fishes of the rolling main 
Of these innumerable he there had wrought 
And elegance of an there show n profuse 
And admirable— e’en as though ihev moved 
In verv life, and uaered ammal sounds 

It u illuminating chat ahke in Mycenxan times, m the era of the dawTi of 
Greek hterature and tn the penod of the Greek cuhninaDoti, the lifehkeness 
of the object depicted was considered supremel) important. 

Oncoiher art, also inuuatiife flourished inMjcenx andperhapstlirough- 
ouc the Aegean world Itistliatofgem-eugravnng as exemplified parncularl) 
m seals There are gold seal nngs with picture designs and also unnumbered 
thousands of emblems cut on precious or scmi-prcaous stones A seal of this 
sort appears on the wnst of a cup-bearer as figured on a Cnossian mural, 
though the signet seems to have been oftencr worn on a necklace It may be 
inferred that every person of standing in Aegean societ) had his own device 
and the means for impressing it in cby 

The subjects are sometimes pictographic or hieroglyphic — in the soil un- 
deaphered Mjeensan-Cretan wntmg, partly syllabic partly ideographic’ 
—or heraldic, or fiecl) pictorial An i m al motives arc favourites, and there is 
often the muscular vigour andlivdy action already noted m the modelling 
on the Vaphio Cups, and here pcrfcctl) appropriate Hunting scenes are com- 
mon and the human figure i> used both dccorativelj and for realistic pur- 
poses There is mdeed a wnde vanaiice of formalized and tUustranonal ele- 
ments Combats of warrihrs arc not uncommon At die odier extreme are 
agnculmral and nauucal s> mbols and convenuonahzwl natural fornu The 
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Figured gold cups, Vaphio, reproductions 
[Courtesy Afeltopohtan Museum of Ari\ 


craftsmanship and the sense of design arc m general very high Scores of ex- 
amples arc pleasing m composition, decoranvcly sinking, and m a fitting 
ensp and bold st>Ic 

The story told in terms of M>ccnx and Cnossus might be recounted m 
partaspcrtainingtoTirynsorDcndra Theman) centres were interdependent, 
their separate cultures ovcrlappmg, influencing one another, forming to- 
gether the integral but vaned avihzaaon that 1$ called Aegean Sometimes 
one branch of art was more advanced at one cit) than m the others, but m 
general the arts as described arc t)pical of the scattered commumties, whether 
in Argohs and Laconia or the Cyclades or Crete Only Troy on the distant 
Asian shore and Cy prus dowm in the Eastern Mediterranean demand separate 
notations — and Troy less for mtnnsically valuable works than for the con- 
firmation offered there of the outhnes of a total Aegean development 

From about 3000 b c , at the b<^mnmg of the Bronze Age, the history of 
the Troad has been traced by explorations on the site at Hissarhk and on the 
Trojan Plain Because the settlement ^vas strategically placed not only on the 
seaway from Aegean ports to the Black Sea but also m relation to a mainland 
route from Asia to Europe, it was affected by many cultural cross-currents 
Its arts are therefore less purely Aegean than arc the Cretan and Pelopon- 
nesian manifestations Up to the tunc of the Mycenxan zemth, when Troy 
— at the time of the “Sixth City” — turned definitely Aegean, there is evidence 
of independent ongm and development, and ui some of the arts a strong 
influence from Cyprus and the Orient The Trojans moreover were traders 
into Europe by way of the Danube Valley, and doubtless took as well as 
gave m that direction 
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The carl) pottery \V3S \cry hide decorated, but some polished greenstone 
or jade axes arc outstandmg, and the goldsmith’s art, cspcaallj as apphed to 
articles of personal adornment, was advanced After this independent, or 
Oriental phase of prospent) and importance lasting perhaps to 2000 B c , 
the cit) seems to hav c lapsed into obscuntj . the rums of tvv o flimsy villages 
now lymg over the remams of more pretentious urban buildmg 
But m the sixteenth centurv b c. the Mmoan-M j cenasin vv av e of cultural 
and pohtical advancement spread this far The architecture then is on a par 
with the dressed stone palaces and houses of contemporary Crete and 
Myccnx, and Mycena^an pottery exists beside an improved local sort. Troy 
then became the city and atadcl known to Homer by song and legend And 
the arts became interdependent with those of Myccnx and Cnossus Some 
historians beheve that Troy, perhaps through Asianc mflucnce, had at this 
tune temples a distmguishing circumstance, smee the other Aegean com- 
muniues yield few traces of separate buddings commemoratmg the gods 
Shortly after the Trojan War came the further Donan mvasions which 
plunged the Aegean communmes mto their dark ages There followed in 
Crete and Hellas and Troy alike the near-cxtincnon of the arts 

The story of Cyprus is quite another matter Independent at first, and of 
composite racial make up later, the island peoples exhibit cultural lines cross- 
mg at many pomts with those of Babylonia, Syria and Bgypt, yet most en- 
tangled with the Aegean The fact that the Word ‘ copper ’ comes from ‘ Cy- 
prus ’ mdicates a special importance held by this metal produemg commumty 
along the highw ays of avilizatjon m the Bronze Age 

From the evidence of the period from 3000 b c to about 1600 b c. it is 
possible to infer an mdependent ongm and gtowifa for the island crafts But 
the early pottery is not unusually fine, nor arc the metal v\ capons and utensils, 
at first of copper, then of bronze The true artistic advance came m a follow- 
ing penod when Mycenaean influences — perhaps even in the form of an m- 
vaston — ^wetc dominant. There was then a vigorous push forward m the 
several arts, mcluding pottery -design and metalsmithing 

It was then that Cyprus became a part of the extensiv e give-and-take of 
art manufacture and art trade m the Aegean basm There arc relics from a 
time before the Trojan War, but perhaps the mam service of the Cyprun 
people was to carry on civilizaOon after the decline of Western Aegean cul- 
ture The more favourably situated ernes of Cyprus escaped the dcstrucuve 
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Cypriote sculptured head, terra cotta 
[Courtesy Afe/rope/i/iJH Musetwi of An] 



deluge of tribesmen from the north. It may well be that the islanders were the 
latest to continue the Minoan-MycenJcan impulse. 

!n any case there came in Cyprus, after the collapse of Aegean civilization 
and before classic Greece, a development of sculpture that is unique. It must 
have been Cypriote first, for neither Crete nor Mycena had comparable 
sculptured works, and the entry of Oriental influence and motives can be 
marked only after the submission of seven kings of the cities of Cyprus to 
Sargon of Assyria in 709 b.c. Moreover, there is not the wooden lifclessncss 
of Assyrian sciJpture. At another time it is Egypt that affords models and 
exercises sway over the island craftsmen and artists. They evidendy were not 
above copying any popular article “for the trade”— but within a local free- 
dom of interpreudon. And for a time Cypriote sculpture in both stone and 
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clay was distinctive and important It was more truly sculptural and in- 
dividualized than any other development m the Aegean area before the 
Greek 

Most of the Cypriote statues had a votive purpose Tlic) are found largely 
m sanctuaries It seems that the atizciis, wanting to pay due personal respect 
to tlicir gods without neglect of more pressing affairs, developed a custom 
of supplymg an effigy to do devotion at the shnne for them It did not much 
matter whether the image was a likeness or not a sensible god would know 
whose the impulse and Ac gift Thus there grew up tlie convention of a few 
type figures, in standardized worshipful or respectful attitudes A man or 
woman could buy one of these ready-mades, dedicate it once for all, and be 
quit ofpcrsonal attendance A nch nun might go to the extent ofcommission- 
mg an individual portrait There arc, too, images of the gods themselves, 
pnesis, and a specially common sort of attendant known as the Temple Boj 
As illustrated m recovered examples (the Metropolitan Museum m New 
York, has hundreds) about nmety-ninc per cent of them are as routme and 
mediocre as might be expeaed where such factory methods pertained But 
there are many agreeably competent heads, and an occasional piece charac- 
terized by both human interest and sculptural beauty 
There are htstonans who refuse to recognize any stnngs of descent from 
the earlier Aegeans to Ac sculptors of Cyprus They term these statues 
Gratco-Photmcian, meanmg that Ac archaic Greeks — who may be desenbed 
as the conquered Aegeans now assimilated to the Donan mvaden forming 
the one race out of which classic Greece sviU presently nse— mixed svxA Ae 
Phccnicuns to create a speaal island culture, not very Afferent from Aat 
shaping slowly m Greece, yet not too different from marginal developments 
on the Asiatic mamland The historian Carotti is even w illing to merge 
Cypriote art wiA Photmcian, treating it wholly under a section enoded 
“The PhomiCTans ” 

Phccnicia, Ac country tiiat had taken over control of Ac Aegean and 
Mediterranean sea-routes after the decline of Mycensean power, never 
matched its commercial supremacy wiA mastery in Ae fields of art The 
Phcemciam are known to have been dever craftsmen and copyists, hardly 
more They could take hints from Egypt Assyria or Cyprus itself pound out 
an object somewhat like an imported onginal, and perhaps multiply a likely 
trade piece m a hundred copies These went out m their ships along all Ae 
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commcraal routes to the westward and thus Phccnician art” is encountered 
m many an Iron Age tomb thousands of miles from Tyre and Sidon Car- 
thage the colonial city founded by Tynan traders on the North Afncan coast 
opposite Sialy before 800 B c doubtless became a second centre for scatter- 
ing this trade-art along with such leading commodities as copper and ivor) 
and Negro sla\ es 

To tlie art student it is illuminating to sec die Phccniaan and Punic gallej-s 
thus carrying art-wares throughout the length of the known European and 
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African worlris, even though the examples in general arc mediocre copies or 
approximations of creative products But it is hardl) fair to tag Cypriote art 
as merely a phase of the unoriginal Phoenician contribution, considering the 
well-proved M) ccnaian heritage, genetic and hnguistic as well as artisuc, and 
the existence of a bod j of C)pnotc sculpture superior to anything Phccniaan 
The lines of nationaht) , of domination, of transmittance, become very con- 
fused here, for Cyprus becomes vassal m turn of Assyria, of Egypt, of Persia 
only to return to a later alliance with the newly amalgamated Greece, to which 
certain predonunantly Greek communities on the island had long been loyal 

If one turns to ncighbounng Palestine, the influences arc no less mixed 
The Israelites seem not to ha\c been bom craftsmen, hm\c\cr great their 
literature Bibhcal accounts arc filled with references to artificers imported 
by the Israelites When Kmg Solomon bought from Hiram, Kmg ofTjrc, 
cedar and fir trees needed for the Temple at Jerusalem, and later sent an arm) 
of lus own men to Lebanon to hew and haul nmbers the work was earned 
for\vatd by “Solomon’s builders and Hiram’s builders ” Later when Solomon 
planned his own palace, and one for Pharaoh’s daughter whom he had taken 
to wife, he secured a craftsman from Phcenicu ' His father was a man of 
Tyre, a worker in brass and he was filled with wisdom, and understanding, 
and cunning to work all works in brass And he came to King Solomon, and 
wrought all his work ’’ 

This work turned out to be everything from colossal brass pillars wth 
wonderful ‘ chapiters” beanng pomegranates, and a molten sea (or saenfiaal 
basm) on the backs of twelve oxen — ^"and the sea was set above upon them, 
and all their hmder parts were inward ' — to highly intncatc wheeled recep- 
tacles with sculptural adornments, and commoner shovels and ‘ lavers 
There are enumerated too the additional works that * Solomon made,” the 
vessels and candlcsncks and censen and altar, all of gold, to which he added 
m the Temple the histone treasures of David 

No less gorgeous were the wonders of Solomon’s owtj palace, which so 
impressed the Queen of Sheba so that no one can doubt that this Israelite 
capital, religious and royal, designed la^Iy by Phcemcaans, was one of the 
showiest architectural works of pre-Roman times It was probably stylistically 
vcrymixcd The structural features were mostly out of Egypt The cherubim 
aboundmg were from Assyria But the rooms were finished in “sheets of 
gold ” 

The chroniclers go on to tell how “King Solomon loved many strange 
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Fiqiircd siUcr dish Phaniaan 
[C iirtei) IVitflas -in Gallery Baliintore] 


Women” and strayed away after their gods Asluorcth (or Ishur), and 
Milcom the abomination of the Ammonites And so the true Lord was 
angr) widi him and it isas not long before King Solomon s group of mag- 
nificent buildings was rent ’ The Bab)lomans were the immediate instru- 
ments of destruction Later, when another temple had been built, and re- 
built, the Romans obliterated it Worse the Chnsiians were to erect diurches 
on the sue onlj to be followed by the Mohammedans, who ha\c a mosque 
there to tins da) Thus did a work, of art celebrated m its era perhaps the 
most pretentious and certaiiil) tlie most o\crloaded up to that time pensh. 
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And students see in it now only an interesting caamplc of tlic \iassitudcs of 
art, and a strange example of the crossing of nationalistic or racial creanvc 
currents 

The Aegean basm and the bastcni Mediterranean lands, indeed aliord a 
prime illustration of die scientific truth that neither a ‘pure” culture nor a 
pure race exists And yet tlic next development in this area will be so dis- 
tinctive, so shaped by wa)s of doing and thinking new m man’s cultural 
advance, diac it will be a norm to which Europe will return at intervals 
through nventy-four centuries the Greek 
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Greece fliiJ the l^orm of Western Art 


“Tt was Greece,” wrote Lechat, “that inaugurated art properly so-called 

X. universal art, not created for the eyes and intelligence of the Greeks 
alone Egypt had had Egyptian art With the art of Greece human art really 
begins " 

Lechat took as text for his book La Sailpture Greeque a saying of Ingres, 
Ust of the Western masters to dedicate his life to the search for "Greek 
punty” “There was once on the earth a httlc comer of land where, under 
the most beautiful skies the arts and letters bathed nature m a second hght, 
for all the earth's peoples and for all generations to come ” 

James Thomson put mto words die sennmentaj longing that lay behind 
this common acceptance of the Greek as the beginning — and almost the end 
— of mature, cmli2ed art He wrote 

O antique fables' bcauuful and bnght 
And joyous ivith thcjo)ous youth of yore, 

O anuque fables' For a little hght 
Of that which shmeth m you evermore, 

To cleanse the dimness from our weary ejes 

And mdeed for nearly all of us there was a tunc m our most impressionable 
years when we were taught to accept “the Greek miracle” and “Athenian 
perfection’ as ideas beyond challenge or comparison Classical education 
bathed Hellas and the Greek Isles m a golden haze We were expected to be- 
lieve uncnticaUy m the legend of a people gifted and inspired above all others 
We were accustomed and content to sec die Parthenon, the Veiuis of Mtlo, 
and the figured vases with a glamorous hght upon them as of an eminence 
unquestioned and unquestionable 

In the larger view there is no question that the Greeks more than any others 
*37 
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shaped our Western culturil inlicnnncc Eiiropcnn prarticc and tdcah of art 
have been based on a study of their ^\orks In the weaving of the design of 
European learning and grace and art, the Grcck-Roman-Renaissancc thread 
IS predominant and determining Shelley's exclamation sail nngs dowm the 
comdors of our untversmes, and our art schools “We arc all Greeks Our 
laws, our literature, our religion, our arts, have their root m Greece ' 

The word “classic” means, by dictionary dcfinioon, “of the first class, of 
allowed excellence ” Greek art has run off with the label “classic." It has 
been used, by common consent, to identify first of all the products of Hellas, 
from the fifth century’ on, and then die whole tram of imitaas c and refleenng 
achievements Roman, Renaissance, and, until recently, “modem" works of 
art in the logically clear Greek tradition Greek classic art has been the norm 
for Europe and Amcnca 

In spite of growing and persistent challenges to die pre-eminence of Greek 
dassicism, most observers, it is certain, do not $0 much doubt the supenonty 
of the Greek heritage and achievement as gaze svutful apd puzzled at a re- 
treattng but longed-for excellence Modem psy cliology has made clear die 
reason for this mdccuion, which b^ms in a paradox although w’c talk of 
anaent times and of anaent Greek art, it is we of today who are the real 
anaents of world history Ours is die oldest {and at present, one ventures, 
the weariest) of civilizations Greece was bom and Lved when the world 
was new and sliming, when art was an adienture, and logical thinkmg and 
philosophy a youthful game played wnth exuberance and zest Part of our 
amtude toward the Hellenes is and always will be that of an annent toivard 
his lost youth Our sighmg and our afiecoon are for a tune when life ivas 
uncomplicated, free, spontaneous, when an works wrere shaped m a certain 
clanty, vnth the sweet impress of a fresh joy ui life and a pagan trustfulness 
To whatever extent, m our latest matunty, we ancients may become dis- 
illusioned about the depth and formal intensity of Greek visual art, we can- 
not shake the fact of its clear moromg-hght appeal, its dawn-bnghtness 
There has been, nevertheless, in the three decades since the openmg of the 
twentieth century, an mevasiblc diallen^ to the classicists, and a turn, among 
foremost creative artists, direcdy away from Greek aims and ideals Strange 
forces have been home m from a rediscovered Onent, and out of the West’s 
own new machme-condiooned way of life The whole trend of thought and 
practice, at the moment, is away from the classic outhnes and the classic 
spine. It begins to come clear that wlm Europe accomplished m its imitation 
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of Greece, was not classic but neo-classic — or, to be more cruelly prease, 
pseudo-classic, and it is perhaps one of tlic marks of our maturity that the 
pendulum would seem to have begun its swing full-arc m the opposite 
direction 

And yet, with all the reservations and rcrankmgs and markmgs doivn ac- 
counted for, the Greek culture stands out as an almost unparalleled single 
national advance After all it holds the essence of one of the two outstanding 
world ways of art To get at the heart of its quahty and its methods, more 
cntically than did our fathers and our learned professors, while keepmg our 
conviction of a distmctive and determining achievement, may serve to open 
our eyes wider to the excellences and vanaaons m all world art 

Greek artists, free of the limitaoons imposed by priest or by kmg, shaped 
their ideas to a prevailing philosophy of rationalism and humamsm Their 
art is distinctively clear, mtellcciual, and true to the seen object Mystery is 
abhorred, the meaning of nature overlooked, the divinity of the gods mini- 
mized All interest centres m man, his doings, his pleasures, his feats, the ideal- 
ization of his outward aspects If he still has spiritual vision, if he experiences 
intimations of a life more profound than can be explained by reason alone, 
they are forgotten For the first nme m the history of art, the thmkmg man 
controls 

The key to the understanding of Greek avilizanon, as well as Greek art, 
is in this matter of a thmkmg approach It is difficult for the man of today, to 
whom cultivation means primarily training of the mtellect, to realize how 
unanalyncally and childishly most peoples before the Greeks had accepted 
the world Life then was commonly considered objectively, without ques- 
tiorung about causes, without the labour of “thmkmg thmgs out ” A few 
gods sufficed to account for the phenomenal world A special caste of priests 
looked after the relationship of community and mdividual to the unkno\vn 
A wise man accepted, and believed what he svas told It is to the glory of the 
Greeks that for the first tunc a considerable body of men developed an mtel- 
lectual cunosity, asked questions about causes, found it exatmg to meet and 
discuss the nature of thmgs, to conjecture about the objeenves of life, and 
the methods of bettering human conditions 

That they perpetuated many illogical ideas and conditions out of carher 
existence, diat they fostered slaver) and warlike pursmts, and oolved a 
matenalistic philosophy, and thus went down to national rum as had all 
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earlier cultures need not dimmish admiraaon for that one adsince. It svas 
the first mass challenge to ‘ blind’* nanire, and the fint sside use of logical 
thought to soh c human problems 

Except for a \ CT) few leaders, men had been as children before. Now , on 
one side of human capabilioes, the) had grown up The saenofic spint w-as 
horn. Thought became a prime jiumimmt of advance. Analj-sis preceded 
acnon Anaxagoras said “All things were m chaos imcdMmd arose and made 
order ” 

The effect upon art was both rdeastng and confinmg Intelligence was able 
to isolate beaut} , to rationalize about its destrabihn , to encourage mulnpLca- 
Cion and production But the mtcUect soon confined pracnoc to aspects seen 
and copied, to emooons usual and rational, to the idealizaoon of pbj'sical 
attnbutes. The clear, steads , hght-ofida\ quaht} of Greek sculpture, and the 
logicall} ant\ ed at refinements of Gted. aTchittctuic, has c much to tell us 
of one of humamtj’s epochal cs'olucioiiar} mosm forward. But of those en- 
nchments of colour, pattern, and melodious rh)’thm m sshich the raises 
delight without asking wh), there u no more than an occasional hint m the 
entire range of Greek production, from late archaic statue and vase to shallow 
Hellenistic coimterfat of nature Of those os'crtone that arise from gt>mg 
rem to the soul, leadmg the artist to depan from the normal seen aspect, the 
Greeks knew little. The) capitalucd the mteihgaicc and philosoph) of their 
age, but in doing so the) lost sight enurel) of w hat some pnminve peoples 
had known, and w hat we fod3\ b^m to accept, as a test of art*s permanent 
wordi Its content ofa qualits of truth from regions bej'ond and abo\c ra- 
tional analj-sis. Greek art is above all explainable, reasoned, sight bound. 

Of the two was-s then, m which the spectator’s consaousness can be 
reached, b% incdbgcnce or b) mnnoon, the Greek arnst chose the former ex- 
dusi\ cl^ , and he earned mtellecnuD} studied art to its apogee. The Romans, 
followmg ummaguUtts’cls , were content to plaj at imitating the Greek 
achievement m its decline. The Renaissance sidiolats w ho picked up the classic 
impetus dunng a second histone release of the human mind into mtelicctual 
freedom, perpetuated both the ranonalism and die confining thought bound 
approach. 

Ttc^pcI/o Behedere, the ifmnCT of Praxiteles, and the V'emis of Mth, three 
works worshipfiiH) praised, ma) be taken as t>pical of the dassaral method 
and tradiDon. In them the idealized realism, the anthropocentmm, and the 
mtellectualism are perfectly exemplified man ph^•slcaIlv perfect presented as 
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Praxiteles Hermes Marble Olytnpta Aiuseiiin 
[Photo courtesy MetropoUtan Museum of Art\ 


god, nature copied truthfully and pretoly art transmittmg a rational ideal 
without sensuous ennehment or spincual implication Today, to most eyes, 
they begin to look shallow, photographic, and obvious But \ve may bchevc 
that appreaation will shift back to earlier, stronger, less prettified works 
rather than be diverted wholly from the Greek accomplishment These are 
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nevertheless, nearer the Greek t) pc product, symbolizing as thej do realuni 
and hununism earned to their logical extreme of expression, \nth masrerK 
intelligence and noble clantj 

Anaent Greece was peculiar!) one nation despite geographical conditions 
that broke the countiy into scnu-indcpcndcnt at) -states, and political custom 
that bred mtcr-at) jealousies and frequent oNnl wars The bmding elements 
were a common, if loosel) defined, religion, a common language and litera- 
ture, and like was^s of life strengthened by commercial mtcrcourse Even 
more stnkmg m its human and 'csthcoc mflucncc was the naaonal interest 
m the Ol)'mpic games To this fisnvxd held ever) fourth )-car travelled dis- 
tmguishcd delegates, and cspeaallj the honoured athletes, from all the ones 
of the Greek mainland, from the Aegean Islands, and even from the distant 
colomes m Asia Mmor, Sialv, and Ital) 

From this unit) arose m part the disoncnv e likeness that runs through the 
rehes of Greek art. It is not onl) the subjects of graphic art that arc endless!) 
repeated fint the chanot-racers, then the idcahzed athlenc figure, the gods 
and goddesses (v er) human) and the exploits of half-divine heroes Heracles, 
Achilles, and Od)"s$eus, the sportive $at)*n, the jo) ous nymphs, the centaurs 
and Amazons and Winged Victories, and later the^enre bits It is also a like- 
ness of method, of approach, of a certain bnd of grace, of sober but athlenc 
chinking It is as imphat m the sculptor’s figures as m the find) proportioned, 
mathematically calculated temples and vases 

Even when there were schools ” and m spite of influences assmulatcd 
ftomEg)'pc and the East, there is the sense of oneness of a body of art w^tha 
single direcnon It is not unified by pnesd) constraint as through most of 
the Egyptian development or by imperial direction as m Bab) loma-Ass)™, 
but no less « the mark of a caste upon it of the free nobles who gencrall) 
ruled the Greek at)-statcs It is a reflecaon of their tastes and beliefs. This 
element might well be termed ’ rcb^ous " The Hellenes hv ed m a time when 
rehgion was apart of the everyday soaal life. Acguiesccnce if not active dc- 
voaonal cxerase w’as a foregone conclusion, a badge of aozenship Spintual 
aw areness and m)‘stic commumon were not encouraged bv the official Grrefc 
rchgton, whidi was matter-of feet and human, at one wuth hvmg Art ma) 
m a sense be termed the visible fece of this unit) Life, rchgion, and repre- 
scntation were harmonious parts of a reasonable and reasoned exisrence 
Art celebrated those qualiaes good m man marked them out as pcrtaimm; 
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Horse atul Rider Fragment of archaic Greek sculpture ^crope/ir Afi/rnim 
[Photo, courtesy Metropolitan Museum of Art] 


to godhead The athlete %vas religions, the god was athletic Both were in- 
tellectual Here indeed, m hfc and in art, body and mind are one, and the 
spint, so far as understood completes the Iiarmony Thus the unity, the dis- 
tinctive likeness almost throughout the story of Greek art It is an expression 
of man, of his way of hvmg, of die faith he held It is communal art to the 
extent that it was not overbalanced by pnests or kings It is, finally, die first 
fixauon of a typical Western standard of hvmg and of art, as against the 
Eastern, and so it is immensely important to Europe 

The Dorians who pressed down m successive ivaves out of the north about 
clc\ en centuries before Chnst, to conquer carher inhabitants of Hellas and 
the Cycladic Isles and Troy, were not, according to tradition, “artistic” 
The) were known to later historians as barbarians who dcstro) ed the Aegean 
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culture of Myccnx aud Tiryus and Dendra, just as similar tnbes, probably 
closely rehted to them had overwhelmed Ciiossus There was-a long penod 
of darkness between the time of the great msasions from the north and the 
begmnmgs of Greek art proper These dark ages of Hellas may be indicated 
roughly as extaiduig from the eleventh to the seventh century b c 

The fire kindled by the Cretans and the Myccnxans was probably never 
wholly extinguished The savage Donan mvaders smothered a avilizanon, 
hved ^vlthout Its radiance, but doubtless kept ali\c some sparks of it, found 
the wanntli good, and gradually rchghtcd die flame What happened in the 
four ccntuncs of near-darkness is largely matter for conjecture Certainly 
ships w ere still sailing the Aegean and the Mediterranean Phtrmaa then took 
over mastery of the sea-routes, but there were doubtless trading vessels of 
many other seafaring peoples, including the Donan-Aegcans, on the Medi- 
terranean waters The arts of Maopotamia, of -Egypt, and of Cyprus (itself 
half-Greek) must have filtered m But the twm root of Greek art, along wth 
the Donan, is supposed to be lomc. 

The loTuans w ere a people of Westem -Asia Mmor and certain of the Aegean 
Islands who developed their own culture earlier than did any of the other 
communities that svcrc to me^e m the Greek civilization Tradition has if 
that loiua was settled about the time of the Donan mvasion of the Pelo- 
ponnesus, and It may have been the fleeing bands of Mycenscans who 
crossed the sea to form a new settlement, or it may have been Donans and 
the fleeing ones mixed. The long cessation here as in Greece proper would 
seem to argue Donan preponderance In any ease there was mdependent 
growdi when once the cultural advance began And mdeed, because Ionia 
was on the Asiatic side of the Aegean Sea, such influences as came from out- 
side were less from the old homeland than from Babylonia Assyna, Persia, 
and Egypt loman architecture may be marked as Eastern in feeling, the 
volute capital having prototypes m both Persia and Egypt, and Ionian sculp- 
ture IS Egyptian-simple rather than of the naturalistic Mycenxan stamp 
Early Greek art, then, may be considered to be the resultant of many raoal 
influences But it is notable that the central fact of Mmoan and Mycenxan 
graphic art, its realism is soon to be firmly re-cstabhshed, despite invasion, 
mtcrruption. and confusing cross-current. 

The life and spirit of the Greets, dieir abundant mythology and varied 
aennnes, their msntunons and pleasures and beliefs are measurably pub- 
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Vtse-pimnng, red-figured, 5th century b c. 
[Cotirltsy Metropolitan Museum of Art\ 


lished forth m one on!v of the visual arts Not sculpture, heralded often as 
the typical, the supreme Hellenic achievement, but vase-pamting gives us 
the Greeks as they were, affording lUustraoon of the fullness of their interests, 
the occasional exuberance of their emotion, their worship of heroes rather 
than gods, their drinking and racing and love-making and industncs 
In this painted pottery as m dramatic poetry there is the combmation of 
nobility and intimate expression Greek architecture in its survivals is charac- 
terized by a constraint, an intellcctualism, that famtly chills, that is a little Jess 
than humanly warm Greek sculpture early descends to a meagre naturalism 
In the pictunng on vases there remains the one nch record of faith and hap- 
pening, of elevated thought and the lower passions, of custom and episode 
Here is marked, too, the highest point touched by the Greek formal sensi- 
bility in visual art The vase proportions arc as exquisitely calculated as the 
Parthenon and the Temple of the Wmglcss Viaory On the early vessels 
there is a decorative stylization more appealing than anything else m the 
enure range of relics left by the Hellenes The vases consutute at once their 
heraldry, their book of devotions, thar dccorauvc exercises, their testament 
and their comic supplement As iHustrauon this is endlessly engaging, even 
exciung, as design it is sansfymg, cye-fiUing, exquisite 

At first the objccuve pageant is less of the Greeks, of their ways their 
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loves, tlicir imnicdntc personal living, thin of their Icgendarj heroes and 
inlicriccd nitiior gods The pictured exploits arc those of Homeric and 
Olympian deim-gods and half-m) tliological kings and warriors The ob- 
scenities are those of satyrs and nixnads, not of real men and women Oc- 
casionally, particularly as archaisms pass, as formalism weakens in the face 
of increasing realism, the mtimatc occasion and the familiar scene are recorded 
There are bits from the athletic games, or a funeral, two comic actors, or 
women m tlic shower-bath But more usually there arc goddesses and heroes, 
the satyrs pursumg reluctant (or willmg) mxmads, the legends of the Trojan 
War, the Argonauts, and the Amazons, or rushmg chanots, combats wnch 
mythological monsters, and Olympian romances 

Reserved and remote from personal emoaonal documenration as it thus is 
at most points, illustratmg life according to a htcrary-allcgoncal convenuon, 
with men’s feelings shown only through legendary anecdote and heroic 
analogy, the vasc-rccord is sail a revcalmg indicaoon of Greek character It 
fixes graphically the heroes and the great affairs recorded by Homer, i£sch)- 
lus, and Sophocles, but ir equally parallek the coarseness and humour of 
Aristophanes 

It IS partly the existence of the occasional exuberance and the “unclassic" 
joyousness that has at anics served to obscure the richness of the pottery 
pamtmgs as art achievement The authonaes often relegated the finest vases 
to locked cupboard or top shelf But there are many other reasons why 
scholar, enue, and student have overlooked or discounted so nch a store of 
formal art The mtellectuals are properly heirs to the Greeks, and the intel- 
lectuals found a pleasure m measuring mathcmaacally the outlmes and pro- 
portions of a vase — discovering relationships which they explained by me- 
chamcalformulas — while overlooking the gorgeous decoranve quahty and the 
illummatmg human documentation of the picture thereon The vase-shapes 
were symmetrical, “pure,” chaitable, and were therefore praised, dryly but 
extensively The pamcings or drawings, on the other hand, were formalized 
•atri VeyViK-i, iff/i w* iIma sbicy -wt-Tt -{i^rkx. ibie lesiIastK. Gitdx vtatoes TVaw 
was that moral considerauon, too, that they escaped from orthodox subject- 
matter mto pastures qucsaonabic and even lewd 
The vases were discovered m large numbers, moreover, only m the mne- 
teenth century, and the pundits of art were then concerned with the grand, 
the remote, and die monumental The senous visual arts, the "fine” arts, 
were architecture, sculpture, and paintmg in the large Greek pottery was 
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classed as an industrial product and so "nec«sanl> among the lower forms of 
art,” as one authority puts it It is only as men return to enjoymg and judgmg 
the quahty of the thing itself, not m relation to size, that the hving values 
emerge and estabhsh themselves Only widim the present decade has it been 
respectable to enjoy vase-paintmgs for what they are as formalized art 
The earlier cntic took it for granted that the end and aim of the vase- 
decorator was accurate delmeaOon of the human figure Because m the archaic 
period full-front eyes appeared on profile &ces, and the figures were ngid 
or even distorted, the critics and artdueologists described the vase-artists of 
the ages before Pericles as groping and crude Today it is recognized that 
correctness of surface drawmg is something less than central m decorative 
art The highly conventionalized figures arc seen as extraordinarily nght m 
their decorative place 

Technically, as decorative pottery, die Greek vases are infenor Con- 
sidered as an exercise m a mode of design, as clay vessels shaped, finished, 
ornamented, to afford a single formal appeal, a sensuous impression, they are 
less notable than the Persian or the Chinese or the Spanish Except for ex- 
amples from the very early periods they exhibit httle unity of design, scant 
co-ordmaaon of physical form and pictorial or ornamental embelhshment 
Their pecuhar virtues he in quahties that must m a sense be detached by the 
eye from the not too congruous whole 
But m two directions the achievement is so exceptional, so beautiful, that 
one finds it worth while to ovemde the common rule that the detail cannot 
fairly be taken without relation to the whole, that only an excellence wthm 
a umty can be taken as vahd One of the supreme achievements is m the 
architecture of the vase The other is m the decorative picture taken as such, 
at first as highly stylized, semi-pictonal space-composition, later as spinted 
and eye-filling illustration 

The enjoyment of the shapes of the amphoras and cups and pitchers is a 
pleasure allowed by classicists and dissenters ahke The dnnkmg cups are 
obviously made shallower, wider, and suavely curved for eye-appeal The 
storage-jars are built up strongly, architecturally, for noble sohdity, m re- 
poseful proportion Even the squat httle cosmetic jugs have their punty of 
outline, their exquisite adjustment of profile and mass 
There u a spcaahzcd htcrature on the subject of Greek proportioning of 
forms The specuhst finds it very exacing that the Parthenon and innumer- 
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able vases conform to statable geometneal rules of space division And for the 
casual apprcaator too it is worth noting that the testimony of the eye, which 
detects a certain logic of structure, a punty of expression, in the amphora or 
the crater, is confirmed by actual measurement The width is likely to bear a 
certam rclaaonship to the height, in one of the simpler ratios (as determined 
not anthmcacally but m terms of areas), and this relationship is repeated in 
the mmor relationships of parts The formulas for propomomng have been 
worked out diagrammatically, most notably by Jay Hambidge in his theory 
of "dynamic symmetry," and by less known mvcstigators of "the golden 
mean” and "the divme proportion " 

That the Greek vases, as measured in outstandingly beautiful examples, 
can thus be diagrammed geometrically may well be considered significant. 
Certainly they appeal as extraordinarily “nght,” with a sweetly exquisite 
harmony of parts, and it may increase the enjoyment to know that a secret 
mathematical rhythm lies behind the effect They are thus brought into line, 
too, with the hidden prmaples that distmguub the proportiomng of the 
Pyraxmds, certain Greek temples, and the surface composinon of Giorgione 
and Poussm But it may be true that the mechanical explanation of the visual 
nghmess is the reason for the very strict and narrow hmiuoon of the Greek 
potters to a few stereotyped vancocs of vase The specifications are mathe- 
matical and mtellectual The potter both gams by bis knowledge and lets it 
bind him 

In any case there is seldom a more dehcate pleasure to the eye than m the 
run of cyhees, or shallow dnnkuig cups, in a representative collection The 
purposeful attenuation of the Imes, the fragile silhouette, the structural grace 
— diesc leap straight to our trained understanding The cyhx is an example 
of mtellectually controlled art at its best 

To that other resource of sensuous dehght colour, the Greeks seem to 
have been near-blmd. Their pottery as a whole is agreeable enough m what 
colourmg there is almost exclusively the shades of clay-red and black. But 
the potters show no mterest m carrying the art beyond these crudely ele- 
mentary colour lumts The Egyptians, die Persians, and the Far Eastern 
peoples show mcomparably more mvennon, more taste, even the American 
Indians and the Mayans were the sopenocs of die Greeks 

But m turning to the pictonal designs as drawing (or paintmg) fitted to 
pottery surface, one finds the Greeks agam masters Pamcularly in the penod 
knowm as Archaic, the drawing u appcopnatcly formalized, the black ele- 
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C)Iix, black-figured, 6th century D c 
[Courtesy Aferropohtait Afi«ei<m of Art] 


ments are patterned on in a perfect adjustment of light-dark, and the pictures 
are fnc2e-like rather than mdepcndcntl) illustrative Pictorial scheme accen- 
tuates structure 

The earliest Greek vessels are of a sort that might well argue a fairly direct, 
if sometimes tenuous, Imc of descent from the anaent Aegean pottery As 
the new Greek nation— of, say, the eighth or early seventh century b C — 
represented an amalgamaaon of several long separated groups, ongmally of 
hkc stocks but variously acted upon, so one maj visualize many influences 
other than those of ancient Hellas and Crete flowmg m to affect the emerging 
art-consaousness of native craftsmen The first marked “style,” that known 
to the scholars as ‘geometric,” is near enough to the late Mmoan or Mycc- 
nxan to suggest blood-rclationship There was then a convention of banding, 
and other abstract formalizations led some distance from the typical Aegean 
naturalism In the Greek geometnc period the whole vessel might be traced 
over with a senes of fhezes bands of circles, zigzags, contmuous frets, 
meanders, etc. The whole w as, m late examples, vaned with zones m which 
bird or anunal figures, heraldically simple, were repeated as decorative items 
Then gradually the geometnc elements became less important, men’s figures 
were added to those of ammals, and the potters were on the way to the more 
typical Greek picture-vase 
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Slightly decorated vaw of the “geometne” penod 
[CcuTlesy Afetropciilau Mttseuiit of An] 


The geometric-style vessels, despite colourlessness and a rather elementary 
command of ornament, have a pleasing unity that is to be lost later, and this 
period and the one immediately following — commonly called tlic Ori- 
entalized” — afford the nchest pleasure to be found m Greek pottery con- 
sidered as pure ceramic expression, without regard to pictorial mtcrest The 
structural unity of vase or bowl is accentuated by the madicmatical ordenng 
of ornament Function and decoration add up to one impression And the 
patterning as such is rich, expert, vital 

The geometric pottery is most amply represented in the “Dipylon” ware, 
so called from the name of the Athenian cemetery where many examples 
were found, though some authonttes count this a separate, late, or transi- 
tional vanety, belonging down toward 700 b c , rather than up toward the 
begtnnmgs m the Heroic Age The mere enjoyer of these things is here in the 
midst of archsological controversies, and the choosmg of objects for aMthetic 
pleasure often runs counter to the judgment of the vase experts as to what 
u important Onewnier.J C Stobart, expounds in 77/e G/ory T/wr 
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a theory about the geomemc vases which is suggestive if at points contrary 
to the later drift of opinion Disliking the geometrically ornamented vessels, 
finding the conventionally diagrammed figures careless and clumsy and even 
repulsive, and the whole style “ugly,** he ventures the thought that all the 
arts except music had lapsed under the Donan mvaden Only the women 
had kept up their own craft, weavmg and cmbroidcnng So when the potter’s 
art felt a breath of renewal, it was an alien influence that brought m orna- 
mentation, from textile art and from the Oriental enrichment thereon "The 
potter IS a wretched, despised slave, probably of the old race He has lost all 
his manhood and most of his taste, he gets no encouragement to make his 
cheap pots beautiful, and he has no models for design except the patterns of 
tapestry or metalwork ” 

This may be true enough as history, only, modems find the geometnc 
style enjoyable and mature The traccnes, doubtless drawn to some extent 
fiom patterned cloths, are not unfitted to the clay-worker’s process If 
Stobart finds the Dipylon style doing violence to all the canons of good taste, 
all the Greek canons, and he states as much, it is perhaps because he is exces- 
sively enamoured of late Greek work, which does indeed negate all the bor- 
rowed Eastern feeling for sensuous form and elaborated ornamentation And 
Stobart slurs over and terms "un Greek’’ that next development, m which 
Hellemc potters made their nearest approach to Oriental mastery 

Even before the geometric style went out, this other Oricntahrcd stram 
had come m The ships plying the Aegean had borne mto Greece many sorts 
of influence The local potters must have encountered both those gorgeous 
fabnes prized m Persia, Babylonia, and Syria, and actual imported vases with 
the nch Eastern decorauve fullness There arc "motives’’ too that can be 
traced only to Asiatic mctal-chasmg In any case Greek artisans now began 
to produce elaborate jars and pitchers less mtneately mechanical profusely 
strewn, rather, with styhzed ammals, with rosettes and palmettos stopping 
up the spaces bem een 

Most significant is the Cormthian pottery of the mainland, and %vith it 
the Rhodian ^vare — explainable m its ahen beauty because Rhodes is an island 
over agamst Asia Minor These two varieties mark the one Greek approach 
to a complete ceramic style, fully developed on all sides, not only m the shap- 
ing and architecture and in die imposing dra\vmg There is in them a sensuous 
umty, and a carpet-hke all-o\er omamcntahsni that will not be seen again 
m Europe until the Moors create the Hispano-Morcsquc pottery 
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During the seventh and sixth ccntuncs the fullness gave ^v3y to those vir- 
tues of “punty” and restraint whicli arc considered more typically Hellenic. 
Some experiments in colour left hitlc permanent trace the black figure on 
red ground became standard The shapes tsere impro\cd, became graceful 
and stereotyped Athens took o\er leadership in manufacture and export, 
though the Connthian artists continued active, and Chalas ivas notable 
among many smaller centres of produenon 

Vase-making at this time may be thought of as not so much an isolated 
studio activity as an orgamacd industry, earned on under pressure of com- 
petition for both domestic and foreign markets, in a wide vanetj of wares 
rangmg from kitchen-plam to fancy The volume of vessels, painted and un- 
pamted, must have been cnornious, for they were used not only for every 
purpose for which people today manufacture their like — as kitchenware, use- 
ful china, ornamental bowls, and vases — but also m place of our glassware 
and metal containcn Huge storage-jars, common dishes, and tiny receptacles 
for precious ointments were all m the range of glazed or unglazed pottery, 
and there w ere special “lines’’ such as funeral offerings, appropriately decorated, 
and elaborate pnze-vases to be given (full of ohve oil) to winners at the 
Fanathenaie games 

Not fet\ef than fifty thousand decorated vases of Greek and derivative 
manufacture are in museums and private collections today Although the 
practice of signing vases as nukcr or decorator, lasted through only a com- 
paratively brief penod, nearly a hundred artists are knoivn by name Schools 
of painters flourished known by the name of the celebrated leader-master 
In some families the craft was hereditary 

It IS m the early and middle sixth century that the golden age of Greek 
pottery should be placed — and not in the fifth as the arch$oIogists have it 
in most of the books The picturing had not then forsaken its purpose of 
decorating appropnatcly the surface of a globular vessel Enarclmg bands 
still confirm the roundness, the centre of gravity of the fieures is mcely 
related to the architecture of the vase And particularly the Rawing is still 
crisply decorative, light-handed, beautifully unreal Later die pietonalists 
will eliminate the geometnc framework, wdl be interested only m the sur- 
faces large enough for a complete illustration, wall even, at tunes, mark off 
two large ptetuxe-areas or panels and paint over the entire remaining parts 
with black And of counc they will progressively be obsessed with the 




Bxeaas Dionystis Sailmg the Sea Painting m a cylix Alte PinakolheL, Munich 
[Photo, courtesy German Ratiroads Information Cf[ice] 


naturalness of the pictures — spuming the fine formalization of the sixth- 
century masters 

Exeaas was an outstandmg draughtsman, with an extraordmary gift for 
fiUmg space decoranvely by means of a few almost fragile pictorial elements 
His design of Dionpus m a boat tvith grapcvme and dolphins has been, with 
good reason, as wdely published as any anaent composition It is notable 
how the forms of dolphins, leaves, and grape-bunches are transformed mto 
eScenve decorative items ^vlthout unreasonable distortion of natural char- 
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CitCias Hie Franfois Use 
[Photo courtesy Afetropolitan Aftiseiim of Ari\ 


as being of two mam sorts designs in blade-figure and designs m red-figure 
Until near the end of the sixth century all pottery was m the simple tech- 
nique common from primitive times a natural red-clay ground w^th 
picture and ornament standing out m black silhouette or black Ime, or other 
dark varnish Just before tlie year 500 B c a reversal of this order took place. 




1^6 HoUr$^ited Tffhtilf/e 

At bfforc, tijf tlraupJtjtnian mtilmcd hit intrru’pd fiptim on red pround. 
It nm Ik t\iih ionic itunnip »m*rim^t or Midi ! rtiili But d cn Isc paintol 
in Mack 1 1 1 the fipiirn tlic itiwh rt but the promid offirr J ilic fipuro t!« 7 icc- 
forit'ard pctiplc and ol'jctti »toi>d out 1 1 fed apaimt Mac 1 . and Imtt r) ipeakt 
of the ictJ*flptifcd \aicj In tome penodi white and purj Ic wnc iparmplv 
added, but the mam cLamricaiion Iioldt 
Tlie teihnical resolution hi which ilte colour tel erne wa» rrverted w-ai 
cndcntl j foupht o\ rr m the profcoion But tl e projv netitt of the new le 
soon dro\c the opjxnttji'n into line Black “figured tiarc practirall) dwap- 
peared With it went tome of the xmuet of Greek dccoratw e drawing at I'l 
I'ot The \as« were now ihowier, witli their larger cxpamei of black lustre 
There alto was oppottunirx to do more doaminitar) drawing on the red 
figurei tlian had licci powiMc cn the Mack Detail* within a figure in dark 
tone against light can be drawn onij with a point Tlic black can be enriched 
onK w ith a few iimple hnet to indicate drop of prment, or meeting of two 
formt or mairnah, or be brightened with patchet of alhovcr pattern The 
nicthod iiiMtct the tharp inascd line and erratn a Bat two^inictuional 
eficct But a figure tn lighter colour agamn dark ofTen oppormiiit) for multi- 
plication of detail and a generall) looter technique, w iih the bruih as instru- 
ment Immediatel} the art beguu on its path toward accurate dehneaticn and 
elaboration and tow ard a casual sketchiness In the end \ ase forms and pictur- 
ing both degenerate The shapes become heat), the designs florid 
Eten before the red-figured ware came in there was a marked tendenc) 
toward elaboration of the piaiire as such Stor) -telling became more im- 
potunt.orpctlupsmcrclj more figures were aowded m Indeed the archaic 
tirtuc of imagiiiautc st)lization gites waj but slowh Between the time of 
the gconietnretl men and horses on the eiphth-centuf) \ascs and the late 
sixth-centun. black-figurc scena, there uctcry shade of cent cnuoiulization 
Some ofthciraminonal artists retert to archaisnu Others like the sadptors 
of the time, arc learning more about anatonit , and w eakening their decora- 
uve mastery m a displa) of scientific knowledge There arc cten faint essa)-s 
toward die pcnpecave scene 'Plinj recorded wondcnngly of Cimon of 
Clconx that ‘ he mtroduced oblique images, and represented the features as 
seen from vaned angles, from behind, aboNc, or below He mazked the hmb 
jouits, showed the veins, and reproduced the folds in drapery ” 

The great period of red-figured vases is just before and dunng the Pendean 
age The painter most praised is Euphrontus, who continues to a degree the 
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Horses tmJlVdrriirs Black figured drawing on anjpliora State M iseiim Birlm 
[Gottfried von Luckcn Creek k!tse Paintings] 


formalism of Excaas, but m compositions fuller-blown and more heavily 
weighted There is still a fine elegance in the drawing — one can imagine 
Flaxman tracing over the outlines with relish — and a hint of a return toward 
Onental richness of texture But we have no design by Euphromus so deh- 
cately adjusted, so sensitive, so fitted to its place on clay, as the Dwnystts of 
Exeaas Already m commg to the greatest master of the red figure period, the 
student is on the do\vnward slope of the art as stylized design, as decorative 
art fitted to ceramics 

Illustration becomes more exact It is often spinted and gay, even dramatic 
Individual psychology enters m facia] expression and revealing gesture But 
the method is exhibmonal shoivy, tendmg toward a sort of draughty vir- 
tuosity 



AMiazcit cii Horseback So^llcd '‘plasQc vase rnyron 430 B c. 
[CouTiesy Musotm of Fine Arts, Boston] 


With Euphromus should bcmentioned Duns Euthymides and Pamphxus 
as celebrated masters (Euthymides inscnbcd one of his vases with the line, 
‘ This outdoes Euphromus,” which indicates that Euphronius ti as the real 
master ) Sosus and Brygus did more to develop expressiveness through gesture 
and facial play Brygus is known parQcularly for speaalizing 111 subjects con- 
sidered today impermissible And indeed the satyrs and m^ads do, on some 
of the most beautifully engaging vases indulge m revels less than convenaonaL 
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Redrawng of design on an Attic red-figured h>dna 
[A FuttNVangler and K Ucichhold Cnecksclie Vasemiakrei] 


These arc all arnsts of the penod termed by audionues the very apogee of 
the art, about 500-460 b c Walters finds the drawuigs before 500 b c stiff 
and severe, and notes that “the^iie style (about 460-440 B c.) exhibits the 

culmination oftechniquc and composition ”F A Wnght speaks of tlie red- 
figurc vases as “the cro>vn and tnumph of Athenian pottery and adds that 
with Brygus “all traces of archaism have disappeared and we see the full 
maturity of the art “ It seems to this observer, however, that vasc-pamting 
had then ahead) entered upon its period of decadence design had weakened, 
ornament was on the dosvngradc to\vard the flond, representation toward 
the sentimental, the theatrical, and the grandiloquent The earl) unity’, the 
focus, the crisp styhzauon, were gone 

For a uinc, parallel to the red-figured ware there flourished m a inmor way 


l6o 


GreeL Satlplttre 

3 type of \asc v.7th hne-drawmgs on a white ground, on a white ‘ slip” as 
the all-o\cr coating of white paint is called. These are less successful dccora- 
nvel) but are of exceptional interest as an indication of the methods and 
abiht) of easel pamters of the tune The pictures — and one assumes that the 
%^hltc w’as mtroduced for more faale picturing — varN from a few examples 
in the early formalized techmque to a late rcahsm In examples of the latter, 
Greek draughtsmen prove their abiht) to accomplish in outhne a mars-ellous 
accurac) combmed wnth a beautiful cconom) Here the classicall) pure 
outimes of Euphronius are freed from the red black complex to stand out 
naked ou the white \csscl As a matter of fret there was wider experiment 
with colours though m restricted amount both m touclies of Ime and m 
occasional washes of tone red purple green or blue 

Vase-pamting persisted htcrall) for centuries afrer the penod of the known 
masters m Greece and her colotucs and down mto Roman tunes There was 
a penod duniig which the potter) of Greek comiminmes m Southern ItaK 
— ^Tareutum and Parsnmi — was more popular and more famous than the 
produen of Hellas itself But the urge toward grandeur and gaudmess and 
the taste for realistic and htetar) picturing had degraded the art. Integnt) 
and creamencss alike had fled The stor) of a distinctive and once vmdly 
expressive art closes m a record of protracted degeneration and careless rep- 
eauofi. The best was past bj 500 B c. The great proportion of acceptable 
work was completed before 400 b c After that, ccntuncs of twilight, then 
undisturbed nigbt. 

Greek sculpture in other da)-s praised and exalted, even revered, has suf- 
fered more than aii) other art phenomenon a decline under the reappraisal 
of values m the tvvenoeth centur) It is not that Greece fails to afford a ver) 
long senes of cnjovable works, from near pnnumc fitjure to late Tanagra 
statuette. But the mvth of w orld prc*<mincncc has been punctured. The vv or 
shipful pxans of praise are now rccocnucd as hav mg emanated from enna 
and observers of mtellectuaUsc eras when tlicfonnal values of Egjptun and 
Oncntal sculpture were bang overlooked, and a scnct canon of naturalism 
was apphed as the pnmar) test 

Greek sculpture has usuall) been dcscnbcd in two categoncs. The first, 
tenned Archaic covers the time from the beginnings to the ensu of the 
Persian Wars. It mdudes, rougbl) the sculptors from the unnamed pnmi 
m es to the immediate predecessors of Phidias The second coven the period 



Archaic statue of type known as “Kora ’’ Acropohs ^flls(llm 
[Ahnan photo, courtesy Metropolitan Museum of Art] 
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of perfection,” 460-320 b c , including the “great” achievements of Phidias 
and the other fifth-century practitioners and their fourth-century successors 
After these two divisions, of course, there was a minor one, the decadence in 
the Hellenistic era In this almost universally accepted classification, the im- 
plication was that Archaic Greek works were immature, mept, and mfenor, 
by reason of the sculptors’ mabihty to render counterfeits of the hmnan bod) 
accurately, to compass sentiment and character and episode Beginning with 
Phidias, Greek mastery was considered complete 

Today, after twenty years of revaluanoo, the two categoncs are as useful 
as ever, but with this difference what has been tenned Archaic is now under- 
stood to mclude the best of the Greek achievement It is now bcheved that, 
when the masters of the age of PJiidias “freed themselves of the feel of the 
block,” they left behind one of the truest assets of the glyptic artist Thev 
then initiated sculptural illustration m place of sculptural creation Remember- 
ing that some of the greatest work was earned on over into the transmonaJ 
period of 480-450 B c , one may say that Archaic Greek sculpture marks the 
strong, valid youth and maturity of the art, the Phidian era the beginning ofa 
long decline 

In that early Greece of growing communal consciousness, of expanduig 
commerce, of umon m religion and games when already a national style 
was forming m the ccranuc art, when the htcraturc of Homer and Hesiod 
and Pindar was bemg diffused, in that formative seyenth century there was 
no sculpture — or none tliat lived importantly The old Aegean peoples had 
never excelled in the art There is hardly a thread of influence that comes 
down from the lonely lions of the Mycenaran gate What evidence there is 
concerns a handful of httlc cult images found at Ol)'mpu equally rude bits 
from the Cycladean Isles and scattered votive and genre statuettes of no 
statable style or identifiable likeness 

The true ongms, outside the racial gemus that is to make Greek art dis- 
tinctive, arc to be found in Hcllauc colonics — if they may be considered sucli 
before Greece itself is ready formed — over toward the Oricnr, and in £g) pt 

Wilenski states categorically that “for three hundred )ears, from about 
750 B c., the forms of Greek art were denied from the art of the £g)ptians ' 
The “Hellenists” den) any outside influence A cautious middle course seems 
likely to bnng one nearer the truth The Archaic ApoUos mcvitabl) suggest 
Egyptian procot) pcs But Greece 1$ alread\ inarkmg out the disnnctne ex- 
cellencies, and the hmiuuons ofa sculpture of her own 
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Egypaan portrait statue OMKingdom supposcdprotonpcofltcGrecl. ApoUos 
[Phefi}, cniirlesy Metropoht-m At uaim of Art] 

Cyprus parti j Hellenic through the oU Mjeenaran hne partlj OnentaJ- 
I2cd has a pbcc m the story of the emerging Greek eonsaousiicss lonu too 
closer to the motherland in spint though actuallv on die Asuac coast is 
doubdess a bridge from the East Local Greek sculptors manufacturing rude 
sotive figures even idols, for obscure temples must have had in the seventh 
century an mcreasing number of models from countnes where sculpture al- 
ready was faimhar 




i66 7he Apollo Type 

In an) case the histor) of the art as Greek m any unportant sense begins 
uith the earU sixth century The so-called Hera of Samos m the Louvre, 
colomal-Ioman in provenance, is an exceptional thing, with a fine architec- 
tural unit) and an exquisite grace The loss of the svv ellmgs of the bod) m the 
column-hke sheathed figure is more than compensated for in an architcaomc 
lift and suavit) There is, no doubt, an Egy'pnan ngidity or sobditv , and an 
Onental touch m the formalization, but the grace and the atmosphere are 
Greek. It ma) be remarked that Athens was probably httle more than a col- 
lection of villages, mamsac and unprogtessne, at the time this was made m 
a “colonv ” 

The free-standing Apollos however, arc the t)’pc exhibit of sixth-ccntur) 
achievement The figure is known m a score of vanaaons with the same 
frontal ngidit), hands at sides, left foot forward reminiscent of the Old 
Kingdom tomb statues on the Nile The formalized liair and 6xcd sntiic and 
accented muscles show slight vanaoons, though of course the quaht) of the 
man) statues as sheer plastic expression dificrs wndel) The example Known 
as the ApoUo o/Tetica, long fa miliar because of its place m the Gl)‘ptochck in 
Mumch, IS one of the most vigorous and miprcssiv c Alread) the Greek 
sculptor has advanced over his £g)pnan mentors m anaconucal truth. There 
IS coo a new sort of linear rh)*ilim m the repeated arcs of shoulders breasts 
and arbitranl) accented abdominal muscles For a brief hour m Greek time 
this pla)nm» vnth rh)xhuuc line will hint ofa charming new sort offomiahra- 
tion in sculpture 

The slimness and fleemess of man) of the Arcliaic Apollos lend colourto 
the theor) that these arc not representations of die sun-god but statues coin- 
nicmoraung v^cto^cs of atlilctcs in the national games The cult of ph)'sical 
pcrfccnon had alrcadv grown and was hound to have its effect upon artists 
wlio cradicionaU) dealt with the human bod) as ilicir baste material Tlic 
immatuntv of the art ma) be taken to explain the long dela) m pictunng 
tlic V ouths actuallv at their running and quoit-dirovvmg The new idea of 
glonfving tlic bod) and i« Victors took the tum first m the dirccuon of 
transferring to the marble die fine phvsique. die alert poise, and the sweetlv 
moulded Innb Idealism was helped rather dun hindered bv sticking to a 
tradmonai regulantv Tliere is pctlups special rrauin for coiifsiinding the 
athlete figures with Ajsollo for lie was tradiiionalls the voiiiig nuit*s gixl 
and himself nunlicst of the 01)‘n]pi3ns To celebrate him iii iiiugcs was to 
honour the best in phvsical )outb 



Archaic statue Atropahs 
\p}(<to courtesy MetropoUtm Museum of Art] 
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IVciiiiJed Jl'arnor From peimcnt group Tempi? of vtgma. C/yp/oz/ff^r Miiiiicit 
[Phoin, courtesy Gertnati Roilri ods Infortti men O^ce] 


The naked athletes uere glorified long before fennnine nudif) (even in 
arc) was allowed b) Greek custom and there are no Archaic Aphrodites 
to match the sixth centurj Apollos There are, however, some standardtred 
female figures of the period, and in them the true Archaic coiivcnoons are 
the more pronounced for draper) lends itself to surface formalization, and 
long hau- whether ui braids or m masse, affords patterned contrast There is 
here sailpmred ennehment a legitnnatc decorative idiom, that is to be too 
soon lost from Greek work too quickl) given up in fa\our of a grooving 
naturalism It reappears in Etruscan art, bcautifull), in an achievement that 
might have been paralleled m Greece if the sculpton there had not been so 
soon seduced by an anatomical rcaluni 

And seduced they were Pcrliaps those beautiful bodies, witnessed m every 
attitude of rest and action at the games had most to do w^th it Or perhaps 
the rationalism of Greek thought the inipancnc waving aside of tlie illogical, 
the mystical the sensuous Or perhajjs the humanism that demanded nothing 
more of art dian an obvious glorification of phy’sical, conquering man 
In any case the next step m sculpture w as marked by a further approach to 
exact bodily representation The figures of the vEgma pediment arc sail 
formalized as compared with the posed-and-phocographed gods and heroes 
of a century later But already these wamors m the pediment groups have 
individuality and natural muscles and free movement if a bit summary , the 
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ApcU From pediment group Temple of Jupiter 0!}mpia Olpnpu Musfum 
[AltTiJTi ph to <i irtesy Mftrop I tan \fus<um cf Ait\ 


appronnution to nature is still convinanj; to the ob^e^\^ng realm. In tlie 
other dircaion ilic) retain a ts pical sculptural tlocluncss an admirable plamc 
oohercnce Particular!) important is ihu architectonic solidus ulien as here, 
the mdisndual figure is integral to a group associated wnth archu-aural design 
Sis^iuficantl), tlic bodies arc more ihoroughi) studied, and more ruturalK 
irea’ed than the faces 



Dfmflrr. Ptrsqi-i-iyne, and Ttti'tclemus Relief from Flcuoi. Satii.mjl Jihisnim, Athmi 
[rn.’M, eeurtny Mtlrapiditaii Sfutrum cf An] 
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From the similar and somewhat later pediment of the Temple of Zeus in 
the national sanctuary of Olympia, there arc fragments that touch close td 
the high-water mark of all Greek sculpture The smgle well-preserved figure, 
an Apollo that formed the visual centre and mam axis of the west pediment 
group, IS one of the most admired ofanaent classic marbles There is a large- 
ness here, almost a digmty of the stone, that will be lost, if not immediately 
with die passmg of the Olympian sculptor (who may have been Alcamenes), 
then as soon as the Parthenon groups have been chiselled Certainly this 
Apollo figure is m itself monumental, firm, almost majestic The sculpture 
IS alive and strong with its own influent hfe, it breathes a rhythmic vitaht^ 
not from the model and not fussed up with detail Some of the other figures 
from the Olympian temple, free-standing or carved in high relief, are simi- 
larly sculptural and formal, yet with unmisukablc marks of the comuig 
transition 

One of the greatest modem cndcs of world art, Meier-Graefe, has ven- 
tured the unorthodox thought that the Greeks never really mastered sculpture 
m the full-round, as it was mastered for instance m Egypt He imphcs that 
their genius was rather for rehef From the last decades of the Archaic penod 
dates a scries that would be notable in any time or place the so-called Ludo- 
vtsi Throne marbles They arc among the most mgraoatmg and charmuig 
things in Greek art, though lacking the early strength and largeness 

The rebcf mcdiod, holdmg together in panels the complicated design of 
grouped figures, gives scope to the Greek illustrational impulse without com- 
positional loss The harmomous grace of the Ludovisi figures the holdmg to 
the panel effect, tlic adjusted symmetry, the lightly patterned chiscllmg, seem 
exceptionally right Here is formalization, sparingly but beautifully utilized 
The bodies arc nonetheless solid finely sculptural The strong unmvoivcd 
torso of the central figure is fully realized But the frank pattemmg of tlic 
falhng drapcncs, the hghtemng cflcct of parallel folds traced over the bodies, 
u decorative and lync The subject is probably the nsc of Persephone after her 
half-year m tlic Underworld, to bring spring to the earth- 
Morc fully composed, but still holding to certam arcliaisms — and superior 
to most of the reliefs that followed in the ‘*Agc of Perfection” — is the panel of 
Eleusis showing Dcmctcr, Persephone, and the youth Triptolcmus It is 
almost tlic last flower of the formal method, with already a good deal of 
softening and roundmg of profiles and channels Nearer to Archaic strength 
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don More important are a few larger monuments, such as the Charioteer of 
Delphi, a figure preserved out of a lost group, but sculpturally interesting in 
Its own right — with a column-hke lift of body and a general organic simplifi- 
cadon, and a beaunfiiUy stylized bronze head, wherem there is httle sacrifice 
of sculptural, almost geometric compacmess, for natural effect 

Less severe, and mdeed a very fine catamplc of a plausible truth to appear- 
ance modified by artisdc convendons, is a sohd bronze statuette of a horse 
now m the Metropohtan Museum, New York There is here a parallel to the 
styhzed lUustradons of the black-figured vases The ammal is spinted, noble, 
livmg The sculpture is controlled, masterly, elegant, massive yet dehcately 
felt. 

If the chapter breaks offjust short of the Parthenon marbles, without quite 
completmg the story of the strong early sculpture of Greece, and mthout as 
yet mendomng Greek architecture, it is because there is a segment of back- 
ground history to be inserted which may make clearer the place of those 
things m the world stream of art, andaffbrd a new start toward the understand- 
mg of "the Greek miracle ” The galvanizing of the national consaousness 
through victories m the Penian Wars, and the culnunadon of avic idealism 
m the Fenclcan plans for rebuilding Athens, had an epochal effect upon the 
course of the arts Up to that dme the history of the graphic and glypdc arts, 
matured m many loosely federated centres, had been somewhat duumfied, 
as any account must mcvitably be But fiom about 480 B c. there is a new 
focus For ill or good, Athens and the Athenian philosophy of art will pek up 
the Archaic convendons, humanize them and smooth them out, and set Greek 
sculpture and architecture firmlj on the reasonable, intellectual, realistic road 
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M arathon was crucial This was the event determining that the West 
should remam Western On that battlefield, by so narrow a margm, 
the tide of the East Avas turned back, the spmt of Greece was given reprieve, 
the way Avas opened to a new freedom 
The issue did not then seem final The Persians were to return ten years 
later, to ras^ge all of Ataca and to sack and destroy Athens twice, m 480 and 
479 B c But at Marathon the Athenians had shown the mettle of conquerors, 
and had gamed mesamably m confidence and belief Despite the following 
disaster at Thermopyla: and the evacuation of their aty, with the loss even of 
their temples and sacred citadel, they had discovered the force and poAver that 
made mevitablc the Athenian successes at Salamis and Platica By 478 the 
new city was bemg budt This was eighteen years before Pencles came to 
power 

Athens had never before claimed leadership in the confused and treacherous 
alliances of Greek aty-states and colonies Sparta had been mcomparably 
stronger Culturally the islands and Ionia on the Asiatic shore had been more 
advanced Lesbos a century before had touched an unapproached height m 
lync poetry, Lesbos where Alcsus and Sappho were twm immortals In 
philosophy and saence, Ephesus and Mdetus had been the earher centres of 
experiment and development 

In the far West too, particularly m the Sicilian ones there were then 
luxurious Greek courts that outshone Athens m all cultural attainments 
Sybans so lolled m the soft refinements and attenuauons of art that ‘ Sybantc" 

IS soil our most eloquent designaaon of the oAer-cushioncd sophisticate 
Syracuse had attracted Pmdar and Anacreon Sclinus had seven noble temples 
famous for sculptural adornment Agngentum in Sicdy and Pastum m Italy 
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“LuJoi iJJ Tyrone *’ Relief nutWe. NbfiPiiaf AfiisniiM, Rwit 
[AtiJersoii photo, courtesy Jlahon Tcunst lii/orrnUii'n OJfice] 


and simpliaty is the rcLcf of Hera and Zeus which formed one of the metopes 
on a Done temple at Sehnus in Sicily Tlierc arc otlicr temple fnezes and 
panels which, even m a half-ruined condition, indicate a noble ancestry for 
the later rehef figures The fragments, mdeed return one to the thought that 
much of the best of Greek sculptural achievement came well before 500 B c 
After our long training m the orthodoxy of classicism, ^ve of today are 
shocked by the truth that the Greeks painted their marble statues The con- 
ception of a white punty, an innocent colourlessness — our white-robed 
angels were like that — was so inbred m us by education, and by the sight of 
the intellectual and AnaJnes of die nineteenth-century neo-dassic 

sculptors., that the thought of hi^ily coloured statues revolted us But almost 
umvcrsally the ancients added this last unsculptural distraction to the stone 
surface In the case of Greece, where colour as an artistic asset was ne\ er really 
understood, the paint coating was, by all the evidence, just plain bad a few 
elementary hues, not too carefully assorted, perhaps ganshly mharmomous 
It is a mercy that the weather of twenty-four hundred years has worn them 
off 
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Th«c u something to be snid for the painting of monumental pieces de- 

cok„ 7l, if™ ■" f'"”" “ to such a highly 

oured huildmg as, for mstance, the Parthenon But a study of world 

, wood and stone, can be capitalized for their otvn virtues, that there are in. 
'rent plasuc values in the woodmess or sternness of the statuis-and th 
general apphed colour is calculated ,0 obscure these “■ 

That a considerable amount of sculpture m wood 
cctnun, although survivmg traces arc L Marbirwe™ 1 ^ “ 

*e Greeks were early masters of the meul procesres md I ? 
tt^tuettes of the Archaic penod are 'o be found m ever^ representative t^^e^ 
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were noted for their imposing monuments Nearer home the arts of archi- 
tecture and sculpture had been beautifully developed, most notably at 
Olympia and Delphi, at vEgma too, and at Connth 
It was destmed, nevertheless, that soon there would be no nval to Athens, 
m pohtical and moral power, m commeraal enterprise, m the arts No one 
can say what conjunction of circumstances brought these creative and heroic 
powers to focus Was it diat scafanng men, broadened and made dating by 
their contacts with all the known world, were now admitted to the counalsf 
Was It that Athens had changed from an agricultural to an industrial and 
commeraal centre? Or ivas it that the state was ruled by freemen to a greater 
extent than any yet known to the world* 

Whatever the cause, here, m 47^ b c, was the bcgtnnuig of a release of the 
artistic impulse hardly paralleled in world history ^fbre or after The art of 
the theatre was to flower wth a noble beauty matched but once m all later 
tune, the phdosophy of the intellectual West was to emerge full-grown, and 
the plastic arts were to develop, m one direction, to a perfection of stateraait 
not to be surpassed— all within a half-century This is the home and the hour 
of ^chylus and Socrates, of Sophocles and Eunpides and Herodotus, of 
Phidias and Callicrates and Anstopbanes 
No one can know how much the patnocic passion and executive genius of 
Pcncles, who came to power in 460 B c., had to do with the Athenian flower- 
mg Contemporary histonans and estimates are necessarily conflicting Cer- 
tainly Pcncles was generously and understandingly a patron of the arts To 
call this the "Age of Pcncles” is perhaps to transfer too much praise from 
^schylus and Socrates and Ictinus to an orgamzmg overlord But without 
Pcncles and without the salon conducted by his beautiful mistress, Aspasia, 
the art life of the nty would have been less focused and the appropnaaons 
less princely Even in his patnocic speeches he did not forget the glory 
brought to Athens by her artists It was when paying tnbute to the soldier 
dead that he said, with true Greek moderation ‘ We love beauty without 
bemg extsivagant, and we lave wisdom, wvdwjut being soft ” 

The beautificanon of Athens was undertaken in a comprehcmive way It 
was not a matter of statues to be set up here and there, or of a single temple to 
be erected The aty was to be made svortliy of her destiny She was to shine 
out unmistakably as the capital of the confederation of Greek city-states, of 
all the non-barbanan world That the leadership was never wholly ac- 
knowledged, that the member states were taken aback when Athens decided 
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to btauBfj hcrtcif tt.th funds out of the fedetrmon’s ssar-chest, svos a mere 
political arcumstanec Amsts ssrerc given unprecedented opportumty inrf, 
results to be seen most remirUbl> m the Acropolu and m eroivnmg budd- 
mg, the Parthenon Here u Greek arclutecturc come to its most perfect ex- 
pression, and Greek sculpture flndmg its supreme sctnng 
Time lias when men regarded the Aeropohs, and with it the iihole Pen- 
dean achievement m art, as a miraculous oiitfloiicnng of the creattve spint 
due to the artists’ first escape from enslavement tmder longs and pnests 
These ennes glorified Greek freedom m contrast noth Egj’ptiaii thraldom 
Western ranonalum as against Eastern mysnosm, Hellenic clanty and hu- 
manism as against Nilonc heavmess and Nilotic forcbodmgs of the here- 
after It now begins to appear that they may have been celebntmg mythical 
supenonnes In the light of history restudied, and of a fresh appraisal of all art 
values, cntics have res ersed the judgment that would accord Egyptian sculp- 
ture of the Old Kmgdom a place aisthcocany infcnor to the A theman achieve 
ment. Nevertheless, ssc may soil see today , m the Aeropohs, a culmmaBon of 
one stay of expression, a climax m anaent world art, a typical expression of 
the Greek spine It demands sympatheoc mtetpretanon and it nchly repays 


Greek architecture, surviving almost solely in temples, is perhaps the most 
disnncnvc m history A smgle type of commicBon is unlized withm a smglc 
logic of planmng, and the oraanicntal convcnooiis are few and unmistakable 
The ongitis arc to be sought less m the earlier Aegean budding of the same 
lands than m the Oncntal cultures that poured then mlluciices mto the Greek 
scnlcmcnts along the shore of Asia and thence mto Hellas iBclf The Aegean 
world had knosvii elaborate and imposmg palaces, but these lacked every 
fundamental that entered mto Greek plannmg They were asymmetneal 
without unity, their decoranve features were apphed supcrfiaally It is funle 
to search m them for hmts of the Greek mtegranon that emerged a md- 
lennium later on the same soil 

Logic and order are at the heart of Greek expression The Hellenes planned 
them temples accordmg to a coded schema of parts, based first on funcoon 
then on a reasoned system of lesthcoc and decoranve ennehment Mathel 
manes detetmmes the symmcBy, the harmony, the sansfacnon of the eye 
There had never been an architecture mjust this sense The pyramids had 
been an early, unadorned frmt of the same spmt But m matured, thought- 
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reason of Assvnan influences When tlicTonuns refined the feature into sonie- 
thiin» distincuvcly their owti, they earned it back to the Atlicmans, uho were 
their blood brodicrs 

Because man) of die finest fiagnieiits of aiiaent arclutecture sursise m the 
form of single columns or bits of colonnade, it is not unreasonable to expeer 
the tramed eye to know the charactensacs of the “orders ” £\ai though we 
no longer accept the dictum of their unmatchable perfection, the Done and 
Ionic columns have character and even grandeur, and not seldom an abstract 
sculptural beauty The Done usually stands w^thout a base and is fluted or 
channelled Oftenest there arc twenty flutmgs or sides, hut examples with 
twelse, sixteen, eighteen, and twenty-four channels exist, and there is a 
simple unadorned capital between column and entablature Tlic columns 
height IS four to six and one-half cmics its diameter at the base The column 
departs from the straight, with a shght swelling at the centre known to archi- 
tects as the entasis The Done is simple, strong, compelling It lends itself 
little to vanation Ic exact values may have come down from the ome of 
archaic piUar-worship 

The lomc, on the other hand, modifies power with grace and appears in 
many pleasing \anaaons It is slenderer, it stands on a ringed base, and U 
carries a capital with a dehcately carved volute decoration The height of the 
w hole IS about mne ames the diameter of the column at the base The shaft 
oftenest has twenty-four channels 

The Greek temple as w c know it is obviously the npe fruit at the end of a 
long development the matured expression after centunes of tml and of 
crystaUizing tradinon But its ancestry is no longer traceable in actual ex- 
amples There arc no existing forcninncrs of the Greek stone temples. It is 
now possible, how cv cr. to trace their sty Ic back, by evidence of construction 
methods and vesogial remnants, to similar buildmgs in the more pcnsliablc 
and more pnnimvc materials The bebef that Greek stone arduteaurc u 
perfectly logical is not a Ltdc shaken, indeed, by the discovery dm its orna- 
mental idiom grew out of an earhet funcuona! treatment of the wooden 
members Most notably, the Done entablature regularly includes, above the 
architrave (or fint cross-beam), a fnetc which » broken by slight projec- 
tions called "inglyphs.” representing ornamental approxmiaaom of the old 
wooden roof-beam ends. There are other omamcnal bits suggesting the 
earlier wooden peg-ends Indeed die wrhole roof structure seems logically 
designed for umber comirucnon. 
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Tiicrc is. moreover, lihtomns* cviticna: of a change from the one ma- 
terial to the other. Tlic enhinins of the lemple of llcra at Olympia had 
originally been tif svvkxL As ihcy decayed, stone ones were substitvitcd. 
Pausanias recorded that one of oak sdll was doing duty when he visited 
Olympia in the second century n c. These facts seem particularly worth 
noting because of their contributtoii to one of today's generalizations. They 
demonstrate the truth that behind all rij>c styles there is an evolutionary 
process traceable to crude use-forms and arcJiaic implements. 

The ancestry of the Greek temple form is uncertain. The most plausible 
inference is that the Done temple developed out of the early Greek house 
form At any rate the porched building on a rectangular platform is standard. 
Greek religion did not demand that the temple be a congregating place. 
Worsliip was ritualistic and cclcbrativc, and involved no indoor meetings 
and sermons, the priests were hardly more than guides to successful ways of 
sacrifice. The temple home of the god or goddess was for glorification, a 
superb offering to the deity and a reminder to man. 

Outwardly the temple was a dignified colonnade on a platform several 
steps liigh Wjtiiin was a windowlcss hall, the sanctuary, containmg'the 
sculptured image of the god, with an end door from the porch. A second 
room, perhaps a treasury or offcnng-cliambcr, commonly backed up to the 
sanctuary, witli a door to the fat porch. At first perhaps temples had been a 
single chamber with one poraco; then with a portico at each end, then the 
colonnade was carried all around. From this, evolution went on in some cases 
to continuous two-aislcd colonnades. The altar for sacrifices was outside the 
building, before the sanctuary porch, in an open-air sacred enclosure. 

Grandeur still resides m the ranams of Done temples at Agngentum, 
Piestum, Corinth, Sunium, and Segesta, but the Parthenon is the supreme 
example of mature Done architecture. The Acropolis, the hilltop on which 
the Parthenon stands, gams, hy us lift above die plain and the common city, a 
dignity, a noble remoteness The group of buildings there, all of a certain 
magnitude, undomestic and impersonal, affords one of the earhest ex- 
amples of aty-planmng comprehensiveness. As a matter of fact die living 
quarters of the city below were probably of the meanest, and certainly were 
unsanitary, haphazard, and far from being designed by artists. But the com- 
bined shnne and citadel on the hilltop, and the pubhc buildings at the edge 
of the steep slope, were together one of the glorious spectacles of Greek 
civihzation. 
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The Parthenon rises above its fcUow-templcs by right of— what* There is 
only one answer more art The Done columns, incomparably simple and 
effeenve, have become slenderer, but without loss of reposeful strengtL The 
proportiomng of facades and of pacts is exquisite How far from casual is such 
an effect one may learn from the Theseum, the comparatively lifeless Doric 
temple m the plain below a second-rate achievement, but notable as the best- 
preserved example of ancient Greek budding 

It was a Greek sculptor, not an architect, who said that “successful attain- 
ment m art is the result of meticulous accuracy m a multitude of anthmctical 
proportions", but the Parthenon is the aptest illustration Every esoteric 
scholar delvmg mto the mystencs of “the divme proportion" or “the golden 
mean” claims the Parthenon as his first example it has so unfailmgly pleased 
millions of eyes, and it measures out so exactly to a mathematical formula 
In the whole aspect there are calculated proportiomngs of parts and rhythmic 
correspondences Then on from the whole to the parts the areas of the cn- 
tablacure are divided on logical and harmomous ratios, and of course there is 
die equally refined relationship of column and capital Perfection within per- 
fection* 

These refinements and mathematical adjustments add up to one of die most 
moving manifestations in the realm of budding Experience confirms the ex- 
pectation of the mind, the mind that knows that everythmg reasonable has 
been done to make the budding ‘‘perf«t ” After all, one concludes, m- 
tellcctualism has its place m art. The mental calculations have contributed to 
magnificent ‘ budding form ’ The relationships of breadth to height, of part 
to whole, of unbroken shaft or smooth architrave to decorated members, arc 
witlim a umty, clear, logical 

Note, too, how naturally the rhythm is iniuated and held The long low 
steps covering the transition from ground to buddmg, giving stabdicy but 
making the clean break beween nature and structure, then the powerful un- 
impeded lift of the rhythmic shafts, the first cross-member clear and strong, 
doubly emphasized, and above that, all the frankly decorative elements 
gathered disposed in geomctncally bounded areas There is here, despite the 
survival of wood-age thinking a suffiaent expression of function and struc- 
tural method and material The elemena of support in rclauon to down- 
pressing weight, and the methods of engineering, are extemahzcd without 
disguise or excessive tracing over 

An age fond of symbolum found m the Greek temple a concrete illustra- 
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aon of moral and spintual truth, and an expression of the Greek character. 
The sohd foundation platform, the down-pressmg mass of architrave, fheze, 
and roof-structure, counteractmg the otherwise too powerful sense of lift, 
the serenity of the colonnade, modified ty the exuberance of sculptured 
frieze and pediment — all this is seen as an analogue of the Greek combination 
of freedom and restraint, of perfectly poised aspiration and reason, of inven- 
tion and disaplinc. The columns, some say, mark die nse toward trudi or 
perfection, but the downbearmg weight restores balance, caps the too- 
aspmng lift Thus Fate stops the too presumptuous human reach Here is the 
architectural emblem of the Greek philosophy of poise, thoughtful disaphne, 
and rcstramt. 

It IS doubtful whether the artist busy with buildmg ever chinks so directly 
m terms of symbohsm, illustration, or allegory, but subconsaous forces are 
probably at work to render any inspired work of art an extemalizanon or a 
revelation of raaal temperament and national thought For those who find 
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their pleasure heightened by thscovenes of symbohsm, these speculations iiiay 
be useful and welcome Seldom have dicy had so clear a demonstration in 
architecture 

The Greek builders, m their search for “perfect” expressiveness, went on to 
optical refinements unparalleled elsewhere The entasis, or shght swelling and 
recession of the profile of the column, was but one of the mathematical tncks 
to ensure m the beholder’s eye the illusion of perfect straightness or exact 
regulanty Another was that the tops of the columns lean shghdy toward 
the centre at each side of the colonnade, the inclmaaon increasmg m propor- 
tion as they are further toward each end, because a row of columns v\ hich are 
actually parallel seems more widely spaced at the top comers (The Parthenon 
columns of the outer colonnade arc inclined, cunously enough, at such angles 
that all their axes would meet, if continued, at a point one mile up m the air ) 
Another concession to the eye is the slight curve upward at the centre of the 
homontal lines, made because straight steps or straight-sct senes of columns 
seem to sag shghtly at tbe centre 

These are, of course, intellectually argued refinements, all premised on the 
idea of mechanical exactitude as ideal In mneteenth-centur) intcUectuahzcd 
or scientific estimates of art, they were held up as the ultimate example of 
creative subtlety, and indeed they constitute an extraordinary, an almost 
umquc instance of refinement m technique But a generation less committed 
to the raaonal approach is less convinced that the eye craves die illusion of 
mechamcal exacatude There may be htdc more reason to correct the seem- 
ing curve m a colonnade than to straighten the free-hand lines in a paintmg 
by use of a ruler Mechanically justifiable rules may limit a work while en- 
dowing it with a certain sort of perfection Nevcnhclcss, die very exutcncc 
of such visual refinements affords one of those tcasuig questions which, in the 
pondering, may well increase the observer’s understanding of ardiitcctiirc 

Whether or not the sloping columns have esscnnally to do with it, the 
Greek temples have a sense of stability with \ italics Tbe Parthaion breathes 
a deep nobiht) It is the final flower ofa simple, clearly understandable build- 
ing development The abuse of the ages has not dcstro)’cd its larger dignity 
and inbuilt grandeur 

The omamcnul features, to<i. arc m general enriching witliouc denial or 
obscuration of structural triitli Tlie fluting of the coliuniu affords grace and 
vibraaon to the otherwise stolid sliafis. but the channels reinforce rather 
than cut across support hncs The frieze is lifted above an architrave kept un- 
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adorned, preserving cross-bar strength The transitional members, capitals 
and mouldings, agrceabl) soften tlie profile angles \Mthout loss of firmness 
Supports arc cushioned but svithout undue softenmg Jiut how great and 
distmctivc arc tliesc achievements may be seen by contrast when tlic insensi- 
tive Romans pick up the Greek elements and use tlicm grandiosely and thought- 
lessly, \ulganzmg the ornamental features 
Before tummg to the sculpture of the Pcncican age — most beautifully 
represented m the Parthenon — it 1$ well to glance very bncflj at the other 
architecture of the era While the Done mode of building seems the typical 
Greek expression, on account of its greater strength and restraint, the Ionic 
was hardly less culti\ ated at this tune, and its more appealing gracefulness 
contnbuted to the gradual passing of the Done idiom 
The Ionic expression had ahead) taken form in systematic practice m an 
exactitude almost as rule-bound as that of the Done But the builders of the 
Erechtheum on the Athenian Acropohs, jusr after Pcncles’ time, found occa- 
sion to modify the standard plan, and to refine upon the dccorauvc features 
There had been pretentious and bcauofu] temples m the loman homeland 
In the Asiatic ones of Miletus, Ephesus, and Pnene there are examples dating 
from the fourth century At Olympia m Greece proper there was a cele- 
brated Ionic temple On the Acropolis itself the little shnne of Athena Nike, 
or Temple of the Wingless Victory, utihrcd Ionic elements But the Ercch- 
theum, though a vanation of the usual arrangement of parts due to the 
necessity of covering certain bits of ground already sacred and to the requuc- 
ments of several diviniaes, is representative of the special features of the mode 
at Its best The almost fragilcly graceful columns are here, the less severe 
massing, the breaking up of the entablature into more dehcate umts, and the 
general hghtemng of effect and greater ennehment by apphed ornamentation 
The East Porch (now more or less restored) is, like the Parthenon, Greek 
architecture at its purest The doorway within the North Portico has served 
a thousand architects as classic model in later ages and assorted climes 
The South Porch of the Erechtheum followed an innovation already seen 
at Delphi Six statues of maidens known as Caryatids took the place of the 
conventional columns The expenment leaves the building somewhere be- 
tween architecture and sculpture, and the result is interesting as a novelty 
radier than for any defensible daring or good purpose in the buildmg art 
The statues very Lkely serve their purpose as supports today with more 
architectural plausibility than they could have done m the daj-s when their 
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arms, noses, and odier members had not been shorn off Even so they are a 
bit ludicrously natural and unmaihcmaticaL As the Greeks failed here, so 
they often enough failed elsewhere. The monuments they left are not alv.’ays 
the matchless and perfect compositions wc have been led to beheve by other 
generations 

It IS perhaps a limitation of our own generation that we are made uneasy 
by die fact that the Greeks regularly pamted their marble temples in poly- 
chrome The whole truth is that they seem not only to have pamted them, 
but to have used gaudy colours for the purpose, indulging generously m ted, 
blue, and gilL There must have been some endeavour to correlate colour and 
structure, with the structural members kept clear and oucstandmg, the low er 
parts htde coloured, and the upper parts alone flowering m hue as they did m 
sculptural adornment. But every credible attempt at rcconstrucnon of the 
half-rumed buildmgs has resulted m models overheavy and disturbmgly 
imarchitcctomc, or escessivcly traced over and Bond, and wc can only con- 
clude from evidence at hand chat in these later centunes the temples have 
gained m dignity and repose as they have lost colour and some of the profu- 
sion of their ornament. The over-omateness may have existed only m the 
age of decadence, but chat means chat the dcclme had appreciably started well 
before the Golden. Age of Peticles, Phidias, and Ictmus 

The third Greek “order” is obviously a fruit of dac decorative spme. It has 
no ancestry in engmeermg or logical calculanoo. The Connthian style is 
hardly more than the lomc with a showy capital. Withm widely different 
variations there is recamed somccdio of die volute form m combmation wch 
acanthus-leaf foUaaon It is related that Callimachus, a sculptor, saw a basket 
embowered in an acanthus plant and straightway was inspired to create this 
third order, exacd) as nature had designed it. It is die resist’s subsocutc for 
calculated and formally conceived art. 

The Connthian mode, to the credit of the Greeks, made httic headwray m 
Greek times, ex«pt as inadcntai innovation, where a second order was 
needed for vanccy withm a Done or Ionic temple or gateway The Temple of 
Zeus Ol)*mpu5 (never finished) was an cxccpoon in Athens The Roman 
architects, ffled with the spint of impcnahstic aggrandizement, look the 
Connthian mode for thar own Greece went on usmg the acanthus monte, 
tnadencall) , for tvidcly vaiy’ing ornamental purposes 

When one has the temples, one pretty much has Greek architecture The 
famous Props hea on the Acropolis was a monumental temple-hkc gateway. 
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with a mam passagewa) between colonnades, flanked by minor porticoes, m 
Done style, as befitted the approach to the Parthenon The Monument of 
Lysicrates of the fourth century, k a graceful, useless composition m round 
temple form widi engaged Connthian columns It has been extravagandy 
praised by eclectic architects but it is hardly to be placed beside the earlier 
strong and characteristic expressions of the Greek spirit The theatres m the 
fifth century were unadorned with great simple bowls of concentnc terraces 
and an unpretentious, perhaps templo-likc stage building 
In the centuries foUowmg 400 B c architecture rapidly lost both its strength 
and Its punty The next major step was Rome’s adoption of the Greek decora- 
tive elements, and her adaptation of them to all sorts of functionless and in- 
appropriate ornamental purposes, on buddmgs constructed with the un- 
Greck atch and vault 
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Periclem Satlptnre 

Sailptiirc was in the Penclean age the premier irt among the Greeks, 
partl\, no doubt, because it the more perfcctlj echoed human ph)sical per- 
fection, because it was understandable within the cult of the athlete In an 
age when this arc predominated — Phidias, a sculptor, was general superin- 
tendent of the planning and bvnldmg of the Parthenon over Ictinus and 
Callicrates, the supposed architects — it is to the credit of the reasoning Greek 
artists that the pnnaples of building were so little obscured behind sculptural 
decoration or illustration In general the bases of the structure, die wcight- 
bcanng members and the first honzonials, were kept dear of elaboranon or 
figunng In the Parthenon and earher calculated structures, it was deemed 
that the proper place for extenor sculptures was m the spaces between the 
tnglyphs, or survivmg beam-ends, and in the pediment On the roof sinqle 
figures might be set m stlhouerte against die sk) , at gable top and gable ends 
Within the colonnade in some btc Done Kmples a continuous fneze ran like 
a band around the cella’s extenor waU, and was seen m bits from the outside, 
between columns 

The Parthenon sculptures, desenbed by Pijoan as “m many respects the 
highest artisnc achicsement of mankind” — an esnmate echoed m numberless 
cntical works— ongiiuU) appeared on the building in tw o senes, the con- 
tinuous fneze within the colonnade and the separated panels between the 
tnglyphs, and the two tnangular compositions m the pediments The best 
preserved of the figures were taken to England carl) in the mneteenth cen- 
tury, and arc umvcrsallj known, from the name of the man who earned 
them away m battered remnant form, as the “Elgin marbles ” 

There is grandeur in the pediment figures To be judged now only as. 
literally, mdividual pieces, they are among the major world examples of 
monumental sculpture As in the case of the architectural monument of w hich 
they were decoranvc details, they doubdess have gamed, in sheer asthetic 
%alue. by die acadents of time The sculptors of the Penclean age, judged by 
all other CMdcncc, may be marked as masten at a stage just after the cul- 
minating moment The largeness, the truly sculptural feeling for mass, re- 
mains, but the artist is already losing the sense of this in his preoccupation 
with detail and elaboration, in fidelity to surface nature and the tnck of 
showy cxccuuon Weather, war, and vandalism, when they ha\c not erased 
sculptural quality wnth the rest, hasc mercifully pared down the heroic 
figures to a noble simplicity In any case the eye delights m the sense of 
contained movement. The tensions between volumes, the powerful plastic 
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The Fates From cast pediment of the Parthctioii British Museum 
[Afansell photo, courtesy ^fe^ropollt vi Museum of Art] 


alivcncss, tlic s\vccp and force and might, arc inescapable Keats has suggested 
the effect, better than an) of the cntics, in his sonnet “On Seeing the Elgin 
Marbles ” The opening lines arc given to the far-ranging but nebulous 
thoughts inspired b> the sight then 

Such dim-conccisM gloncs of the brain 
Bring round the heart an mdescnbable feud. 

So do these wonders a most dirry pain 
That mingles Grecian wonder with the rude 
■Wasting of old Time — with a billowy main — 

A sun — a shadow of a magnitude 

The Greek sculptors were seldom masters of magnitude in this sense, and 
the nude male figures and the veiled female torsos from the Parthenon pedi- 
ments are to be the more enjoyed because dicy nse up out of so much that is 
only natutaiisticaLiiy appesimg and gtaaous’ly expert 'iVie grand votive 
statues, such as the outdoor Alhata on the Acropolis and the colossal image of 
the same goddess in the ccUa of the Parthenon, were big enough, by all 
report, but they were distressmgly and distractingly overdressed, and their 
largeness and sculptural nobility were lost m excessive detail The magnitude 
of the pediment figures is the magnitude of the powerful m repose, of 
strength kept simple 

It IS a matter concerning scholarship rather than art apprcaation that the 
pediment groupings should be reconstructed on paper and their literary 
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significance explained The best is m the fragmentary figures, which nc\er 
have lost their hving sculptural force Tlic> still breathe plasac vntalit) But a 
different sort of rhythm doubtless resided in the total triangular composi- 
tions, confined m their architectural frames, and read b) the Athenians as 
story and allegory The East pedunent group represented the contest of 
Athena and Poseidon over the site of Athens The West pediment composi- 
tion illustrated the miraculous birth of Athena out of the head of Zeus. 

The techmeal problem of fitting elaborate sculptural representations svithm 
the confined triangular space of a low pediment was one traditionally chal- 
lenging the inventiveness and logic of sculptors collaboratmg on temple 
projects At iEgma Olympia, and Athens the soluuons seem to have been 
fittmgly balanced, decorative, and of one design idea with the architecture. 
There was certainly a related flow of movement, within the tnangle, which 
is lost m later examples and m modem mutations 

The panels between the tnglyphs under the Parthenon conuce, known as 
the “metopes,” onguially nmety two m number, have been even more 
disastrously defaced or destroyed than have the pediment groups dunng 
their twenty three centuries of neglect Each panel, almost square, bore two 
figures m combat Sometimes the subjects were taken from history, some- 
times from mythology, w hilc others arc read today as symbohe of moral con- 
flia Necessarily the standard of sculptural excellence varied The problem 
was an eminently difficult one. That some of the many sculptors cmplojed 
achieved results approaching the tnumphs ofthc pediment figures is mdicated 
m fragments now m the British Museum or soil in place on the buildmg 

The low-rcLcf fneze which runs like a decorative band around the outside 
of the ccUa wall, withm the colonnaded porch, is of another range of excel- 
lence The subject is the ceremonial procession which was an cicnt of the 
Panathenaic festival held cscry fourth year The figures m the sculptural 
field which is a little over four feet high and no less than 524. feet long, arc 
mainly those of everyday Athenian life. Even the gods shown receiving the 
procession, arc momatclj real and folk-like, though over-size To diem goes 
all the world of Athens pnests and elders and sacnfice-bcarcrs, musicians and 
soldiers, noble youths and patnaan maidens. 

There is a casualncss about the sculptured procession, an mformahty that 
w ould hardly have served withm the s evere tnangle of the pediments Every- 
thmg IS flowing and hghdy accented. Particularly graceful and fluent arc the 
portions depicting horsemen *1110 animals and nders move forward rhyth- 
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Figure, from cast pcdmicm of the Parthenon British Mitseim 
[A/ijfWe// photo, courtesy Ateiropolitan Afiiseiiui of ^rfj 


niically, their bodies crtsplv raised from tlic flat and undetailed background 
The sense of rhythmic movement, of plasac animation within shallow depth 
hmits, IS in parts of the procession superbly accomplished 

There are panels on other buildings of the period wluch serve to support 
the unconventional suggestion of Mcicr-Gracfe, to the effect that the gemus 
of the Greeks was less for sculpture m the round than for relief One of the 
figures from the procession carved on the platfonn of the little temple of 
Athena Nike on the Acropohs goes td prove an almost umque talent for 
graceful, near-reahstic low-rchrf The Afaiden Fastetnn^ Her Sandal lacks, to 
be sure, the strict formahzation that makes the best of Egyptian rehef sculp- 
turally appeahng, a quahty found in somewhat lesser intensity and rigidity in 
certain archaic Greek works But where has a figure stood out from its in- 
volved swirls of garment with so sweet a flow of luie, so graceful a harmony 
of linear rhythms? It is realistic the lovchness of woman and the play of 
textiles have been observed and recorded The conception is not essentially 
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Phidias 


sculptural The artist has overcome his marble rather than sought to reveal 
the virtues of its uitractabihty (i\hich -nc now conceive as essential to the 
spirit of the sculptor’s undertaking where he utilizes hard materials), but 
where m the long histor) of art is a figure more mgradating and dchghtful' 

A few, a vet) few of the Greek grave-monuments so common m our 
museums have a hmt of die same grace and charimng fluenc) Oftener than 
not, however, they are wooden and over-detaded and not mfrcquently the) 
reek wnth sentimentahtv and htcrarj allusion The) arc soft, gentle, and a 
measure too sweet 

There is nothmg m the range of world art so overpraised as Greek sculp- 
ture m the round as achieved m the Pcnclcan Age and after If Phidus was 
nearly so bad a sculptor as is indicated m our two sources of mfbrmation 
about his work, that is, Roman copies and desenpnons by ancient observers 
the best had passed before die Penclean period From these sources it would 
also follow that Phidias had as assoaates among hts anonymous helpers on 
the Parthenon sculptors far greater dian himself Not that the Greek his- 
tonans and reporters failed to praise him as a master beyond all rivalry, but 
they gave all the wrong reasons the marvellous Lfchkcness of his work, his 
meticulous attention to natural detail, his tncks of budding up effect 

Of the essential sculptural virtues beseems to have been innocent Formal 
organization is lacking, the plastic rhj'thm is weak Art lustory nu) )ct be 
rewritten to show that Phidias was the t)pc figure of the pohucal sculptor, 
not inventive, never himself crcaong an arsthcucall) valid composiuon, but 
figuring rather as a great cxecunvc able to hold together a large group of 
architects, builders and sculptors until the collective gloncs of tiie Parthenon 
emerged The thirtv-ninc-foot ivoiy-and-gold Athcm Parilieiios must have 
been a horror, as certainl) was the colossal Zeus at Ol)7npia Witness the 
description b) J C Scoban' 

“The flesh parts w ere of ivorv the blothing of solid gold on a core of wood 
or stone Zeus was of colossal size, forty feet high On his head was a green 
garland of branched oh\ c. in his nght lund he bore a Victory of ivory and 
gold, in his left a scepm. inlaid with cv cry kind of mcul On the golden robe 
figures and lilies were chased Tlii ihmne was adorned with gold and precious 

•InkitTlxl Wr>uiU« i » ifl rriJjKIe 
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Myron end Polychtus 

stones and ebony and ivory, with figu^ painted and sculptured upon it 
Even the legs and bats of the thnme were adorned with reliefs Round it 
were low screens, blue enamel m front, and paintings by the sculptor’s 
brother, Panainos, at the back and sides The stool on which the god’s feet 
were resting was adorned with figures m. gold, the base on which the throne 
rested, likewise " 

Every copy and reconstruction of these popular masterpieces indicates 
that the description is all too true This was Greek sculpture already natural- 
istic, hterary, and flond It is said that about a score of works have been 
identified as mduhitably by Pbidias Hardly one is above a competent stand- 
ard of realism 

One of the first of the realistic school of sculptors was Myron His Disais- 
Throu er is supenor to any work safely to be asenbed to his contemporary, 
Phidias, if only m the Imear composinon and the enclosed movement Myron 
earned on the typically Greek tradioon of athJete-glonfication The Disctis- 
Throu er is known today only from a Roman copy, but is probably a fair 
illustration of the amst's style, because wc know that he was praised in his 
own time for his exact and unprecedented representations of moving figures 
of athletes and animals Where repose of the body had been earher thought 
of as the sculptural thing there was now initiated a cult of acuon The way 
to die Laoeooti had been opened. 

The anatomical truth and idcah2ed athleticism of Myron’s figures arc per- 
haps truer to the Greek mmd than were the archaic ApoUos and the heroic 
pediment figures of the Parthenon Certamly they were truer to any theory of 
art formulated m Greek times The cbaractensuc attitudes of the racer, the 
boxer, and the ducus thrower were fixed, it might be at the instant of strain 
Sculpture is far from formalization here It is already well on the road that 
will end m genre and in melodrama. And M)Ton was the contemporary of 
Sophocles, draniauc poet m whom grandeur and an impersonal elevation 
evoked the profound xsthetic response, who rose above every photographic 
irrelevancy of onic and place 

Poljcbcus was the third celebrated sculptor of the fifth centurj His inter- 
est in anatomical truth and athleac idealizanon went so far that he wrote a 
treatise on the subject B) wa^ of tUustcanon he made a statue of the ideal 
(male) figure, and this “model ' became a bone of contention in die Adicnun 
art world. But Poljclitus is reputed K> have asoidcd the attitudinized and 
strained poses of Mjron’s work And indeed there u, comparameJ), a wcl- 
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come calm in the Matdat at Munidi which is asenbed to him or his school 

The stor) of free-standing sculpture from the opening of the fourtli 
century into the Hellenistic times of Alexander and dowm to the coming of 
the Romans is a record of the narrowing of the ncr cr yerj broad -esthetic 
into the most cramping of all conventions, the convention of naturalism 
Concerned almost sole!) with the human figure as such, from archaic 
Olympian runner to smooth photographic Venus and cruelly frank market- 
woman, the sculptor followed a course toward greater and greater cir- 
cumstantial actuahc) He lost the virtues inherent in his marble and lus tool 
and gamed the shallow appeal of the illustrator in his clever transfers from 
life and his forced sentiment His approach always micUcctual, was in the 
end by way of hide things such as please little nunds trivialities of everyday 
existence, the sentimental, the anecdotal, the picturesque He specialized also 
m abstraenons like Love and Virtue and Abundance 

This was the time marking the full emergence of the saentific spirit Men 
were obsessed with the reiUt) of immediate things Greece had triumphed 
with the reasonmg faculties She had pushed the apntudes of her innate 
intellectual gemus to their furthest expression The Orient, svith its m)stiasm 
and Its non-realisttc arts was alien and barbarian to her 

One of the trends to be observed m foutih-ccmury sculpture » the soften- 
ing of the gods The pretty mantelpiece art of Praxiteles offers typical ex- 
amples Sculptors’ images that had become progressively more youthful, 
and then efferomate, became, m sudi examples as his famous Hennes u ith the 
Infant Dionysus, usunanly and pretty m the extreme In none but a decadent 
age would an arttst try to put $0 onsculptural a composition into stone The 
separation of parts, the mappropnate light drapcncs in heavy stone, the 
painstaking accuracy of dcluieation in every minor detail all tlus denies 
sculptural pcsceptson Vigour and visvon and the feeling for the material 
have all gone 

The same Imutations and the same tame virtues ofprettmess and diverting 
charm are in a host of fourth-century statues Praxiteles was the recognized 
master of the period His Cntdtatt Aphrodite — one of the first female nudes 
typically posed beside an urn overhung with stone drapenes — is said to have 
drawn mnumerable anaent sightseers to the little island of Cnidus (This is 
die Venus diat so long wore a tin skirt m the Vatican Gallery ) The Youii^ 
Satyr, known also as the Marble Faun, is a perfect reproducuon m. marble of 
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a languorous bod), wth bair, scarf, and support m v-oodcn contrast. This 
was tradiaonallj the second of Praxjtelcs* masterpieces There was a famous 
Eros too, or Cupid owned b) Phrync, the sculptor’s mistress, w ho had posed 
for the Cmdiatt Aphrodite 

Another outstandmg sculptor was L)3ippus, who mtroduced the tnch of 
placing a small refined head upon a large muscular bod) He is said to ha\c 
produced fifteen hundred statues, “each sufiiaent to have made him famous “ 
Scopas also w’as of the school producing athletic and naturahsne figures, but 
his work was marked at tunes h) a dnfi into the theatric The anatomical 
master) shown m the works of these t\pical masters is unquestionable, as we 
imght expect Their “danng” is someames praised because the^ w ere wilhng 
to attempt m marble and bronze the scattered compositional eSccts more 
natural to pamtmg— or photographs L)‘sippus, a generation later than 
Scopas, was oSIaal sculptor to Alexander die Great 

The gods are then soil bemg idealized, in a facile wa) The) are shown as 
more human, m more mamate pose Portraiture ne\ cr before \cr) important 
in Greece, dc\elops rapidl), with a new accuracj The face is no longer a 
tspe but an mdisndual hkciiess Though there had been three cenmnes of 
nude males in sculpture, the female figure now for the first tune commonli 
appears unclothed Aphrodite becomes a favoonte Eros comes in for pop- 
ulant), and is accounted an amusmg addition to the sculptural r ep e rtor), is 
m fact quite m line with an emergent pla)*ful concepaon 

A few statues b) unnamed Hellenistic arusts ha\ e entered too brgeh mto 
art histor) to be o\crlooked Two h3>c been grcailj aided to their fame b^ 
esents outside the sculptors* calcubnons b\ accidents of tunc. The llctory 
of SamothToce or If iti^ed Mctcry achiexcs a sense of mosement long admired 
And indeed the fragment as it stands has in the massing, more than depicted 
action There is an mcscapablc dn\c, a pleasing fullness But it is obsiouslj 
part of an os crstudicd over-detaded decadent Greek w ork. If the missing 
parts could be restored, the) would m all likelihood result m a whole im- 
possiblv scattered in cficct, with lamps or wTcaths to add symbolism to the 
composinon 

The Venus of Mtlo {dated about two centuncs after Praxiteles) hkessisc is 
the gamer through loss of projecting parts. There arc certain eas\ %nmiei in 
the satue as u is in Imear rlmhms. e^pcctalK accented in the garment folds 
and m the transcribed woman ’s-loselmess of ihc bodv 

And indeed the best things m the sculpture of this late Greek period must 
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factory of SamolhTace Lom re 
[Ahftm photo, courtesy Afctrcpolitmt Miiseiini of Art] 


be foimc! by a closuig of the c>cs to formal values and by seeking enjoyment 
tn the tnodel, a non-cntical pastime which authoritative students m our times 
tend to disparage The beauty is most often the transferred desirable beauty 
of tlic female bod) There is nothing of the pinched or slender n^mpli about 
these Hellenistic Aphrodites orPhrjncs A fuU-roimded solidly cushioned 
woman is the ideal But die softness of die flesh and the cnclianring nuances 
of plane and curve are nonetheless intimated Abounding health \\ ith caress- 
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ability* With some such subconsaous surrender we forget the marble, re- 
member the woman In this range arc the irresistible l'em«atRomc, 

the I'Jtohtd at Milan, and the Syraauait Venus 

The famous Pergamene sculptures are illustrations of that other road of 
declme, mto theatneahty The Acropolis at Pergamon, a Greek citv on the 
Asiatic coast, independent after the break-up of Alexanders empire, had 
been constructed by a commumty long known for cultural interests, and 
when m i8 B c a ruler decided to celebrate a victory by constructing there a 
magnificent altar to Zeus, the local sculptors had their supreme opportunity 
The architectural features were dehberately dwarfed, and place was made for 
a giganbc sculptured fneze Scores of figures in high rehef, above hfe-sizc, 
were crowded into the panels. Tlie eflcct is restless and unarchitcctural 
though decorativcly nch as seen from a distance But the notable thing is tbe 
melodcamaoc forcing of madent and expression Gods are battling giants— 
a perfect theme for this disordered, uneasy sort of art — and violence, agony, 
and stress are depicted with verve and expert sketchiness It is a summit of 
vigorous romantic art The Altar of Pergamon has been set up m a speciallj 
constructed museum in Berlin 

The Rhodian school of sculpture, another colouial extension of the Greek, 
came to the same end What was long considered its masterpiece, and indeed 
a masterpiece of world art, the Laotoon group, became a eastn belli among 
world critics This ultra-realisfic statue, telling the terrible story of the 
strangulation of the Trojan pnest and his two sons by huge snakes, vnth all 
the terror, strain, and contortion faithfully rendered, is now recognized on 
all sides as extravagant and almost absurdly overwrought Its tcchmque is as 
forced as its pathos Even more involved is the Famese Bull group, a celebrated 
composition of the Rhodun school, now at Naples Every detail of nature 
and every exaggerated gesture of life arc shown m a piled-up not offom« 

In one other direcnon the Greek current traded off into sterde eddies The 
taste for literary and genre bits had asserted itself as carl) as the penod of 
Praxiteles In die following three ccntuncs there was nme for it to call forth 
many vancacs of inumarc sculpture studies of household living, prettified 
sennnicntal inndcnts, romantic rcniindcrs, e>cn saorical comment pushed to 
the point of cancature Among the jninicijsc number of statues tn tha field 
there arc some that nsc abo>c senomental or lUustrauonal appeal The best- 
known museum pieces, of which casts exist m all galleries, are hkely to be 
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NtobiJ Figure from lost group Bama Cc/Hwcroii/e, Milan 
[Photo, (OMtesy Italian Tourist Information Q^«] 


sciilpturallj the worst the Boy ti lift a Goose, the Rtiiiiicr Extracting a Thom 
from His Foot, the Capitolinc Cupid and Psyche Most famous m that senes is 
the Pergamcnc piece, the Dying Gaul But among the smaller Hellenistic 
bronres there arc also figures from w hich the plastic sensibility has not wholly 
fled, to which a breath of order and formabzaaon has miraculousl) rcnimcd 
Tlic Tanagra flgunnes are a special and appealing group of genre sailpnircs 
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Syrtjciisait Vtnus S/raniw Museum 
[Phelo, courtesy Metropolitan AUiseum of Art] 


The miniature statue was no mnovanon m Greek art there had been the 
small votive figures before the emergence of the archaic ApoUos or youths 
One might even go back to Cretan, Mycenaean, and Cypnote prototypes 
Nor had terra-cotta, their matenal, been overlooked by the great sculptors 
of earlier penods But Greek statuettes m terra-cotta usually mean to us the 
genre bits of which the products of Tanagra arc most characteristic. There 
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Vatus Gmetnx Miisaun of the Thermee, Ro?ne 
[Photo, courtes/ Metropohtm Museum of Art] 


arc thousands of these extant They depict the intimate life and everyday 
interests of the Greeks with a fidehty and an appeal found m no other medium 
Mostly the pieces are of importance as documentary evidence or amusing 
records of customs, costumes, games, and foibles of Greek women, though 
there are gods and abstract representations too As art the Greek genre things 
are far less important than the ChmcscT'ang figunnes that started wth tlie 
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same m«enals and mtcntion In fact the beat score of Tanagra statuettes one 
could find in the museums would appear soft and meffeetual m Chinese 
company 

The Greek examples have been found chiefly m tombs, which some com 
mentators consider sulficient reason for terming them “rchgious " It is more 
hkclj that lay custom (at least in the comparatively late nnie of the Tanagra 
mdustry) decreed that these conventional rehes be retamed m one’s own tomb 
or olfered at the funeral of a friend, without thought of votive service to the 
gods There arc toys too 


In any case tlie modem observer is drawn to the crowded shelves of Tana- 
p and eclated stamettes as divcmng dlustranons of the Greek mMe 
Immme Woman is seen m literally thousands of standmg and sitting poses, 
dressmg. promenading, playmg games, convenmg widl fnends, nursmg 
chddren, dancmg, lotingmg flitnng svith Cupid, playmg with birds But 
there are abo the allegoncal figures and gods and goddesses and, later, nudes 
The commonest Tanagra type, however, is the standmg woman with ample 
garments drasvn close to the body The vananons of this smgle mantled 
figure are innumerable The grace and charm were enhanced by nch but 
now generally subdued, colouring ’ 

The impulse to picture everything, for diversion or offering, gave nse to 
the mdespread manufacture of actors, dwarfs, and dancmg girh, even frmts 
vegetables, and nuts Of course Eros came m for mcreased vogue, m mter- 
pretanous from the playful and sweet to the Icsvd Sculptors not only m 
Tanagra but all over Magna Gratcia (then no longer a pohneal unit) seem 
in the two centunes before Chmt to have catered to this market 
One of the strangest results of the spread of Greek culture m other lands 
was the crossmg of this current with Egyptian run-out formalism, after the 
foundanon and dcchne of Alexandna ‘ This led evennially to cult Images of 
Hellcmzcd EgypUan gods, as well as to the usual run of genre illustrmons 
and decorative utihtanan objects At Mynna m Asia Mmor the output ran 
more to divimnes, especially those concerned with love The grotesques, m- 


‘ When the greit Macedonian conqueror of Hellti Asia Minor Persia and Eevdi fcunrlnrl .h u 
.. „ bsc.™ . .f .™iw ^ ™ 

wotld-famoua library the museum that became the equiTifcnt of a university the lahoraton t t 

maticiins and anatomists and asttonomets — all these Bagai£cenlly served Knowledcn R ” “athe- 
c^d not given new life or revived not even recent G«eV: ereauve are TV S^f^t 
Alexandna as fosterer of the arts is that it may have served as a lint between dying Greece 
Rome— and in indusCnal centre for the multipIicatioD of atandud goods ” powiog 
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cluing comedy acton, were there generously represented too From the 
Near East and £gypt to Sicily and Italy and North Afnca, the Greek terra- 
cotta statuette ^\as familiar The development merged ulnmately ssath the 
Roman trafiic m household (nfles and ornaments 
The coins and gems of Greece afford a pleasureland of minia ture sculptural 
beauty. As m the seals of Babylonia and the gems and seals of the Aegean 
states, one finds delight in the formalized heads, animals, chanots, and em- 
blems fitted so sensitively and compactly into small confines 

Coinage developed both east and west of Lydia soon after its invention 
there, supposedly in the seventh century a c The designs on the money of 
the Greek Sicilian aties took on artistic valuesjomewhat before the Athenian 
sculptors awoke to the opportumty offered m the numismatic medium The 
quadnga designs of Syracuse, of the fifSi century b c , are justly celebrated 
In general the archaic corns of the sixth and early fifth centuries are supe- 
nor to those of the Pcnclcan Age and the following Hellenistic and post- 
Alexandnan periods The realism of the late portraiture detracts from the 
formal and properly mathematical design (condiaoned bj die circular area), 
and the vigour and digmty gradually &de out Grace, dchcacy, and a flat 
exacutude are substituted 
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The best gold and sdver coins have something of the stylization, the sus- 
tained ngid mastery of a fesv volumes ranged in space, which was typical of 
Exccias’s vase designs The secret hes m the adjustment of volumes to voids, 
in concentranon {siiiec die object is so small), and m an appropriate ensp and 
V igorous technique In general the subjects tend to be the portraits of rulers, 
heraldic emblems, and gods, or important Imtonc characters and cvaits’ 
Each Greek city, m the homeland or Asia Mmor or far Sialy, had its own 
comage, and the types and mdividual pieces ate therefore almost mfmitcly 
varied In any routme museum collection, one can mm up httle masterpieces 
that arc plastically ali\e and rewarding 
The gems and seals ate hardly less vaned, though enjoyment of them is 
made more difficult because the object left to us is usually the mciscd 
negative When this is m translucent stone— as is often the case— the effect 
can be had by placmg the gem agamst bright hght But usually the values 
of subject, composition, and workmanship arc to be smdied only m the 
positives, taken ahiiost uniformly m plaster of Pans Again the early or 
archaic dungs, generally marked by the scholars as crude and angular, are 
preferable to the later, more detaded compositions Ulumately these' ran 
mto the flood and imensiuve Grico-Roman product, though it is certam 
that exceptional gems were bemg made by Greek arusts for the bnsk Roman 
trade well mto Christian times 

Cameo-cuttmg was an outgrowth of Greek seal-sculpture— which had, 
of course, an ancestry traceable back to Cretan art, or, through Ionia and the 
islands, back to Sumeria The cameo comes to notice only m the Hellenistic 
era Worked m nvo layers of contrasting colours of stone, it tends to over- 
showy results From its mmiaturc forms, it went to larger triumphs m such 
abommanons as the Portland Vase This celebrated object is a marvel of 
workmanship, gaudily pretty, but without taste or formal sensitiveness 

Greek pamtmg was wonderfully “artistic” and more advanced than 
sculpture, if we may trust the testimony of anaent writers But as they w ere, 
in general, histonans primarily interested m battles, custom and anecdote 
or m mtellectual philosophies, there is ground for quesdomng their testhetic 
judgment The reasons they give for the emmcncc of the Greek painters are 
generally unrelated (as are their accounts of sculpture) to the formal values 
that may have been mhcrent m die murals and easel pictures 
The elder Plmy , of the first century A D , gadicred ■w^thm his storehouse of 
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Surtnvals of Greek Pvnlin^ 

Certain gorgcomlj dccoramcvasc-paintmg^ in both the late black-figured 
mode and the early red-figured, indicate wliat the \ irtues of prc-PcncIcan 
mural art may have bear Here ate the exquisite perfection of line and the 
singular grace reported by Pliny, witlun a hngcnng st) Iizaoon but built up 
with cyx-fiUmg decorative compositions The earlier things, before 500 b c , 
would be characterued by a stricter formahzation, even an elegance, and a 
flatter technique — ^which today would seem more suitable for mural paint- 
ing The coloun would be less natural, more frankij used for heightening 
the total effect, though never as a very important element, if the vases are to 
be considered fair evidence Perhaps the Corinthians, who arc supposed to 
have founded one of ilic earliest schools ofpainung, and to have developed 
a tapcstry-likc mural-fnczc art before lUustranonal painting came in, retaraed 
for a time tbc subdued nch colour and the sensuouspattemmg of thcirseventh- 
century “OnentaUzed" vases But the influence was alien, and doubtless soon 
went out of painting, as it disappeared from vasc-drawmg 

It IS known that many treanscs were written on colouring and other phases 
ofthepainangart, from the fifth century on. But these, so far as die} survive, 
throw little light on the quality of the actual works We can only surmise the 
gradual descent into sentimentalism, sunilar to that instanced m fifth- to 
first-century sculpture By the time of the examples now available for stud) , 
mostly Egyptian or Italian m provenance, although certainly Greek m ex- 
ecution and spmt. Nature and the intellect have tnumphed over formal 
sensibiUty Genre and portraiture are more important than decorative value. 

Nor did pamting, by its nature so fitted for fluency and the depicDon of 
physical movement, escape the pitfalls of forced action and melodramatic 
extravagance which were so charactcnsnc of post-Alcxandnan sculpture 
From Pompeu was taken a large mosaic battle-scene which is reputed to be 
a copy of a famous fourth-century Gmk paintmg, perhaps by Philoxenus 
The transfer from the one medium to the other may be considered grounds for 
vvnthholding judgment on its colour, drawmg or technical jirofiacncj , but 
vbie cwiv.'p'swa/an., meCTQ>JS mn'ranenr^ isui wan.- 

essentials suggest the perfect mural analogue to Peigamenc and Rhodian sculp- 
ture Actual Pompeian paincmgs, when not obviously the work of routine 
decorators and hack artists seem m goieral to reflect this popular over- 
djTiamic and over-emotional stjde. 

The rest of the surviving evidence ts m the portraiture known chiefly from 
examples actnbucable to the first and second cennines A d Several hundred 
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paintings of heads, approximately life-size, have been recovered from Graco- 
Roman tombs in Egypt Usually on wood, sometimes on linen, they are 
notably accurate, competent, and uninspired Occasionally one rises to 
psychological insight A certain freshness and dirccmess prevail Very rarely 
there is a flash of rhythmic design or a hint of formal excellence The exhibit 
as a whole interests modems as an indication of the point m techmeal mastery 
— m this case m encaustic painting — reached by the late Greeks, rather than 
as a deeply enjoyable mhentance The conclusion is inescapable if great 
Greek pamtmg existed, it is likely to have flowered and passed before Salamis 

Theonzmg usually begins when crcatii e energy has run thin Cntics arrive 
after the creative culmination Gredc theorizing about art began, m a serious 
way , during the so-called Golden Age, which was really when the decadence 
had started It was, m general, academic, intellectuahsnc, based on an analysis 
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knowledge, the Histona Naturahs, innumerable records and anecdotes of early 
artists To him painting and sculpture were among “the twenty thousand 
matters worthy of attention ” His text is replete with items of this sort (in 
the translations by K Jcx-Blake). 

Polygnotus made a first senous contribution to the development ofpaintmg by 
openmg the mouth, showing the teeth, and varying the stiff archaic set of the fea- 
tures He painted the picture now m the gallery of Pompeius and formerly m front 
of his Counal Chamber, representing a wamor armed with a shield, about whom 
people argue as to whether he is ast^ding or descending The story runs that 
Parrhasios and Zeuxis entered into competition, Zeuxis exhibiting a picture of some 
grapes, so true to nature that the birds flew up to the wall of the sDge Parrhasios 
then displayed a picture of a linen curtain, realistic to such a degree that Zeuxis, 
elated by the verdict of the birds, cned out that now at last his nval must draw the 
curtam and show his picture Apelles* portraits were such perfect likenesses that, 
mcredible as it may sound, Apion the grammananhas left it on record that a physiog- 
nomist was able to tell from the portraits alone just how long the sitter had to 
live or had already lived He [Peiraikos] painted baiben’ shops, cobblers' stalls, 
asses, eatables and similar subjects, earning for himselfthe name of “painter of odds 
and ends “ In these subjects he could give consummate pleasure, selling them for 
more than other arosts received for dieir large pictures 

Practically every shred of direct evidence regarding the art of painting 
has disappeared, except post-Alcxandnan work — preserved mostly on the 
mummy-casmgs from Egypt — and a few Roman copies Nevertheless, the 
books ancient and recent arc full of the praises of Cimon, Polygnotus, Zeuxis, 
Apelles, and a host of othen The modem who interests himself m art for 
what It can afford of astheac pleasure, and not as histoncal data, docs well 
to stun over the subject As he docs so, he will doubtless find himself con- 
jecturmg thus 

Smee vasc-pamtmg u likely to have developed parallel \wth the larger 
mural art, if not m a sense rcflecong the latter's more pronounced character- 
istics, there ^vas, by the fifth century, a ilounshmg scliool of painters The 
art had then developed from crude bcginmngs, through a strong archaic 
mastery, and was takmg on the mellower, softer virtues (and limitations) of 
Phidian realism In that case it is a major catastrophe that the larger thing* 
correspondmg to the vase designs of Exeoas and Epictetus and Euphroniu* 
ha\ e been lost. But we can read only too well, m the descnptions and praises 
of Pausantas, Plmy, and other coitimentaton, the HeUcnisnc painters* cor- 
respondence to efiemmate and “toochuig** Praxitelean sculpture, with the 
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nuances of the model pla) ed up to an extreme, probably in combination with 
some such mscnsiuvc con\cntions as the Alexandmns’ wooden treatment 
ofthc hair and draperies of their statues There would be, too the later swing 
into vigorously forced emotional expression overwrought techmque match- 
ing the strammg after pathos 

On the other hand, Phny recorded that “m anaent paintmgs the scheme 
and colouring arc simple, ivithout variety of tone, but the Imcs are rendered 
v.^th exquisite perfection, thus lending to early works a smgular grace This 
punty of draughtsmaiuhip was gradually lost and its place taken by a learned 
techmque, by differentiation of hght and shade, and by the full resources of 
nch colouring to which the works of later artiste owe their strength ” If the 
Roman reporter had added that the gam meant loss not only of grace and 
sunphaty but of a different sort of strength — formal and plastic— we could 
credit him with a mcc discrimmation between beautifully stylized archaism 
and later popular lUustraOonahsm 
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Creek Theories of Art 

of contemporary works, and blind to the abiduig formal values — but il- 
lumuiatmg The keynote of Greek xsthettes was set m Aristotle’s celebrated 
summary, “Art is imitation ” Greek art after the so-called archaic period 
might be epitomized as nature irmtatcd and nature idealized 
Even Socrates seems to have been caught m the hmitations of Greek 
realistic theory His reasonmg is the artist is to copy what he sees, through 
knowing many models, he may combine the excellenaes of all, and thus 
arrive at a body nearer ideal, it is better to copy ^^hat is beautiful than \shat 
IS ugly Plato looked at the art of his tune, considered it immebc in intention 
and effect, and judged the plastic artist unworthy ofa place m the ideal state 
(There is a suggesnon elsewhere that Plato unwarrantcdly appreaated the 
“barbanc” art of the Egyptians, even as we do today Hus is a real sorrow to 
the Hellenists It may however indicate that one Greek philosopher rose 
above the hmitations of his tune and hu race, to guess a depth of formal value 
m art not evident m the works of his contemporanes but glimpsed in alien 
imported works ) 

Anstotle is the typical intellectual cnac, the most Greek of theorists, and 
the one whose opinion has been leh through all after-ages What damage 
was done to Western art by parrotings of his facile summary, “Art is imita- 
tion,” IS incalculable 

Arc IS primarily mimcac, said Anstotle It must mutate appearances But 
the artut’s eje must be able to construct nature’s ideal out of many observed 
aspeca and details The work of art u at once a copy and a correetton of nature 
There is, m all Anstotlc’s words, hardly a suggesnon of those values in art 
which make it a thing separate from nature, or of the cxpcncncc of order or 
rhythm which the Chinese anaents, for instance, placed at the heart of 
aathencs, and which we, at long last, begin to restore to that place Anstotle 
would have Greek youths study art, but only that they might the better 
judge the perfections of the actual human form’ 

It IS w cU to keep m mind thu aspect of Grcdc thinking about art It helps 
cxplam why classic art is what it is, why it never rose to the colourfuincss 
and the decorative nchness of Oncntal manifestations, and why it seldom 
approached the formal excellence of Egyptian, Chinese, or Javanese art 
“Art IS perfect when it seems to be nature,” wrote Longinus m the third 
ccniurj A D The thought echoes up and down the comdors of Greek 
philosophy and leaniing, like a refrain 

When Solon travelled in a pnest tlierc said to him “You Greeks 




Roman copy m mosaic of a Greek painting possibly by Philoxcnus 
Detail Pompeii National Museum Naples 


are children ” The later Hellenes could afford to laugh at that good-naturedlj 
and with self satisfaction With their mtcUcct they knew thej had earned 
the arts to a ne^v stage of reasoned perfccaon More recently the Western 
Hellenists have laughed with them at the blindness of£g)pt. 

Today the Egj’ptian priest’s estimate is bcheved to have trutli m it too 
The Greeks are seen to have been bimd to all those forces m hfe that cannot 
be identified by the senses and weighed wth the mmd — the mystic, the 
spintual the supersensuous elcnients that go far toward makmg art the 
m)’stcnous thing it is escaping mtcllectual planning and eluding explana- 
tion The Greeks knew httlc mdecd of that wider and more mature w orld. 
The) were precoaous children in the realm ihc) had mastered The) did 
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magnificent things \\ithin the clear, light-oWa) idioms of realism Thev 
■were the world’s first great saencc-bound artists Later generations owe 
them a \er) great debt But ‘the Greek imraclc" is at last seen as onlj one 
of the man) m the long histor) of art, and not, perhaps, the transcendent 
the most admirable 
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CHAPTER VII 
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Rome Grand Engineering and Trivial Art 


And so we come to mighty Rome, conqueror of Gaul and Carthage, of 
lx Greece and Egypt, mistress of the Western >\orId through six cen- 
tunes, capital of the mighty Cssan, unchallenged home of grandeur, spec- 
tacle, and magnificence, splendid with the plundered art of a hundred en- 
slaved peoples, giver of law's and morals and military sacnce to all the 
West And yet this “Eternal City” was artistically inconsequential Except 
m one direction, grandiose architecture and structural engineering, Rome 
produced practically no distinctive creative art The Romans cut off rather 
than absorbed the one significant development on Italic soil, the Etruscan, 
and turned to import decadent Greek sculptors, decorators, and painters to 
give a false Hellenic surfacing to dieir culture In the wthctic scales die con- 
tribution of mighty Rome weighs more lightly than that of tmy states like 
Sumena and Siena 

Grandeur is Rome’s goal, grandeur her one achievement, and perhaps also 
the secret of the shallowness of her art The desire to impress by bigness led 
to magnificent w oiks of engmeermg and buildmg But the desire to impress 
by profusion and pomp led, oftener than not, to adornment of those same 
works with misused scraps and veneers of Greek architecture and weak 
mutations of Greek ornamental sculpture Hellenic modetation and reason- 
ableness became Roman practxcaUty and Roman swagger 

As soon as Rome takes on importance politically and culturally — that is, 
as soon as adjommg Etruna has been subjugated and Carthage successfiiUj 
challenged — the spirit that dominates die arts is that of the conqueror and 
the reveller Architecture is fint, but temples no longer enter importandj 
into the display The Forum or ttadmg place, the basihca or public meeting- 
hall, the baths, the sports arenas, the theatres and circuses, arc constructed m 
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colossal size, and over them is lavished a wealth of ornamentation Later 
there arc the palaces triumphal aiches, and ceremonial £»atc\\a)s Sculpture 
runs to portraiture on die one band, to satisfying the desire for personal 
glonfication and commemoration, and on the other to a sketchy omamen- 
talism, to surface ennehment of architecture 

The plastic arts are not the only ones thus degraded. The great Greek 
dramas arc occasionally produced through centunes of Roman history, but 
there is no rival, no successor to vEschylus, Sophocles, and Eunpidcs Seneca 
turns their noble vehicle to melodramatic rant Indeed, the tlicarrc sees Lttlc 
straight drama. The bloody spectacles of the gladiatorial arena and the fights 
of slaves against wild beasts arc closer to the Roman taste In poetry alone 
there is a cherished legacy to the later world — Virgil, Horace, Ovid — and m 
the works of the anonymous architect-engineers Over all else the militanst, 
lawyer, and trader cxcrase their compulsion 
There is a story of a Roman general who, while overseeing the transport 
of some Greek statues from a sacked £astcm nty, shouted to hi$ soldiers and 
slav es a warning that if they broke these w orks of art he would keep them at 
work till they produced others as good Such was the obtmeness of iliose w ho 
took art to Rome By the surviving evidence it seems certain that the gen- 
eral’s mentahty and his attitude toward art were typical of the mass of culti- 
vated Romans Except for the engineers, the story is one of seizing borrovv- 
mg or buying art, of forcing the artist into imitanvc service, of parading 
spoils 

Rome's owm leaders cultural and political, proclaimed lliat her genius was 
for other sorts of mastery Virgil wrote in the AeiieiJ {in Theodore C 
WiUiams’s translation) 

Let othen melt and mould the brcathint; bronre 
To forms more fair, aye out of marble bnm; 

Features that live let them plead causes well, 

Or trace Vvitli pointed vs'and the cycled heaven. 

And hail die consicllauons as tliey rue, 

But thou O Roman, learn widi sovereign sway 
To nilc die naoons. 

But having gamed sovereign sway over innumerable nations Rome lookeil 
on the bnmzc or stone faces their amsts lud made and coveted them, feh 
wathout understanding the need for art 

The good old Puntan realist Cato, a Roman soldier, moraluf, and poll- 
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Art as Luxury 

ticiaii of the third centur} b c , complained, in his campaign against women's 
rights, luxury, and art, of the noxious effect of some Greek sculptures im- 
ported from Syracuse Speaking as Consul, he said to the Roman Senate 
“Beheve me, those statues from Syracuse -were brought into this aty with 
injurious effect I already hear too many aimmcnding and admiring the 
decorations of Athens and Cormth, and ridiculing the earthen images of our 
Roman gods standing on the fronts of then temples For my part I prefer 
these gods ” He went on to identify the foreign arts, by implication, wth 
“female luxury ’* Castigating the women who objected to plain dresses 
(vancoloured costumes, personal ornamentation, and horse-drawn carnages 
had been forbidden by law, “except on occasion of some public religious 
solemnity”), he slircwdly foresaw and desenbed the excessive luxury and 
show diat ould follow repeal of the blue laws 
“If, Romans,” he said, “e\cfy mdividual among us had made it a rule to 
maintain the prerogative and authority of a husband with respect to his 
ovm wife, we should have less trouble with the whole sex What motive 
that even common decency wiU allow to be mentioned is pretended for tins 
female msunccnon’ Why, say they, that we may shine in gold and purple, 
that we may nde through the acy m our chariots Luxury if it had never 
been meddled with ssould be more tolerable than it will be now, hke a wild 
beast imtatcd by havmg been chained, and Jet loose the more dangerous ” 
Livy, the historian who reported the event three centuries later, goes on 
to say tliat “next day the women poured out into pubhc in much greater 
numbers, and in a body beset tlic doors of the tribunes nor did dicy retire 
unnl the piohibuions were wthdrawn ” Thus tlic dikes agamst the luxuries, 
including tlic arts of the Greeks, were demolished. Thus was illustrated a phe- 
nomenon not uncommon in human historj die streams of art and the im- 
pulse toward art can be dammed tcmporanl), by Puntans and hard-headed 
materialists The dam wnll break m due time, and when it breaks there will 
be a flood not of creati\ c art but of second-hand and showy things — for new 
creative genius has not been fostered nor mvcntion encouraged 

If Cato w as WTong in his basic thmkuig, tiicrc w as this much of nght m his 
warning having eschewed the atasuc impulse m her carlj days, when all 
energies were being l>cnt to military (and commercial) domination, Rome 
was certain, once there was a place for the arts, to take up the trivial if not 
the specious sorts From no art at all she slid into an art luxunous, extravagant, 
and decorauve It is die supreme histone example of materialism decking it- 
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self m the garments it borrow, 'wx^out discnmmation because wthout un- 
derstanding There is somethmg insensitive and orgiastic, from the outside, 
m the wa) m which the conquenng Roman spreads art around 
There is room for another view perhaps Macaulay, wTitmg many cen- 
tunes later, could express himself with true Catonxan contempt “Leave to 
the Greek his marble n)Tnphs But the modem is the more likely to remem- 
ber the utter degradation of die Roman theatre, to recall that philosophen 
were repeatedly banished, offiaallj, from Rome and Italy, and to conclude 
that the Roman character, brutal, sensual, and practical, had httle use for the 
arts except as diversion or soaal show 
What, then was the place of the artists m the Roman so-called “repabh- 
can" avilization’ It is likely that they w ere httle better than slaves They w ere 
assigned the cultural tasks m Roman homes not because they had been known 
in Athens or Alexandria as leading pracnconers of the arts, but because they 
had been bought or captured in countnes cclcbrared for leammg and crafts- 
manship Mmorpersonages— musicians, philosophers, procurers, tutors cooks, 
schoolmasten, concubines and the like — are reported to have been slaves or 
near-slaves and the Roman patncunw’as not hkel) to class painter or sculptor 
higher In unpenal tunes however, there will come a rush for culture, with 
due honour to foreign aroscs, who will then tale their place among the 
swaggerers 

Rome as a avic entity comes into the hght of history m the imd-aghth 
centUT) B c as a trading settlement near the mouth of the Tiber on the 
western coast of central Ital) Growth and mtegrauon arc slow m the three 
centimes followmg There arc leagues of dutnets, of the aacs of Latium 
There is fncaon wnth the Etruscans, who occupy adjommg lands, who are 
already secure m a culture of their own At tunes Etruscan teachers even 
Etruscan rulers, arc imported to Rome, or perhaps ibrcc their way in. The) 
arc learned from, then discarded or oqjcUcd 

Steadily Rome grows The city s power expands The pracncal gemus of 
us people tnumphs Even the sadbng of the capital itself by Gauls from the 
far North, in 3po B c. u hardl) more than an incident, is no real intcmipnon 
to the nanon’s march to world power 

Etrum gives in, is vassal to Rome, by apo s c. A century of cruel wars 
breaks die power of Carthage, and diat aty u finall) burnt by the Romans 
in 146 B c. In the same ) car Cormdi issavagcl) dc3tro)cd. Greece is ahead) 
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under die Roman yoke as are temtoncs from Spam to Asia Mmor The 
march of conquest will contuiue uutil Egypt and Mesopotamia m the one 
direction and Gaul and Bntam m the other are added to the empire 
At home the barbanan Latins have long since been disaplmed tramed 
into typical Roman avilized ways Classes of patnaans and plebeians after a 
while forget dieir quarrehmg as ptospenty and foreign expansion hrmg 
them common benefits They unite to administer the worlds first great 
republic. The nch rule plunder exploit it is an obgarchic repubbe. When 
selfishness and mdulgence threaten actually to destroy the state unless a smgle 
firm hand IS giN en power Republic slips over mto Empire a few years before 
Christ IS bom Just then m the Augustan age Rome is nearest to an art ex 
prcssion of her oivn 

Even then Rome gams a vast amount of art from the treasuncs of the 
Greek world E Sellers in his mtroduction to 77 e E/der P/my s C/idp/ers on 
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the History of Art, excellently summarizes the matter "From the tlay when 
Marcellus had first induced the Romans to admiration of Greek art by dis- 
playing the spoils of Syracuse, down to that crownmg day of a tnple triumph 
when Cssar Augustus celebrated his victory over the last of the Hellenic 
pow ers, statues and other w orks of art had oime to be as much a part of the 
pageantry of tnumphs as captives or nuhtary bootv The solemn dedicauon 
of these objects m some pubhc building was the natural sequel of the tn- 
umphal procession The great generals of the Repubhe, and after them the 
Emperors, had shown themsdves zealous lor the preservation and arrange- 
ment of these collections Only a short while before Plmy compiled his his- 
tory of the artists his patron Vespasian had opened the great Tanple of 
Peace, destmed with us surrounding Forum to receive, alongside the treasures 
of the Temple of Jerusalem those Greek masterpieces whch the greed of 
Nero had gathered withm the Golden House *’ 

This avilizadon of the fighter, the conqueror, lasts fiv c cemunes before 
Rome IS swamped under the invading weaves of Northern ‘ barbarians , 
though early m the fourth century a new spint of Chnstiamty has entered 
and IS offiaally accepted, spellmg a difiercnt ideal and a better dcstmy for 
Europe, bringing m, too, a fiuth around which an art, and new uses for art, 
can grow 

Before Rome emerged pobncally, and ccntuncs before any art to be 
termed Roman appeared the Italian people known as Etruscans had their 
own culture Originally they had come over to Italy from the Aegean basin 
probably from the Asianc side. This was at a tune wben Greece was hardly 
) et formed as a stare perhaps in the nghth century n c , and the Erruscans’ 
art, m so far as It IS denvanvc, seems Ic» Greek than Asunc, Cypnotc and 
lomc. Their sculpture was important and distinctive they introduced the 
arch as a structural clement into Europe, and m pamnng and the minor crafe 
they vv cre expert and inv cntiv c. The best of w hat u called early Roman art 
B in the contnbunon of these people of another racul stock who were to be 
absorbed into the rising Roman state 

Etruna is that portion of Italy sloping from the Apennines to the Mediter- 
ranean Sea north and west ofRomeand the Tiber TTic Aegean invaders bad 
pushed tlieir predecessors m die region to northward and southward, and 
came to rule a great territory, with many lowtis, between die Tiber and die 
Po They became the ruling caste with doubdess, some of the conquered 
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IVarnor Archaic Etruscan bronze 
iCoiirtfsy Mfiropohtan Miaettm of Art] 

Latins living under their sway, and mtermarrying to form a people different 
from the Greeks who were then setting into their own national mould m 
Ionia and Hellas That the Etruscans remained Aegean culturally is mdicated 
by their Grcek-like svnrten language, their expert technique m metalwork, 
and the architectural mode that is pnmanly Asianc As time went on, while 
the true Romans to the south were sdll barbanc, Htruna kept its cultural 
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contacts with Athens and Cormth and wttli the Greek colonial cities then 
flourishing in Sicily and the south of Italy 

Many authorities are convinced diat the best m Etruscan art was hardly 
more than an offshoot of the Greek development, and they point to the re- 
corded exile of certain Greek craftsmen from the homeland cities to Etruria 
as proof of imported art But this was a comparatively late incident, and as 
appreciation swings back to so-called archaic work, it appears that the Etrus- 
cans excelled in a very distinctive way, especially m sculpture Moreover, 
the common use of the arch in buildmg mdicatcs a branching or link farther 
back m the Aegean chain 

Some of the early Etruscan sculptures exhibit a consistent formahzation, 
even a stylization, seldom matched clseivherc perhaps never paralleled m 
European practice of the art The rhy dims arc more of the surface — linear 
and ornamental — and less of the basic sculptural ordering of masses than a 
punst might ivish, but there is a diarm arresting and unique The slender 
forms, the careful formalization of sudh elements as hair and drapenes, and 
die counterplay of smooth and decorated surfaces are well illustrated m the 
figure of a warrior m the William Rockhdl Nelson Gallery m Kansas City, m 
the smaller bronzes at the Metropolitan Museum m New York, and m a 
long senes of examples m the Etruscan Museum of Florence All these are 
bronzes asenbed to approximately 500 » c Even more spmtedly decorative 
ate some of the animals the Cliwicra of Arezzo and the Lion of Perugia The 
best of the minor animal rehefl and silhouettes suggest a possible Seyhan 
connexion, so simple and powerful is the design, so nch the formal rhythm. 

Before the refinement of this formal style, definitely Oncntal in its affini- 
ties, there was a more primitive type of conventionalized sculpture, especially 
m terra cotta It bridged a senes of works from small objects to monuments 
like the radier insensitive warnor figures in the Metropohtan Museum, and 
some of the compositions on the hds of sarcophagi are filled wnth sculptural 
vitahty From the direct and summary treatment of the two-figure group on 
the Villa Gmho sarcophagus, plastically strong and findy restrained, there is 
a gradual decline to the over-detailed, woodenly naturalistic portrait figures 
on the coffins produced in Etniscan-Roman tunes 
One documentary feature m these sculptures has a bearing on the estimate 
of the Etruscans as an art-loving people the wealth of jewellery and dress 
accessones portrayed From this and other ewdence wc can infer a hfe (for 
the aristocracy) both refined and luxurious There have also been discos cred 



Villa Ctult » Sarei.}.}ui^us Tom coto, £cni$can 6iJi caituf) e &♦ Ccneten 
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within die tombs the actual jewrllerj, metal \e$sels and fiojunnes. In the 
entire range of mccalcrafts from golden brooch and necUacc to bronrc en- 
graved cists and escn bronze beds the £miscan was a master-worker The 
metal plates of a decorated chanot retain archaic strength mirrors are inased 
with linear designs suggesting a masterl) sense of composition on the flat, 
furniture parts range from elaborated abstract or architectural members to 
vigorous ammal-bod^ supports. One of the commonest miniature t}'pe- 
statues w as designed for use as handles on large bronze vessels. 

The Etruscans indulged their taste for Greek decorated potter} to such an 
extent that for some decades in the nineteenth centur} the pamr«l sasc was 
considered an Italianate art. Because the tombs of Etruna }aelded up last 
numbers of them it was taken for granted that the} were a natise product. 
There were local tj'pes of potter}, most notabi} the bucchero ncro or black 
ware, but the finer things arc now believed to hate come from Athens and 
Chalets and Cormth 

Painting as an art is commonly thought to have been higbl} developed b} 
the Etruscans. And indeed the greatest body of pre-Chnsnan mural painmig 
surviving to our tunes m Europe is to be found in the tombs at Cometo 
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to illustrate a Latin legend ) But the Greek influence, coming from Greek 
colonial cities to the southward, and from the Greek world of the Eastern 
Mediterranean, now in line for subjugation to Rome, soon becomes domman t 

Unfortunately, maturmg Rome tlius begms to draw its models and teachen 
from regions where Greek art is already decadent and distorted The Etruscan 
culture, adding an Italian element to the hentage of strong archaic art, would 
seem to have offered a belter foundation But at the best, it was Hellenistic 
art, at die worst post-Alexandnan, that fasemated Roman travellers and 
plunderers Rome turned away from what virtues Etruscan art had, to be- 
come the imitator of the Eastern mutators of true Hellciiism Some authon- 
ties, however, argue that, smcc the Greeks taught the Etruscans, the Etruscans 
m teaching the Romans merely prepared them for a natural return to Greece 
This obviously allows too httic credit for independent values m Etruna die 
un-Gtcck vigour and the distinctive refinement 

In one basic arc, howeter, a determining impulse and a fundamental prin- 
ciple stcrc del eloped by the Romans and Etruscans before Greek influence 
Mas decisively felt In architecture Etruna gave to Rome the arch and die 
vault, which were destuicd to carry Roman enguieenng into a development 
directly away from the Greek Tluu was laid die foimdanon of the art >n 
which the Italic peoples were to surpass the Hellenes structural engineer- 
ing The later oiflcial Hellauzanon of the Western world, particularly under 
the Emperor Augustus, while it ended in obscuration of much good aiginccr- 
mg under second-rate architectural and sculptural decoration, could not hide 
the glonous feats accomplished by Roman creative engineers 

The daring that went into bridges and aqueducts, baths and arenas, is 
directly related to a budding logic and an inventive grasp on materials and 
methods The first problem of monumental arehitccturc is, m a sense, to 
bridge space Roofing a great area means carrying heavy maccruls across 
spaces impossible to span with the Greeks’ simple post-and-lmtcl system In 
the arch, and die vault that grew out of it, the Romans had a means of thrust- 
ing the massne Colosseum w^Ils story above story, and ofeoveringa luxuri- 
ous bathing hall that could accommodate three thousand persons 

These problems were m die first place pracncal and sacntific matters, and 
well v.^thln the provuicc of a pcopk c:q*crt m law, trade, and administra- 
tion It may be added that, whereas the names of sadpton and painters men- 
tioned by later Latin writers arc Greek, the names of architects arc largely 
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Roimn or Etruscan These native ardutects probably solved the engineering 
or construction problems involved with skill and daring, and then turned 
over to imported artists the comparatively superficial matters of “decora- 
tion ” Very little integrated ardmectural art grew out of such a divided ar- 
rangement But when the hand of time stripped the ornamental casing from 
the Caracalla Baths or the theatre at Orange, the walls and arches stood out 
with a mighty lift and a compelling grandeur And a “plam” engmeenng 
work like the Pont du Card stirs the blood and lifts the eye with its matlie- 
matical vigour 

There were temples in Rome, and throughout her far-flung colomcs and 
provinces But they were less distinctive and inventive, rather they repre- 
sented the Greek idea adapted and elaborated The columns usually earned 
flond Conuthian capitals — the Done style in particular seemed ovcr-plam 
to Latin eyes Decoration was added elsewhere too, so that in the end no bit 
of bare wall was tolerated Even die architrave, kept clean by the Greeks to 
emphasize the fcelmg of cross-bar strength, was soon being traced over with 
Roman ornament 

The earher round structures of the sort, illustrated fraginentanly in the 
Temple of Vesta at Rome and the Temple of the Sibyl at Tivoh, doubtless 
had an appealmg grace and a pleasing ornamental fullness not knoivn to the 
architecture of the Hellenes The more usual adaptation of the Greek rec- 
tangular temple is to be seen today in the example at Nimes m France, known 
as the Maison Carr^ It illustrates both die survival of the essential Greek 
form, and the typical Roman (originally Etruscan) changes, such as the po- 
dium or* raised platform with a flight of steps m front, and the substitution 
of engaged columns or pilasters along the side walls of die ccUa, m place of 
the ongmal conanuous colonnade It is not; however, in arched construc- 
tion Even today the building has dignity and a quiet cflcctivencss 

More important m the history of rchgious architecture and more es- 
sentially Roman, is die basilica. Originally secular in purpose, it was destined 
to become first model for the Chnsaan church, and thus to aifcct monumental 
arcliitccturc down to the twentieth century The basilica was commonly 
situated m the Forum of a Roman aty, and was a place of general assembly 
for trade, banking, and adininistratioii of the law in simplest w ords, a meet- 
ing hall The plan that became standard i\as contmed mth a central naic 
between side aisles, and it was here that clercstor)' lighting and construction 
came important!) into European budding Some Roman basilicas Jiad scini- 
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The so-called Matson Carrec Roman temple at Nimes France 
[Photo, Mctropohtan Afi«e»Hi oj An] 


circular halls or bays at the cud opposite the entrance corresponding to the 
later church apse or altar area 

Most existing basilicas are examples built on die general plan of the old 
combined market, court liouse, and assembly hall but adapted to die uses of 
Christian worship The famous church of St Paul outside the Walls at 
Rome, though rebuilt in the nineteenth century (on the fourth-century plan), 
illustrates the impressive simphcity and grandeur of the constructive system, 
combined with late Roman sumptuous decoration Where arched construc- 
tion here surmounts the mtcrior colunms, the earlier form had been a cou- 
tmuous architrave, sometimes with gallery above, just under the clerestory 
windows 

The Pantheon at Rome, teclinicall) a temple, svas an exceptional type of 
building, but a superb instance of Roman constructive daring Today it has 
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Sc Paul outside the Walls. Rome 
Rebuilt in the I9ch century on the 4th-cenCury plan 


lost its intenor cmbcUuhmcnts, though it is the best preserved of major 
Roman monuments, but it takes the breath by the vast dimensions, the 
simphaty of its forms, and the audacity of the structural design. A templc- 
like forepart or porch hes against an immense circular hall or rotunda, under 
a low dome The engineering is elementary; the rotunda walk form the 
drum from wliich the dome springs dueci. there arc no windows Light is 
admitted to the building solely through a great circular hole left open to the 
sky at the top. To sustam the thrust of the dome, tlie walk arc twent)* feet 
thick, and there arc eight apsc-Uke niches hollow ed in them — one opened to 
form the mam portal, the others designed foe stacucs of gods and later trans- 
formed by die Christians into side-chapels. In its time the inside of the dome, 
nchly coffered, and the marble tnm of walk and apses, must have been im- 
pressively sumptuous; but today it is the grand sunplicit)’ of die engmeering 
and the great spaciousness that dinll the viritor. The Pantheon is truly one 
of the world’s most impressive buildmgs. 
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The spirit of luxurious grandeur in Roman architecture best expressed itself 
in palaces, baths, and theatres. The baths m particular became social meeting 
places of the upper classes, and on them was lavished the most stupendous 
engineering ingenuity and the most vulgarly ornate architectural decoration. 
Not only was an incredible number of pools, gymnasia, anointing rooms, and 
lounging halls to be roofed over, but lecture and studio rooms had to be 
included in the mterior, and a stadium svas to adjom it. It is said that one 
thousand bath buildings existed in imperial Rome, ranging from the simplest 
to the immense establishments known by the names of the emperors who 
built them, Nero, Trajan, Diocletian, etc. 

There are sufficient remains of the Baths of Caracalla to impress the ob- 
server today with the danng of Roman engineers in roofing the necessary 
spaces and buttressing the supporting arches. There are traces of the marUc 
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pavements and mosaics, and contemporary dcscnptions that aid in building 
Up a picture of magnificent decorations and furnishings 

The theatres of Rome itself were usually temporary erections, but often 
v\ ere adorned with almost mcrcdibly nch displays of sculpture and archi- 
tectural accessory, if one may believe eye-witness reports Some survavmg 
provmaal examples mdicate, mdeed. that the architecture was thought of as 
part of the spectacle One Latm description mentions a stage wall with 360 
columns, 3000 statues, and other "speaal * adornments 

The amphitheatres or arenas have watlistood the ravages of time better, 
and there is enough left of the Colosseum to indicate the type form and to 
impress die eye — though the complete interior sheathing of coloured marbles 
has disappeared Thcstructurc.builtinthefirst century a d and reconstructed 
in the third, is of concrete with a facing of Travertine marble The essential 
budding is a marvellous constructive feat a bowl more than 600 feet long, 
with 30 000 or do, 000 seats resting on a honeycomb struaure of arcades and 
Vaults, wnth passageways for speccaton, rooms for the gladiaton, and cells 
for the w ild beasts To that extent the architcnure is funcnonal and honest 
But the marble facmg to a certain degree weakens the mass effect denies the 
engineering, and contrasts badly with the necessanly heavy matenals The 
Columns carry no weight 

Incidentally it may be noted that the Emperor Augustus, of the Golden 
Age who IS said to have boasted that he transformed Rome from a aty of 
bnck to a city of marble, was speaking m terms of a veneer Greek monu- 
mental buddings had been of solid marble, and the Egyptian pyramids are 
mountains of laid up stone, but the Romans seem not to have had the tune 
or the thoroughness to deal in difficult matenals even when they had the 
matenals at hand 

The commemorative arches or arches of tnumph were a sort of architec- 
ture invented by the Romans in their passion for the show of power, for 
the display of patnotic service m “works of national honour ” They ment 
hardly more attention than any other frankly ornamental and advertising 
monument though there arc tliought-out symmetry and academic compe- 
tence m the compositions They have served as model to fifty gcncraoons of 
triumphant mditansts home from fficir conquests They may be cited as 
perfectly symbolizing the side of the Roman character that is brdhantly 
spectacular 

But m bndges and aqueducts one finds fully asserted again the spirit that is 



The I’ont du Card fioniaii aqueduct hi bouthem France 
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admirable and splendid These constructions are functional, authentic 
mathematical Water\\a)s strike out across country, daunted b) neither 
hdls nor valleys Gorges are bridged with those honest spans repeated, 
unvarying, everlasting This is the supreme memonal of the Roman as 
builder In the thick, heavy, power-breathing Roman wall and m the regi- 
mented arches and vaults one has artistic Rome, has her engineer-architects 
in their most honest and typical achievement When she turned to oma- 
mentaoon, employed other architects to split the functional Greek columns 
and paste them uselessly beside the arches m row over row against the walls 
the engineer was echpsed a curtain of make-behevc was dropped before the 
true drama of Roman building art The Pont du Gard has come free of those 
embellishments, it moves boldly, implacably, nakedly on its business of 
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carrying an aqueduct over lull and vallcj Rousseau docs well to speak of it 
as “this superb construction”— and records that it stirred in him such a sense 
of elevation that for several hours he forgot his latest mistress 

The Forum might be taken as epitome old temples, increasingly complex 
and graceful and adorned but with something of Greek simphaty and har- 
mony persisting, set among pabccs, basihcas, memorial columns, and ar- 
cades On every side, magnificent arched construction, grand vistas, and 
banks of columns crowned by nch Corinthian capitals On every side a pro- 
fusion of vulgarized Greek ornament, interspersed \vith the new sketchy 
Roman rehef picture-panels Grandeur, exhibitionism, flond display of 
wealth 

The sculptors of Rome engaged in the mass production of statue-bodies, 
and when an order for a fuU-lcngth portrait-figure came m, the only delay 
was over the making of a head in actual likeness of the client If was then 
screwed onto a stock body and the job was complete A baker in Rome had a 
tomb sculptured m the form of lus favourite baking oven, wth even the 
flues sticking up realtsucally A lace Roman Rmperor had himself copied 
oversize m bronze, naked, with every wnnklc, nb, and whisker reproduced, 
on the premiss, possibly, that an imperial Roman blemish would interest 
populace and postency more chan remote Hellemc idealizations, and he stands 
thus today m the Metropohtan Museum ui New York Sculpture was never 
so popular, so plentiful, and so true to nature unimproved as in the hey-day 
of the Roman Empire 

Nmetecnth-ccntury Europe and America could understand that sort of art, 
and Rome then became model and mentor for the Western world. The term 
“classic,” never very exaedy defined, came to cover Roman realism, and 
Roman omamentahsm, as well as Greek luadity and idealism French 
churches, German parhamentary halls, BnOsh banks, and Amencan railway 
terminals took Roman form Expositions breathed Augustan magnificence 
Triumphal arches sprang up m towns and cities here, there, and everywhere, 
for Washmgton and for Dewey and for the homecoming of soldiers from 
this or diat conflict And our best sculptors vrent to school to Rome, and put 
Constantinian. has rehef panels on our libraries, staaons, and hanks alike 
They even came, for a while to nval die Gneco-Romans themselves m that 
sort of hard, utterly realistic portraiture goicrally associated with the tide 
“A Roman Senator” 
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Homan portrait Marble 
[Courtesy Metropohlaa Museum of ATi\ 


It was m Ijfehke portraiture that the Roman excelled all other artists His 
busts are exact, uncompromising, remorselessly hteral transcriptions We do 
at first mistake them all for Senators, so ruthless, disillusioned, cruelly sensual 
are the faces commonly duplicated These “masters of the world” are fighters 
and materiahsts, overfed and misshapen The sculptor misses no slightest 
record of character wntten by cxpencnce and indulgence upon the counte- 
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Head of an un]u)ou-n Roman Terra cotta 
\CouTlesyMuseftmofFueAits Boston] 


nances Thelmes that betray tliesKicwd tight mind of tl\efinancier thcbrutal 
strength of the militarist the sour stomach and the disappointed hope of the 
sensualist all these are placed in pinless evidence It is an amazing record of 
character, and more explanatory of Roman history than a hundred -written 
volumes 

There are of course revelations less brutal less indicative of corruption 
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cnielt) , and disillusionment There arc even portraits in which a certain no- 
bihty of character is miphed The heads of women arc at times treated with 
a tender consideranon of femimne grace and gentle character, tliough uni- 
formly without Greek, idealization The double portrait, usually for grave 
monuments, tends toward a touching scntmicntalism 

From first to last, after Roman art has been Hellenized, the draperies, 
whether of bust or full-length figure, are wooden and over-conspicuous, and 
dress accessories arc over-detailed The best Roman sculpture is 111 the char- 
acterful faces, and the prime virtue is faithfuhiess to life Perhaps this exacti- 
tude of rendering was the sculptor*s answer — lus way of mcetmg competi- 
tion — ^when the practice grew up of making dcatli masks, by wax impression 
from the face of the deceased 

A stnet chronology would show that Etruscan influence had lasted dowi 
through the sculpture of the early Repubhe. There arc transitional statues 
from which the graceful formalization has not wholly disappeared, and 
middle examples exlubtt a vigour and a simphaty of conception not to be 
credited to Hellemsac importation The late Repubhe leaves very htdc 
notable work It is rather m the bcgumings of imperial aggrandizement that 
the art IS reborn, floridly and with popular appeal 

When Augustus sec out to give Rome the eflcct of marble, the Greek 
artists came m droves They had no need to create They merely copied old 
models, repeated Greek successes, gave the pan>emi public what it wanted 
Ciceio, for instance, wanted Muses rather than Bacchantes, as Phny noted, 
but they would be copies or versions of the Greek ongmals m any ease And 
perhaps this was perfectly right, for Cicero’s style of oratory and writmg 
had been formed only after the most assiduous smdy of Attic models, and, 
leader diat he was m Rome, he would feel culturally at home only m the 
shadows of Greece 

The second distinctive sculptural achievement of the Romans was m bas- 
rchef panels They utterly negate the formalism of the Etruscans, rather they 
carry on the ornamental and episodic tendenaes of Alexandrian and Per- 
gamenc work More and more figures are crowded m Every inch of space 
must be opulcndy filled Gradually all^ncal and traditional subject-matter 
give way before representation of contemporary event and episode Repose 
IS forgotten, movement becomes the new objective Action scenes afford 
most scope to the artist — and what so full of action as battles and tnumphal 
processions? 
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The ideaU of storve sculpture arc wholly forgotten Modelling suitable to 
the clay sketch is transferred into the unsuitable stone Landscapes and budd- 
ings m penpecuve are attempted in the backgrounds 

It is questionable whether tins sort of sculptural illustration is ever appro- 
priate to architectural composition It docs have a decorative or showy effec- 
tiveness, but the formal values are lost, the architcctomc unity is negated The 
Hindus will succeed in fittmgcquallyclaboratcfigure-organizationsmtosuperb 
bas-relief murals, but they will subordinate individual figures to the ensemble, 
they will neglect the story element, and strive for the flat even rhythm and 
subdued counterpoint. 

There is no quesuomng the values of the better Roman panels, whether on 
tnumphal arch or altar or sarcophagus, as iIlustratKfn They tell the action- 
story or the anecdote clearly and unth animation They remmd one of the 
stirrmg event, and they instruct the pamot and warn the sceptic If the 
intellectual or narrative mtenuon, the physical ansmaoon, and the sketchy 
treatment are all inimical to architectural repose and unity, the answer is that 
the Roman was not mteresied m architeaure as such The subject-matter of 
the panel was the important thing Above that, the showy effea of multiplied 
figures and broken surface was nch, impressive The episode is garlanded 
amid vines and wreaths and laccry Among the figures are the symbols of 
power fasces and trophies and swords But the story comes first, the hterary 
message, then the eye filUng profusion — not to say confusion — of chiselled 
captives and soldiers and rcvcllen 

The triumphal arches apptopnately bore bas-tchef stones of military and 
pohcical achievement The heavy building had no use other than to frame a 
senes of sculptural illustrations and commemorative msenpnons and to ad- 
vertise, by Its own magnificence, the name of an histone character The 
Arch of Titus is one of the best known of the simpler arches and two high- 
relief paneb mside the archivay are highly esteemed as spinted military sculp- 
ture Of the showier examples die Arch of Constantine, near the Colosseum, 

IS fint, and scarcely an mch of its surf^ has escaped the sculptors’ hands 
5onte of eftc parreik are eramrfare c ? iSont anaW crect«^ or of carivr 

emperors, and the whole therefore affords a sort of progressive review oflatc 
Roman rclief-pictunng 

To this day there rises out of the rums of Trajan’s Forum a shaft one hun- 
dred and ten feet high, traced over with a cxintinuous spiral bas-rehef narra- 
tive of the Emperor Trajan’s exploits It is an astonishing tour de force, Jiardly 
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Pantheress. Roman statuette with strong Etruscan feeling Bronze 
Diiinbartcti Oah CifUection, tPashvi^toii, D.C. 


equalled even in opulent Asiatic sculpture. Its interest is, of course, chiefly 
histoncal, as a record of military campaigns against the barbarians of the 
North. But it is a major sculptural curiosity too: a series of book illustrations 
laboriously translated into stone and spread on a continuous ribbon — most of 
it up where it cannot, and never could, be seen. 

At an earher date, when the narrarivc current ran less strong and the crowd- 
ing of figures was less insisted upon, there had been monuments with a better 
relationship of sculpture and architecture. A high pomt in flowing pictorial 
bas-rchef was touched in certain paneb of the Ara Paas, the peace shrine 
erected by Augustus in A,.n. i j. The virtues arc largely those of wash draw- 
ing; but for observers who arc undisturbed by the transposition of the values 
of one art into another, these have proved hannoniously pleasing. They were 
endlessly imitated by the best Western sculptors until the present wave of 
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modernism opened the \\ ay back to “die feel for the stone,” \\ jth consequent 
dcprcaanon of fluent paint values 

In ornament as such — seen chiefly m sculpture, but as a component of 
decorative painting, too — the Romans brought in fresh motives and methods 
They failed to invent architectural acccssoncs so nght, for example, as the 
Greek egg-and-dart moulding, or so nch as the Persian arabesques and Mos- 
lem panelling But vvithui the hmits of thin naturalisuc patterning they in- 
troduced unhackneyed matcruls and composed them pleasingly The grape- 
vine circles gracefully, and is faultlessly natural Even the rose and the fig 
arc transferred delicately to marble panel or made to entwine mock columns 
Gradually the flat backgrounds against which the design once stood out arc 
themselves filled with tracery until higli- and lovv-rchef merge m one play 
of light and shade But the observer never loses the identity of grape or 
acandius or rose m formalized approximations the natural shapes and direc- 
tions and textures arc faithfully copied This u the Roman's achievement and 
his weakness Some bcheve that in observing namre afresh and escaping 
traditional stereotypes, he brought art to a new release ofinvcnuoiiandcom- 
positjon, but vision and formal creation are rclauvcly absent. 

Among the minor genre pieces and the tnvia of the Roman household 
and market place are many statuettes and noveincs appealing as sentuncntal 
mementoes or cincaturcs or photographic records Parucularly the occa- 
sional grotesques, whether of dwarfs or comic actors or peasants, arc amusing 
and revealing The countless Cupids arc too sweet for anything dancing, 
playing on lyTcs, holding up useful lamps or useless pillars, or adorning 
mirror or jug Roman corns are not very important as compared with those 
of the cities mcorporated mto the Empire, of SyTacuse and Tarentum, of the 
Ionian cities, of Athens and Cormth Cameo-cutting is considered a ty’pical 
Roman art Occasionally the contrast of light and dark stnaQons is delicately 
manipulated for a striking and rich effect. More often the result is posteresque, 
even gansh This duotone contrast was earned into glass-making with 
results to be studied m thePordand Vase, which is as famous as it is artistically 
unimportant 

Roman silverware, gready pnzed today by collectors and museums, and 
praised for the masterly treatment of ftgurcs m high relief is, m the pieces 
generally exhibited unfuncuonal and ovcr-claboraie Plates have their bot 
toms pushed up m figurc-compositJom as high as the bnin Silver cups lose 
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Earih, Air, end ll'etcr Relief in stone from the Ara Pacis, Rome First century A D 
Gflllfry, Fiofflice (AfiJcrJiwi pinyio, Iiahaii Tourist Jiiforiiiatiott O^re) 


their roundness in a confusion of applied figure-sculpturing and ennvmmg 
parasitic ornamentation Cup-quabt) is lost m the over-zealousness of the 
picturcr and the opulent decorator It is the same fault diat blemished the 
mam story of Roman plastic art the obscunng of basic design and the simple 
virtues of plastic orgonizatioti under showy surface manipulation It could 
be illustrated agam m the pottery of the Itahanate peoples Simple forms 
degenerate mto elaborate ones The fine proporaons are lost What vaso- 
pamtmg there is lacks relationship to the vessel’s architecture. Fmally the 
sides and base and bnm must be given over to the sculptor not onlj low - but 
iesmrys int m i egmy of ^rom tmy rlay -pot *co txiossa’i 

marble um there is an instructive ejchibit of the functional designer (who is 
merely another sort of engmeer) thwarted by the enthusiastic decorator. 

The volcano Vesuvius once acted to preserve a cross-secnon of Roman art 
as It existed m the homes of representative patncian adzens At Pompeu 
one may see the house walls decorated widi pamtmgs m die several stjles m 
vogue m A.D 79 In what would toda) be called “mtenor decoradon” there 
was a svidcspread taste for walls completely pamted over with architectural 
designs, sometimes contnved with lUusionisdc mtendon, to make the room 
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seem more spaaous or to aHord a false vista, sometimes partly or holly con- 
ventionalized, for the decoranve effect of a profuse delineation of porticoes 
panels, platfonm, and vistas, replete with fanafiil columns, fnezes, and gar- 
lands Into the melange would be admitted occasional pictorial panels, each 
pamted in the manner of an easel picture It is usually these panels, rcmo\ cd 
for museum preservation, that arc exhibited to us as Roman painting-arL 

Plmy’s account of painting and pamters is concerned largely wnth records 
and legends of Greek artists, rather than Roman He prefaces his section on 
bronze statuar) with a ss\ eeping complaint about the decadence of the arts in 
his own ome, the first century A D He wntes “It is extraordmar) that when 
the pnee given forssorks of art has risen so enormously, art itself should have 
lost its claim to our respecc The truth is that the aim of the artist, as of every- 
one else m our tunes, is to gam money, not f^e as m the old daj3, \shcn the 
noblest of their nation thought art one of the paths to glory, and asenbed it 
even to the gods ” 

Pliny describes a Rome m whidh temples, baths, and other public buddings 
are extensively adorned with pictures, including some of the most famous 
works of Apelles, Polygnotus, Zeuxis and others of the Greek realists, and 
there is frequent menaon of the private galleries and collections of the em- 
perors and aristocrats But the pamten with Roman names claim compara- 
nvely little space Pimy v-mtes of them with some reserve 

Nor must I neglect Studius a painter of the days of Augustus, who mtroduced a 
delightful style of decorating walls with representations of siUas harbours, land- 
scape gardens sacred groves woods, hills fishponds straits, streams and shores 
any scene in short that took the fancy In these he mtioduced figures of people on 
foot, or m boats Not long before the ume of the god Augustus Amllius had 
earned distinction at Rome, save for the sacrilege by which he notoriously degraded 
his art. Always desirous of flattenng some w oman or other mch whom he chanced 
to be in love, he painted goddesses m the person of hts mistresses, of n horn his 
paintings are a mere catalogue. The pamter Famulus also hied not long ago be 
was grave and severe m his person, while his pamtmg was nch and vivid He pamted 
an Athena whose eyes arc turned to the spectator fiom whatever side he may be 
Vcicfcaig 

As might be expected even m the case of a more creative people, most of 
the preserved pictures being madental to the routme ornamentation of the 
houses of the nch, arc dull hackwork, interesting chiefly for their age, the 
almost miraculous manner of thor survival, and the hght they cast upon 
Roman customs and behefi many are rcvcalmg m regard to those excesses. 
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TJie CfloJ ShephfrJ. Relief on a Roman sarcophagus. Lnttran Museum 
[Amiersoii photo, courtesy Italian Tourist hifomiatioit Office] 


cultisK and erode, which were a part of the life of a disillusioned and indul- 
gent class. As formal art only a hundredth of the painting may be said to 
have even a trace of character or of lastmg value. 

What is the explanation of this national betrayal, this negation of art, in 
field after field— pamting, sculpture, mewlwork, pottery t What useful lesson 
can the student of world act take away from this display, in which the highest 
achievements (except the superb engineering) are in the hard realism of the 
sculpture and a general flond decorativcncss* 

The Homan philosophy of life was, speaking very generally, pragmatic and 
realistic. Cruel and ruthless on the one side, it was conducive to selfi-indulgence 
on the other. Rome knew httle of the mumpiis of the spint. The Romans 
thought art could be produced by subjugation, borrowing, and compul- 
sion. Roman life never came to a balance: it was propelled by force, moti- 
vated by personal ambition. Art is an expression of fine hvmg. The Romans 
seem never to have come to that sort of hvmg which overflows into in- 
spired expression. In the most practical phase, or foundation, of the most 
practical art, m engineering, they excelled, and left monuments that still 
command respect and evoke admiration. The rest bespeaks luxury and dis- 
play rather than character, conviction, and formal sensibUity. 

Toward the end, die bands of Christian worshippers were taking first 
indecisive steps in die direction of a very different art. Discountenanced by 
the true Romans, persecuted, without position, they yet possessed one quality 
which their persecutors had lacked — and needed before art could be char- 
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fouml, ha% c come from Asia, so Enro|K * s \ isual art lias been riclicst and incwt 
\\ acnimg and satisfy mg u hen the railicr bare classiasm and mtcileauahsm of 
the West have been quickaicd by tlic itiysticum, the colour (in the undcst 
sense), and the refined asthctic scnsibiLty borne m by mvaden from the 
Middle and Rir East There can be no doubt that today the West is dis- 
illusioned over the sterile art of m post-Rcnaissancc period, and is at last 
aware that the Greek adnev ement, for all m perfection of fomu, was limited 
to a very narrow segment of the ficldopcn to thcartut, that the larger body 
of profound and masterly art is of China and Persia, and in only a slii;hth 
lesser degree, of India and Japan 

The Hmdu philosopher, in an effort to express the inexpressible, offers a 
figure which is helpful to the Western observer dismayed by the surface 
strangeness of Oriental art. The soul, he says, is an mtenor eye It looks not 
out upon the external world, but toward eternal rcahtics It sees tlic universe 
m essence, in sptntual significance TTie Oncnral addresses Jus art to this inner 
eye instead of trying to please the outer eye by famihancy or clever mutation 
or the intellect by reasoned expression The abstrart elements in art — colour, 
rhythm, formal vitality — are a language mtelligible to the soul, and welcome 
to the inner vision 

This eye in the centre of consciousness, atrophied in most Western men 
through neglect, or dchberatcly bbnded in favour of the reasoning mtellect, 
can be opened, grows sensitive with use. It alone detects themostjovousand 
profound pleasures possible to art. It u concerned wnth those values assoaated 
with feelmg rather than with statement, asks no translation through senses 
and bram, transports the beholder at once to the source at which the aitut 
found his inspiration and conceived his image 

When the modem theorist speaks of formal excellence, plastic orchestra- 
tion, and universal rhythms he is trying to define qualities in art unexplain- 
able m words and not to be reasoned into acceptance, but he is treating of 
values real and appealing to the inner eye — ^and far more sought after and 
achieved in Eastern than m Western art 

The Western eye, one might truly say, has been fact-seeking, nervous, 
eager for objective report, contemptuous of the unfamiliar It has been form- 
blind and imagmaaon-shy But now, for the first tune suice the Renaissance, 
great numbers of Occidental people arc trying to undentand the imphca- 
Qons of the symbol of the inner eye. They recognize that without stilling the 
mind and developing an inner contemplative vision they cannot hope to 
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Ml Yuan: Landscape with Bridge and iVillows. Sung Dynasty 
[Courtesy Afiiseiim of Fine Arts, Boston] 


apprehend the message and to relish the formal beauty of a Sung landscape or 
a T’ang bronze. 

Chinese painting is strange because it is an expression of the soul’s quietude, 
of spiritual contemplation. Its language is more of abstract and universal 
movement and mood than of observed effect and concrete natural detail. It 
speaks best to diose who meet its quiet with quiet, who come to it innocent of 
realistic expectation. A spirited monster carved by a Han sculptor is more a 
product of the feeling evoked by' the monster idea, and by masses of stone, 
than a representation. 
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actcrful and dictiiiclivc — faiili It will be man) centuries before tlut faith is 
reflected m a great bod) of art There nill be diverse developments of On 
cntal Christian art known as Byzantine before Italy and the peoples of the 
old Roman colonies to the north French and German make their contn 
huaon Rome itself will create no significant works for a millennium after 
Constantine Yet in the sixteenth onnir) thu vvnll be the city of Miche! 
angelo one of the supreme creative figures of all time 
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Far Eastern Art and t!ic Inner Eye 


T he Greeks Jiad a saying which, folly understood, affords a key to the 
secret of Oriental philosophy and Oriental art "The tree ofKnowlcdge 
is not the tree of Life " The Hellenes diemselves discounted the saying, built 
their culture on knowledge, on the intellectually knowable But the East- 
ern nations from Persia to China were at the same tune developing avilira- 
bons distinguished by arts suffused wth the quahbcs of the spirit mysne, 
colourful, formal To them the knowable was but the prose of external livmg 
They considered the life of the West pedantically material superfiaal, and 
uruUummed They recognized the tree of Knowledge as a lesser guide to 
living and to art practice 

The Greek way and the Oncntal way — therein is a contrast instructive and 
decisive The way of the mind and the way of the spirit The Greek way was 
to spurn the unknowable, to distrust what could not be identified by the 
brain, to advance by mtelicctualization, to fix in art works the naturally 
beautiful, the rabonal the deduced ideal Greek art nses out of sensitive ol^ 
servation, and it results m clear, realistic representations — or, m architecture, 
in logical, functional structure, sparsdy ornamented 
The Oriental way is to discount the observed natural phenomenon, to seek 
the essence of life m intuitively apprdiended values, m spiritual inbmabons 
and m the abstract elements of colour and creative formal organization 
Oriental art, less obviously humanistic, natural, and intellectual, feeds the 
spint Its glones are achieved m the realms of the near-abstract, the con- 
templatively mystical, and the n^y sensuous 
Possibly the best in Western art has arisen when waves of influence have 
surged m from the East Just as Europe s rehgions, whenever they are pro- 
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The observer who sincerely desires to cxpcnencc the Oriental work of art 
— no less than the amsf who %vKhcs to break through the restraints put by 
intellect upon aeation — does well to ponder over the symbol of the eye at 
the centre of being Pondering and understanding, he may find new quietude 
m hving, new insight, even ecstasy in contemplation, and a new world of 
formal enjoyment opened before him m the realm of Oncntal art At the 
best he may experience die glow of the soul, the suffusmg lUuraination of the 
inner bemg which comes with surrender to the spirit and its partiapation in 
the rhythmic creative ordering of existence 

As a last word about the spine and intent of Asiatic art one may say that it 
does not hold up a landscape as an exhibit It aims rather to enable the be- 
holder to feel his oneness with the creative order, the harmonious oneness at 
the source of all life Similarly Asiatic religious painting and sculpture exist, 
not like Western, to instruct and impress and glonfy, but to afford a religious 
feeling of utter peace, of nghmess, of suffiisingjoy It is at once dircCT gratify- 
ing visual experience, the means to a cosmic self-idennficaoon, and a con- 
veyor of die feeling of order as the foundation of the spintual-matcnal world 

Whatever one’s penonal response, it u no longer possible to refuse to 
place the body of AsuQc art above that of any other contment In the great 
number of masterpieces of painting and sculpture bequeathed to later ages 
in the splendour and sensitivity of the art-life of cultured people in era after 
cm, and most of all in the plastic and sensuous richness of the so-called minor 
arts, m pottery and porcelam, in textile and costuming, and in metalwork and 
jade and lacquer, the East is superior 

It generally comes as a surprise to the Wcsicmcr, m his assumption of 
supenonty — well founded in the fields of sacncc, invention, and warfare — 
that Oncntals look down upon the arts of the West They haic examined 
realism, and has c found it an mfenor type of expression They miss the accent 
of cosmic calm the abstract signs of spintual penetration, the serenity that 
comes after contemplation 

In the w orld stream of an no current, except possibly the Egyptian 
flowed through so many millcnniutm with a single disnncaic accent as has 
the Chinese, The Persian has flowered at inten'als through a period as long, 
but with intcrrupdom. Beside these tw-o the Japanese culture seenu compara- 
tii cly new and immature, y et it has an unbroken history of fourteen hundred 
y can, and its arts v. ere flourishing four centunes before the English bngiugc 
was bom- 
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It IS time that we of the New World, of Europe and Amenca, recognized 
this elder Asiatic culture, that we accepted it as in the 'mam stream of tlie 
world’s significant art In rclatmg our Western accomplishment to it we shall 
need to acknow ledge not only the surpassmg beauty of its manifestations but 
the ennehmg influence it has had upon our own visual arts, not only at 
Byzantium and Ravenna, but m Moorish Spain, m Vcmcc, m mnctcenth- 
century Europe, perhaps, too, m some untra<^ circuit from Asia across the 
Bering bndge, or doivn through Polynesia, ^oss the Pacific Ocean to Peru 
and Mexico, and so by a back road mto tbc Europc-denved Amencan 
culture. 

The Stone Age of prehistory yields up in China the usual potteries, stone 
weapons, and bone implements of beginning craftsmanship The clay vessels 
arc somewhat more mmcately and sensitively ornamented dian m many 
odier Neolithic cultures One important bit of informaDon pnsed out of the 
finds and conclusions of archsologtsts is that the Chinese of histone times 
are descended from Stone-Age ancestors resident on the same soil This had 
been challenged for long it was bebeved by Occidental scholars that the 
Chinese culture had been imported, at an advanced stage, from some region 
to the westward Now, from the e\idence of graves not later dian 3000 B c 
and of remams from the Bronze Age, a conimuity is proven This does nor 
preclude the probabihty, even the certainty, that influences from the outside 
were felt again and again 

The histoncal sequence of certam notable local characteristics is first 
established m some btonre vessels now dated vaguely “after the fourteenth 
century b c.’’, but the magnificent decoration and expert craftsmanship m- 
dicate a long antecedent penod of experiment and mamraUoti The ccce- 
momal character of the cauldrons, wmc-vcsscls, and bells, often engraved 
with commemorative mscnptions, leaves no doubt that here the Bronze Age 
was already a time of sumptuous court custom and refined luxury Probably 
the feudal aristocrats or war lords enjoyed their culture amidst condiuons of 
exccpuonally savage exploitauon and mass murder and against a background 
of crude supersation, but the relics of art and ntual are nonetheless gorgeous 
and everlastingly eloquent of an advanced if barbaric avilizaaon 
While Chinese history is chronicled from about 1000 b c , it is only for the 
third century B c that scholars desenbe die forms of hfcm detad Thepnest- 
kings and feudal lords dien gave way to die First Umversal Emperor — he 
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oSiaally took that name — who mated the country mto one empire, built the 
Great Wall, and earned on the established inagmficencc of custom and art 
His dynasty ga\e place to that tvith which the fint great flotvenng of the 
sculptural art is assoaated, the Han, which lasted from 206 b c. to A D 220 
It is one of the outstanding penods of truly creative sculpture in all world 
history In the same penod the aim and methods of painting became fixed, 
though the works arc almost wholly lost Pottery also Mas earned to new 
refinements 

Since art m China is so closely attuned to the spiritual life, it is well to re- 
mmd ourselves that ni the sixth ccntuiy' B c , there had lived in this country 
two of the greatest rehgious prophets of all time, Lao-tze and Confucius It 
was the century of the coming of Buddha to India, and the one preceding the 
nse of profane philosophy and mtellcctual inquiry m Greece (these largely 
taking the place of religion in the classic world thereafter) Tlie cojmexion 
betsveen Chinese painting and the Taoist philosoph), serene, spint-ccntrcd, 

IS not to be missed Buddhism when effectively introduced into China, in 
the troubled centuries of die Han dynasc>, brought its own methods and its 
oivn emblcim, and these w ere absorbed, not without a hngenng influence of 
Indian-Duddhist art, m the Chinese practice of sculpture and painting during 
the Wci dynasty, tow ard the end of the four-hundred-year period lying 
bctisccn the Han and the T’ang flowerings 

It u w ith the T’ang d)iiasty that Asiaoc art records its greatest tnumphs In 
Its threoccntiirs reign (from A D 618) the arts arc extended mto annexed 
lands — and dctcrnunc the direction of development m mdependent Japan, 
too Chinese Buddhism fixes its counc, somewhat aivay from the asceticism 
of India A morcluimanisnc note suggests the surviving influence ofLao-tre, 
foreshadowing the later Taoism in which die two religions find harmonious 
accord In painting and in sculpture, in porcelain and in small clay figure, in 
textile andjadc, dm is one of the most prolific and cxating penods in world 
history The life of the nobles wasluxunous and gay, and poets, painters, and 
sc'noUrs were invited to die coiia and «icouraged to carry on their wenk 
under generous iinpcnal patronage 

Most authorities ceiunt die achtewment of the Sung dynasts (960-127®) 
the more mastirl) 111 the field of painting, aldiotigh agreeing that sculpture 
then declines This period is rej rrwtitcJ today by man) more actual works, 
including the first great suniving body of landscape painting — often 
dirccdy associated witlt the Taoist emphasis upon inner and abstract \ alucs 
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Btouze ccKmomat vcsseU, dlustnang richness of omamenunon and reCncmetiC 
of proportioning 
[CourieiyC T Loo & C^mj) tny] 


There will be one further notable, not to »y surpassingly lovely, phase of 
Chinese art, in tlic Muig penod But that corresponds to the Renaissance era 
in the Western world, from the fourteenth century, and belongs to a later 
group of chapters Here it is the art works of the Han, T’ang, and Sung 
dj-nasties that demand attention, for they arc related in time to the anaent 
and medieval art of the Western peoples To compress so much m so hitlc is 
hke groupmg Egyptian sculpture and the best of European pamtmg — say the 
Sienese, the Florentine, tlic Venetian, Rembrandt, and El Greco — within one 
chapter 

That the artist-craftsman was an important personage in cultured Chinese 
society from as early as the end of the second millennium B c is to be uifcrred 
from the ceremonial bronaes produced then and through the fbllowmg fif- 
teen centuries It is so usual to designate only free-standmg sculpture and 
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panning b) the term “fine arts” that the decorated vessels ire sometimes over- 
looked as examples of masterly design But there is a magnificent, even 
monumental quaht) about the great bronac vases, sacrificial urns, and caul- 
drons of the pre-Han period 

In them the Chinese combined a creanve handling of larger form with ex- 
traordinary richness of decoration Tlic co-ordmation of functional expres- 
siveness and ornamentation is as nearly perfect as in the output of utihtanan 
or ceremonial mctalw ork objects of aii) civilization The celebrated golden 
aips of M)CcnT and die lugh-rclicf silverware of Rome seem in this com- 
pany to lack integrity and restraint Indeed, the most ornate and least organic 
of Chinese mirrors and vases came after the effects of a vs ave of mflucncc from 
Greece or Asia Minor alien to the £astcm genius 
The point to be observed is that, despite die vs caldi of ornament, even its 
profusion, die average vessel is strongly ouihncd, the structural and use values 
arc accentuated rather than obsaircd and the appearance of added adorn- 
ment IS avoided The slupcs ate as pure and refined as those of Greek vases, 
and represent a wider range 

The motives of the decoration differ with the succeeding periods and 
changes m national life, and the types of ornamentation vary from the most 
dehcatc and intricate all-over pattern to die most pronounced higli-relief 
conventionalizations of animal forms or geometrical figures The earlier rec- 
ognizable motives are like formalizations, almost abstract, of fanciful animals, 
such as dragons and ogres, and the source is probably to be sought m ancient 
animistic religions 

The massiveness so charactcnstic of early Umes persists m die Han bronzes 
But the decoration is then curbed There is sometimes nch surface patterning, 
but It is hghtcr, often engraved — ^where the earlier custom of casting the 
entire vessel, with its ornament, in one piece, had resulted in deeper-cut and 
tcvace stcQn.g,lY dynamic relief That the Han. sho'iM refined, orav- 

ment without impairing the larger vitality and the plastic life of the object, 
retaining the punty and strength of the oudmes, is testimony to exceptional 
creative sensibility The simple, admirably functional vessels of that era 
would be judged elsewhere to be from the early, most virile penod of an 
art development, rather than representative of a phase that came after fifteen 
hundred years of expert production m the field 
In the later manifestations — for bronze manufacture continued, although 
partially replaced by porcelain, through die T’ang and Sun dynasties— Ac 
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heaven and eartli, for fertility, and for peace, and two natural fonns side by 
side may hive stood for wedded bliss All this is bound up with the intricate 
network of ntual, sacnfice, and funeral custom that underlay rchgious ob- 
servance before the introduction ofSuddhism But today all that counts is 
that the carved jades arc compellingly endowed with the nobility and formal 
life of visually affective art— m short, they arc beautiful 

Pottery is a third instance of surpassing mastery m those early times before 
sculpture and paintmg had emerged m v\ hat is now considered “charaacnstic 
Chinese form *’ Almost immemonally the clay vessels had taken on excep- 
tional refinement Superiority in this craft will continue through later ages 
until “china” becomes the name for the world’s most finished pottery no 
matter where made The Persians and the Chinese arc recognized as masters 
in this field beyond all other peoples 

Ovcnize stone monsters, monumentally impressive, incomparably spirited, 
gorgeously decorative, tiny bronze or gold plagues, fibulas and charms, 
vinlcly rhythnuc m silhouette and massing, strongly formalized, umguely 
graceful figures m clay and porcelain, polo-players and camels and court 
ladies, with mdescnbable sculptural fullness and suavity— these are images 
tliat leap to mind at mcnaon of Chinese sculpture three utterly differcnc 
branches of the art of carving, each mastered within a smgle culture Even 
then one has not mennoned the Buddhist cave statues that are second only to 
the Hindu figures, and a very spcaal sort of low-rehcf mural art, and the 
medieval full-round figures of Bodhisattvas that constitute one of the noblest 
and screnest types of rchgious sculpture m history No other land cachibits so 
great a range of excellence in a single art. from miniature to monumental, 
from simplest austere statement to gorgeously elaborated decoration, from 
calm to exuberance and spirited elegance 

But to begin the description of these exatmg monuments and figures and 
jewel-Iike emblems with a semblance of order, let us go back to the shadowy 
era before the Han accession in 206 b c There then existed, says legend, or 
history, colossal bronze statues, but they seem mostly to have been melted up 
for money under later regimes There is, mdeed, surprismgly hrtle sculpture 
m the round, considering the mastery long smee attamed m the design and 
castmg of the bronze dishes, vases, and bdls, and m immature jade charms and 
bronze rchefs The art exists rather in figures accessory to the utilitanan 
bronzes Not uncommonly, vigorous litdc ammals stand up like scntmels at 
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comers of the ceremonial vessel, or he snugly against the hd, while others 
more formalized constitute handles or spouts or simply lend compositional 
aixcnts Often they all but disappear m near-by geometne abstracuons 
In the Han dynasty, however, we see them come down, so to speak, mto 
the open Soon there are bronze animals, stone animals, and clay ammals 



Bcir Gilc bronze statuette, Han Dynasty 
[Courtesy City Art Miisatm, St Louis] 


The little bronze bears arc especially well known, with their tendency toward 
realism, but very simple and broadly proportioned for formal effect A wndc 
range of favourite pets appears in day, m immature, as figures for deposit m 
tombs, so that the deceased may have beside hmi the compamons he valued 
m life In this connexion tliere arc also figunnes of fine ladies, mdicatmg a 
gratifymg change m etiquette A wife Lad formerly been buned alive ivith 
her dead husband but now a claj effigy was entombed as substitute Along 
with the wives and servants arc the charming little pigs hens, and ducks 
Almost none of these liuinan figure or animal is to be compared with the 
truly surpassmg statuettes of the T ang era a few centuries later, but iliere arc 
many arrestmg and rewarding examples and a rare demure girl or a spirited 
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Lton Monumental stone sculpture 
[Courtesy Metropolitan Mtisaim of Art] 


horse from one of those annent burymg places still stirs our deepest admiration 
The monumental statue of a hone ^idc the tomb of General Ho Ch’u 
Pmg ssho had travelled as far s\est as the Persian border, is dated b> archjc- 
ologists at about 117 b c , and is one of the oldest surviving examples of a 
tjpc of commemorative art that flourished in China through many centuries 
But It is better to skip over this and the other large sculpture of the Han 
period and most of the follossang Six D)Tiastics period to the trul) grand 
stone animals of the fifth and sixth centimes A d These ma) be divided mto 
two sorts lions more or less plain and Lons with additions that make them 
into uncarililj monsters— chimeras and such In praaicall) all the sculptural 
conception and the treatment are so direct simple and creative that the 
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Rhytiumc Vitality 



Mythical Horse Bronze sutucttc probably of T’ang or Sung Dynasty 
[Courtesy ClevelanJ Afuseum of Art] 


figures are lifted to a plane of formal nobility They are filled with the sptnt 
of the animal and the spirit of crcaavc sculpture In their massing propor- 
tioning and rhythmic organization thqr arc impressive vinle, even dramatic 
Here, m the large, u the same sculptural vitality or energy of movement, 
combmed with suave rhythmic convennonaJization, which is found at a 
supreme level m the small animal bronzes There is in both fields the linear 
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Chimera Bronze sutuettc. ist-4th cenmr) a d 
[Courtesy William RceUiiIl Nebon Gallery of Art, Kansas Ci//J 


ennchmcnt of surface, the stylizaaon b> means of silhouettes echoed m 
incised lines, of minor rounded forms repeated m juxtaposition There are 
fev. sculptural exhibits m all history so stimng, few monumental sculptures 
so essentially nght 

It IS a misfortune for the West that none but far-travcllers can see the finest 
of these monsters The more monumental ones stiU he where their creators 
placed them, often covered completely or partially by the dirt of the ages 
Today examples rise up half imcovered m farmyard or field, reminders of 
the gloncs of Chinese hfe fourteen centuncs ago Or should it be phrased 
instead, “the gloncs of Chmese death”* For these were funerarj figures, 
markers pointing the wa) to the tomb of a celebrated man, or perhaps m- 
dicatmg the way of the spmt from the tomb There is no record elsewhere on 
an equall) colossal scale of man’s age-long preoccupation ^vlth life beyond 
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death except m Egypt The funerary and commemorative arts of these two 
anaent avihzaOons offer a fruitful field of comparative art stud) 

The art of the Han era had reacted froma certain fullness and omamcntalisni 
of the preceding periods and was durcct and vigorous Despite the linear 
tracmg, not to say patterning, added on the surface of the mountainous 
masses of die lions and chimeras, no less than on the small bronres, the general 
feeling of simplification and of tmificd rh) thm had persisted into post-Han 
sculpture In seekmg the source of this lastmg influence m works both large 
and small, and predommantly m ammal figures, one is earned back to one of 
the most fascinatmg theories in the history of art 
This theory has it that centuries earlier, in farawa) Northern or Western 
Asia, there had ongmated a distinctive and mstandy recognizable t)pc of 
sculpture m metals, known until recciitlj as “the Scydiian animal art”, and 
that m the course of tunc, through repeated migrations of the barbanans of 
die Eurasian steppes, southward and easnvard at fint, then westward, the 
st) le had been earned to Persia, to the upper \ alleys of China, wJierc it took 
hold as a mam root of pre-Buddhist sculpture, and m die West, to scattered 
areas of “barbarian culture” from Finland and the land of the Vikings to 
Visigothic Spain and Lombardy It is essentially the art of the nomad tnbes of 
the Nordi — pourmg out of that Asiatic reservoir wliicli had held from time 
utimemonal slufuiig and mixing tnbes, Aryan and Mongolian, knosvn to 
later history m a shadowy way as Sc) thians, Sarmatians, and Huns 
The evidence seen m survivals of the an itself is strongly m favour of a 
common ongm for the Luristan animal figures of Persia, the early animal 
sculpture of Chma, and the Scj’thian onginals found in lower Russia The 
rare Northern European examples are so akm m both motives and sculptural 
fcelmg or method that an assumed relationship is at least defensible, and there 
IS evm reason to wonder whether the Etruscan formalization (so soon snuffed 
out after the classicized Romans laid hands on it) may not have ansen out of 
contact of the immigrants to Emma wath the Scythians, or with their ncigli- 
bours along the Anatolian coast, perhaps through the Hicutes Lately the 
tendency among archeologists has been to drop the name "Scythian art,” 
to speak of the Eurasian ammal art or the art of the steppes Some authorities, 
attempting to reconcile art tenmnolog) to one or another raaal classifica- 
tion, speak of dm deielopinent as Iiido-Gcrmamc art, or as the Iranian- 
European style At least one broadens the idea and tags it “Amerasiatic ” 

The single certainty is that one of the great manifestations of the sculptural 
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Retidetr Gold plaque from a shield, Scythian 7th century b c The Heriiuia^e, 
Unw^raJ [Photo, conrusy Ainmcan Iimitiitefor Irainaii Art and Archaohgy] 


art exists in a ^Mdcl) scattered yet recognizabl) related display of animals m 
metal, found m the tombs of Scythian chiefs m Southern Russia and Siberia, 
m the graves of warriors in Luristan in Western Persia, and m the graves on 
the borders of Western China The many examples discovered m these three 
chief caches arc matched by odd pieces discovered along the European trail of 
Bronze Age culture 

The Scythian style, if we may still term it that, died out m its own land— 
unless perchance it had somethmg to do with the vigour^f Russo-Byzantmc 
art In Penia it flowered once, in a restricted district, was lost to sight, but 
affected manifestations m the other visual arts In Chma alone it was absorbed 
or radier it triumphed, and found contmuous hfc over a period of many 
centuries, its spirit spread from the mmiature bronze bears and boars and 
deer to the monumental stone chimeras 

The hallmarks of the style arc three stna decorative formalization, ex- 
traordinary plastic vitality and strong simplification of mam motives along 
\\ich rich counterplay ot minor forms The strength, the unity witlun rich- 
ness, may be said to constitute a carduud virtue of all art in which formal 
excellence and sensuous adornment arc expertly combined, but the effect 
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Lunstattf Scytha, Chitia 

of concentrated energy, of spirited movement, withm a profuse!) dfcoraav 
composition is here surpassingly mastered m many of the brooches, talisman 
and plaques Whether it is a gold buckle from Scythia itself, or a Lunsta 
hamess-nng or an ornamental stag m bronze from the Ordos Desert, ther 
IS the vital movement, the dommatmg, compelling single animal-rhythm 
cushioned m decorative outlme, patterned accessory, and echoing frame. 

There is an impression of largeness even m small pieces Practically alway 
there IS distortion of the olyect as it would be seen bj the camera there is nt 
breath here of the realism of Sumena and of Crete, or Greece and of Rome 
It IS decoration, not depiction, that the artist has intended, conventionaliza 
tion for sculptural vigour, forthright omamcntalism — something added 
frankly for the sake of richness — and al\va)"s the extraordinary boldness and 
vinhty There is almost always, too, an avoidance of symmetry, an avoid- 
ance mevitablc in any art so dynamic and so individuahzcd. 

Most of the mmiacure examples of the style (by far the larger portion of the 
whole range) arc m low-rchcf Even when technically “m the round," the 
figure is Hactened and given glyptic form Animals single or in groups, free 
figures geometnzed until their outlines form their own frames in almost 
mathematical regulanty, ornamental plaques pierced through to give addi- 
tional sharpness to the silhouette vigorously carved dagger-handles— these 
are typical There is too that other non realistic touch the moreasc of formal 
elegance by surface pattermng sometimes by traced Imes, oftener, as befits 
sculpture, by repetitions of mmor swcllmg forms, as m the horns of a stag or 
mountam goat, or the mane of a Horse or hon This particular sort of sculp- 
tural counterpoint is nowhere ebe mampulated wndi such telling effect. 

Just when the “ammal style’ art entered Chma is snll uncertam It may 
have come as a gradual infusion, as wave after wave of mvaders from the 
vague "West” bore m There is a possibility that the pre-Han bronze vesseb 
had gained their animal masks and claws and occasional full ammal figures 
from Contact if not mvasion from that quarter Certamly a wade range of 

sculpture comes m the subject matter is such that one can only assume the 
foreign. Western origin, the ammab are so often those important to a hunf- 
mg people, not to an agnailniral people like foe Chinese 

The actual examples closest to Ac Scythian and Lunstan prototypes arc 
found on Ac Western borders of Old China — mainl) m Ac Ordos Desert, 
whence Aeir common designaatm as Ac Ordos bronzes From the same 
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Ammol-art harness ornament Bronze Cnmca or 5tli centur) bc The Hermit- 
age, Leningrad [Photo, courtesy Amcricm Institute for Iranian Art and Archreology] 

direction came the dynamic liosts and leaders who again and again conquered 
the static but lastuig Cluncsc nation 

Until arclixologists and antluopologists piece together more of the puzzle 
of cultural mtcrpcnctraaon and tnbal shifts it is bootless to do more than 
accept the fact of a common Eurasian heritage, and to note that in China the 
ammal-art vitahty, slowly modified m its immature forms, passed over mto 
larger sculpture — the result bemg those umqucly decorative monumental 
hons which served as the pomt of departure for this digression But the world 
IS likely to hear more rather than less of a mother art of the Asian steppes 






WatirBufah Covered vessel bronre pre-Han penod 
[Cmmsy Fogg An Miittim, Harmri Utmersily] 


The entire Scythian or Eurasian animal art may be a bj -product of teligion 
the visual evidence of a cult of the animal There is no proof for this, however.' 
and another interpretation maj be as valid that when the development had 
spread over two contmciits the cult significance or symbohsm had been 
pretty well diluted, and the art lived on ptiiiianly because of its unhty as 
decotation But a stnctly religious art, definitely hniited by tradition and 
creed, did come full-grosvn mto Chma, there to undergo modificanon m ac- 
cordance avith the settled and humanisnc Chinese spint, but to maintain at 
the same time some of its nanvc Indian charactenstics 
Buddhism followed the trade ways mto the Chma of the middle Han 
emperors m the centimes Just before and after Chnst’s buth Already the 
Gteek influence had been felt m India, and thu maj have had to do smth the 
fltst representations of Buddha as a man, but the East could not give up its 
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formalism for Hcllenisac realism, and the sailptural treatment remained 
conventional and dccoranvc In Indu certam attitudes and icccssoncs had 
become stereotyped, and m another direction (canning on a pre-Buddiist 
Brahmamc expression) there was a profuse, exuberant sculptural art of multi- 
plied forms and repeated areas of high- and low rebef 

All this was earned over mto China bodily perhaps in certam examples 
of the smaller things, w hen in the mid-first century a p an emperor, having 
dreamed of a samt m the West, dispatdied cmissancs to Central Asia and 
received back news and tokens of Buddha and his rchgion Certainly it w’as 
not much later that China became dotted with shnnes and monastencs of the 
Buddhist faith 

Becau5c,the new rehgion celebrated the human body as the temple of the 
spint, man became for tbe first time a mam monve m Chmese art Serenity 
and compassion entered mto the expressiveness, mto ammde and facial ex- 
pression on the one hand, and mto the sculptural handlmg on the other 
There came a new kmd of plasac rhyohm, aided by a melodious and gncrful 
Imear countetplay 

From the type figures of Buddha and Bodhisattva— a sort of midway 
figure between human and divmc— taken bodily from India, there was to 
develop a long hne of rchgious effigies, culmmaung m the sumptuously en- 
riched yet calm and massively unmvolvcd Bodhisattvas of the T'ang era 
The best of them seem to breathe a spint of peace and hannony and repose, 
to suffuse the temple or shrmc with spintual hght. The sculptural method is 
perfectly fitted to the supra-mundanc intcnuon it rcmforccs the rchgious 
sy mbohsm by its digmty and ics /chatously estabhshed and dchcatcly echoed 
play of volume and plane The figures constitute an impressive remmder of 
the age-old truth that the spint of an era and a people may express itself most 
vntally m art forms. 

In the other direction, that of profuse decorative adornment ofshrmes and 
temples, Buddhist sculpture m Chma followed equally the tradmon of 
Indu, with similar name modificaoon The iconography was as we have 
seen, fixed not only m certain attitudes of the figure — all m seated or standing 
positions of relaxation and repose — but m synibohe acccssones such as the 
nimbus or halo and the drapencs In muluplying carved figures in the cave 
shnnes and sanctuancs, the Chmese artuts set these larger effigies m appro- 
prute niches, and as m Indu surrounded them with countless smaller images 
carved m rehef directly on the flanking rock walb. sometimes multiplying 


BoJIiisattva oti a Double Lotas MesuJ Stone T’ang Dynasty 
[Courtesy Freer Gallery of Art, IVashw^ton, D C ] 
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TTte Cave Shrines 

the figures till the entire cave had the efiect of an abundant pcophng with 
gods and attendant supernatural beings 

The atmosphere of the cave shnnes is mcomparably nch, and yet austere 
and mysterious Considering the ■wholesale nature of the sculptor’s task, tlic 
artistic standard is singularly high Detached areas of the bas-reheis, no less 
than single Bodhisattvas or now removed heads, repay study If the excellence 
IS very like that of the earher Brahmamc and Buddhist cave-ensembles of 
India, the point to remember is that there is a like high achievement marked 
m the two phases In general die Chmese is a hitle more restrained It rules out 
the sinuosity and the hghter sensuous decorativeness of the Hindu tradition, 
and gams thereby a new dutincaon Not inf^ucntly the Far Bastem artists 
mtroduced remnants of their vigorous animal art, as m the Yun K'ang caves 
at Shansi, m compositions not unlike the greatest sculptural achievements of 
Europe as exemplified in the cathedral tympanums at Autun, Moissac, and 
Veaelay 

In the Yun K’ang caves it is possible to sec m the ensemble— completed 
after a century and a half of cfibtt. from about 450 A d on— the effect of suc- 
cessive minor changes m style and treatment, as new waves of influence bore 
m from the West, or a revived breath of local tradinon swayed the sculp- 
tural thought In general, ciiroughouc the caves the colossal Buddhas are least 
appcalmg — the formalization there becoming wooden and the concentrated 
feeling bemg dispcncd The sptnt of the brooding compassionate god is not 
magnified easily, even by the master sculptors, as had been, for instance, the 
rhythmic vitahty, the proud boldness, of the Ordos anunab when meta- 
morphosed into the ovcnizc stone Lons and chimeras 

Often the Chinese sculptors carved stone stcJie that arc like secuons cut 
from the cave walls Buddlia sits serene in a dommating central niche, wliilc 
the surrounding face of the flattened shaft is mcised with Jow-rchef Bo- 
dhisattvas and attendants, with madcntal birds, abstract pattcmings, and so 
fortli. Somctinics, again, the elements obviously imported with Buddhum 
arc mixed witli survivab of the evcr-cnergcDc anunal art 

Fmally, there is still another tjpc of Chinese sculpture whicJi has widely 
and surely captured die Western fancy (The Chinese, by the way, consider 
sculpture one of their lesser arts, as compared with pamtuig, calligraphy . and 
poetry ) Tlie clay statuettes of the T'ang era comprise at once a eonieJie 
liuinaitie of the cultured life of the period and a diversified and endlessly 
appealing exhibition of sculptural suavity, elegance, and sheer virtuosity 



Seated Lohau Dried iacqucr probablv Sung D>T»asty 
Col/eihati Mrs J hn D Rcckefetler Jr \eu iari; 



SeateJ BiJI istmva Wood SungDyiusty 
[Courtay Musa i of F e Aits Boston] 


This IS not, like the Buddhist sculpture a result of artistic impulse earned 
over mto religious and spintual reverence or reverie It is an eicpression 
rather of lighter mood of love of the graceful evoi the playfliL 

The very subjects arc eloquent ofadcrotioa to the recrcaaonal sides of life 





Buddhist Stele. Detail Limestone 6th century 
[Courtesy Museum of Fine Arts, Boston] 


dancing girls, horseback-nders polo-players animal pets, musicians though 
there are also more serious pieces m beasts of burden, warriors, and officii 
But fasanatmg as is the documentary picture of living thus fixed for the 
dehght and amusement of later generations, the most notable fact is the un- 
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Camel Terra cotta sUtuettc, Tang Dynasty 
[Courtesy Yamanaka & Company] 


rivalled plastic ahveness, the sculptural verve and vividness, here exhibited 
Comparable to the Greek Tanagra ^unnes in size, method and range of 
mQmate and genre subject matter, the Chinese statuettes are incomparabl) 
superior as pure three-dnnensional examples of the sculptural art 

The dancmg figure or poloist or camel or horse immortalizes the spirit or 
feeling of the subject, even while pushing the boundaries of miniature art into 
new regions of heightened expressiveness The object in nature is penetrat- 





Pah Player Terra cotu statuette. T’ang Dpasty 
[Courtesy C T Loo & Company] 


ingly realized, but the camera-eye impression is thrust back, modified, trans- 
formed, till an organized equivalent, crcati\cly shaped m the most expressive 
and concentrated -values possible to the matcnals and methods of clay sculp- 
ture, takes Its place. Seldom have sculptors combmcd, m a long senes of 
works, such essential truth to model or diaractcr wnth so eloquent a rhythmic 
movement; seldom such an aspect of freedom and spontaneity with sound 
and dehghtful sculptural orchestration 
The statuettes are usually coloured. Commonly they are glazed, although 
the glaze may have been left off certam portions of the clay, where directly 
apphed pigment gives the better effect As glazed pieces, the statuettes are 
sometimes onutted from histones of sculptural art, bang relegated to the 
books on pottery mstcad— as if they were not among the very masterpieces of 
free sculpture! In any case, their fresh h\dmcss, brilliant -vigour, and full 
formal beauty are unforgettable, the source of purest »thetic enjoyment. 
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Lc0-tze on a Heater Bttffah Bronze statuette Sung Dynasty 
[Courtesy IVorcester Ait Museum\ 


Fortunately the pieces are finding their way mto all the larger Western 
museums and even masterly examples are common enough to permit modest 
private collectors to own them Probably thousands of figures will yet be 
dug up from anaent graves Inadcntally die subjects prove as did many of 
the reliefs on Egyptian tombs that a people accustomed to make grave ofilcr- 
ings need not by that token he considered inordmately sad or obsessed by 
gnm thoughts of the after life iTie T ang statuettes are joyous m theme m 
every sculptured syllable. 

In Chma there grew up an exceptional sort of shallow rehef art in which an 
elaborate story composition was outlined on the stone and the space around 
the figures and objects cut away to a slight depth. Flat slabs so treated might 
be used m senes around the tomb-room and the method often is combined 




Lao-tze on a Water Btffalo bade Bron7c statuette Sung Dynasty 
[Courtesy Worcester Art Museum] 


wth high-rclicf figures on the Buddhist stclx This sort of sculpture puts an 
exceptional burden on silhouette and the virtues are linear rather than threc- 
diincnsional Indeed many examples arc nearer to engraved than to sculp- 
tured stone 

In some examples of the second century A d with figures done by scratch- 
drawing and backgrounds then chiselled out, there is the usual Chinese 
vigour, not \vidiout a vinhty reminiscent of the steppe tradition There u too 
a diverting senes of stones and inadcnts told m the idiom — mj'th and his- 
toncal legend barbanan custom and homeland fesmal — all pictonally 
desenbed to wluch may be added homilies of fihal piety, patnonc sacnficc 
and conjugal fidelity A panel called Para^ts of Filial Piety m the Boston 
Museum is typical The totality of such works forms a sort of stone piaurc- 
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book of Chinese inydiolog^', folklore, hlstorj', and coquette. Although these 
early moralistic stone sculptures arc the most memorable things in the mode, 
the shallow-rchcf art was practised importantly tlirough many centuries. 
Some of the T’ang steke liavc panels disringuished by fullness and elegance, in 
the tradition. 

Addmg together relief and round statue, miniature and colossal figure, 
stone and bronze and clay, all represented by exceptionally good svork, even 
when judged by world standards — to which may be added a high achieve- 
ment in wood sculpture, incomparable jade-carving, and a umquc sort of 
portrait sculpture in built-up lacquer — adding all these together, one has in 
the Chinese manifestations mankind’s supreme demonstration of the possi- 
bthdes and the glories of the sculptural art. 



Terra cora sotucucs fiom graves, Nonlicm Wd 
[Ccj/rrery Rcynl Ontarii> Museum cf Anhx^hgy, Tpronto] 
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CIniiesc PfliHtmg in the Great Periods 


P AiNTiNC IS tlie most charaacnstic art of China The sculpture is matched, 
part for part, m regions of the outside world, never the whole m one 
place, but one part m Lunstan, another m India, still another m medieval 
France Even the colossal ogres owe something to the Eurasian stylizadon 
tliat centred elsewhere Only the grave figurines are wholly Chinese, with- 
out a suspiaou of foreign parentage, and universally recognizable as Chinese 
But the paintmg is umque, shaped b) the wisdom and love and brooding of 
this one people, and unrivalled m its sort dirough all the world 
It IS here that the spint of the national art is most intensely expressed The 
Chinese jtsthctic canon which fixes the excellence of a painting in a vitahty 
that is of the pamtmg itself rather than of the life or object depicted, which is 
more concerned to open the way to the soul than to report to the mind — this 
canon is most impliat m the body of scroll and album paintmgs The Oncntal 
painter is a philosopher, a seer, an artist m hving He prepares himself for 
creative expression by spiritual absorption and by ngorous disapline of the 
active imnd Havmg stilled his assertive personal self, m apprehension of 
mystic meanmgs and cosmic harmonics, he comes to his brush and mk and 
field of silk witli a supra-sensual aim 

There is more than a sympathetic link between pamter and poet The two 
arc often combmed m one person — pardy to be explamed by the fact that the 
artist’s brush is the only wntmg medium in Chma, and that calUgraphy itself 
IS practised with an artist’s care For the shadmg of the wnter’s lines supports 
his meaning, the very strokes convey his fcclmg toward and the character of 
the object The purposes of the two groups of artists are alike, with a similarity 
not known m Western pamtmg and poetry 

Almost throughout Western paintmg there is a stram of assertive ambi- 
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tion— an cxliibitionisnc spint, a show of personal emodon, a parade of 
\ irtuosits There is, too for extraorchnanl) extended periods the effort to 
n\ al nature, to be scientificalls nglit The Eastern artist is humble A great 
impenonaht) spreads o\er his pictures and statues and rugs The cop)mg of 
natural aspects, the capping of nature’s effects, is the least of his undertakings 
He studies nature m the large, concentr a t in g his faculties upon undentandmg 
the greatest and the smallest of her phenomena, broodmg wnth her But his 
pictures arc less a report of something seen than a disoUaaon of a mood or a 
spint felt His most potent lang;uagc is not the detail or outlines of the com- 
position observed, but tbc intimanon that came to hmi m contcmplanon 
This he dresses m abstraction of colour, Ime, plane, and v olumc in space, and 
b} means of it, he conv ej’s the mexpressible Sketches are no part of Onental 
composidon 

There can be, ays the Chinese, no creadon of art without peace of soul 
The facult) of stdlmg the reporting senses and the thinking mind, tbc ficult) 
of expanding the soul of gazing out silent! j, even ecstatiGiIl) from the 
centre of all bemg — this facult) 1$ more to be pnzed than anatomical knowl- 
edge and hght-and shade exactitude To w hich one niav add also out of the 
wisdom of the Orient, that there can be no profound atjcytnatl of art vnth- 
out inner peace. 

This IS not to sa) that Oriental art lacks magnificence or intense this- 
world vitahty It 1$ full vigorous, and nch At tunes it runs offmto extrava- 
gances of colour, ornament, or meatunglessK repeated forms But even m its 
excesses, the irapersonahc) is bhcly to remam The melodramatic scnnincnt 
and forced acaon of Pc^amcne sculpture, for instance, would be incompre- 
hensible m the Far East, for its emphasis upon sror) and personal emoaon, 
no less than the realistic intennon and the lack of formal organization marks 
the development as uttcrl) alien to Eastern intention and spine. 

Some commentators explain Onental art as pnmanl} sj’mbobc. Even 
Japanese wnters hav e cmphasircd this explanation as a bndge between Eastern 
aduevement and Western enjoyment, and mdecd Japanese painting and 
sculpture are far more marked with s)-mbolism than the Chinese. But those 
•who have fuUj savoured and cnjo}cd a Sung mountain scene or a Han 
“unnatural bast arc likcl) tocr^ dangerat the intrusion of sj-mbol-scclcrs 
A symbolic work, in the general understanding is that which sets up one 
mccUcctual concept to suggest another Symbolism is a matter of the thinking 
mind — and mtellcctuahzation a verj far from the hart of Onental art. 
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It IS rather expressionism that is characteristically illustrated in the great 
body of Asiatic art. Even as that term is used, somewhat narrowly, by the 
current modernists, it fits Eastern art better than it does any large develop- 
ment of Western art before the post-impressionists. Expressiomsm’s three 
notable traits or quahties may be marked as essentials of Chmese art: utmost 
exploitation of the pecuUar materials and methods of the art, resulting in 
logical form-organization and ridi sensuous values; exceptional rehance upon 
abstraa means and universal rhythms; and expression m terms of the inner 
understanding or essential “structure” of the subject, rather than by outward 
or accidental aspects. The intention is to fix the feeling of the thing rather 
than to reproduce its dimensions and outlines and matenal details. It is sig- 
nificant that the Chmese, in the first of their canons of pamting, speak of 
rhythmic life or formal movement, where the Japanese speak of decorative 
and symbohe quahties. 

In general the symbols m Oriental art arc an added rather than an essential 
mterest, lymg beyond the values of the created, jesthedcally movmg complex 
of formal elements. If the word “symbol” is used more loosely, not m the 
sense of one idea standmg for another but m the sense, for mstance, of a land- 
scape suggesting perceptions larger than itself-»-evokmg a sense of peace, and 
by further extension occasioning a feelmg of release from the mrmoil and 
dust of aty-bound existence — then Oriental pamting may also be said to be 
richly symbohe. But it is only m rehgious pamtmg, chiefly Buddhistic, that a 
set of symbols, as objects or attitudes or emblems standmg for mtellectual 
concepts, is common. 

The reliance upon symbohsm as an explanation seems to be due to the 
intellectuahst critic’s necessity for finding some reason for the hold of On- 
ental art upon great numbers of people. An appreciation of formal excellence 
as such has been the least common attainment of the educated “art lover” of 
Europe and America The more learned, the less feelmg for abstract, plastic, 
and deeply rhythmic values. Western education has been busy pomtmg out 
how cleverly the pamter has mastered anatomy and saentific pcnpective 
and a marvellous fidehty of representation, to which is added mstruction 
about the significance of the subject-matter. Naturally the observer misses 
these “cardinal virtues” in the gallery of Chmese or Japanese art. The per- 
spective IS non-existent, the fidehty is to aspects of nature never brouglit to 
his attention; and if there is a story element it is from an ahen mj thology or a 
little understood way of life. He is baffled on all the counts academically dis- 
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Tile Expenence of Art 
cussed and praised content, technique, truth, moral purpose He smipl) has 
not been prepared to recognize this other virtue in which, he is told. Ori- 
ental art excels — this abstract, vital, and expressive form-value Yet c^cr) 
mitute, ever) graduate from the over-mtcllcctuahzed art of the West to the 
formalized art of the East, repeats that here are pleasures unexampled, here 
are harmomes unguessed in the Western modes of art, here is experience of 
art at its purest and most satisf)Tng levels 

The final answer to the one who wishes to enter this field of dchghts is 
that he must put himself mto the way of contmual contact with the actual 
pamtmgs and sculptures There is no substitute for expenence That he ivill 
come to appreaate them is certain, if only he will make sure of opcn-mind- 
edness and communion Mcanwlulc, he can aid m his own progress toward 
understandmg can help emanapatc himself from orthodox Western narrow - 
ness, by remembering these few basic differences 

Onental art is not realistic or reproductive It is considered by its practi- 
uonen to be a way of aeation, concerned with hfc-values not to be observed 
or illustrated m terms of the casual and ephemeral aspects of ounvard nature 
It depends fint upon distillation of feeling and then upon expression in 
nearly abstract elements On the apprecunon side also, art is considered a 
spintual concern Like all spintual activities it presupposes calm m the mind 
and heart, and qmcrude in the soul In turn it brings peace, permits blissful 
comprehension, puts one wnthm the hght at the centre of die universe If 
one insists upon In mg life with the bram ever acove, scheming, demanding, 
if one contmucs to distrust all that is beyond logic and sight, m short, if one 
refuses to be to some extent a m)’stic, one might as well give over the arts 
of the East — except for their gorgeous sensuous colour and formal pattern 
But for him who makes the effort, challenges his own tight-mmdedness 
and achieves rc-cducabon and a new receptivity, there arc undreamed gloncs 
m those rolled-up scrolls 

When Indian Buddhist sculpture was mtroduced ftill-maturcd mto Chma, 
an equally idiomatic art of mural pamtuig came with it. The examples still 
exisung fragmcntanly m cave sbnncs as modified bj Chmese ideas and 
methods are b) no means negligible or unmtcrcsnng, and thc> led on to a 
recognizabl) Chinese Buddhist art, but they are. b) reason of tlie foreign 
element, out of the mam line of development of a charactcrunc native art 

There had already been, long before, expert and onginal pracnce If one is 
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ChienHsuan WinUr Landscape 13th century 
[C<?wr/ejy Fo^ Art Museim Hart ard Uniyersily] 


inclined to suspect the literary records which asenbe acaviaes in portraiture, 
illustration of legend and history, and purely decorative painting to the cen- 
turies before Christ, there are nevertheless great painted building tiles pro- 
duced not later than the second century b c , in which the future direcnon of 
drawing and painting seems already fixed The floating of the figures in 
pregnant space, the delicate brush-touch, the calligraphic sensitiveness of the 
hncs the cxpressionisac concentration on essentials — all this seems learned 
by the artists long since There is here mdeed not the direcmcss and nature- 
distortion of pnnutivisni but of maturely considered plasuc expression, felt 
for along a path leadmg directly away from realism Greek pamting had at 
this time amved at the other end of the path at naturalism after a long pro- 
gression from the exquisite formalism of JExecias and Euphronius In the 
subject-matter, or rather subject-approach, loo, the mam road of Chmesc 
pamtmg was already mdicated — not through the eyes but through some 
deeper scnsibihty 

For eight hundred years afterward, pracacall) every pamted work \vill be 
lost But if one puts T ang or Sung scrolls beside these early tiles, it becomes 
clear that m the mtcrvcnmg centuries, eight or ten or twelve m number, a 
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straight course had been run, the art being graduallj refined and perfected 
rather than changed The tempered vigour, poetic concentration of state- 
ment, and hght sensitive method arc a racial characteristic. 

Written records of certam lost works of that millennium survive Thej 
leave no doubt that the art ^vas almost continuously fostered 

Arthur Walcy includes m The Temple and Other Poems a translation of 
Wang Yen-Shou’s “Description of the Lmg-Kuan Palace,” wntten in tlic 
second century a d The palace that so impressed the poet was a provinaal 
one, constructed by a brotlier of the famous Emperor Wu The opening 
lines desenbe the sculptural adornments {of a sort obviously related to the 
art of the steppes) and the later lines arc on the painted murals 

Buds of the air, beasts of the earth 
Sprout from tlie umber, to swifi-slannng bcaiiu 
The coursing oger clings or pcnlousl) leaping 
In a wild onrush rears his shewky mane. 

A young dragon wreathes his cods. 

And as he prances seems to nod his slither) head 
And here all Heaven and Earth t$ painted all living tiungs 
After thcif tnbes, and all wild mannings 
Of sort with sore, strange Spirits of the Sea. 

Gods of the Hills To all that thousand guises 
Had the painter formed 
His reds and blues 

One IS remmded that in the eighth txntury a military leader had eighteen 
pamten decorate a temple, and considercxl their work so mcoinparablj fine 
that he straightway had all eighteen put to dcatli so that the success sIiouIJ 
never be repeated for his nvab 

There arc even a few rare examples attributed to known artists of the 
period Ku K'ai-Chdi, of die fisurth centurv, reputed to have been an un- 
surpassed master, accompluhcd ahke m Buddhist symbolic pauiung and 
genre subjects, is represented b) a icrul scroll pamting now m die Bnnih 
Museum, known as The AdmomUtms ef the Instnxtress i»i the Potote, and b) a 
roll in die Freer colleaion Both shosv an cxtraorJinary siibtfct), charaaer- 
utic mastery of cxprcswvc Une, and compositi ina! surety Tliey may be 
copies by bter masim or by hacks—and so either better or w one tiun die 
onguiali Copvmg was an honourable and useful artisitv through all later 
eras, with a reasonable if not spimual justification n the Chinese belief diat 
the work o*’an IS a living lifi>-giv ing entity m its own nrh* OicorrswasT 
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Tun? Yuan L^ndsfapc SactI Detail Sung D)’nast) 
\CoUTtesy Mttseum oj Fine Arts Bfi/uii] 


landscape treatment All carry considerably beyond the intention of the 
' nature painting ofthcOcadent which of course, t%as not invented until 
eight ccntuncs later The Chinese term that corresponds to the word land- 
scape ’ signifies literally mountain and water ’ Through all after-ages the 
artist will be trying to distil the essence of these freest of natural elements, 
mountains and still or floi\'ing water As the Taoist sages sought the secret 
of repose and divmc idcntificanon in the fastnesses farthest from cities ivar 
and dust so the pamters sought to fix the feeling of cosmic penetration and 
absolute spintuality m mountaw-and-watcr pictures Perhaps nowhere else 
has religious fecluig so perfectly shaped a form of artisoc expression 
Already m the eighth century there were different methods and schools 
An espcaally quiet muuature-likc style is ascribed to the fint masters There 
were too poct-painten, ^sho fixed in drawxngs on silk the emotional in- 
wardness of a word-picture To say diat these pictorial analogues to htcrary 
composiuons arc themselves literary would be to overstate the case there u 
no story -mterest, no narraav e, no transfer of described elements Rather they 
arc attempts to crystallize, m terms of the odier medium, the subjcctiv c mood 
or perception that evoked the poem It should hardly be necessary to stress a 
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CaJh^apJnc PjtiUnt^ 
like recccncc, cniLghoicssof bo«l\, jn the moans, ci'CTi mthia tlie/aDesr 
formal ajid sensuous cxj’rc 5 si\eness. 

The lircran assocunon is further recalled m the often-rrmarted calli~ 
graphic character of the linear parts of the design In Chinese vmnrg the 
signs are fiom pictographic ongms, that is, the ■nord is a shorthand depic- 
tion. of die object named, now nearly abstract though tsndi some famt like- 
ness. Bepond the type sign as sneh there is addmonal meaning m the waj m 
t\-hich the symbol is inscribed, m die flow of the Ime, us enspness or softness. 
Its dehcaev or vigour 

It IS hardlt an csa^cranon to sar that wnang, cstder these ccndiaons, 
becomes a fine art m itself For instance, die smgle character for "man” 
would be shaded and "composed * to signifv weak nun or strong run, 
coward or hero, paidt bv the weakness or vuilirs and serve of the brush- 
strokes. This c the elemcni that cannot be ctanslatcd when Chinese poems 
are brought over into the oon-pictographic languages, leavarg cs, nsuallv. 
wath a denatured intellectual equivalent. 

WntKH poems, then, assumed an amscc duracter due panlv to the sensi- 
m cness and crcaave shading of the caihgtaphv and the total vmial rficct of 
the mantiscnpt. Handling of the brash became eapm and expressive to an 
extent undreamed m the 'W'estern world. And narurallj waih the poet and 
painter in the Onent so dose togetbo’ m mtoiuon. both ftndmg their ma- 
tcnal in subjective emonon and tntomon. and thor method m suggestion, 
there resulted a strong calligraphic duiacter m the paintmg, as seen m our- 
lincs almost unbehcvablv rcvcalinc and m a plav of fluent and broken line 
lite inwoven counterpoint. 

As an indicanon of the extent to w hich the Chinese pnrtd, and sail pnre, 
the beauev m wnonsr, one nu\ quote Han Yu. a poet who lived from 76S 
to 824 He WTOte of the inscnpaons on some histone stone drums 
Tlnie has not vet vauqmsbcd the bcanrii of these Jetteis — 
iooierc fharp pwsftr iro erarai'is; 

Lite ph<raut-m3.e> daunne Lie anech ho>mnc down, 
like tTTTS ofjaJe and ccral wiJa tateriodme hraaches, 
like eoldra ctrJ and iron chain ced tocethcr ocht. 

Like njcrnse-tnpodi Pune n the sea, like drasrom 
moontme heaven. • 

* W,tin Pi awn • t£B>l<os<i n Tw /aii VliaMM A O—a q«a>rj I7 c tT tc w 

Alnvv] K. Kacf/ 
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Su^estion and AUveness 










Kuo Hsi Snou y Moutttam Detail Sung Dynasty 
[Courtesy Toledo Miisetim of An] 

Laurence Bmyon goes to die length of claiming that “pamung, for the 
Chinese, is a branch of handwntmg ” The pnmary materials, brush and 

Chinese mk an ink with almost magical tonal possibilities— are the same 

m the uvo arts The method of direct apphcation upon silk or soft paper ex- 
cludes all possibilit) of “working over” or corrcctmg, and so the paintings 
have, as a group, a freshness and vitality seldom approached elsewhere 
Bmyon, most sensitive among the pioneer mterpreters of Oriental art to 
the West, explains ilUimiintingly how the calligraphic method and the poet’s 
approach result m the effect of important space, of ahveness in those parts 
of the ^leld where hue and colour and object are not He writes "The arust 
closely observes and stores his observauons m his memory He conceives the 
design, and having completed the mental image of what he intends to pamt, 
he transfers it s\\iftl> and with sure strokes to the silk . . The qualities 

prized b) tlie Chiiuse in a small mk-painting of bamboos, a fasounte sub- 
ject alike w ith beginners and masters, arc those prized m a piece of fine hand- 
wntmg. only there is added a keen appreaation of the simultaneous seizure of 
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life and natural charaaer m the subject . It is said that m a master’s work 
‘the idea is present even where the brush has not passed ’ And this empliasis 
on the value of suggestion, of reserves and silences, is important to nodce, 
because no other art has understood hkc the Chmese how to make empty 
space a potent factor m the design " 

Other authonties put less stress upon die handwntmg element, insistmg 
that we have here a case of parallel development radier than a proven denva- 
tion of draw mg out of wntmg custom In view of the latest discos cncs, 
pscacuhciy eke paintings on trfcs, an atgirnient might be made for draugbts- 
manslup as the earher development, written language the later, tliat is, calhg- 
raphy maj be what it is because carl) drawing and pamtmg were so strong, 
scnsitne, and expressive In either case, the sigiuficant pomt is the mastery 
that reveals, m a bit of eloquent line, forms and forces that elsewhere arc not 
so well brought out by all the resources ofhnc, chiaroscuro, and perspcctise 

The landscape pamongs, of course, shaded off into other types landscapes 
with figures, for mstance, leading over into genre In the other dirc«ioii, 
there came masters devoted pamcularl) to flower studies, and bird and 
animal pamtmgs To all this there was the paraUcl de\ elopment of religious 
pamtmg, revealing and gorgeous m its own way, and of portraiture There 
were, too, m the T’ang period and the following era of the Five Dymsaes 
(m the tenth cenmr) ) man) fluctuations of $t) le and method 

Nevertheless, pamtmg, unlike sculpture, came to its culmmating excellence 
only m the Sung era (960-1276) There was a painter-cmpcror, Hm Tsung, 
w ho set out to make lus court a centre of the arts and to transform his realm 
by offiaal promotion of cultural activities He collected fi\ e thousand pamt- 
mgs m one of the earliest of the “national galleries” and formed an academ) 
Perhaps, like Iklmaton m Egypt, be gase too much attention to matters 
spmtual and artutic, and neglected the anti) At an) rate the Tatars overran 
his empire and sent him mto exile, where he died Dunng the century or 
so that It took for the nation to absorb its ness conquerors, the painters arc 
said to base indulttcd the aircaefy developed taste for retreat from the actisc 
and troubled world The art is then most eloquent of the regions propmous 
for spmtual screnit) and repose the mward world of the soul, and mountain 
fasmesscs, and dreann nusr-coser«l ReMs Thus a shghr influence toward 
realism, felt durmg Hui Tsung's reign, was turned back 

As t) pical of the di\ crsit) in an) one penod, it ma) be noted tlut in the 
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late Sung era Li T’ang and his pupils, Hsia Kuei and Ma Yuan, developed — 
according to Bmyon — “landscape at its finest, synthenc in conception, im- 
passioned m execution, it umtes simphaty with grandeur”, even while Li 
Sung-Nien was carrying on older currents of histoncal paintmg, and tran- 
senpts of contemporary hvmg, and while others transformed Buddhist voD\ c 
art mto gorgeously decorative hangings, and still others dehghted m natural- 
istic accuracy There are eight hundred names of painters recorded from the 
Sung era All of these currents earned on mto the Mmg era — ^but that is down 
m the penod of the European Renaissance, and thus belongs to a later chapter 

What is It that so greatly signifies m a Sung landscape? It is. of course, the 
total esthetic impression or evocation — i thing mdefinable and elusive 
There is no other type of art ui which the excellence so withdrasvs in the face 
of analysis But because of the strangeness of the Eastern pamtmg to average 
Western cy es, it would seem, for once, useful to trace down the vanous com- 
ponent elements, actually to pick to pieces one of these fragile works 

Here is a mountam-and-watcr picture asenbed by the experts of the Freer 
Gallery to the twelfth century It is entitled The Enipcrcr IVeii Meets the 
Sage Tzti-Ya, but obviously the subject interest is not of primary significance 
to the beholder To the informed Chmese the know ledge of arcumstance, 
legend, and correlaave hterary treatment doubtless adds overtones of mean- 
ing, pomting up the nghtness of this particular setting and of the artist’s 
blending of calm and magnificence But one needs no hterary or histone key 
to recognize that the work is a formal masterpiece Of subject-matter m the 
other sense, disregarding figures and legend, there is a transcript or distilla- 
tion of natural scene, conscttutuig a typically fine instance of* simphcity witli 
grandeur ’’ Specifically one may note the essenoal tree character, tlic rock 
structure, and the peacefulness of water, all cushioned m the atmosphere of 
mountamous grandeur 

All that seems secondary, however, to the syniphonic orchestration of 
formal elements The sense of movement is extraordinary, yet ilic picture is 
poued, reposeful Every element of design m one half of the picture field — 
beginning with tumbled volumes aggressive line, and daslung planes — b ui 
contrast wnth the melodious, melong lync planes, hues, and volumes of the 
other half Nor b the vigour of the mam plastic rhjilim destructive of that 
flatness which IS a fint law ofdccorativepainung Both the absence of natural 
shadow and the Oriental incdiod of ‘laying up” the picture instead of em- 
ploying SCTcniific i>crspcctivc contnbutc to tins shallow effect of the field 
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and the hidden inlet way over at the middle left. But die focus of interest, 
composmonally and psychologically — the point at which the \Tsion comes 
to rest, to which the eye returns grateful!) after each further arnut of the 
field — ^is that mist), harmonious pregnant space at upper centre 
And that bruigs one to the truth that ultimately the pamter’s mtennoii and 
achievement centre m somethmg that can be neither depicted nor described 
The final thmg posed in this picture is an intangible, a feeling or mood, an 
evocauon 


Objectively this is achieved b) understatement The deeper communica- 
tion IS by abstract means by a pcailiatlv full s)Tuhesis of fonnal elements, a 
spanng use of objective means The result, the bcliolder’s response, is, like 
the artist's approach, nearer to contemplation than to observation One knows 
that nature has been penetrated, profound!) understood reflected upon then 
harmonized lifted toward the transcendental To the mystic, nature w no 
external thing, to be brought forward as an exhibit for enjoyment The 
deeper service is to cart) the awareness of man to that centre of oneness at 
which all men and all natural phenomena exist 
Just as one might dwell on those bits vv here the treatment’ seems especially 
fehatous— on nunor charmmg passages — so one nught pause to enjo) , sepa- 
rate!) , so to speak the vir cuostt) of smgle formal elements such as line or 
colour The sensitive calligraphic hnc might be studied better, perhaps, m the 


economical depictions of bud or flower or animal which breed despau in 
the Western ^aughtsman so incomparably scnsitiVT-^^d expressive is the 
dcimeation Wliat exquisite balance of form and charact^^herc ts, too ^ui 
the drawing of Ma Yuan’s Landscape uith Bridge and ofCh cn 

Jung’s Mne scroll' 'v * 

Colour is seldom a stressed element m Chinese landscape 
lightest touch or faintest wash may be added to the monocliromc 4^ 

as often omitted But monochrome m Chinese mk is not monotuiic'*'^^'^ 
Western sense The range of effects is cnonnous the slndings mnuiiicrai^ 
Colour nscs to a dominating impression howcvcr^l^^^ , Yii^' 
paintings The nch pla) of hue and texture m some of ‘ j t ” 

nietures is corccous bevond description Wc see the l/** ‘Mciit 
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From Reserved to Opulent Colour 



Style of Ma Yuan Sage m Meditatioa Sung Dynasty 
[Courtesy Aliisaim of Fine Arts Boston\ 


pamniig is found in magnificent vanaOons in Tibet and even more notably 
in Korea 

The frescoes touched a level not surpassed for dccoranvc richness in anj 
other ^\orId manifestation The rhythmic adjustment of figures the vigor- 
ous linear mtcrpla) the incomparable Chinese patterning with sensuouslj 
seductive colour— all this is to be seen as vitallj achics ed even ui fragnicntar> 
compositions Such is A Vtsion of Kiian~Yw a Ming fresco of 1551 ui the 
Boston Museum 
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and the hidden inlet \\z) o\cr at the middle left But the focus of interest, 
composmonall) and psycliologicallj — the point at ^\hich the vision conics 
to rest, to which the c)e returns gratcfull) after each further nrcmt of the 
field — IS that mist) , harmonious, pregnant space at upper centre 

And that bnngs one to the truth that ultimatclj the painter’s mtenaon and 
achievement centre in something that can be neither depicted nor desenbed 
The final thing posed in this picture is an intangible, a feeling or mood, an 
e\ ocation 


Objcctiiely this is achicscd b) imdcrstatciiicnt The deeper communica- 
tion IS b) abstract means, b) a peniliarlj full s«ithesis of formal elements, a 
spanng use of objectu c means The result, the beholder's response, is, hke 
the artist’s approach, nearer to contcmpbtion than toobscrvanoii One knows 
that nature lias been penetrated, profoundlj understood, reflected upon, then 
harmomzed, Ufted toward the ttansccndcntal To die m^ttic, nature is no 
external thing, to be brought forward as an cxJnbit for enjoyment The 
deeper service is to carry the awareness of man to that centre of oneness at 
which all men and all natural phenomena exut 
Just as one nught dw ell on those bits w here the “treamient” seems espcciall) 


fehatous— on minor charming passages — so one might pause to enjoj, sepa- 
rately, so to speak, the virtuosity of single formal elements such as line or 
colour The sensim c calligraphic line might be studied better, perhaps, m the 
economical depictions of bird or flower or animal, which breed despau in 
the Western draughtsman, so incomparably $ensiti\w»and expressive is the 
delmeauon What exquisite balance of form and chara^^^here is, too, in 
the drawng of Ma Yuan’s Landscape « ith Bridge and of Ch en 

Jung’s Nine Dragons scroll’ V 

Colour IS seldom a stressed element m Chinese landscape 
hghtest touch or faintest %vash may be added to the monochrome ^ 

as often omitted But monochrome in Chinese ink is not monotone ^ 
Western sense The range of effects is enormous the shadings mnumera^ija^ 
Colour rises to a dommatmg impression, howes cr, in' 

paintings The nch play of hue and texture m some of the Buddh^R^niF » 
pictures IS gorgeous beyond description We see the barbancj^^^r 
effect oftener in embroidery and woven silk — particularly m the ^ 

robes — for these have been preserved and brought to the West ^ greater 
number, but there are rare paintings with the quality such as/the 
Kuan~\^n m^the Metropolitan Mnsenm The full-coloured, full- o 




Style of Ma Yuan Segf tn MeJ Mton Sung Dynasty 
[Courlesy Museum oj Fine Arts Boston] 


painting is found in magnificent vanations m Tibet and even more notably 
m Korea 

The frescoes touched a level not surpassed for decorative nchness m any 
other world manifestation The rhythmic adjustment of figures the vigor- 
ous linear interplay the incomparable Chinese patterning with sensuousl) 
seductive colour— all this is to be seen as vitally achie\ ed even iii fragmentary 
compositions Such is A Vision of Kuan-Ym a Mmg fresco of 1551 m the 
Boston Museum 
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The Roll Paintht^s 



Ch’enjung Dragon i/i Water Detail Irom TTieMiie Dragom Scroll Sung Djiusty 
[Courtesy Museum ofFme Arts, 


The roll paintings of the Chinese and Japanese are of a type unknown to 
the West The artist begins his picture at one end of a band of silk and works 
his episodic legend or landscape continuously to the other end The work is 
ordinanly kept rolled It may be displayed, as in our museums, open at a 
particularly delectable passage, or, in the Oriental fashion, unrolled progres- 
sively at a sittmg, and enjoyed bit by bit through the whole sequence The 
unusual continuous form demands a special fluent technique the picture must 
go forward rhythmically, so to speak, yet present a unified pictonal entity 
in each segment 

The pleasure of unrolling the landscape ofa master-painter, pausmg as one 
pleases, losing one's outward self in the slowly changing visual cxpenence, 
IS a form of sesthetic enjoyment different from any known to Western peoples 
The mechanics of unrolling and reroUmg the silk field is as natural as tummg 
to sec the changing landscape as one walks through woods and meadows, as 
automauc as the turning of the leaves of an absorbing book 

Again, and finally, it is the mood that counts when one wanders m a 
gallery of Clunese mountam-and-water pictures If one comes with peace in 
one’s heart witli ilie inner eye open, iliere is the balm of soul-absorplion It 
IS not passivity, absence of experience, a mere withdrawal, rather there is 
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dyiiamic nio\cmcnt m tlicsc things, a positixc formal experience But it is 
transmitted b> a method whicli prepares the observer for reposeful considera- 
tion, an enjoyment sMthin stillness 

Arc tlicrc European painters of landscape who afford tins fresh evocative 
stimulation? In this company Corot seems weak, Turner structureless, the 
school of Constable past) and heavy Cezanne almost alone, perhaps some 
of his near-abstractiomst followers, have touched upon the realm of this art 
at once formal and rcnnmsccnt The real Western fcUoss -artists, mystically 
symphonic, arc Bach and Beethoven, Mozart and Handel — or the poets 
Wordsw orth and Shelley 

Hsich Ho, a pamter and wntcr of the sixth century, set down a word- 
summary of Chinese xsthcncs which has become famous and famihar wher- 
ever art students gather In the first of his "canons” he expressed, better than 
any modem, the heart of the present-day modernist behef He said that first 
of all the pauiung should have "rhytlimic vitality and a life-movement of 
Its own ” Other translations arc "Operation of the spint oflifc-movcment”, 
“Rhythmic vitabty, or spiritual rhythm expressed m the movement of hfe”, 
and "The life-movement of die spirit through the rhythm of tlungs " 

It IS notable that this summary fits both Oriental art as an enmy at the op- 
posite pole from Western classic art, and modem cxprcssiomst art The em- 
phasis upon a ccrtaui sort of movement, upon rhydimic vitahty, and upon 
the spmtual element parallels a great deal tliat has been wntten recently upon 
movement within the canvas (‘ plastic orchestration ’ is the modem’s term), 
upon formal expressiveness, and upon die abstract element that is a sort of 
language of die soul But most ranarkable, from the "advanced” pomt of 
view, IS the stress upon a life in the painting For it is fundamental to all tlunk- 
ing about the arts that one recognize two intentions in two vast bodies of 
works one the mirrormg of the hfe around us, the other the creation of a 
new thing that has a hving animaoon — 1 e , a hfe-moveinent — of its own 
The Chinese consider the mirroring or imitation of natural phenomena 
secondary The primary aim is to endow the work widi the elements of life 
— movement, mspiration, the power to communicate — rather than to mirror 
or mterpret What else, they ask, docs creation mean? 

In other words, the artist, by identifying himself with the spirit, enters mto 
the rhythm out of which all hfe is created Out of the cosmic well of creation 
he carries the breath of the spirit mto the matenal work of art, endows it 
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%vith in-spirmg lift, \\uli potcntnl energy, wth ordered uiovcnicnt m line, 
volume, and colour If he has great \igour, sensitiveness, serenity, nobility, 
in his own soul, tlic painting w ill breathe forth something of those qualincs- 
Its way of life will be an extension ofhis way of life. But the fint requirement 
IS that It shall itself be rhythmically and spiritually livmg 
And “when the rhythm is found, we feel that we arc put mto touch with 
life, not only our own life, but the life of the whole world 
It wll not escape the Western student that Hsteh Ho begins at the very 
opposite end of the asthctic field from that wluch seemed of first importance 
to Aristotle and to most orthodox Western theorists down to the early 
twentieth century To him it would ha\e been incxphcablc that the artist 
should be bound by the Greek canon, “Art 1$ imitation ” 

There are five more canons m Hsich Ho's “principles “ They have to do, 
roughly, with structure, harmony with the forms of nature, colour, com- 
position or space division “accorduig to hierarchic order,” and transmission 
of what the masters have already gained Other Chinese artists and sages 
have penned rules almost as pith) and suggestive 
The Chinese, svith their passion for ordering and explaining the elements 
of art, did not, of course, escape the narrowmg cfTea of codifying the 
ceptable “rules” of composition The stultifying effects of formula-making 
were to be observed over long periods, and after the Mmg era the history 
of the arts will be one long record of lifeless repetition and academic exer- 
cise Considering the esseiinal crcatiicness of the tzadmonal models, it-is 
no wonder that even the copies were at times endowed wth extraordinary 
formal values There came to be an art, too lankly compettnvc within very 
restricted limits painters attempting, for instance, to fix on the silk the most 
intensely concentrated feelmg of bamboo or mice or water-grass The results 
are often formally lovely, though they range off mto dryly mtcUectual effects 
which rest, for full enjoyment, upon knowledge of tradition and the previous 
achievement 

It is easy to see that when all subjert matcnals have been reduced to for- 
mulas, so that It IS accepted that there are sixteen ways to draw mountains, 
and exact laws govern the representaaon of pines or waterf^ or figures, 
something of life has been excluded from pamtmg But the history of the 

* Laurence Bisyon in Tie FI tf live Tbe quounoni &om Bmyon carLer in ilie chapter are 

from h a catay on Chisex Punnng in the Eiayclaiiafilia ftiunua I owe a debt abo to bia tituc book 
The Sf ni ej Ma m Anan Art and to tbe volume* of Walqr Giles Pecruca Carter and Silimh See the 
bibliography for annotations about these. 
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art of painting m China embraces so many periods of surpassing lovelmess 
that the hfeless or imitative mtcrludcs may -well be forgotten 
If there IS no mention of Chmese architecture as an art related to the un- 
excelled sculpture and pamtmg it is not because the building art was less 
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esteemed or diat Jt s\ as only negligibly practised Rather it is that the monu- 
ments — suffiacntl) described in tJjc ancient books — ^liasc almost totall) dis- 
appeared What notable buildings sur\ u e from the past arc of the Ming and 
later dynasties, and what litdc 1$ words recounting of carber architectural 
history u better appended to the chapter that treats of post-Rcnaissance 
Oriental art Japanese architecture, too, as known m survivmg examples, is 
of that time For convenience, and because Japan’s distincine achievement 
comes late, that nation’s painting and sculpture also arc excluded here It is 
time to go back to the begmnmgs of another Onental story the Hindu. 
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Iiiilm (iMiJ Miin’s Soul, Cambodia and the Senses 


A uttle gtrl taken to see the Oriental art m a great museum, was asked 
to regard a bron2c statue of a Hindu deity Then shjly “Why has he 
six arms*" 

Tlut ^^as the Western mind speaking a departure from natural truth 
noted and questioned It was Western education on guard The mind thus 
roused and eager for “reasons” would, the Oriental believes, stand in the way 
of a»thctic response and the ciyo)nicnt of form And indeed it u Western 
education diat makes necessary an explanation of a different approach to art 
before apprcaation is attempted 

The distmciivcncss of Indian art begms m an attitude toward the soul For 
a wlulc, a few centuries, Buddhism modified die spintual preoccupation of 
the Hmdu artist, mtroducmg a more humanistic interest and intention But 
at the beginning and at the end the Brahmamc abstract attitude prevailed A 
very great deal of early Indian art, even up to die time of the Islamic uivasions, 
has to do at least nominally widi rchgion, the great mass of it is shaped m 
accordance mth a racial philosophy and a ccriam psychological mtention 
The soul, says the Hindu sage, is die only reality Its satisfaction is the only 
real happiness The individual man, in pemuttmg hmisclf to slip mto a life 
of matenalisuc activities and sense-pleasures, is obscuring die true reality and 
preventing die illumination that comes with the submergence of self m the 
universal soul By givmg Ins allegiance to die world and its diversions he is 
delaying the return of his own spirit to die source, to the fountain of existence, 
the realm of light and tranquillity and bliss from which it has been separated 
The thmgs that seem so real, in outward life, arc a sort of deception Turn 
within Shun the visible Happiness, knowledge, immortality, are only m the 
soul consaous of itself 
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Out of such statements — insofar as words can be substituted for the in- 
audible language of the soul — can be pieced a suggestion of the philosophy 
of the Hindu. 

Insofar as art is \TSible, concrete, it partakes of the nature of the phenomenal 
w orld It cannot be whollj of the Absolute Brahmanism leads mevitably to 
asccoasm and to denial of die pleasures and facts of sense. Art, m that it 
enters the beholder’s or listener’s consaoitsness dirough a sense-channel, and 
moreover is commonly folded vnthm a superadded sensuousness of its own, 
IS suspc«X 

But an abstract philosophy must have its prophets and teachers to make a 
bndge of ideas to the people Art has a way of carrying a message, of thus 
servmg the prophet and seer Art has, moieo%cr, hidden m itself, a portion 
of the Absolute It holds m solution somednng of the inner light, at its best 
and most abstract, it crystallizes the universal plan Above all, the image may 
be an instrument for release from casual life, may serve as agent foridcntifyiDg 
the mdividual consaousness widi the deity Therefore, the activities of the 
artist are permitted even m a Brahmio-guided ciNilizanon. 

In a helpful and suggestive book, F<nm end Ccloiir, Lule March Philhpps 
has analysed the Western and Eastern approaches to art, and m summary of 
the Hmdu atneude has wnaen ‘‘India’s only tcachen, her only professors 
arc those solitary dreamers who, remote from books and all the paraphernalia 
of research, commune with the infinite m their own souls India has built up 
no edifice of mundane knowledge and appears m all ages to hai’c been totally 
regardless of all mere mtellecnul achievement. She is not mterested m the 
world w’e live m, and knows little or nothing about its anatomy and its lasvs. 
She IS not interested m man and knows little or nothmg about his history 
and exploits The first Indian seer who started the race on a spintual 
career, of which the denial of matenal existence was an essential condition, 
laid the axe to the root of all art as well as all secular science of whatsoever 
kind.” 

There is a body of Indian art that refutes the sweeping implication of this 
statement. Nevertheless Mr Philhpps’s summary is useful as a remmder of 
the philosophic-asceQc ideal which has been an miluence — some would say 
a drag — upon Indian crcaavencss Esscnoallj the culture of India is Hindu 
or Brahmamsoc, and the qualities m die native art that discingmsh it from 
the manifestations of all other races must be undentood m the hght of a supra- 
sensuous mtention. 
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Indian art is not, by token of being rdigious, austere or gloomy or remote 
As compared w itb the Chinese, it is man-centred, sense-dchglmng, and often 
arofiaall) graceful It is exuberantly rhytlimical, and at times fcvcnshly, 
dchnously glowing and luxuriant Yet in the large it belongs charaacnsti- 
cally to the body of Oriental culture Despite its substantiallv Iranian ongin, 
It, like the Persian, is related to the Chinese bj its non-imitational intention 
and Its conventional method, and by die way of life of the shaping artists 
Like those othen, it outwardl) leans toward a frank formalism and awaj 
from realism It partakes of the Oncntal fullness and richness What may be 
termed Its philosophic texture is unnmtakably Asiatic. 

Of all Eastern countries India is strangest to die Western mmd, and Indian 
art IS at first most puzzlmg The rchgion diat is spintual rather than theo- 
cratic, the knowledge that is sought as a means to rdeasc from matcnal 
rcabty, instead of as practical mastery over it, and the art that exms less to 
depict and re-create external hving than to lead into a fresh sort of experi- 
ence — tlicsc are alike alien and baffling to die pragmatic European mind. 

Sculpture is the leading art and the human figure is ovcrwhelnungly the 
subject, but anatomical accuracy and individual portraiture arc hardl) known 
Genre is absent The single figure 1$ almost uniform!) that of a man touched 
with divimty, a legendary character abstraaly considered. The beholder’s 
interest is not m pcnonaLcy or vensmuhtude, it is m the image as a bridge 
to contemplation The figure is of Buddha or Bodlusattva m order that the 
beholder may adueve the release and the partiapadon the soul desires Or 
It IS of Vishnu or Siva as embodmicnts of religious concepts The art is ina- 
dentah instinctive, mereated, not dwelt upon The appeal is to a region I)’mg 
beyond famihat fact and apart from mtercst m a model. It touches deeper 
than the storehouse of memory and the mmd’s associative mechanisms 
Appropriately, there grew up parallel to Buddhist sculpmral art a type of 
abstract design m Imc, hardly more than mathematical diagramnung, which 
served the same purpose through intense contemplation it led to identifica- 
tion of the beholder with the source of all diagramming and all that is uni- 
versal m life and art In sculpture the sulyect-matter was necessarily suggestive, 
and the surface treatment may be noted as rhythmic and musical, and thus 
calculated to soil the mmd and evoke the mood of detachment. But under 
all is the austere, abstract structure, the cosmic diagram 

There arc, of course, mmor arts, a steady production of decorative utensils 
and accessories, and branchmgs of sculpture mto seductive ornamental trap- 
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pings But seldom has the body ofsenous art m a great country remained so 
steadfasdy svithm rehgious and undocumentary limits Within those limits 
It IS nch, pervasive, and eyc-fillmg fiiadcntally sculpture and architecture 
form part of the common background m India, of the environment of the 
masses It is part of the sforj too that the whole nch pageant unfolds with 
hardly a record of an armt’s name. 

When the Aryan-spcaking invaders from the northwest, from Persia or 
Afghanistan, drove the Dravidian peoples southward from the Indus Valley 
to the lower peninsula, art already had a history m Indu There are pre- 
histonc cave paintmgs m the Vindhya Mountains strangely like the Paheo- 
hthic murals m France and Spam The rehes of the later prchistonc ages arc 
commonly like those of Europe and of other parts of Asia, The remains of 
the Ncohihic and first metal cultures include stone w eapom, pottery, sculp- 
tured fetishes, and dolmens A great number of square seals wnih relief figures, 
mostly ammab, suggest a link wath the Sumenan aviUzaaoD near its be- 
ginnings 

In the miUemuum between 1500 b c. and 500 b c the nation became truly 
Indian, with the Iraiuan element absorbed but dominating No fair estunate 
IS possible of the comparaave influence of pcnisting ntitures of the Dravidian 
tnbes But the emergent Vcdic religion is that of the Iraman conquerors, and 
there are other evidences that the nauonal cidmrc substantially came wth 
the mvaders or was developed by them. The rigid caste sptem was m part 
a device to perpetuate the “supenor” racial element m its panty And indeed 
the eventual rule of the country was to he with the Brahmins, once they 
established themselves as the only pnesCs and teachers Even though Buddhism, 
which was destined to pres ad as the rchgion of a large part of the Orient, was 
bora m India, and challenged Ac Hmduism of Ac Brahmins for ten cen- 
turies, It ultimately faded fo shake ei Act Ac rehgion of Ae Brahmins or Ac 
caste system which Acy decreed. 

What may be termed typical Indian sculpture is first found at Ae time of 
Asoka, an emperor of Ac Maurja dynasty who m Ac mid-third century 
B c. declared Buddhism Ac official rdigton of Ac country The nation had 
long been Anded into a large number of independent states, Acse in turn 
rooted in a widespread family or clan organization It is said that Asoka im- 
ported sculptors and that Aeir * rourt” art is different from tint of Ae already 
well-developed nauve tradmon But it 1$ a puzzle whence could have come 
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Styhstic Sources 

artists so masterly Greek sculpture had long suice become decadent, it was 
at fhis time realistic and sensational Alexander the Great had invaded 
Northern India a century carher and liad estabhshed a chain of Asiatic-Grcch 
colomes or ciucs, and it may be that some fortunate intermarriage of Greek 
with Oncntal impulse had bred a vision beyond the Hellenistic. 

A more likely conjecture, on stylistic evidence, is that the source is Persian 
At Persepolis the Acharmemd devdopment had left monuments not yvithout 
affinity to the best-known Asokan works, and sculptors borrowed from the 
contemporary Seleuad avihzation of Persu would carry on a tradition fit- 
tmgly Oriental but long since exposed to Hellenistic contact In any case 
“court style” and native tradition soon flowed into one characteristic way of 
art, and for sixteen hundred years there is an unmistakably Indian accomplish- 
ment 

Thcso-caUed “pnrmavc”comenoon offrontaht) Jong persists, and there 
is an air of formalism throughout, an obvious carelessness about natural lass 
In the smgle lehgious figure a certain repose, a silent quality m the stone, is 
faithfully preserved, as might be expected where the purpose of the image 
IS primarily to assist meditation and to promote the mood in svhich union 
svith the divine is possible 

When the Western mmd considers the adherence to conventions, the im- 
pcnonal purpose of the statue, and the abstract core, it appears strange that 
these Hindu figures arc endowed with so great a measure of rhythmic excel- 
lence, and pamcularly that the sculptural quality Les m the direction of sensu- 
ous and melodic loveliness The volume u fiilL The rhjThms arc fluent and 
caressing The actual bodies arc physically superb, over on the fruitful side 
Seldom has sculpture in stone so apitalizcd a certam soft loveliness of the 
human figure These arc not, wc arc compelled to remind ourselves, nudes 
for the sake of die nude, or for die sake of the art that Can use the body as 
medium for romantic imaginings The quaht) wc enjoy as the art of it, the 
xsthette compulsion, is a formal bj-product of religious purpose 
Of coarse tAe strtix!y nri’jgroaf mugc’ raff oA'" iwA? a irrortf cAwrairsv* 

sort of composition, particularly into stones of the life of the Buddha com- 
posed into panels, mcdalLons, and fnezes The figures in ere then inulnphed 
and bcamc intcmsancd ivith ornamental monies RnaJIy the melodic 
rhjthms v.crc built up into lush pittemmgs of swelling forms and flowng 
lines The sensuous cunes Mere forced into scductiicl) nnuous arabesques 
There are cntici iiho, failing to recognize the deeper significance of the 
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single Buddha figure — knowing m themselves perhaps nothing of the ex 
pressed inner life of tlie spirit — mark the profuse and luxuriant decorative 
sculpture as the typically Indian thmg Thus Ehe Faurc speaks again and 
again of the se isi al quality of Indian art of its intoxicated luxuriance and its 
riotous liberty Faurc usefully points out a connexion of sculpture and archi- 
tectural ornament with the fecundity of the Indian land the pantheism of its 
early peoples and the easy pleasures of hvmg When the Iranian mvaders 
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indeterminate senipture that ramifies and spawns m every comer eating the 
stone mothlike to rags and tatters — what is the eaylanaoon of it all orv.h} 
do such words as fantastic, whimsical and capnaoDs and the like spring to 
our bps to dcscnbe it’ The answer is simple All these portents arc rendered 
possible by the abohtion of the law of fimction They represent the m% ading 
jungle of whims and impulses whicJi alwap spring up when the controlling 
hand is withdrawn.’ 

But at the other end, and soil withm the decorated loaded art there 
are nch but controlled architectural panels and the extraordinary animal 
sculpture m rehef silhouette and fiill-roaaded figure of the Sanchi gates 

The sum of it is that the unnamed Indian sculpton raised bas rehef and 
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hiqh-rclicf art to an cyc-filhng rid»nc« ncxcr surpassed elsewhere, but ear- 
ned on from masterpieces of !u\uriant modelling to riotous confiuion and 
an almost frenzied lavishness Outside this rather fevered and obtrusive dis- 
play IS that other body of calm, exquisite figuring It holds to the essential 
dignity of the human soul witliout denying sensuous appeal 

In India the histoncal landmarks, m dynasties, conquests, and wars, arc 
comparatively unimportant, as arc the divisions by centimes The basic fact 
1$ the Iranian invasion leading to the Vcdic religion and philosophy, which m 
turn fixed the never-shaken caste sy'stcm Tlie Buddha Gautama came, in the 
sixth century n C , and profoundly affected rather than overcame Hinduism 
as perpetuated by the Brahmin caste Asoka is die one pivotal political figure 
unitmg India, offiaally recognizing Buddhism Then after eight ccntuncs the 
Brahmins rule again, Diiddlusni is tolerated and even continuously prac- 
tised— diough it 1$ m India far less dctcrminuig as religion and philosophy 
than m China and Japan and Tibet 

The cy clc of art history after Asoka u marked by a culniuiation during the 
fint century b c., to which the famous sculptured gates at Sanchi have been 
assigned, by a further me of Buddhist art, leading into the transitional second 
century a d , and so to die “Golden Age” of the third and fourth centuries 
Then the emphasis gradually changes back from Buddlust to Brahmamc 
ideology, the seventh century marking the bcgmnmgs of the period some- 
Qmes known as the Hmdu Rebirth 

The spcciahst in Indian art history divides dus stream mto almost innumer- 
able currents and sclioob — which, as a senes, can only bewilder the art lover 
commg in search of enjoyment The Andhra development of the second 
century, distmguishcd particularly by the reliefs at Amaravati, should perhaps 
be mentioned by name even m the briefest review, smcc some authonties 
mark it as a pomt of final mastery It is characterized by a special concession 
to realism and a sophistication not agam attamed 
The following ‘ Golden Age” is knowm as the Gupta, and there is m it a 
partial return toward restraint, formalism, and tranquilhty Of the following 
early medieval penod the famous sculptures at Mamallapuram are the most 
notable They are in direct descent from the Gupta type, although a product 
of a provincial or collateral school and they deal with Vcdic rather than 
Buddhist Icgendry From the ninth century on, the Hindu spint prevailed, 
and sculpture became hard and Imear, and finally stereotyped 
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Up to the second centurj a d the figure of Buddlu had not been pennitted 
in representation A symbol had always served, for tlicrc is a prohibition 
against images implied in die impersonality of Ganrama’s philosopJiy But 
once the image had been accepted, as deity or gmdc to the seeker, the tv%o 
mam currents of sculptural practice — produang on the one hand the smglc 
or dominating reposeful figure, on the other the profuse, many-figured 
decorative reliefs — existed side b) side In the latter, Vcdic subjects )ield to 
Buddlust, then tlie story-elements arc scry mixed Rnallj Hmduism has 
agam absorbed Buddhism, and the Buddhist Icgcndry merely iliustratcs as 
well as otlicrs the Brahmamc pnnaplcs The single-figure iconography, how- 
ever, then tends away to representations of Siva, Vishnu, Parvan, and others 
of the new gallery of gods 

Here there enters that rigid sjunbohsm which is so typical of the Hindu 
medieval imaging Every attitude, every garment fold, every added object, 
has Its second meaning, and its exact form is presenbed Sculpture becomes 
linear, intellectual, and ultimately uncreanvc There is, however — the illus- 
trations bear witness to tlus— a spcaal sort of decorative charm m the finer 
examples, restrained and conventional but subtly rhythmic. 

The architecture of early India has so generally disappeared that httle more 
than conjecture about it is possible The oldest surviving monuments are the 
Buddhist stupas or rehquanes They arc adnurably simple m general form a 
circular mound with flatcened top, set on a terraced base The decorative 
effectiveness hes chiefly in the carved balustrades, but four nchly ornamented 
gateways are spaced at equal intervals outside the foundation terrace 

After tliem came those bcwildcrmgly decorated cave-buildmgs, illogical 
as architecture, but eloquent of painstaking devonon Although the “struc- 
ture” was chiselled out of sohd stone, not built up piece by piece, the un- 
imagmative builders have copied traditional masonry aiclutccture Columns 
are carved with bases, capitals, and ardutraves just as if all these had been 
assembled from separately shaped blocks of stone Beyond the masonry 
elements, m turn, arc members and idioms of a still earher type of construc- 
tion m wood The instance may remind one that the mmd of India has been 
controlled by tradition beyond that of any other survivmg nation 

What the free-standing temples of the earher penods may have been b 
conjectured from the remote evidence of the cave-temple copies The oldest 
survivmg temples m the open arc of a type so overloaded that they evoke 
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from the Western obsener the sort of surprise and, usually, distaste voiced 
by Philhpps 

The illogic of the building and the obscuration of structure under the 
writhing garment of sculpture seem to remove early Hindu architecture 
from consideration with significant developments elsewhere. This changed 
when the Moslems invaded the country, bringing in the nch but controlled 
Islaimc decorativeness, but up to the time of the conquest in the ninth century, 
there were no monuments even remotely approaching m beauty and restraint 
the Indian-Moslcm Taj Mahal 

fii India painting has not been one of the supreme arts At no tmie, ap- 
parently, did It assume the comparative importance it had m China m the 
T’ang and Sung periods, or m Western European countries from the tune of 
the early Renaissance The surviving Indian works are of two sorts mainly 
the mural art of the golden era of Buddhism, and the mdependent painang. 
miniature m its dimensions and its dchcate vmues, which came to this land 
with the Moslem conquerors, known as Indo-Persjan paimang The latter, 
m Its ahen spirit and in its late date, belongs to a later ^apter The frescoes 
alone deserve mention beside Indian sculpture— which is, essentially, the 
Hindu art 

In the caves at Ajanta exists the most famous survivnng body of Indian 
murals References in hterarure indicate that the art had roots reaching bade 
as far as three or four centuries before Christ There arc even fragmentary 
frescoes attributed to artists of the second or at latest the first century B c 
At Ajanta the senes of wall pictures, found in sixteen of twenty-nine con- 
tiguous cave-buildings which had been used as monastic quarters and chapels, 
gives evidence of having been painted at intervals over a penod of six centu- 
ries from about A d jO The oldest have afBmty tvuh the sculptures of the 
time of the Sanchi gates, and there are nuddlc-penod figures which suggest 
a Hellenic influence of the sort felt m the Gandhara statues, but the greater 
proportion are assigned to the sucdi and seventh centimes 

In these the fypjcaJ Indian meAod is found — a method less tonal than 
linear, of a sort to be placed midway between drawmg and painting The 
artists, working on a damp pbster ground, relied very much upon outlines, 
filled the broader areas with colour washes, and finished off with draughts- 
man’s detail Light and shade were used arbitranly The chief virtues are 
those already noted ui connexion with Indian sculpture vigorous design a 
highly rhythnucal compositional sense, and nch decorative patterning The 
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Dancing Sfva Bronze, i6th century 
[Courtesy William Rockhill Nelson Cattery of Art, Kansas City] 


subjects are almost uniformly from Buddhist legendry In dimensions the 
compositions range from those easel-size to wall-pictures twenty feet in 
width 

There are on the walls of the cave galleries at Siginya m Ceylon frescoes 
not dissimilar m teclmique and metliod They too illustrate how the dis- 
tinctive Indian fullness and grace spread over from the typical art of sculpture 
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to the less practised art of painting. TJiat tbe njctfcods and sahject-matter of 
Indian Buddhist mural art were carried Tilth the rehgion of Buddha into 
China, has already heen noted. How tax ?eisbn practice influenced bodi 
developments is soli a matter of spccnlatiOQ. 

On the northwest borderland of India, near Afghanistan, there gr ew up a 
hybrid art which has claimed more of the trorlds attention than its merits 
strictly warrant. At Gandhara the Gredts established an outpost after Alex- 
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ander’s push mto Northern India When the tide of Buddinst faith flowed 
into this borderland and met tlie cultural stream from the West, there arose a 
sculptural art in which the Indian elements were obviously modified by 
Hellenistic naturalism 

The relics arc not very important icsthctically Some arc hke a blendmg of 
heavy Pcrgamcne w ork and routine Indian iconography The chief interest 
in the development lies in the probibihty that its emergence may have 
marked a mam meeting-pomt of routes to Chma and Western Asia, that 
here was a gateway of that flood of Buddliisnc doctrine and art that swept 
out of India and into China, to change for ever the course of Far Eastern 
religion and art The Hellenists m their hey-day were quick to claim that the 
best strams of both Indian and Chmese sculpture were introduced from the 
classic Western world at this point But later opmion marks the Hellenistic 
influence as a passing one and very hmitcd The one unanswerable argument 
u that late Gr^ sculpture and all Roman sculpture arc formally inferior to 
the products of India and Chma Gandhara affords an mtcrcstmg episode in 
that pageant of crossmg and rccrossmg national currents which preclude 
raaal purity m most of the world’s art products, it serves as a reminder of 
the continual and universal give-and-take of cultures 

The Indian avilization of the Golden Age pushed out until it embraced 
extensive lands to the southeastivard In Ceylon the development of art so 
closely parallels that on the mainland that it may be considered a part of the 
Indian achievement And mdeed some of the best-known sculpture in the 
Indian Buddhist tradition, and of the Hmdu Rebirth, is in the contribution 
of this island But m the less directly affected regions now mcluded m French 
Indo-Chma and m Indonesia particularly Java, the Indian rehgions, language, 
and arts penetrated cultures of people of another racial ongm — chiefly 
Chmese — and resulted m distmctivc and important art developments 
The civilizations that thus took over the Sanskrit language and the Hmdu- 
Buddhist sculpture and architecture flourished m general from the ninth to 
the thirteenth century One of the mam mfluences was the nde of Buddhism, 
which long before had swept over Tibet and China, and then mto Japan 
But the mdependent nature of the Malayan and Indonesian manifestation is 
indicated m the parallel gro\vth of Biahmamc and Buddhist cultures To this 
day both faiths exist m Bah 
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AtahL ustara Jiroiizt Cc\loii 8th century 
[Courtesy Musmm of Fme Arts, Boston] 


In short the Ja%an and Cambodian and Champon cultures — to name the 
three arosacall) most important — toofc on the general form ofHmdu avihza 
tion but modified the outlines and emphasis m accordance ivith nanonal 
character At Boro Budur m Central Java is an eighth-centurv temple or 
sanctuary 'which might be put down bj the mcxpert eye as an unallo}ed 
masterpiece of Indian architecture Here are the monumental spread the 
terraced masses the intncatelv indent«I and carven forms the profusion of 
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Head of DffdJha Stone, Boro Biidur 
(Coi»rf<i}' C T Loo & Cottipauy] 


ornamentation, there are no fewer than four hundred and thirty-six niches 
for larger statues (as counted by Grousset), and the stupa-form that crowns 
the structure is echoed m seventy-two smaller rchquary-mounds on one of 
the several terraces And yet the composition is, on close study, compara- 
tively simplified, the logic of buildmg less obscured From this it may be 
mferred that the colonial Indian states yielded httle to the mother country 
m the matters of architectural profusion and magnificence, yet there is that 
native note of logic and restramt 

The sculpture at Boro Budur is highly distmctive, it deserves to be known 
as one of the world’s shrines of the art The massive Buddha figures are dis- 
tmguished by the grave, tranquil impressiveness that lies at the heart of the 
one great division of Oriental imaging, with an admirable plastic simpliaty 
and largeness, and a spaaous impersonality of meanmg The rehef panels, m 
contrast, are warmly human, profusely embroidered, and seductively grace- 
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R«Uerpanc). Boro Budur 

[M. P,-Vcmeuil: Les Tefnples de la Periode Cl>tssique Indo-Jai'onaise] 


fuL At times the artists descend to what would be in other hands dryly literal 
content. They surround the dominant figure-groups with trees and flowers, 
houses and ships, pots and umbrellas, in a documented narrative which should 
spell prosaic illustration. But the natural objects are, in general, so conven- 
tionalized and so subordinated that they become ornamental accompaniment 
and enriching display. 

The single heads and single figures when detached from the rhythmic 
context are likely to have extraordinary plasdc alivcncss and fullness. The 
bodies are in the voluptuous iSndu tradmon. The treatment is caressing, 
rounded, tender. The figure-groups — and these are the heart of the panel- 
compositions — are handled ivith consummate decorative artistry. As pattern 
they have just the right regularity widi just the needed variation. The vol- 
umes swell and return and stvell again. The linear melodies weave in and out 
and then repeat. The panel as^a wdiolc vibrates with movement — yet never 
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Relief, detail. Boro Budur 

[M P -Vcmcuil Lcs Temples dc la Pcriode Classtque ludo~Ja\ rtHuijc] 


loses Its poise The abstract unity embracing tins nch contrapuntal interplay 
u complete, confined, sustained 

There survive at Boro Budur sixteen hundred of dicse sculptured murals 
They are story-scenes of the life of Buddha It is typical of Indian and of Bud- 
dhist art that the sculptors permitted themselves to delight m dancmg girls 
and musicians and lovers no less than m Bodhisattvas and pious pilgrims, m 
fruits and flowers no less than m symbols of withdrawal and godliness 

If there is a lush sensuousness, a voluptuous grace, over it all — so that the 
luxunant fullness in the femmme forms extends to horses and elephants as 
well as dancmg girls and temptresses, and the swcllmg soft curve of breast 
and hip is equally caught in lotus petal and fruit — it is part of the sustamed 
lovelmess, at once youthful and mature, of Indian stylization It marks this as a 
special sort, a hmited kmd of sculpture Within its hmits it is gorgeous and 
unsurpassed 
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T\\ ICC again the mature Indian sculpture of tlic Gupta penod ^^•as to flow cr 
in the Eastern Indianizcd lands m Cambodia and m Champa, both parts of 
the Indo-Chinese Peninsula The Khmer avnlization of Cambodia has left 
two architCCTural monuments to tntif) to the magnificence of its culture, the 
temple of Angkor Vat and the palace of Angkor Tom, both of a size worth) 
to memorialize what was once a might) empire The buildmg at Angkor 
Vat, indeed, is die largest in the world 

The Khmers and the Champan people ahfcc had taken dicir court language 
and their religions from India, and the dent-ation of their art from that of the 
mother land is evident But like the Javanese thej modiflcd the wav of 
statement, the sculptural language, so that their works survive in their own 
right, as somedung separate Siwiconc has summed up the content of their 
art b) saving that thev immortalized their own bnd along vvidi the Hindu 
heav'en, and there is a like conjunction of native and denved scuIpniraJ 
idioms 

The great Cambodian w’all-rchcfs, for instance, could genencallj belong to 
no other major development than the Indian Yet the native tasre and inherit- 
ance have laid a restraining hand on the swelling forms and the luxuriant 
patterning Wall sense is better preserved, an ahnost curtain-like cfTect w 
achieved The figures are no less profusely mulapbed than in India and Java, 
but the) are kept flatter to the stone The decorative background u more 
evenly traced over vvnth trees, architectural motives, or geometric flonanom 
Nonetheless the sense of inovciucnt is exceptional, the main narranve dnve is 
kept clear The miles of such murals include an astonishingly v aned pageant of 
legendary and local life, of religion and histor), of battles and hunting and 
luxunous indulgences, of kings and deities and elephants and snakes, of 
mamages and funerals and praiics 

There arc, later, deeper-cut works more showily elaborated. They arc a 
return to that Indian stv le that might almost be termed Onental baroque, 
bordering on the flamboj'ant and grotesque There arc also, at Angkor Vat, 
high-relief bits that arc cndlcssl) engaging even vvlulc amusinglv light in 
spirit Such IS the extraordmary fneze of danang girls vv hich has been so often 
reproduced m the Western travel books — and merits a page here, as m all 
inclusive histones of art 

The most profound Khmer achievement is m a distinctive tj'pe of head, 
parnculatly m representaaons of tlie Buddha There is native as well as 
Hindu foreshadowing of this iconogr3|duc art even a well recognized “pre- 
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Fneze if file Dancers Detail Angkor Vat 
[Cirainlan photo, eotirtesy Editions Tc/] 


Angkonan style,” charactcnrcd by a simpbaty and summarincss of sculp- 
tural statement that have more affinity wth China than with India But by 
the begmnmg of the tenth century the Hindu tide ran strong — there arc 
legends of the marnage of local princesses or local goddesses to the Brahmms 
from the north — and thenceforward what is known as the Cambodian type- 
figure IS estabhshed The sculptural culinmation came tlirec centuries later, 
coinadcnt with the building of Angkor Vat 

Seldom has a t)pe statue been so often repeated in stone with the essential 
virtue held mtact Every Western museum now has its Cambodian Buddha 
head, and generally the fragment ranks high even among selected world 
masterpieces Facial expression and plastic means seldom are so beautifully 
co-ordmated the spintual implications and abstract harmony so fused The 
face IS gentle, relaxed eloquent of imier tranquillity Compassion, under- 
standmg release, are implicit The purely sculpmral elements are perfectly 
shaped to support and confirm the gentle power, the spiritual calm The 
massiveness of the volume is retained, but is qualified by the formal tracery of 
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Head of Buddha Camtodia 
\QouTtesY C T Loo & Company] 


the hair, is tenderly varied in the rcticait modelling of the features This 
majesty and dignity of the stone this quiet mastery of plasac orchestration, 
perfectly externalizes the Buddhistic mystic identification with the divine, 
and diffuses in its own way the inner hght 
We may beheve, as Grousset suggests that sculpture in India never quite 
arrived at such quiet dignity, such comprehending humanism because there 
Buddhism insufficicndy overcame the Brahmanic impersonahcy and intel- 
Wctua’usm In any case 'Klimer art^ere toudies a summit. In a sense it is more 
Hmdu than the Hmdu achievement At least by lifting that achievement to 
more humanly comprehensible terms, it may stand to the world as a supreme 
revelation of the art that is designed to minister to the soul It is mystic- 
human art at its best It evokes, reveals, tranquillizes, illumines even while 
affording the plastic expenence purely and mtenscly 
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StariJm^ DiitHiia Prc-Khmcr pcnod 7th or 8th ccntur) Cambodia 
[Courtesy IVilIiam RocUull Nelson Gallery of An, Kansas City] 


To the east of Cambodia the Champan people established a kingdom m the 
carl) centimes of the Christian era Although bitter rivak of the Khmers, 
they similarly absorbed the mam features of Indian avihzation And their 
art is similarly bom of a conjunction of nauve and Brahmin elements 
But Champan sculpture, although parallclmg the Gupta achievement 
closely at certam penods, departed farther than the Khmer m tsvo directions 
First, the Indian figure is simplified and synthesized, at times with a beautiful 
directness (Wimess the Pan alt now m the museum at Tourame ) Then the 
Champan genius struck off* into a style heavily massive, pnmitively squared 
It IS still unrcalisnc, stnedy formalized, but the styhsuc affimties can be 
thought of only as early Chmese or in the other time direction, as Poly- 
nesian There seem to be unmistakable surface likeness and an affinity in 
sculptural method to the Mayan 
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But man) observers wnll prefer, m the gallei^ of Champan art, the more 
“normal” and animated dancuig girls from the relief murals at Tra-Kicu 
Here one returns to the mam Indian tradition The sedueme figures, at once 
sinuous and voluptuous, the strict formalization without too great strain on 
natural truth, the sinking sense of mo\cmcnt within plastic repose, the 
mclod) and the choral enrichment — all these qualities arc picked up, epit- 
omized Tlicy afford a text for fitting concludmg words about Indian art 
Tins art neser lost the fcchng of delight in the sense-world, was ever melhf- 
lucnt and rh) ilimical and abundant The sensuous io\ chness could be almost 
muted, as was fittmg, w hen the artist entered the chambers of spintual medi- 
tation, when he came sobcrl) into the presence of the Buddha But almost 
miraculous!) the balance is held The soul and the senses are addressed in one 
evocative harmony, m one sculptural creation 
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Byzantium- The Marriage of East ami West 


O NCE onK did the Onent come to Europe bringing its gifts of gorgeous 
colour, ridi non-rcprescntational patterning, and formal st)hzation 
Once only the Romanized Western world ga\c up something of its logic 
and realism, welcomed die sensuous and mystic arts of the East, accepting for 
a time an abundant Grxco-Asiatic garment for its new bom and hardly under- 
stood Christianity 

Byzantine arc is Oncntal Christian art Spiritual!) and artisticall), classic 
Rome had died Despite the emphasis laid by later history upon Rome’s 
part m the birth and dcselopmcnc of organized Chnstianicy— with dramatic 
stones of martyred heroes m the ampluthcatres and fanatic devotion m the 
catacombs— It is to be remembered first that Chnst and the Jews were 
Asiatic The background of Christian legcndry, ntual, and art is Syrian, 
Armcman, Persian, and even Egyptian, before it is Roman It was not a mere 
wave of influence that earned the colour and formahsm of the East over a 
crystallized Western culture, rather the first great Chnstian culture, the 
Byzantme, was essentially Onental m texture, m ongm ‘ In the end it is 
geographically, more an art of Europe than of Asia, but its beginmngs and 
Its style-marks are Asiatic 

The common and convenient metaphor for Byzantme art is that it repre- 
sents the marriage of East and West, but one must remember that the intcr- 


• For the general reader and observer tbis broad use of the term Byzantine art seems more satisfac- 
tory than my of the limited applications advorated by groups ol apeculiscs Some critics would exclude 
the rotliet formative mamfe$tati<ms even up to the mntb-eentury flowenng separating them as merely 
early Christian Others would date the development smctly foom the designation of ByzMtium as the 
Chnstian capital man 330 It seems more useful to extend the meaning to cover the foil range of mam 
fcscations within the spnt of the new culture with due recognition of its two foundations in the Chns- 
tian filth and 10 Gtaeco-Asutic art ttadiuons and of its disuacuve difletences from Greet Roman 
and earlier Oriental cultures 
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mixture of blood and culture had been continumg for long ages Such dec- 
orative art as Rome had was produced largely by imported artists Even 
Alexandna, from vv hich Rome drew so hcavilj , had lost its pure Hcllcmsoc 
charaacr, had absorbed Egj'piian and Near-Eastern elements 
When, therefore, a Roman Chnstian emperor chose the Greek colonial 
town of Byzantium on the Bosporus for hu new capital, ui the jear 330, he 
thereb) gaveanametoanartaircad) disnnctivc, and did not there and then 
merge — as the schoolbooks somenmes faalclj tmpl) — die arts of Rome and 
the arts of the pagan East Rather there had already developed, on the Eastern 
shore of the Mediterranean and bejond, where Chnsnamt) ahead) had 
reached a certain maiunty, a culture fcmlizcd by immemonall) old arasuc 
traditions The immediate sources were, mosr notablj, Coptic -Eg>’pt — 
where so many Chnstian customs and sjmbob ongmated, including the fust 
monasne orders, and the official iconograph) — Syna wnth its crossed Hebrew , 
colonial Greek, and Mesopotamian mflucnces, and Persia 
It IS illuminating to remember, too, that this Oncntal ChnsOan art is half- 
brother to the Arabian-Moslcm, which will start its tnumphant march across 
the Middle East and creep along the lower shore of the Mediterranean even 
mto Spanish Europe, before B)'zantine history is half done. Though Chnstian 
Europe will “cleanse itself’ of the gorgeous art of the East after a struggle 
spanmng eight centuncs, returning with the Renaissance to Roman realism 
and saentiEc rationalism, ic tastes this once the sensuousness and mysnosm of 
die Asia that gave it a Chnst (it will rabonalize Hun also, almost squeezing 
out the spintual mysticism of Jesus) It enjoyed for a space the ncher beaut)' 
of an art related m spint to the Persian, the Hindu, the Chinese 
The place of the Byzantine culture m the world stream of art is not easily 
marked off m terms of geographic boundanes or styhsuc independence. In 
duration it extended from the second or third century A.D to the thirteenth 
a span very long m comparison with the Greek, the Roman, or the later 
European styhsuc periods Ic hved on m modiEed expressions, even m pure 
form m a minor art, uU the tvvendeth century 

It was geographically dccentrahzed in the earliest centuries, w as centralized 
in Byzanuum fay decree in 330, and m fact from afaout 300 on, sent its mis- 
sionaries and Its products in a more or less contmuous stream through all its 
history, to the Western Chnsnan lands, resulting in one notable flowering at 
Ravenna in the sixth century, and one at Vouce and m Sicily m the clev enth 
and twelfth centuries It crept into upper Italy and France, and remained to 
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cnnch the othcnMsc stirk Romanesque $t)lc Although Gtoito and the 
Sienese signalled its dcpamirc from Western Christendom, it li\cd on in the 
Balkan countries and m Russia The last pliasc of it persisted m Russia and 
Greece down to the opening of the mamctli century, in the icons of the 
Orthodox Church and in the traditional Russian religious arcliitecturc 

Stylistically it is the most difficult of the great world art-ailturcs to define 
and bound It grew out of other arts — may be considered almost mongrel m 
ancestry — and it mixed with so many crossing currents, racial, national, and 
religious, that what is to one authonty its purest issue is to another a bastard 
produa The two certainties arc the Chnstian purpose of it and the Oncntal 
surface expression Its monumental architecture resulted almost exclusively 
in churches, tlie subject-matter of its mosaics, illuminations, and sculp- 
tures IS almost unfailingly taken from Chnstian Bible stones and imagery 
But o\cr tlic churches, the picturing, and tlic images alike there was the 
sumptuous glow of the East, and church structure and representational figure 
are hardlj so significant as the non-rcprcscntational, oniamcnlal aspect of it 
In Byzantium’s Santa Sophia, m Greek churches and monastencs, m Ravenna 
and Palenno and Venice, m Serbia and Russia, tlicrc is the colour and 
abundant patterning of Arabia and Persia and Cathay 

Thus Byzantine arc rcgadicrcd the creative forces of expression m what had 
been the Hcllemzed, tlicn the Romanized Eastern Mediterranean world It 
turned back the enfeebled classic current It crystallized a style in the glow- 
ing, formalized, abundant w ay of Asia 

The land of the Pharaohs, so dose to Palestine, is woven into the back- 
ground of Old Testament history But European chroniclers have sometimes 
been less than fair m their accounts of the large part played by Egyptian 
Christians m the development of the Church polity and die Christian culture 
The Egyptians introduced first an individual asceticism, then the system of 
monasteries and monastic orders which was to be a feature of Near-Eastern 
and European religious life through all Chnstian history, which was, more- 
over, to nurse the more fragile arts through the centunes of mtellectual dark- 
ness and social chaos m Europe 

The Egyptian Chnsoans are known as Copts They and the present-day 
Abyssmians were branches that were later cut off from the Holy Roman 
Empire, over one heresy or another Their ideas and their imagery were 
ulumately adjudged unorthodox and pagan, wbch merdy means that some 
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other accretions to the simple gospel and parables of Jesus had been success- 
full) established as orthodox b) other racial or sectarian groups 
It 1$ an open question whether characteristic Coptic art is not as much a 
development matured after the division was made from the mam church as a 
growth vvithm the united estabhshment But Coptic art and the S)’nan that 
leads more directly to the gates of Byzanoum have unmistakable affinity, 
and the Egy’ptian expression mav have held the earlier determining impulse 
In any ease, m those decades of the third century w hen Egypt vvas yncldmg 
up numerous Christian martvrs under offiaal Roman persecution, when the 
earliest monastencs were budding, when Alexandria was a centre of theo- 
logical discussion, dissension, and crccd-fixirg, there grew up a Coptic art 
distmctivcly beautiful It was Oriental m its abundant omamentalism, its 
vigour, and its grudgmg concession to representanouahsm There are cata- 
comb pamtings not dissimilar to those m Rome— -it is supposed that Alexan- 
drian artists were among the persecuted Chnsoans who decorated the 
underground bunal and meeting places of the Italian cities But more signifi- 
cant are the frescoes, particularly those m a monastery at SaUtara For here 
one can see a blending of HeUemsne picturing with some of the old Egyptian 
fbrmahstn as well as a strain of fiiU-patcemcd decorativeness out of the Middle 
or Far East — a blending of Greek. African, and Asiatic idioms m service of a 
God destined to sway the destiny of Europe 
The flattened compositions, the stiff iconography, the postcresque large- 
ness, and the full colour these ate values common to transitional Roman 
church murals, Coptic monastery irescocs, and early Byzannne mosaics 
found m aties on the Syrian coast But the Egyptian pamtmgs are perhaps the 
most nchly eye-filling, more dccoramcly built up witlx patterned areas and 
intertwining Imear motives — in the Eastern manner 

If the pamted murals are histoncally more important, it is the CopDC 
textiles and decorative sculpture that are for the casual observer, the more 
distinctive and enjoyable mementoes out of Chnsuan Egypt The patterned 
stuffs are among the most engaging and opulent in the world’s whole range of 
designs upon cloth Outside that dcvelopmoit of which they are an integral 
part — It Is not easy to distinguish Coptic from Syrian and Persian rehes of the 
time — there arc only the woven stuffs of die Chinese and Japanese, and the 
textiles of the Peruvians, to dispute supremacy There is, one notes, a some- 
what similar later expression, widdy diffused, and found even today m 
scattered peasant cultures of Europe Tliey may perhaps be marked as in- 
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Coptic tcxtJcs [Volbacli and Kucluicl 
Late Atitique, Coptic and ishmte Ttxtiles of ^ypt Courtesy E IVeyhe] 

direct inheritors of Byzantine crafts traditions, or as survivals of parallel 
cultures starting from the Iranian and Scythian sources that gave character 
through Persian intermediaries to the Byzantine. 

Here are long ribbon fabrics with intricately mtcrlaced, nearly geometric 
all-over patterning, or richly bordered open fields sprinkled with perfect 
formalizations of flower sprays or stags or birds, or oftener, panels geometri- 
cally divided, the parts filled wth conventionalized monsters, trees, and men 
The ammals — they seem direct descendants of the Scythian ones, m their 
vigour and decorativeness — fill out the spaces with a sort of exuberant oma- 
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l^erctds Sporting m U'jtcr Coptic wool tapestr) fragmau ^thcentiir) 
Dimborl u Otftj CothfU n IVtsh i DC 


mental fullness They arc replete with movement but pcrfeetl) anchored 
within the design They leap and pull and prance yet are flat to the field No 
more uitcnsc and dynamic decorative art is known The colours are at once 
delightfully harmonious and gorgeous More will be seen of Coptic art in our 
museums as Egyptian explorations go forward 

For the bcginmngs of Christian architecture it is necessary to seek in 
Syria and Persia The structure from which tlie elaborated Byzantme church 
was to grow was probably a simple square hall domed over w^tIl side build 
mgs buttressmg against the thrust of the dome Its ongm seems to be ui 
Persia w^th the posubihty of prototypes in Armenia, although schobn 
disagree bitterly about the evidence The finest early examples have recently 
come to hght m Syna In all these regions Christian commumucs were 
Vrorshippmg m churches while thar Roman brothers were sail mecong 
clandcsonely underground 

Eastern dome and Eastern vault therefore became the first standard struc 
tural elements for Chnsnan houses of worship The Mesopotamian barrel 
vault played a large part m architectural evolunon Even into the twenneth 
century the Orthodox Church has held to the ongmal cruciform consmicaon 
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Seated Dmtuty u uli Cetm and Flotiers Coptic wool tapestry, 5th century 
Dtimbarti. n Oaks Collection, IVasliiii^lon, D C 


%vitli four barrel-vaulted sections pushed out from the domed crossmg 
The earl) Christian churches m Syna and Egypt and Mesopotamia, how- 
ever, took a ivide vanet) of forms, a few that come withm the definition of 
basilica, but most m vailing mtcrprctations of the Eastern idioms Antioch 
remained closer to Rome and Alexandna m spint, a fact also attested by its 
floor mosaics In other aaes the vaulted construction with domes crystallized 
m the system that made possible the great monument of Santa Sophia at 
B)'zantium In mcidental decoraavc features also the Syrian churches are 

t)'pical wntlibhnd arcades and occasional inset patterned panels The column 

IS no longer a mam structural element as m Greek and Roman building 
Ahead) a long step has been taken toward those unbroken on which the 

Byzantme mosaics will be spread 
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ConslatUtnopIe 

The SjTun monuments of ear!y Chnsaan architecture are not intnnsicall) 
of exceptional ment. But the) arc often pleasmgly rhj'thmic, even majestic. 
In Istanbul or Athens, m Russia or Spam, you ^vlIl find churches m the line 
of*dcsccnt from tlicse Synac-Persian vaulted structures And through the 
Byzannne the influence will come to Western Europe, shapmg certam salient 
features of the Romanesque 

The framew ork of tlie new Christian culture w as thus bemg constructed in 
the East while the West was offiaally proscnbmg and pcrsecutmg the fol- 
lowers of Christ, Then suddenly an emperor, wnth true Roman slirc%\dness, 
recognized that the onl) possible wa\ to union la) in the Christian faith and 
went over to the persecuted He legalized the Church, and laid the fbunda- 
uons of a new Hoi) Roman Empire o\er the temtor) upon which his old 
and \er) unhol) one had been progressive!) going to pieces 

It W’as in 330 tliat Corutanone tramferred the capital to Bvzanoum, then an 
unimportant Greek town at the easternmost point of Southern Europe, 
whence one could look across the stnits to Asia It was a strategic crossroads 
of trade and tourue routes, and a natural centre for an empire designed to 
ainalgamace the Eastern and Western w orlds As a matter of ficc most of the 
West was soon to be lost, taken over b) the Northern barbanans There will 
remam an Eastern Roman Empire, at a time w hen Rome itself is surrendered 
to Goths and Vandals This Eastern Empire really is Roman onl) in its name 
and Its imperial ideology Its language already is substantially Greek, its arts 
largely Asiatic. 

In Rome and Ital) , until the legalizing of the new religion, there necessarily 
had been no Chnstun architecture The catacombs arc symbohe. Sometimes a 
wealthy convert opened a room or hall in his palace for congreganons When 
Constantine signed his edict, die ban was lifted, and the need for great meet- 
mg halls arose It w’as then that the basilica, whicli had been the Roman law 
court and trading centre, was hasul) adapted to the purpose 

The old temples were useless, were too cramped Chnsoamt) was the first 

g!cs{ eeigren sfMV She Jr-.’ge czwgzzgsiKXVr ^ 

shippers The basihca seemed made to order The mam hall became the nave 
(s)’mbolicall) a ship, orriai is, bearing the believers to the haven of salvaQon) 

The apse needed onl) a table altar to remind the worshippers of the sar- 
copliagus-top which had served for the ceienion) of the mass in the cata- 
combs, to these, choir, pulpits, and other features were presentK added. 
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The Miracle at Cana CopOc ivory 6th century 
[Courtesy Victona and Albert Museum] 


This basilica form was copied in many a distant Roman colony It was 
taken by Helena mother of Consunnne to Palestmc, where she caused to 
be built m classic fashion the Church of the Nati\ity over the spot at which 
Jesus had been bom But at Jerusalem the Church of the Holy Sepulchre was 
on the combmed plan of basilica and Eastern domed church and throughout 
the countries borderuig on the Holy Land the dome and \ ault church became 
the commoner mode! 

Rome had had too what is sonictiincs termed early Christian painting 
The catacomb frescoes arc little more than amateurish reflections of the 
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rather dull sort of thing to be seen still at Pompeii, interestmg as illustration 
or histoncal document Toi\'ard the end of tlie period of persccuaons, m the 
third and early fourth centuncs, there arc occasional essays more ambitious 
and not without artistic merit In general it may be said that all this tag-end 
Roman arc was dropped from the luggage of Constantmc the Great while he 
was on his way from Rome to Byzantium What he brought to the new 
capital was a name — the at) was to be known as Constantmoplc, until the 
conquenng Moslems gave it another clctcn centuries later — and an impenaJ 
scale of plannmg, both political and matenal 

Constantmc personally led m the work oforganizmg Christendom m one 
pohty, before the mortar of his new capital was dry At the Council of 
Nicaa m 335 he as Emperor, although not yet baptized, presided over discus- 
sions that fixed the official creed of Chnsmmty There and then he pushed 
the Holy Roman Empireonto the world stage Soon after he lost some minor 
churches that had too firmly made up them mmds about the nature of God, 
the divinity of Chnst, and ntualisac matters But he bad made the Empire 
an entity, had umced Chnsaans from now beleaguered Rome to Palestine and 
Persia. He had officially sanctiooed the strongest elements and most popular 
practices out of Eastern and Western pioneer churches the pnesthood, a 
limited canomzaaon of samts, celebration of blood ntes He also had in- 
troduced mto the Church plan the ideas of impenahsm, autocracy, and 
mtolcrancc 

It was left to a successor of two centimes later, Jusmuan, to deck Constan- 
tmoplc out m a splendour fit for the wealthiest city m the world, which had 
become also an impenal capital He built Santa Sophu, that incredibly nch 
monument of Byzantme architecture and decotaOon, as one urut m a Capitol 
plan He made the afy a centre of mann^cture and export ofihose works of 
art that were to go forth and leaven the sluggish expression of reawakened 
Europe Perhaps his empress, Theodora, had somedung to do svith his pat- 
ronage of the arts and crafts, she had m youth been an artist of a sort, an 
actress 

ft IS just as wei’ CD pick np (he story ofaccoai' arc procfccer Acre ac tie ifooti 
when Santa Sophia was opened, m 537 The structure, at present a Turkish 
mosque, has for ages been considered the outstanding monument of the 
Byzantine building art It is somewhat less than typical m the matter of its 
display of true Eastern mosaic-work — its walls being more than typically 
broken up by arcades, gallenes, and windows — but it is pre-enunent m its 
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largeness, its breathtaking engineering and its sumptuous variety of effect 
In Its own day it was nvalled by the near-by Churdi of the Holy Apostles, 
an equally luxunant expression but on a simpler constructive system that 
could be, and was, widely copied m Europe These two buildmgs, moreover, 
should be surrounded m the imagination with the complex of regal palaces, 
colonnades, baths galleries administrative halls gardens, and other apanages 
of imperial grandeur which once covered the palace grounds from the present 
church to the sea 

Santa Sophia somewhat behes its name which means pnmanly Church of 
the Holy Wisdom It is rather a dream come true for a surfeited emperor 
than a sober expression of spuitual wisdom It constitutes a gesture to God in 
the manner of Roman wealth and display, a gesture made at a tune when the 
artistic nches of the East were ready to die builders’ hands The meditative 
quietly adoraoonal spirit of Christian worship is somewhat missed But it 
turns out to be every man’s opportumty to feast updn munificent visual al- 
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liircmcnts, poured out m service to Him Whom counties? generatjons have 
called King of King? 

More than most Eastern churches, Santi Sophia capitalizes on its structural 
features, even dramatizes its engineering The immense domed space — it is, 
as usual m the old Onent, the interior alone that is eloquent — ^seems to rest 
under a floatmg shell To this the galleries and arches seem to lift cfTortlesslj. 
The structure is, as a matter of fact, a /aur de force of vaulting 

Santa Sophia is essentially the early Christian cruciform church raised to 
titanic proportions There is the same central dome over a square There arc 
the same arms m four directions, supporting the oumard thrust The same 
vaultmg IS over all 

It IS worth studymg out, even m photographs, the way m which the dome 
of Santa Sophia is earned, its drum resting on four curvihncar mangles, of a 
form known as pcndcntivcs, the lower points of these resting on the four 
piers at the comers of the central square At all four sides such a domed struc- 
ture must be buttressed Here two of the arms arc apsc-Iikc, the mam hah ex- 
tendmg under half-domes, which themselves rest upon a further complex of 
apses At each of die ocher nvo sides the pendcativcs form a windowed arch, 
below, the wall is pierced by superposed arcades, beyond which are galleries, 
m the buttressing side-buildmgs This illustrates perfectly, with mstructive 
vanations, that Eastern system ofdome-and-vault building which is the very 
antithesis of Classic post-and-lmtcl consttucuon 

But if the engmeenng is stupendously impressive, reduemg massive and 
weighty elements to a seeming hghtness, it is the decorative profusion that the 
more certamly evokes amazement and wonder It is dazzlmg, and inconceiv- 
ably mtneate, in view of the simple general impression It has not the unity of 
colour and gold and iire of some nimor Byzantme monuments It is rather 
the imperial capital of Christendom frankly duplaying its wealth in the large, 
ostentatiously spreading a feast for the eye. 

And mdeed the pagan temples of die enure Near East were sacked to pro- 
vide Byzantium with these porphyry columns and the I'erde entire and 
exquisitely van-coloured marbles Procopius, m his chronicles of the court 
of Justinian, exclaimed ‘ Who can tcU of the splendour of the columns and 
marbles with which the church is adomedi One would think that one had 
come upon a flowery meadow, one marvels at the purple hues of some and 
the green of others ” The same olwcrwr remarks ‘ It is impossible to 
desenbe with accuracy the treasures of gold and silver plate and gems which 
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the Emperor has presented to the church ” And he goes on to tell that the 
revenues of three hundred estates were necessary for the mere routine upkeep 
of the church He also names the architects, Anthemius of Tralles and Isodorus 
of Miletus But Procopius gives the emperor prime credit by selecting 
“among the men of this profession those most capable of mterpretmg his 
lofty conception,” he “succeeded m making this church a work of u!com- 
parable beauty ” Justiman is reported to have said when he entered Santa 
Sophia on the day of dedicaaon “Glory to God, who has found me worthy 
to complete so great a work — and to excel thee, O Solomon 
The decorative profusion is over a good deal of the space on mtenor walls 
columns, fnezes, and doon It is possible to pick out panels, capitals, and 
bandmgs that illustrate the Oriental artist’s perfect mastery of all-over orna- 
ment and space-fillmg pattern A single capital may serve to suggest the 
opulence of the whole 

There is however, one cardinal pnnaple of Byzantine architecture which is 
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but poorly illustrated m Santa Sophia The Eastern subordination of indi- 
vidual structural members is, at m best, as seen elsewhere, followed b) a 
decorative gam In churches from Persia and Greece to Ravenna and Palermo 
there js a frank suppression ofincjdcntaJ columns, cornices, and edgings, to 
clear the walls for surface decoration Tlie declared logic of structure gives 
way before a logic of the unity of decorative lining To the classicist and the 
mtcllccniahst, tius is deplorable To the lover of glowing garments of colour 
and rhythmic patterning, it is more than justifiable It led to one of the most 
glonous manifestations of colourftilness m tlie whole of world architecture 
Wiihm certam B^nunane churches one may lose oneself in sensuous dchght 

The better examples — seldom surviving without damage or restoracon — 
are m the West In the Tomb of Galla Plaadia at Ravenna and m parts of the 
glonous churches there, in the diapcls at Palermo and in bits that may be 
separated by the ey e ui the Greek monastenes, m Monrealc outside Palermo, 
and m Sc Mark’s at Vemce— m all these one can feel the smoothing of the 
surfaces to receive die all-importani coating of mosaic and flat patterning 
Arch flows into wall, pendentivc leads into drum, drum into cupola, with 
least possible mtemipaou to the eye. The continuous rich Iming is die pro- 
tected feature 

This preparation of the mtenor surfaces of the biulding to lake easily and 
effccQvely a coating of gold and colour and mural design is no longer urn- 
formly condemned m the West as an illogical obscuring of structural truth 
Rather, there is recognized a different logic, which accepts the mosaic as 
typically a Iming matenal, dun, flexible, best seen m large areas, and suffl- 
aendy preaous to warrant the shaping of engineering features to permit its 
most effective use In the best manifestations die structural method will be 
less obscured than fHnkly shaped to the purpose, i c , smoothed dowm, given 
a certam flowing umty 

The arches and vaults, to be sure, are there m oudme But they are softened 
rather than accented at the edges and comers, blunted at the junctures The 
eye soil sees the larger architectural forms, subconsaously is aware of the 
complex of weight-beanng elements, of thrust and stram and support, but it 
IS sansSed because the designen have so frankly declared dieir decoraave 
purpose, sheermg the walls, eschewing columns and frames, moulding the 
structural body to receive the flowmg garment Mosaics added to buildings 
without dm special preparation and declaration arc, of course, utterly il- 
logical and superficial A certam rotmdmg and smoothing of structure are 
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presupposed. That is the reason why so much modem mosaic, merely an 
addirion to architecture, is unsatisfactory. 

At Ravenna on the cast coast of Italy the tomb of Galla Placidia is a nearly 
perfect miniature example of B)'zantmc interior architecture and decoration. 
Built in the mid-fifth century’, it antedates Santa Sophia; it is indeed the 
earliest of sun.nving full-mosaicked structures. It is perfectly the cruciform 
building, with dome at centre — though the exterior sheU over the dome is 
square, which might be Eastern, or due to Lombard influence at some time of 
restoration. Inside, above a 'marble wainscoting, every inch is lined with 
mosaics. Some parts arc pictorial, some craad with abstract or floral orna- 
ment. The filing is studded with stars in a field of blue and green. The 
effect as one goes from the barrenly rugged atmosphere of the brick exterior 
into this enchanting roomful of colour is indescribable. It is, fortunately, 
only one of the experiences of the ccodc richness of B)-2antine art possible 
within a few houn for the visitor to Ravenna. 
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How art came so richly to tlus malinous atj in an East Italian swamp is a 
romantic story that cannot be told in any detail here The malaria helped 
For Ravenna was the refuge of those last emperors of the Western Roman 
Empire, who were harried by the Goths, Vandals, and Huns from the north 
Rome lay exhausted, its \vcalth and its best blood dramed away, its morahty 
sunk to worse than barbarian level, its arts run out Probably the heathen 
from die north were bringing a manliness and honesty and scmi-pnmitivc 
vigour that were necessary to the regeneraaon of the Latins In any ease, 
emperor after emperor had had to compromise ivith arcumsances if not 
run away Ravenna, a Vemcc-hke island toivn, defended by water and 
swamps, was a natural haven At the worst, too, a hard-pressed ruler and his 
court could embark there and shortly be m Constantinople under the protec- 
tion of the bfodier-cmpcror who ruled the Eastern Roman Empire — chough 
at about this time even Constantinople was forced to pay tnbutc to Amla the 
Hun 

Galla Plaadia was the sister of Hononus, one of the emperon who had 
been, figuratively speaking, chased across Italy Her gexn-hke tomb is the 
only surviving important relic of the £nt imperial period at Ravenna, when 
Hononus borrowed naave Byzantme arosts to decorate the new capital m 
nvalry with Constantinople There arc dcscnptions of magnificent churches 
of this fifch-ccntury flowering, but the larger buildings have been destroyed. 
Of the second impcnal penod, however, of about tbe tune of Justinian, there 
are several surpassing monuments Ravenna had then, after going the sad 
way of all Italy, been reclaimed, this tunc by the Eastern Empire An exarch 
or imperial governor had taken residence there, and engaged m extensive 
building enterprises Two of the immense churches were constructed on the 
basilica plan, but were decorated m true Byzantme bnlhancy St. Apolhnare 
Nuovo, and St Apollinare m Classe, the latter outside the town, at what used 
to be the port- A third great church, St. Vitale, not only was decorated in the 
Eastern way, but constructed m typical Byzantine fashion, around a 
central dome supported by a complex of arches' and half-domes 

What gorgeous mosaics the imperial artists spread over all available walls 
may be guessed from the portions that have outwitted tune and the de- 
structive proclivities of man Nowhere in the three churches is there the 
extravagant glitter of Santa Sophia, or the more nnifird brilliancy of the 
near-by mausoleum of Galla Plaadia and the faraway churches of Palermo 
The two basihcas, of course, m the nature of classic budding, offer only 
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Lmtted surfaces to the mosiicist, and St Vitale is more broken up structurally 
than the usual Eastern church — and has been despoiled, moreover, of most of 
Its ongmal decoration Nevertheless, there are rewarding panels and fnezes, 
and occasionally a complete undefilcd apse 

In the basihca at Classe the apse and the wall above arc adorned with a 
mosaic composition that sets forth its message with complete lucidity, but 
still remams superb decoration rather than picture The composition is kept 
flat, the first requirement of mural design, and the whole has the aspect of 
nchpattcming Yethereare wovcnmtoonecomposmonSt Apollmare lead- 
mg ins flock, an emblematic representation of the transfiguration, a double 
procession of sheep going up from Bethlehem and Jerusalem, and a crown- 
mg representation of Chnst and the four Evangelists The figuring is as naive 
and formal as that on the textiles of the East 

In St. ApoUmare Nuovo it is the long figured fnezes, nmnmg the length of 
the nave, that arc most impressive The samts and virgms and martyrs of the 
processions are conceived as befits an impenal court they wear nch clothes 
and bear costly gifts And the suraptuousness carries over into the mosaic 
technique 

In St Vitale the few independent picture-composinons are equally nch in 
effect, but more comment has been evoked by the fact that here the divimty 
daimed by secular rulers is made manifest Not only is the Emperor Justmian 
set out with a halo, but the Empress Theodora wean one too — and very 
handsomely Again the design is flat, the picturing unrealistic, and the decora- 
tive effect opulent and ghttenng 

Mosaic is an art wherein small pieces of stone are set m cemen,t The method 
makes exacmess of drawing difficult, tends away from reahsm and the sort of 
Imear nigglmg that had become standard with the Roman and late Greek 
painters It encourages a flat formalized treatment, and by its resources of 
bnlhant colour it perfeedy played into die hand of the Oriental decorator m- 
teni upon sensuous nchness and colourful glow as well as religious symbolism 

Beyond the colourfulncss and tapestry-hke effect there is noticeably com- 
bined an angulanty of figure with a roundness of handling, due pardy to the 
medium, partly to the bent of the Eastern mind toward formalization rather 
than imitation The same carelessness of natural appearance, the same near- 
abstraction standmg for the man represented the same naive disregard for 
background and shadows, are seen in the manusenpt illuminations of the era 

The Byzantine mosaics afford a Rowing pleasure unique m the history of 
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The Empress Tl eiMiora <i id Hir Retinue Mosaic Si Vilale, Ravenna 
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art They touch the supreme pomt of achievement m this medium The) 
bring the lavish colour and sumptuous patterning of the Onent to Europe m 
a few surviving monuments from that day when a mergmg of the European 
and Asiatic worlds was dreamed over and fought for 

As m other fields the specialists have ngged Byzantme mosaic art with a 
full complement of penods styhsne vanaaons and regional influences The 
Constantmopohtan manner for instance is traced in certam periods and 
phases the early Syrian imagery in others But these arc nuances httle cal- 
culated to aid one who is primarily seeking enjoyment m arc 

The lUununaaons or nimiatures ui early Chnsuan manuscripts are ciidlessl) 
engagmg Here there is a considerable body of Hellenistic and transitiotial 
work before tlic typical Byzantme formalism and stifihess prevail then a 
long penod of typical Byzantme practice and finally the gradual return to- 
ward lUustrationalism and the camera-aspect But the subject belongs rather 
to the medieval chapters and the treatment of art m the monasteries 
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It was the opulent capital, Constantinople, that sent westward the main 
stream of ivories, coloured enamels, illuminations, textiles, and goldsmith's 
work that was to enrich many a minor court and decorate many a major 
and rmnor church fat from the Golden Horn, to revolutionize or transform, 
too, the European conception of the arts until the return to classicism at the 
penod of the Renaissance There were other great producing centres, for 
the Byzantine Empire was far-flung and scores of local admmistrators, 
bishops, and lesser monarchs encouraged the arts Salonika, Antioch, Treb- 
izond, Nic-ea Ephesus, and the ernes of Crete afford separate histones of the 
Byzantine arts 

For Constantinople the years from 330 to the death of Justinian m 565 
had been a first Byzantme Golden Age The biuldmg art and the decorative 
crafts then had flowered in the Church of Santa Sophia and the Church of 
the Hol^ Apostles, and m the surrounding lavish palace groups There the 
magnificence of Roman ostenution had been married to Eastern colour and 
formabsm — a much more sansfaaory spouse, arostically speaking and m the 
light of history, than had been naturalistic classic design 
Efforts had been made, nevertheless, to import the masterpieces of classic 
art and to revive us spirit Theodosius the Great transferred the Olympic 
Games to Constantinople m the late fourth century, along with appropriate 
antiques in the way of statuar) and vases But the Oriental spirit refused to 
give way Some say that die Greeks themselves, after their long retirement 
from creative endeavour during the Hellenistic and Roman eras, had come 
a^vake under Eastern nounshnient of the spirit and must themselves be 
credited as the leading artists of Byzantium It is known that the streams of 
influence from Persia — that too-littlc-rccognizcd fountain of artistic nches — 
continued to flow through diat Golden Age At Constantinople the forms of 
Byzantine an had been dcfimtch and unmisiakabl) set, and countless master- 
pieces had been created, b^ the mid-sixth century 

Between this and a second Golden Age there was a penod of difficulties 
Reaction set m, politicall) and to a lesser extent artistically Perhaps it was 
onlj the inevitable pause that marks the period of paying for hixunous 
splendour, extravagant over-bnilding and over-expansion There was the 
rrouWe m die West, where the barbarian fones were overrunning great 
areas of the Holy Empire and ctvstaUizuig their own rival state To die 
eastw’ard the blazing fire of Islam had spread from Arabia to Persia, and had 
burned away from the Empire the provinces ofSvna and Egypt Even Greece 
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was invaded b) heathens of another sort And the Bulgars, having decimated 
a B)’zantme arm) — and made a kmg* s drmkmg-cup of the emperor’s skull — 
swept down to the very walls of Constantinople itself The threat was re- 
moved presently and pleasantly when a succeedmg Bulgar kmg came over to 
Chnsoanit) InthatwaytooathreatcnmgRussucameundertheswa) ofthc 
Byaantmc Empire 

But the emperors somehow pushed through to a new beginning, drove 
away the Moslems who also had been knodong at the capital’s gates, and 
gradually reclaimed great regions lost to hostile powers A D 843 is the date 
generally set as the bcgmmng of the second Golden Age, and a re-bcginmng 
for Byzantme art In the mterval, however, there occurred a war over art 
which u unique m histoiy What 11 known as the Iconoclast controvers) — 
the idol-breakers’ war — was fought with words, prohibitions, and mam- 
festos, and finall) led to poUaca! overturns and actual mihcar) actions and 
bloodshed Perhaps never before had pictures led men to strap on maJ and 
take up swords 

There had been for man) centuries a stram of non-representaaonal art 
out of die North Asuqc source-land, by which Persia had been strongly 
influenced through all phases of its art. except in those tunes when the earlv 
vvorld<onquerors modelled their culture upon that of the Babylomans 
Abstract motives and near-abstractions based on floral forms were the chief 
elements of ornamental design, animals entered much more largely mto 
representational arts than did the human figure, even Greek and Roman 
obsession wnth die human body failed to affect the Persians profbimdlv 
When humans did appear m pictunng, the Oriental habit was to formalize 
them mto hardly more than heraldic emblems and plastic mouves Art was 
impersonal, stripped of the reality of man’s material, anatomical world- 

This prcdisposiQon ton’ard aI»tractJon and impenonahcy m art had from 
the start gone along with the Byzantme way of thmkmg It is eloqucndy 
evident m the early textiles, sculptured capitals and manuscript illuminations 
Not only does the general disposition of the various elements m pamtmgs 
and mosaics illustrate it, the very figures m murals and icons have given up 
their humanness and sentimental naturalism — so much so that they hasTC 
seemed to the realists “scarecrows” and caricatures. 

Then when Mohammed made his religion out of a miscellany of Hebrew, 
Christian, and Persian theology and tustom. he took o\ cr the Mazdean and 
Hebraic prohibiQon of imagmg Some say that it was the Moslems paradmg 
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this with other superior cultural conceptiom, who fiighteacd the emperors 
of the Byzantine Empire mto takmg sides with the iconoclasts ivithin their 
own church The rulers simply recognized a schism which long had existed, 
for powerful influences had set themselves agamst figurative art long before 
Chiefly there was agitation against the monasteries diat produced a great deal 
of die mmor art There are even those who beheve that the prohibition was 
calculated pnmarvly to cripple the gcowmg power of the monastic element 
in the church Still others give the emperors — Eastern in ongm by now — 
credit for sincerely behevmg that any representation of the Divme in human 
form was impious _ 

On this point Strzygowski quotes Ter-Mkrttchian’s report diat there “arose 
a party which opposed the veneranon of pictures as an un-Chnstian innova- 
tion ” He quotes also an early histonan of Anatolia who, m the seventh 
centuryt wrote that “a great Synod was held in Csesarea, and the pamting of 
pictures m the House of God was sanctioned Hence the painters grew 
arrogant, and wished to place their art above all the other chilrch arts ’’ To 
whi^ the arast-monks sincerely replied “Our art is die means of en- 
lightening old and young alike, whereas but few can read the Holy Scriptures “ 
The actual order against imagmg, m 717, had mote than artistic and 
religious consequences In the East picture-making continued, sometimes m 
more or less open defiance of the higher powers, or again clandestinely, 
though more energy chan before went mto illuminated manuscripts, which 
could be easily hidden, and less mto murals But there was a funous destruc- 
tion of mosaics, frescoes, and icons throughout the Empire 
The pohtical results, however, concerned the whole delicate relationship of 
Byzannum and Rome There had been grosvmg a division of mtcrest between 
the reviving Western Holy Empire and the troubled Eastern Christian 
Rome had got the forms of its art largely from the East Now m effect the 
East was rcpudiatmg what it had unposed upon the West Both parties seized 
upon the question of "idolatrous” art as a convement issue, and actually 
fought m the field over it By 800 the Roman Church had completed the spht 
from the Eastern, henceforth Orthodox Church, and through his astute 
pohtical alliance with Chaticroagne the Pope could defy any further attempt 
to subjugate the West As a consequence, reprcscntauonal art was to be fully 
developed as a legitimate prop of rehgious faith m all the Latm and Germanic 
countries 

In the East the iconoclasts prevailed for a httlc more than a ccntuiy What 
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St Peter Cloisonne enamel Byzanone 
[Courtesy Metropohtan Museum of Art] 


treasures of art were then destroyed no one wiU ever know The destruction 
of Catholic art at the time of the Reformation m Flanders and Holland and 
Germany, can hardly have been more catastrophic But there was one off- 
setting gam particularly for Europe great numbers of artists and craftsmen 
more true to art than to the letter of churtJi law migrated to the centres 
of Western spiritual and cultural endeavour Doubdess large quantities of 
ivones enamels icons and manusenpts were then transported to the Western 
countnes 

When the iconoclasts at last lost dieir hold on the Eastern rulmg power — 
representational imaging was again legalized m the Orthodox Church in 843 
— there w as an inimediatc Bowermg of the typical Byzantine arts This is the 
beginmng of the so-<alled Second Golden Age As regards the Bj’zanone 
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capital, the period is generally dated from 843 to the sack of Constantinople 
by the brother-Chnsoans of the Latm Church in 1204 three and one-half 
centuncs of almost uninterrupted production of works of art and luxury 
prosperity returns, the sumptuous and extravagant court is re-estabhshed, 
xni a\\ lint ifi'ti 

Agam there are the magnificent imperial palaces and the gorgeously 
decorated churches The mosaic art is earned on to more spectacular and 
memorable achievements, always in Chns&an mythology and symbohsm, 
with the golden background or underlay now standard The monuments are 
to be seen not only at Constantinople, Salonika, and Daphne but in faraway 
Venice and Sialy But just here it seems wise to turn to those lesser arts 
■which mirror the glow and spint of Byzantium m pictures and baubles that 
can be held m the palm of the hand 
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The enamels capture the colourfulness and vigour of the larger arts to an 
extraordmary degree The colours are lustrous and bnlhant, though on 
occasion they arc brought to the subdest balance of nuances, or trusted over 
and almost muted The technique, unlike that of European miniature paint- 
ing lends itself to broad effect and formalized rhythmic orchestration The 
backgrounds are suppressed, the plasoc penetration is shght But nothing 
could be more vital, vigorous, and elegant than these miniature portraits 
and icons and decorative mcdalhons 

The Byzantine enamels folloNv upon an earlier Persian development, 
which, however, had been distinguished by a lesser mastery The techmque 
had been perfected in Persia, though the craft had been known to several 
more anaent civilizations, m both East and West The first known reference 
to enamcUmg is said to be that of Philostratus, of the third century, who 
reported that “the batbanans of the regions of the ocean arc skilled m fusing 
colours on heated brass, which become hard as stone, and render the orna- 
ment thus produced durable ” 

In the Bj-zantme work the divmons between colours arc m gold line Gold 
wire was flattened, and fastened, edge^o, to the metal background, forming 
the outlines of the design Then the separated areas were filled \wth enamel 
(glass powder worked to a paste) and fired When the surface was polished, 
the effect was as lustrous as porcclam-pamong, but w^th its own charactensne 
body-deep colouring and posteresque conventionalization 

In general this was an accessory art, the enamel plaques and medallions 
being used for ennehment of crowns, book-covers, icon frames, and altar- 
fionts — as seen today in the famous Palo d’Oro in St Mark’s at Venice 
There are, too, independent jc%vel-Iikc objects such as the so-called Bcrcsfbrd 
Hope Cross m the Victona and Albert Museum Sometimes the medallions 
decorated royal or ecclesiasacal robes Agam the rehquanes — the coverings 
for such sacred rebes as bits of the True Cross or saints’ bones — ^were natural 
settmgs for this sort of sumptuous bcjewclhng But today in the museums 
there are more of the enamds to be seen separated from their ongmal back- 
ground and purpose. In no way are they unworthy when facing the world 
sJone, when judged for their selfcontamed asthcoc merits The notable 
senes at the Metropohtan Museum of Art is a sheer joy to the eye 

If the enamels have a certam affinity wnth the glowing Byzantine mosaics, 
the icons are similarly a miniature form not distantly related to both painted 
fresco and mosaic mural There were, by die way. small portable mosaic 
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The Aiiinmaalion. Portable mosaic 
[Courtesy Vietona and Albert Miisaim] 


pictures But the examples surviving today are hardly sufficient to demand 
attennon. The pamted icons, on the other hand, can be seen in all museums 
and in remaining Orthodox diurchcs and homes. Until the revolution of 
1917, Russia was strewn with them. 

The name icon — meaning merely “image,” from the Greek eikon — ^has 
been narrowed to designate the small portraits of sacred personages set up by 
the faithful of the Orthodox Church as olgects of devotion or aids to worship. 
“Portrait” is perhaps a misleading word m this connexion, for the icons in 
general are stiffly formahzed, abst ra c te d, conventional. The images have been 
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Thcophaiics tlic Greek Tie Axes i Icon of tl c No\ i,orod school 
Russ a i4tlicCTttr\ fC rresj Hit rrCaUcrcsJ 


made in great numbers contuiuousl) from about the sc\entli century to the 
twentieth and to this da) sometPiingorthcongmal gold and bnlhant-colour 
atmosphere clings to tlieni The ground was usually a panel of gilded wood 
though sometimes metal The picmrc was painted on this and the outlines 
were then cut tliroi qli to disclose the giltbaicatli T^pcs of portraiture were 
earl) established and there arc a fetv persisting manners of execution It is 
likely that icons of tins vers sort were common as far back as iconoclast days 
but the greater number of known examples dates from the twelfth century 
and later There arc lists of known masters of the craft particularly those of 
Russia where Orthodox Church art traditions were fostered after the fall of 
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Crii(ifiMt>t Ivor), lOlh-mh ccntiiry 
|Cc'iiri«y Alftfi'j olirnn MM<o»n vf /Irt] 


the Byzantine Empire It may be tliat no otlier field among the smaller arts is 
so nch m ventaWc masterpieces 

Sculpture in the large ^^as not an outstandmg Byzantme art A ccrtaui 
amount of architectural sculpture — capitals and ornamental columns — may 
be said to be m the round But perhaps on second vici\ each piece Mill prove 
a sort of juncture ot se\ eral rehefs The a\ trage capital is solidlj round, Mnth 
tlie typical B)zantine blunted roiuidncss, but from the point of \ie\\ of 
decoranon it is one more place for a low-ixlief composition 

The deeply incised but carefully unified panel-carving wluch is more 
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often assoaated wth the Moslem flowenng, culminatmg m the arabesque, 
\\a$ onginall) a Persian-S)-nan-Chnstian art In Coptic Egypt, m SjTian 
monastenes, m Santa Sophia at Constananoplc, in the Ravenna churches, at 
Monreale and Palenno, the same nchl) carv cd fncres and capitals and pilaster- 
panels arc to be found The vitality combined wnth intricacy, the vigorous 
movement combmed vvitli delicate tracery, pcnist through an extraordi- 
nanly large range of examples 

But the unique Byzantme achievement vnthm the art of sculpture is m the 
ivoncs It may be that the sentiment that discouraged imaging precluded the 
cuttmg of monumental statues*, but there was no such prohibition of minia- 
ture rehefs The typical Eastern Harness is here contmued (It vvill be re- 
membered that the Scythian animals, w hen they arc, rarely , m the round, are 
partly Battened, tow’ard a vvalcr-fbmi Hindu sculpture, like the By’zannnc 
most strongly m debt to Persia and to the Scsthian steppe-art, is litcwise most 
effective m relief, except for the Buddhas ) Here too the charactensoc 
Byzantme formalism rounds the outline, place the subject-elements with 
decorative near symmetry Among the accesone arc typical Bj’zantme 
acchiteccural elements the round arch, the column traced over with abstract 
patterning the arabeque panel 

The ivory carvmgs, indeed, are perfectly m the spint of the enamels and 
the icons There is the same mastery of space-filling, of melodic disposition of 
figures, of amwermg ornamental rhythms, and something, too, of the same 
elegance and — insofar as this uncoloured medium can be said to have it — 
colouifulness 

The ivones, like the enamels, were oftener considered accessory decora- 
tions than mdependenc works of art. Although they w ere common as semi- 
mdependent dipt) chs and tnptychs for altars or private chapels, they usually 
ornament book-covers, caskets, even thrones The plaques, sometimes obvi- 
ously a single leaf detached from mptych or polyptych, are found today in 
all the larger museums, and m great abundance in the treasunes of Cathohe 
cathedrals and churches, whither they were brought in anaent days as gifts 
oif efcr or as spuiJs csrrrod house hj dso Cmssdces — irAv;? it cse &eit- 

class looters as well as avengers of infidel blasphemies The output of Con- 

• Ttiere ue ■ len' exapcioni aat2h\f t colosal lUOte vf »a eapenr mih Uta tnas tod ]tgi aofvir 
Euletu in Souttern Itily uid < high rel ef group deewinng an outer corner of tic Treirury of St 
MirV s Venice end there arc nmnerous treiuicioiul dumpies of tic Dbk when ertuu tried to eeruniLite 
Romin end Kellenutie portraiture to Onencal metioi But ^ idea of monumental tculpcure nmpl/ did 
not prevail 
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Christ 0tt the Cross Relief panel 
[Courtesy MeliopoUtan Museum of Aril 


stantinopobtan ivory studios must have been enormous in the Golden Age, 
and other centres ate known for spcaaUzed types withm the craft. 

The ivory carvings, of course, deal primarily witli Christian iconography, 
though there are excursions into glonfication of the emperors. A favourite 
subject was Christ crowning the emperor and empress, as in tire heaunfully 
balanced decorative plaque in the Bibhoth^ue Nationale at Paris. Sometimes 
the subject is an out-and-out celebration of die ruler alone, without reUgious 
- attributes or significance; but more common are the icon-Ukc images of the 
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Virgin, or the Virgin and Child, the Christ, or the apostles— often in groups, 
sometimes m a full episodic composition, though treated with the conven- 
tionalism of heraldic emblems 

From these mdividual pieces the rehes range to such a composite work as 
the bishop’s throne or cathedra of Maximian, still preserved in Ravenna 
This veritable monument of the ivory-carvcr’s art dates back to the sixth 
century, and is asenbed by experts to Syrian or possibly Egyptian craftsmen 
(certain details suggest Eastern Mediterranean geography and fauna) The 
chair IS actually a composition of carefully joined isory plaques As usual m 
the better Oriental work, the design bears inspection either as a whole, as a 
synthesized unit, or for the perfection of each panel-composition or pat- 
terned area 

The elegance and decorative colourfulncss of the immature mosaic, enamel, 
and ivory plaque can be found throughout a wider range of “minor” arts 
There are metal works of the artificcn in gold silver, and bronze which arc 
every bit as masterly and engaging crosses and chalices and platters, and 
ornamental shields nchly figured. There are metal icons, and all through the 
later centunes Russia has earned on the tradiaon of shnne figures on pamted 
board-paneb enriched with metal plates, often m repousse designs and with 
preaous stones sec in 

The textiles may serve to complete the roster of arts in little which partake 
of the larger colourfulness and decorativeness of Byzantine gemus The 
figured cloth of gold, the embroidered robes, the woven linens, are of that 
general family that looks to Persia as source Their spcaal beauty, largeness of 
conception vigorous floral and animal designs, and rich colouring have per- 
haps been suffiacndy desenbed earlier in the chapter, where Copnc textile 
art IS analysed and illustrated. The true Byzantine work is perhaps a little less 
distinctive, more directly derived from Sassanian Persia but the artisans 
went on later to special types and variations, and the elaborate vestments of 
Chnstian pnests both East and West seem descended from the opulent tex- 
tiles of the Byzantine workshops 

The story of Byzantine art is hterally never done. The reader should be 
reminded specifically of the treasuries of typical works at Vemcc and in the 
Odes of Sicily But it is more important to recall that never before or after 
was a great school of art to send forth streams of influence and of actual works 
to so many countries and through so long a period of time. It was in the third 
and fourth orntuncs that Rome began to show mosaics m the Eastern style. 



St Mark’s Church, Venice most colourful of Byzantine monuments in the West 
Elcvcutli century. wiUi later additions 


It was seven centunes later that tlic Romanesque art of Northern Italy, 
France, and Germany was brought forth, on foundations more Byzantmc 
than classic or “barbarian ” Agam m the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
there was a renaissance m the territory soil belongmg to the Eastern Church 
Nor were some parts of Europe even at the opening of the twentieth century 
innocent of monastery-studios carrying on the icon-tradition 

Until recently mural painting had known scant mention m lustories of 
Byzantmc art Nor were Western scholars other than loath to concede a 
denvanon of Italian pamtmg from the Byzantme It was considered more 
scemlj that European rehgious art be shown forth as a reflowermg of the 
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clainc. E)es educated to naturalum saw the Eastern product as impossibly 
stiff and coarse, and m no ^vay worth) of recognition as the ancestor of 
Sicncsc and Florentine loveliness Today the decisive influence of the East is 
recognized, and every c\ olunonary step from Byzantme iconographicpaint- 
mg to the normal Western art as developed by Ducao and Giotto can be 
illustrated. The speaal methods and idioms had been brought to, or echoed 
m, Rome, Ravenna, and Vcmcc at vanous dates from the fifth century to the 
twelfth, and there is ewdence of even more direct lineage m the actual half- 
century during w hich Cimabuc and Duoao w ere aenv c records tell of Greek 
pamters’ commg then to Central Italy 
On their own account, moreover, the stnctly formalized B)'zantme frescoes 
and mosaics arc found to be characterized by the virtues of mtense plastic 
life and nch decorative figuring It is recognized too that seldom in the 
history of the arts has a type of expression persuted so long unchanged. There 
arc lUummauons and mosaics and frescoes of the fifth and sixth centimes m 
which one can recognize those chatactensnes of opulent patterning, soffi) 
rhythmic figuring, and posteresque flamess which are evident m the more 
mature Byzantme paintmg of the tenth and elev enth centuries, and agam in 
the beautiful murals of the fourteenth and the fifteenth. 

It IS the later things that have recently exated lovers of formalized art, as 
examples were rediscovered m Greece, Macedonia, Crete, Constannnoplc, 
and the Balkan countnes Western students are finding it worth while to 
make pilgiunages to the monastery at Daphne, where the walls were painted 
m the eleventh century, and to Mount Athos and Mistra, where the later 
Byzantine renaissance is illustrated, ti Constantinople, m the Kahnyeh Djarm, 
which had been the Christian Church of the Chora, the decorations, datmg 
fiom the fourteenth century, arc not less than mastcrlj Thus is made known 
a monumental art, growTi up beside the little icon, which like it combines 
the virtues of the arts of East and West. 
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Persirt, Arnijw, rtUfl tlic TiHc of Moslem Art 


I s THE dninia of art as it has been recorded, Persia has had a stepchild’s role 
Seldom given major credit looked down upon from the cmmcncc of 
classic culture, neglected b) historians because the bod) of its art is scattered, 
Persia nevertheless has done more of the hard w ork of ongmauon, cr^Ttalliza- 
tion, and transmission of the spirit and style of the art of the Onent than an) 
other avihzation The Persian name turns up casuall) in the chronicles of 
ever) culture from Spam to China Persian style-marks even identifiable 
moaves, can be traced m works scattered from Baghdad to Arles and Kair- 
wan and Cordoba, m the other direction from Ispahan to India, Cambodia, 
and Pol)'ne3U, and only a little less directly to Sakkara m Egypt, to Kiev m 
Ukramia, and to By’zantmc Athens A silken banner treasured by the Japanese 
m a shnne at Nara smcc the nmth century bears a Persian design Charle- 
magne was wrapped for bunal m a Persian shroud A Persian architect w'as 
specially summoned to design Tamerlane s tomb It may be added that the 
Persian rug or its derivative is still standard on European and Amencan floors 
It IS only withm the past generation that art histonans have rccogmzed 
Persia’s part as other than secondary, but gradually a devoted group of 
mvesugators has brought to light the evidence that makes mandatory the 
assignment of a major role to this country From the role of the low and un- 
assummg stepchild, Persia is recast as protagonist m the play and counterplay 
of Asiauc cultural development It may be fiut Iran will yet be rccogmzed as 
the mother of the Oncntal arts 

After the decay of Babylon and the disappearance of her realistic arts, it 
was the Persians who became the outstandmg bmlders and the most ac- 
complished craftsmen m Asia An mvasion from Persia gave India the 
Brahmin caste and therefore the Brahman and Buddhist arts, and this m- 
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flucncc went to shape the surpassing sculpture of Java and Cambodia and 
Champa Through a northern route the franian and Indian cultures were 
welcomed into Chma, where actual Persian compositions are foiuid m 
figured silks Tibet, Turkestan, Armenu, Syria, these all drew from the one 
centre, Arabia, too, and even Chrutiaii Egypt and Abyssinia, in a comer of 
Afnea that has more affinity with its Eastern than its Western conquerors 
Finally it was Persia that detemiincd the Moslem arts, whether arch and 
dome, or wooden or stone arabesque, or tcvtilc or pottery or metalsmithing 
It IS essentially an Iranian stamp that is upon the wares of Samarkand, Bagh- 
dad, Damascus, Cairo, and Tangier 

In a sense the Moliammedans conquered Persia, but at the most the 
Persians took over an incipient Arabian-Mohaimnedan art based on their 
own, reshaped it, and sent out designers and craftsmen for the glory of Islam 
In this matter of Persia and Islam, the former may, indeed, be thought of a> 
the ages-old fostenng civilization For twelve centimes, from the first 
Iranian conquest of Egypt, Lydia, and Babylon to the founding of the 
Moslem rehgtoii, the Medes and Persians and Parthians and Sassanians had 
been developing a tradition and a way of art Raaallj of one stock, and cul- 
turally of one type, after the inadciital revolutions and assimilanons, they had 
fixed a recognizable style and nurtured out of it culmres far and near Islam 
on the other hand, w as a sudden raging fire of faith and evangelism, which 
picked up this typically Onental art and respread it over half the known 
world 

From an absolute Vle^v, Mohammed and his bedouin followers had no art 
Their nearest assoaates, the Jews, although finely hterarj , likewise had no 
gifts of architecture, ornamentation, and craftswork to hand on Persia, 
richly endowed with the scnsuous-artistic spirit, quickly embracing the new 
rehgion v/hen invaded by the fanatic Moslem hordes, had the creative 
faculty that was complementary to Arab faidi Persia again was ongmator, 
Islam was instrument 

The background of Iranian culture might be hkened to one of those 
matchless Persian rugs m which smouldering fires of colour are more im- 
portant than any dcfimte design in which elusive themes are discovered, 
lost, and rediscovered Through it all, too elusive yet for actual recording is 
an element out of the Eurasian steppe art, the animal art once kiiovm as 
Scvthian, from the Russun-Sibcnan pbins country to which Persia is a 
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Figure from bridle bit Bronze, Lunstan, about 6ili century n c 
[Courtesy Oricnfal Iiistilutc, U»wcrs>l) of C/nftrgi)] 

natural southern gateway Only once did tins Northern Oriental art appear 
m Persia m its purest, nearly pnmiUvc form the Lunstan bronzes are as 
typical as the actual Siberian works or the Fir Eastern examples from the 
Ordos Desert adjoinmg China 

Recovered from the tombs of anaent warnors, m Western Persia, the 
Lunstan relics arc vigorously decorative The motives are usually ammal 
figures conventionalized almost to the point of abstraction The intent of the 
artist-craftsman is invariably decorative rather than illustrative Here appear 
the style-marks that will be met again and again in Iranian history the 
vigorous, vinle, strongly accented mam movement, m a composition only 
slightly asymmetrical, and the introduction of contrastmg areas of formalized 
pattermng 
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Vase with figures Bronze Lutistan Collection M and R Slora 
[Photo Courtesy American Inst lute for Ira iien Art and Arc/iteology] 

The Persians first appear m recorded history descending from the franran 
fugWands to menace tfie Baby/onian communities As toW m an earficr 
chapter Cyrus and his immediate successors m the sixth century b c. toppled 
over one after anotlier of the over-expanded or exhausted nations of the 
Eastern Mediterranean Lydia Egypt Babylon By 525 b c the Penian 
Empire was the greatest m extent known to human history up to that time 
The conquering Acha:menid dynasty, which established the first recogmz- 
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Jhex. Bronze, Aclisnicnid penod Collettion Oscar Raphael, London 
[Photo, courtesy American Institute for Iranian Art and Archetolo^y] 


ably Persian culture, lasted wo ccrmirics — until in 331 d.c., after a failure to 
break through ilic wesward bamcr set up by Greece, it in turn finds itself 
exhausted (and perhaps over-luxunous) and falls before the triumphant 
march of Alexander. 

The Achxmenid artists had proved more adaptive of foreign notions than 
independently creauve; though what they took from Babylon and Egypt 
and, later and less notably, from Greece was respoken with a Persian accent: 
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flowing ultimately, in more colourful and more abstract form, into a distinc- 
tive national expression As noted in the chapter on the ancient Near East, 
the Acha:iricmds had seen the great palaces of their \3ssals, the Mesopotamian 
kings, as they had seen the vast hypostylc lialls ot the conquered Egyptians, 
and had believed that their own greatness as world conquerors should be 
celebrated by equally impressive structures The resulting regal palaces and 
audience halls at Persepolis and Susa, as judged toda) in fragments and 
partial restoration, exhibit at once the mixed nature of their derivation and a 
distinctive Persian contnbution, evident chiefly m a fcelmg lor grace, styliza- 
tion, and integrity of oniament, with colourfuhicss 

In the sculpture there was less realism, more formalization, than in the 
Babylonian prototype In architectural members there appeared a greater 
elegance, an advance toward a dignified “sjstcm*' of building Alreadj in 
certain sculptural accessories and bits there had resulted a combination of 
virtues destined to he at the heart of Persian art through all aftcr-ccntunes a 
masterl) sense of space-filling, with vigour of movement preserved within 
nch all-over effect 

There followed several centuries of rule by invaders, first the Alexandrian 
Greeks, then the Parthians It is supposed that when Alexander came, he 
brought his own sculptors and artificers, and that he left them to practise in 
the cines he founded It was m Babylon, on the way back from his Persian 
adventure, that the great dictator died When the newly expanded empire 
immediately, and naturally, fell to pieces, the Iranian lands were allotted to 
the dead emperor’s general Sclcucus, who established in Persia the non- 
Persian Seleucid dynasty, but the immigrant sculptors and the efforts of the 
alien rulers to bring m Western culture seem to have had little effect Instead 
of showing the influence of Hellenistic naturalism, the next marked phases 
are more stnkingly than before decorative and near-abstract The larger 
monuments of the tune have almost wholl) disappeared TJiac disappearance 
m Itself suggests the minor effect of this mvasion The point ma) be that the 
Persians artistically were more avilized than their conqueron At any rate it 
was their culture that persuted 

As early as b c the Parrhiaus, a people of the northeastern steppe 
group, began to exert pressure on the Sclcuads, and m 140 B c they in turn 
took over all Persia The succeeding Parthun dynasty was, one might say, 
Pcrsianizcd ScyThian To one who know^ the Scythian or steppe art, and 
later Persian art, it would seem that dm is a major link in the chain that w as to 
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BiiiriHeaJ Omamciuon a handle bron?e AcIiTmcnid penod Cilltciion Eiistache 
<Je Lore), Pans [Phan eourusy Ameruan Jmliluu f>r Jramau Art and Areliathji)] 


result m Sassaiuan potter) textiles, and metalwork, and so to influence the 
Byzantme and Moslem cultures The rehes are rare but eloquent 
Here history deals bncfl) with penods that actuall) cover centuries It is 
best to pick up the thread of art with the important Sassanian era (a d 226 - 
641), which IS marked by the enthusiastic recapturing of the old mastery 
The works are of a characteristic sort and they indicate that the ideals of the 
Achxmenid emperon, as developed at Susa and Persepolis, had been more or 
less consciously fostered by artists and craftsmen m the mtervenmg troubled 
centuries Ardashir, the founder of the Sassanian line of emperors, claimed 
descent from the Achxmeiud house He estabhshed a capital at c'tesiphon 
over m old Babylonia — and again the arts flourished 
Thr bnllimt brocades of the time ma) be taken as index of the luxunous 
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yet refined culture of the reviving empire There are experts who place them 
as the supreme expression of man's gemus m the textile medium The com- 
positions are broadly conceived The figures are large yet are held withm 
ngid and dehcatc mathematical patterning, m circles or diapered webs or 
mtcrtwincd bands The figure-dominant or subject-moavc may be a for- 
malized animal or flower or an heraldically summarized human bemg It is 
this that affords the vigour, the plastic hvingness The patterned frame and 
traced-over areas act as a confinmg field and a decorative rcstramt Despite 
the essential vitahty, there is a lync dehcacy or fastidiousness m the handhng 
The splendour is made a quiet one 

One stresses this particular Persian styhzanon because the Western road of 
art has led directly away from it Whether in silks or pottery or figured 
metab, the Persian design seems to say art must be vital, hving, colourful, 
instinct ivitb movement, but the art of a cultured pocac people must be, no 
less, stnctly formalized, rhythmic, restrained • 

The Penian’s is the crafbman’s approach, not that of the hmner who sets 
out to copy a naturally beaunfui o^ect, or to idealize one Jess beaunful, or to 
celebrate a person oc a god Up to a certain controUed point, the Onencal 
finds moaves m representation But as artist, he is at the far pole fiom the 
anatomical, ideahzmg representaaonal art of the Greeks Hu search for hving- 
ness will not lead mto Western preoccupation with the personal and the sen- 
timental, nor, on the other hand, toward the photographic and the “nat- 
ural “ 

It u nature’s busmess, says the Persian, to create the natural, the arnst s 
busmess u to create new plastic forms, new rhythms, conditioned by the 
special virtues and potenoahnes of the medium he ts usmg He never forgets 
the abstract order, the rhythmic vstaJity, the melodic Fullness, dmnetectsac 
of the decorator In hu work there is always something of the carpet, the 
tapestry, the flat-lying field of conmved design, httle of the realut’s svindow 
upon life There is the bowl-shape to be remembered, the panel to be filled, 
the surface that cushions the eye to be respected. 

The Sassaman stuffs bcaunfixITy ifliistnite tfus way of conceiving the design, 
of fillin g space colourfuUy, even luxunously There u close affimty with the 
Syrian and the Coptic cloths of the same centunes, svith die probability of 
prior ongin lying m Persia In any case the c en tres of manufacture were 
closely r^ted, and from them went out the designs and the crafcsmamhip 
that determined B)’zannne design Uiere arc legends of the extravagant 
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Silk tissue, 



NMihgnffins and deer rcrsianorMcsopottmian ntli or i2ih century 
[CoHr/esy Tevitle Mmtum tf the District of Cohimhia] 


quanaacs of Sassanian stuifs exponed to the order of the late Roman em- 
perors of the West, and records of lovely Persian fabrics brought back later 
by the Crmadcrs Male is sviUing to credit the glory of the svmdows at 
Chartres partly to the inspiraaon of Sassanian tapestnes 

The ammals as they appear m Pcnian silks— as also m pottery and metal- 

arc— are worth speaal study They are gorgeously spinted. nobly ahvc 
The links between these and the Lunstan bronzes arc stall lost, one may go 
back instead to the bulls of the Susa sculptured capitals, to the possibly re- 
lated horses and stags of the Sanchi gates, Indu’s oldest sculptural monument 
In latest and m carhest manifestation there is the vinhty seen m the Chinese 
Han ammals 

Subjects aside from ammab, when representational rather than abstract, arc 
likely to deal v-ith objects and scenes approprute to the restrained luxunous- 
ness of the art-using classes with gardens and liuntmg episodes and courd) 
routme The visual arts accommodated themselves to a ivay of life, reflected 
a pococ or lync aspect of gende hving There is, too, a geograpbc and 
chmanc correspondence, an appropriateness to environment, as fitting as the 
lushness of Hindu art to its fecund land The Penian park-hke landscapes and 
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the palace gardens minicmonally celebrated b) the poets arc implicit in 
these designs 

"Where the picture element, as a document from nature, sensibly exists, 
the drawing is formal and summary There is no perspective There are no 
shadows The designs are not the less full and MtaJ on this account Rather, 
Ime Carnes a greater burden of cxpressivaiess Contours become marvel- 
lous!)'- energetic The more delicate features arc traced svith rare feeling and 
subtlety All-over pattcniuig is used cxccptionallj for ennebment and 
variation 

In a collection m Leningrad there are Persian silver platters and sessels 
which arc counted among the foremost treasures of figured metal m all die 
world Into this art the Sassaman craftsmen ha% c earned over the vigour, the 
decoranveness and the colourfulncss we have noted m textile design The 
process IS in general that known as repousse m which a relief design b 
punched or hammered up from the back The compositions, as before, are 
notable for vinlicy of design and for the tnie Persian minor rhythms in formal 
patterning 

These distinctive virtues arc found also within thehmitationsofthejewcl- 
ler’s medium, in the gold armlet which forms part of the same ‘ Treasure of 
the Oxus” m Leningrad The enamels have been lost out of the cloisons but 
the piece could hardly have a greater effect of nch ornamentahsm than now 
And here again arc the spirited animab The whole is finely simple yet in- 
tncatcly decoratwe Penian cloisonne works arc fairly rare, but it svas 
Persian artists who at this tune perfected the ancient Lgypnan technique, 
and handed it on to Byzanuum and to China 

Sassaman monumental art ts but poorly represented comparatively, in 
surviving statues and buildings 'Iliis circumstance is partly due to the fanati- 
cism of tlie invading Moslems Thci destroy ed a great deal of sculpture, be- 
cause of the Koran’s prohibition of human representation in art The Moguls 
too razed enure cities Most of the important sculpture remaining is badly 
defaerd as rxo the xocL-cut tombs of the emperors at Naksh-i-Rustum 
Even the finest works of the iiunor arts might siniilarly be little known to 
later collectors had not the products of Persia been sought after in bordering 
coimtnes and c\ en as far as Ital\ and Chma The collection of figured vessels 
and jeweU in Russia is supposed to have crossed the border in trade for 
northern fun 
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A further reason for lack of figures comparable to those of Egypt, India, 
or Gothic Europe hes m the nature of the Persian Zoroastrian religion This 
enlightened faith discouraged the making of devotional images, although not 
prohibiting representational art m other than rehgious channels The sculp- 
tural impulse was turned into metalwares, minor crafts, and near-abstract 
decorative accessories for archttccture 

The great vault of the palace at Ctcsiphon is the chief exhibit indicating 
the original grandeur and magnificence of Sassanian architecture Although 
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the structure was almost destroyed, and was looted of fabulous treasures in 
the uay of furnishings, the immaisc \ault of die tlironc room and the adjacent 
walls afford mute testunony to the monumental luxunousness of sixth-cen- 
tury Persian budding 

The rums, however, arc such that dicy appeal historically radicr than m- 
tnnsically. How much of die ^vay of buildmg is Persian, m the sense of bemg 
an origmal growth of this land, is problematic Stnicturally this is an archi- 
tecture of arch, vault, and dome From it was to develop the Moslem system 
of bmldmg, after the mvasion Something of the sort is also the ancestor of 
the early Christian church upon which the Byzantmc style W'as founded. 
There are investigators who prefer to divide the credit between Persia and 
Syria Others trace the development, though as yet on hardly sufScient evi- 
dence, to anaent Babylon, where the barrel vauJr was known But m the 
hght of recent investigations by Strzygowski, Persia, with Armcma con- 
tnbuting, seems the likchcst crcaove source of both the ByTontme and the 
Moslem architectural impulse 

The art of the Mohammedans, commonly thought of as Arab art, was not 
onginated by the culture for which it is thus named, nor are its centres of 
produenoQ or its masterpieces to be found importandy in its “name” land. 
Although that land gave a name to its outstanding decoram e feature — the 
arabesque — it was elsewhere that Islamic art had its roots and developed its 
distmcnvc flower The roots, as we have seen, were largely Persian The full 
flower is less to be observed in Mecca and Medma than m Ispahan and 
Baghdad, m Damascus, Samarkand, Cairo, Granada 

A century before Constantine founded his Eastern capital and enfolded 
the Chnsoan masses wudun the Byzantine Empire, Ardashir had established 
the Sassanid dynasty in Persia Long before Jusnnian built Santa Sophia, 
Persian amsts had created the Sassantan masterpieces of silken brocades and 
silver vessels and enamelled jeweb The two bodies of art, Persian and 
Byzantmc, had grown side by side But pohacally these two empires had, 
off and on for generations, been at each other’s throat By the opening of the 
seventh century both were exhausted with the dram of repeated wars 
Chosroes II of Penia had conquered ^ypt and SyTia and Asu Minor, and 
had brought his armies to the gates of Constantinople, he had, moreover, 
temblj affronted the Chnstuns by marchmg mto Jerusalem and marching 
away again with the most venerated Christian relic, the Cross on which 
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Rock-cut tomb of Dsnus Naksh-i-Rustum 
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Jttus had been cruaficd Then the fortunes fluctuated and turned temporarily 
to Herachus, the Byaantme emperor It was at this moment that Mohammed, 
after his years of patient and impatient dreaming, studying, and plotting, 
won over his own Arabian people and daringly set out to subjugate the world 
for Allah 

It IS related that in 628 Mohammed sent identical notes to the emperors of 
the two vast empires to the northward of his unimportant state — if one can 
call the wandering bedouins and the clusters of traders’ houses on the caravan 
routes a state The notes were m the nature of an ultimatum They called 
upon the two emperors — and mdecd upon all the rulers of the earth — to 
change heavenly masters and to serve thenceforward the One and Only God 
They were signed “Mohammed, the Prophet of God ” Herachus is not 
known to have rephed, but Kavadh of Persia was outraged The incident is 
thus succinctly reported by H G Wdls m The Outline of History 

At Ctesiphon they knew more about dus Muhammed He was said to be a Ure- 
some false prophet, who had mated Yemen, the nch province of Southern Arabia, 
toicbclagamsitheKingofKmgs Kavadh was mudi occupied with affain Hehad 
deposed and murdered his father, Ckosroes 11, and he was attempting to reorganize 
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tile Penian niilitarv forces He tore up the letter, flinip the fragnieiiB at the 
cn\o%, and hade him begone 

When this was told to the sender, far amay in the squalid little town of Medina, 
he was very angr) ‘‘£ven so, O Lord*” he med, “rend thou his kingdom from 
him ” 

Within a decade Persia had been subdued and added to the Islamic state. 
Even more quickly the Prophets followers snatched at the edges of the 
Byzantme realm The) took S)m fioni the tired Chmtuns without senous 
effort, even to Antioch Shortly they had got up into Armenia, and down into 
Egypt 

It does not matter herejust how the fire of Islam spread Groups of Arabs 
within Persu and Byzantine lands, who had been nommally Christians, or 
who had accommodatmgly professed thcimelvcs Zoroastnans or Maiu- 
chxans, \vcnt over easily to their brethren’s faith There were manyje%vs 
easdy swayed too But mostly it was because of the inadequacy of the nes 
that held vanquished peoples m “loyalty” to one emperor or the other. The 
new conquerors v. ere fired \vich an ardent faith, of the sort that breeds leaders 
and martyrs Armed opposition melted before this kind of hoi) crusading 
Most of the populaaon merely drifted over 

Mohammedanism began with puritan bebef m the simple things The 
Cabph Omar, within a decade after Mohammed’s death, heard that one of 
his governors had occupied a luxurious palace on the old imperial Persian 
model Immedutely he ordered the oSendtng one to tear the palace doivn, 
and he mquired aadly if the governor really wanted to be like the magnificent 
infidel emperors, and to follow them to Hell Wells retells an equally perti- 
nent episode about Omar’s entry mto Jerusalem 

Jerusalem made a pecubar condition for its surrender nie aty would give itself 
only to the Caliph Omar m person He came the six-hundred-milc journey 
with only one attendant, he was mounted on a camel, and a bag of barley, another 
of dates, a water-skin, and a wooden pbttcr were his provision for the journey 
He was met outside the aty by his chief captains robed splendidly m silks and with 
jwiJ/ Jicvsef At £bxf amaxiDg sigbr ibf rJd man was owjrcwnf wuh 

rage He shpped down from his saddle, scrabbled up dirt and stones with his hands, 
and pelted these fine gentlemen, shoutmg abuse What was this insulti What did 
tins finery mean* Where were his wamors* Where were the desert ment He would 
not let these popuyays escort bun He wrenc on with his attendant and the smart 
Emirs rode afar off— well out of range of his stones He met the Patriarch of 
Jerusalem, who had apparent!) taken over the atj from its Byzantine rulers, alone 
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Jic^c ^ rchpen cutmq out some of ,l.e rmk overgrosvti. ibout the tree 

Iflslnm the., qu.dly ™„q„ered S,na and Pers.a ,t u equall, eer.a,n that 
ti.c Islamic state, culturall, considered, moved over to Syna, then to Persia 
The punlanic impulse hardl, survned mo caliphates The desert odes 
widiout traditions of art and hmir,. could not hold the leaders ofa phe^ 
nomenall, successful eeorld movement Besides, tl.e httle Arahm. cap.ul was 
tlie^e of Ac petnest sort of b.ckermg and intrigue over the succession vvidi 
murders imd womcnfoll. s jealousies and rival ambitions breedum a verv 
pro\ mcial atmosplicre ® ' 

The ,,e.,t political capital was Damascus, from which the Cahphs soon 
were rulmg a vast temtor, extending, diough no, contuiuousl, , from the 
westernmost „p of Europe to die borders of China The push aLs Africa 
had ended vv.di the conquest of par« of Spam, but die P,renees proved a 
^rmanent bamer protecting die res, of Europe for Chns, and Rome, and 
d e Eastern vyve had reached Turkestan, hitherto an unsettled region but 
more civihzed dian, sa, , the Btitaui or German, of die time ^ 

Art blossoms again, however, only m die eighth century Then after a 
carnival of massacres and assassmaoom. a new line of cahphs. the Abbas, ds 
« up the IsUniie mp.tal at Baghdad, vvidim a stone's throw of the mound 
where Babylon had been, and of Cesiphon. the last native Penian capital 
Those follower of die pun^ie Cahph Omar who had slipped so easd, mto 
magnd-icent clothes, and diat governor who had bu.lt die first Moslem 
Persian palace, were now vmdicated-and surpassed The Persian arts began 
<0 serve sumpmousl, the new Ambian masters The palace of Ardashn at 
Ctesiphon budt sevm ^nin« earher m an attempt to revive die glories of 
Persepohs and Susa, had been destroyed, but it found a worthy sucressor m 
the palace of HanmJ-Rashid, the Abassid cahph who ruled Islam m die 
years on either side of Soo The architecture was that of vault and dome and 
memsted ornamentation One has only to recaU the settmg of the ArAa,, 
Nsto stones to have the Itminous and splendid atmosphere of it repeated 

This palace was the actual setting of the talcs ° 
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tile Persian niilitar\ forces He tore up the letter, flung the fragments at the 
cn\o), and bade liini begone 

When this was told to the sender, fkrassaj in the squalid little tossii of Medina, 
he was very angry “Even so, O Lord*” he cned, “rend thou his kingdom from 
him ” 

Within a decade Persia had been subdued and added to the Islamic state 
Even more quickly the Prophet’s followers snatched at the edges of the 
Byzantme realm They took Syria from the arcd Christians wthout serious 
effort, even to Anttoch Shortly they had got up into Armenia, and dosvn mto 
Egypt 

It does not matter here just how the fire of Islam spread Groups of Arabs 
withm Persu and Byzantine lands, who had been nominally Chruoatis, or 
who had accommodatmgly professed themselves Zoroastnans or Mam- 
chxans, went over easily to their brethren’s faith There were many Jews 
easily swayed too But mostly tt was because of die inadequacy of die tics 
that held vanquished peoples in “loyalty” to one emperor or the other The 
new conquerors were fired with an ardent faith, of the sort that breeds leaders 
and martyrs Armed opposiaon melted before this kind of holy crusading 
Most of the populanon merely drifted over 

Mohammedanism began with puntan belief m the simple things The 
Caliph Omar, within a decade after Mohammed’s death, heard that one of 
his governors had occupied a luxunous palace on the old impenal Persian 
model Immediately he ordered the offending one to tear the palace down, 
and he inquired acidly if the govemorreally wanted to be like the magnificent 
infidel emperors, and to follow them to Hell Wells retells an equally perti- 
nent episode about Omar’s entry mto Jerusalem 

Jerusalem made a peculiar condition for its surrender The city would give itself 
only to the Caliph Omar m person He came fhe six hundred-mile journey 
■with only one attendant, he ■was mounteil on a camel, and a bag of bailey, anotlitr 
of dates, a water-skm and a wooden platter were his provision for the journey 
He was met outside the aty by h« chief captains, robed splendidly m silks and wth 
nchly capansoned horses At this amazing sight the old man was otctcome with 
rage He shpped down from his saddle, scrabbled up chn and stones with his hands, 
and pelted these fine gentlemen, shoutuig abuse What was this msulti What did 
this finery mcani Where were his ■wamots* Where svcre the desert men? He would 
not let these popinjays escort him He went on ■with his attendant and the smart 
Emirs rode afar off— well out of range of his stones He met the Pamarcli of 
Jerusalem, who had apparently taken o\er thcatj from its Dyzantine rulers, alone 
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Hmc w as religion cutting ont some of the rank overgrowth about the tree 
of art 

If Islam diet, qu.el. 1 ) conquered Sjna and Persia, it ,s equally certain that 
the Islamic state, culturall) considered, moved over to Syria, then to Persia 
The puntanic impulse hardi) survived tsso caliphates The desert cities 
OTthout traditions of art and hntury, could not hold die leaders of a phe^ 
nomenally successful world movement Besides, the little Arabian capital was 
the scene of the pettiest sort of hickenng and inlnguc over the succession, mdi 
murders and womenfolk's jealousies and rival anihilions breeding a verv 
provincial atmosphere ^ 

The next political capital was Damascus, from winch the Caliphs soon 
were rulmg a vast territor) extending, though not contmuously, from the 
westcminost tip of Europe to the borders of China The push across Africa 
had ended widi the conquest of parts of Spam, but the Pyrenees proved a 
permanent barrier, proteetmg the rest of Europe for Christ and Rome, and 
the Eastern wasc had reached Turkestan, hitherto an unsettled region but 
mote nvihtcd than, sa), the Btnam or German) of the time 

Art blossoms again, however, only m the eighth century Then after a 
carnival of massacres and assassmaaons, a new line of cahphs, the Abbasids 
set up the Islamic capital at Baghdad wntlun a stone's throw of die moimd 
where Babylon had been, and of Ctesiphon, the last native Persian capital 
Those followers of the puntanic Cahph Omar who had shpped so easdy mto 
magnificent clothes, and that governor who had budt the first Moslem- 
Petstan palace, were now vmdieated— and surpassed The Persian arts began 
to serve sumptuously the nesv Arabian masrers The palace of Ardashir at 
^tesiphon, built seven centuries earher in an attempt to revive die glones of 
Persepohs and Susa! had been destroyed, but it found a worthy successor in 
the palace of Harun-el-Rashid the Abassid cahph who ruled Islam in the 
years on either side of 800 The archlteaure was that of vault and dome and 

encrusted ornamentation One has only to recall the setting nftir l 

%/its stones to have die luxunous and^splendid ati!:os;re\fl“ J 
This palace was the actual setting of the talcs 
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to Persia Heir, by nglu of conquest, to the Bab) Ionian tradition, she had 
taken something of that pcrmancntl) into her architecture, though not die 
Assyrian naturahsm in sculpture From the northeastern steppes, probably 
the prehistoric homeland of the Medcs and the Persians, came, we may be- 
lieve, that bent toward vigorous dca>ration with subtle formalization which 
IS central to her style Perhaps the invading Pardiians, from this same north- 
land, had renewed the stram of conventional and decorative as against real- 
istic art While masters of Syria and ofEgypt, at times, the Persians doubtless 
received from them in lesser ways It is to be remembered too diat, when 
Justinian closed the schools of Athens as prejudicial to Christian doctnne, the 
fugitive tcachcr-philosoplicrs had been uivitcd to die Sassanian capital There 
were influences also from faraway China, even recognizable crossroads of 
Persian and Chinese art m Eastern Turkestan Thus m the central East, 
Persia had accumulated from all dirccnons, had made Oriental art her c>\vn 

The Arabs, intcUcctiiabsts foremost scientists, and artists in hfcraturc, but 
lacking m the visual creative sense, comnbincd one new element to the 
decorative arts They brought with diem to all the counencs that became 
Mohammedan a language that lent itself beautifully to calligraphic orna- 
ment Mohammedanism had ridden out across Asia on the hooves of i» 
cavalry, but its later scrcngdi was m obedience to the word of the Koran, 
and the word came as Arabic Wherever Islam went, the holy text went 
Arabic became the standard devotional language of the Moslem world It 
was twined into the ornaments of architecture, pottery, and illuminated 
manuscripts, all the way from Spam and Morocco to India and Turkestan 
Whether m the enriched walls and screens of the Alhambra at Granada or 
on a lavishly engraved urn picked up in a stall at Samarkand or Delhi, the 
decorative Arabic caUigraphy will be found embedded wthm the fields of 
ornament 

It would be idle to think that the Arabs added nothmg more to the art 
which now enfolded their faith They could not have made the outline of the 
mosgue recognizably the same m Algiers and Cairo and Damascus if they 
had not stamped on the minds of their Persian and Syrian architects and 
craftsmen a conviction about life and rchgion, a philosophy that docs in- 
tangibly control anistic expression There is, too, the matter of non-imagmg 

The taboo on images and on representanon leads to modifications in 
Persia — and to destruenon of carher works of art There is a furtlicr swing 
toward abstraction in ornament Tlic figures will come creeping m again, to 
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give accent to panel compositions, to afford a centre of interest to the bowl 
or the brocaded shawl And indeed, by the opening of the ninth century the 
prohibition will be found more honoured in the breach than in the observ- 
ance Sir Mark Sykes, m The Caliph's Last Heritage, says that “Harun-el- 
Rashid himself was a svuie-bibber, and his palace was decorated with graven 
images of birds and beasts and men ” 

Neverdieless, one’s first recollection of Islamic art is of gorgeously nch 
panels of ornament composed out of purely or essentially abstract elements 
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the field gcomctncallj parcelled out in diapers or circles or ovals, but pulled 
together for the eje by tlic interwoven linear traangs, die bands and tendrils 
and nbbons Tlie Mohammedan artist — be he now Persian or Syrian or 
Egyptian, or mayhap the Arab himself— b, under the Koran's precept, a 
great geonicfnzcr of natural fonn The leaf, die doner, the twining vine, 
lose natural identity, familiar cccentnaty, but the swelling leaf form, the 
floral roimdness, the twining curses, appear distilled to their purest terms, 
and, repeated, they build up seductive pattern and tracery svuimng to the eye 

In architecture the walls arc encrusted widi these flat panels of abstract 
design, which reappear on clotlis, on pottery, on copper Thej are die normal, 
the typical mark of Islamic decoration, and so “arabesque” is not a misnomer 
for the final mamfesiation of controlled patterning If it is merely the Arabian 
working-out of a thing tliat had haunted Easteni art for a diousand years, 
already imphcit m Persian and Indian decorative sculpture and shawl, and 
long smcc passed on to Coptic Egypt and Cimsnan Syria and to the Byzan- 
tmes It yet belongs most perfectly to Islam The fretwork screens, the catved- 
wood panels, the stucco friezes, the pierced metal vessels, ate lastmg evidence 
of Mohammedan mastery Sculptured or cut pattern has never elsewhere 
been so alive and opulent 

There arc Western cnacs who dismiss it all with a wave of the hand, as 
mere “frosting ” It is meant, they say, to beguile tlie eye momentarily, and 
has no other significance Rather, one should remember that this can be, 
nghtl) , an mtegral part of the enrichment of palace or place of devotion, of 
ivory chest or embroidered gown It is then a part of the grace and allure and 
atmosphere of a buildmg or a costume or a cherished casket That arabesque 
and related forms of surface decoration were wrongly used in countless cases, 
obscunng architectural mtegnty, adorning dishonest or negligent structure, 
is hardly pertment No more are the debased designs of the later centimes, 
when the creauve spirit had fled, and copying had flooded the world with 
hfclcss imitanons and cheapened replicas of the authentic works 

To dose one’s mind agamst an art because it is frankly, purposefully, and 
even eloquently a thmg of surface manipulation is to cut onesell orfrom en- 
joyments legitimate and good — so at least it would seem to this observer 
The pleasure is sensuous, the values melodious and harmonic rather than 
contrapuntal But wthm the range, the special conception, Islamic low 
decoration is mcomparably graceful, eyc^fillmg, elegant 

It IS worth the ome to pause o\ era carved panel, and to trace out the madie- 
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inatical system tindcrl) mg tlic work, the skeleton of the patten), then to note 
the larger symmetries and the Nariaoons Tlicfc is marvellous ingenuity, and 
a subtle balance of mathcmancal and free elements Tlic geometnc, repetitive 
plan controls, yet the free contdurs arc virile and the rh^ thm marked This is 
die space-filling, decorative, pattern art at a summit It is wordi notmg too, 
how perfectly, in the inscribed designs, the calligraphy is blended mto the 
ensemble 

TIic arabesque is sometimes mterpreted as a s) mbol of the mysticism of the 
Arabian mind, of the people of the desert In its ultimate or purest form the 
arabesque is said by the symbohsts to be a design m which dierc is no begm- 
tung or end The motives appear and disappear ui such ncar-anonymity that 
there is no point at which the eye comes to rest It seems more likely that die 
development is out of man’s normal and unceasing search for fresh devices 
that will dchght the eye Nor is it true that the best designs are resdess 

The spmt of typical Islamic art is light, m the best sense, dehcate, colourful 
There is a strong mathematical undercurrent as m music There is hardly a 
hint of realism m it, mdeed, the arts which so often run off into rcahsm, 
painting and representational sculpture, arc ui the earher centuries htde 
known to Islam The logic of the architecture is weak, but the decoration of 
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interiors and courts reaches a new culmination, in subtlety, richness, and en- 
chanting colourfulncss. 

if Persia gave to the Arabs the formula for die arabesque, slie had also gifts 
of freer design. One of these she developed to netv heights of expressiveness 
m the early centuries of Islamic culture, carried it through a noble cycle of 
successive triumphs, and by it inspired Spanish, Turkish, even Italian crafts- 
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men to creative mnovation In the design and decoranon of pottery there is 
no culture that surpasses the Persian Clima alone nvals the achievement 
In some ways the Persian transcends the Far Eastern, merely by reason of 
adherence to basic virtues Chmese porcelain has more tcchmcal refinement, 
and patnculatly excels m fabneanon of the very hard and translucent wares,’ 
and m their sliapmg to perfect roundness The Persian is more franhly the 
clay product hand-shaped with the maths of manual freedom upon it, in 
contours texture and pamung The Far Eastern decorated porcclams hive 
often'the atmosphere of the hot house In Persian wares the freshness is of the 
Open garden of the flowers dew-co\ered and sunlit 
On Persian soil has been found some of the most sensitively figured pre- 
histone pottery known, there is m these vases and bowls an extraordinary 
decorauve elegance No continnity with later developments has, however, 
been proved Indeed a second prchistonc probably pre-Iranian age yields’ 
designs less formalized, tendmg toward realism In early histone tunes, too 
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that part ofPcnia o\cr on the border of Babylonia fell tinder the Sumcnan- 
Babylonian influence and show ed no ongmabt) But once Pcnia w as firmi) 
estabhshed as a nation, there developed a ceramic art with a distmcnsc and 
unmistakable lo\clincss Throughout its course there arc the C)’pical mid- 
Eastem decorame richness and scduca\e colour, but there arc also a simple 
dignity and a melodious grace 

As a guide to cnjojTncnt, the story is best picked up well along in the 
Pcrsian-Moslcm period, under the Abbasid caliphs of the ninth and tenth 
centimes The tradiuonal local product then blossoms within the general 
flowering of the arts and luxuncs Some of the \ngour and the full decora- 
dvcncss of the % ases and bowls of the time is directly m line wath the plastic 
vinhty of the preceding Sassanian luxury-arts Inadcntally the old pre- 
occupation wath anunals and birds, when dominating * motive” appears, is 
again evident, 

Lustrewarc is a fine outstanding v’anety wathin the group of distmcnvc 
pottenes name to Persia and Eastern Mesopotamia. In this an evanescent 
sheen is added under the glaze, by applying and burning away a coating of 
metallic oxides over the already decorated ground. An mdescent but flcct- 
mg undertone thus enriches the soft browan, golden y ellows, and olive greens 
of the painted decoranon, adding ruby or orange nnts The lustrous beanty 
of this ware made it a favountc through several centunes, during which it 
was produced side by side with other types It was copied extensively in 
Egypt — from which country the Persians of fifteen centuries earher may have 
learned the finer mchmques of enamelling and glazmg It is found, too, in 
Turkestan to die cast and as far as Spam lo the west, all within the Islamic 
empire Examples are to be enjoyed today, of course, m all the larger mu- 
seums of Europe and America. Some of the most beautiful of the dies used 
m enrichment of Moslem architecture arc m this lustrewarc 

The nominal prohibition of imaging contmued, and there is mdeed m 
pottery as elsewhere a large body ofaEistract or near-abstract patterning and 
design But as often, except m Turkestan, the composiuons run to freer de- 
sign, wnth nnimaU prcdommating, but not wholly avoidmg the human figure 
either Perhaps the chief effect of testncOon, as regards pottery , was that the 
wealthy turned to this art more generally for the enrichment of their halls, 
harems, and garden courts, m the absence of figure-sculpture and painting 
Certamly the arts 4omctimcs considered ‘ minor* — textiles and metals and 
pottery — were m Islam exceptionally glorified 
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Plate Kemianshah pdi-ioth century 
[Courlesy Metroffilitan Museum of Art] 


For a time vessels of gold and sUver had also been under a ban, as out of 
keeping with the simphaty of hving enjoined by the Prophet upon all true 
Moslems but the metal arts were merely given pause thereby, to become 
again a foremost Eastern way of craftsmanship 
The figuring came back, m the eleventh and ttvelftb centuries m a sort of 
pottery that IS for some observers i1k very type-evample of Persian art In 
the more refined and dehcate vessels the exquisite virtues of later Oriental 
miniature paintmg seem crossed with the proper decorative nehness of carher 




Dish with figures, Rhages type, dated isio Eumo^opoiilos Collection, British Miiseiwi 
[Photo, courtesy American InstiMe for Jranian Art and ArcAieo/ogy] 


ceramic art. The Rhages pottery is perhaps die most conspicuous part of the 
display. Rhages near Teheran was, until it was destroyed by Jenghiz Klian m 
1213, orie of the most noted of Persian centres of production. Its wares, even 
before the development of the exquisitely pictured designs, are knowm in 
several variations, all vigorous, some svith decorations in rehef, some with 
the lustre adding iridescence. But it is the bowls and plates and vases upon 
which picture-compositions are perfectly combined with abstract ornamental 
accessory, against a generally free ground of creamy white or turquoise blue. 
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Bowl wjlli figures I2th-i3th century Parish IVils n Collection 
[Photo courtesy American Institute for Iranian Art and Arehaology] 


that form the culminating exhibit Hus is a case of the potter become pamter 
of figure-scenes agam pamter with an extraordinary sense of appropriate 
formalization and wth all the old Persian mastery of decorative space-filhng 
The colourfulncss of the carher pottencs is no whit lost m the further ex- 
tension of subjea-mterest Indeed there is no more glamorous harmoniously 
bnlhant display of the colounst’s art than m a group of Rhages bowls with 
geomctncall) disposed free figures of nden on horses and elephants, or 
strolhng losers or huntsmen The type is sometimes identified as that “with 
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Typical Islamic onuinentcd architecture m a mosque at Ispahan [Photo hy 
Arthur Uphom Pope tourlesy Ainnatm Institute for Iranian Art ariJ Ar(hcrolc>£y] 

personages but in general the prancing horses and odier animals arc more 
important, dccorativcly, than the princes and swordsmen and hunters And 
in the end the subject interest is lost m the sensuous enjoyment, the pure 
delight in the ravishing Persian’ blue and gold in the subdy seduenve con- 
tours and sensms cly adjusted proportions. 

There are so many periods and types of surpassing achievement in nchly 
decorated pottery that it would require a huge history of the one art to give 
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them proper relation and emphasis, but even the most summary of lists must 
include mention of the thirteenth- and fburtecnth-ccntury wares produced at 
Sultanabad, the new Persian-Islamic capital under the Mogul emperors, 
whither perhaps the conquerors had taken some of the expert potters of the 
sacked Rhages The Eastern Mogul influence is detectable m a certam retreat 
from the delicacy of the twelfth-century figured vases There is a lusher, 
more lavish decoranveness, wth a return to all-over patterned effects, and a 
full-bodied omamentahsm The arrival of new influences from the East re- 
affirmed or revived, too, the animal emblemism 

There are wares espeaally pnaed by collectors, from Turkestan, from 
Armcma, and from other regions that were taken mto Islam as parts of the 
Persian empire Related cultures more distant from Baghdad and Sultanabad 
— m Tgypt and Spam and Turkey— justl) find place m spcciahzcd accounts 
It should be added that Persian pottery \viil enter the story agam m a later 
chapter, when the perfected arts of immature painting and carpetmg will be 
accompanied by the producaon of porcelam-Uke wares, dehcately decorated 
with a finesse not unrelated to the Chmese But the essentially Persian, at the 
same time typically Islamic, elements in the art, as manifested from the nmth 
to the fourteenth century, have perhaps been sufficicnd) outlined and il- 
lustrated to indicate the exceptional glamorous quabey of ceramics at this 
time, juscifymg the opmion that hardly ever agam, at any time or place m 
history, was potterj so beautifully conceived and produced 

The mother art, architeaure, as it was shaped m Islam mto new uses, and 
mto a new variation of the already established mid-Oncntal style, is best 
illustrated m the palaces that follow on the early Persian ones, and m the 
mosques, which owe much structurally to the Christian domed and barrel- 
vaulted churches In Persia the monuments arc less conspicuous than those m 
farther Mohammedan lands there arc no world-famous exhibits to rival the 
mosques of Cairo, or the Alhambra m Spam, or, m the other direction, the 
Taj Mahal m India 

It IS well established that Synan and Persian artisans went out on the heels 
of the Arabian conqueron, to the Cur comers of the empire There local m- 
flucnces modified architectural expression, though seldom turning a large 
buildmg away from the basic vaulted construction and tlie concentration of 
dccoranvc effect upon the nch often mcredibly nch, lining ” It is this 
double idiom that is most typical of Islam the plamly finished but rhythmt- 
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cally pleasing extenor, with domes, rounded halls, and accenting minarets, 
and contrasting lavishly omamenfcd intenor walls and courts 

In Persia the early buildings have rarely survnved even in a ruined condi- 
tion The Mogul invasions in the tlurtcaith century were disastrous, wiping 
out not only uidmdual monuments but entire cities It was partly the savage 
sackmg of the country that caused artists and craftsmen to flee in numbers 
to other lands, where Mohammedanism was still the religion but under in- 
dependent dissident go\crnments, particularly Spam and Egypt 

Of Persia’s determining influence, one building is eloquent The re main ing 
portions of the Masjid Sheikh Luft Ullah in Ispahan — though out of Ime 
chronologically— are instructive as lUustratuig the purest extenor forms of 
Islamic architecture and, ui the "opened” sections, where rums have been cut 
away and the skeleton exposed the usually concealed engmeenng features 
In passing through Syna, so to speak, on the w ay to Cairo, it is worth while 
to recall momcntanl) the strange history of this land ivJicre the roads of 
trade, religion and military conquest had so often and so confusingly crossed 
and recrossed. Partly out of its own history, partK out of Persian example, 
Syria had contnbuted to tlic estabbshment of tlic type-fonn of tlie early 
Christian church The local development had gone on, too with the maturer 
Byzantmc, $0 that some hutonans say that at the tune of the taking of Syria 
for Islam, the invaders found Byrantinc buildings ready to hand In any case 
here as m Egypt Christian halls were adapted by the Moslems witii the neces- 
sary imhrab, or niclie toward Mecca, added 

But It IS at Cairo that one comes upon the mosque m its truest example and 
atmosphere Here arc the great rectangular halls surmounted by domes, bare 
outside except for tlic occasional clustered arches Sometimes the dome cx- 
tenor above the drum is encrusted svith a simple but intricate patterning 
One can trace m surviving Egyptian mosques indeed, the whole hutory 
of Islamic architectural forms, from the early rudimentary sanctuary , denved 
from Christian churches or cliapcis taken by chance and rebuilt widi colon- 
nades added on the side of the hall or court tow ard Mecca to die fullest ex- 
pression, to the elaborated structure m which a rich omamentabsm spreads 
not only to sudi features as the inthrah, the pulpic, and the tribune, but over 
large areas of ulterior wall, door, and window -grilk It is probable that the 
pomted arch dcvclopeil lixally, out of contact of the invading style with 
Coptic Egyptun art 

The Mosque of Sultan Hassan m Cairo built m die iniJ-fourtcemli ccii- 
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Excepaonally decorated mosque and minaret at Kait Bc), near Cairo 


tury, u an example of the elaborated religious edifice, m this case with school 
faahaes added It has the immense built up portal, and four great pomted 
arches echo its opening where the arms of the cross open into the central 
court. A fountain of ornamental architectural design marks the focal point of 
the court. The Eastern or sanctuar) recess or arm (the mosque proper) is, 
exceptionally, the one part ornamented notously, m truest Moslem fashion 
The magnificence m decoration is better seen perhaps in less complex 
struCTures At Kait Bey outside Cairo is a cemetery group knowm as the 
“Tombs of the Caliphs,” dating from die times of the later Mamelukes, 
about die fifteenth century There die charactcnsnc domed buildings exist 
m purest lorm In the combmanoii tomb-mosque of Sultan Kait Bey the 
simple outlines persist but all surfaces arc lavishly decorated The arab^que 
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Court of th« Lions the Alhambra Granada 


areas on wall and window grille and dome the stalactite omanientadon on 
minaret and portal archway the crenellated wall and the general aspect of 
rich carvmg and encrustation — all this finds illustration in the one building 
There arc too the idioms of the horseshoe arch the smped ^vaIl$ of alter 
nating dark and hght stone the mosaicked niches and colour added by 
marble veneering by glass windows and by stucco inlaid with more precious 
substances 

As the Mohammedans pushed across Northern Afnca they built m their 
osvn manner leaving such monuments as the famous Mosque of Kairwan m 
Tunis But It was m Spam that Islamic architecture reflowered with its 
Eastern richness not only preserved but pushed to a new summit of lavish 
decoraovcncss. For a tunc the Spanish Visigothic and Byzantmc forms per- 
sisted m combmaaon wntli diosc of the mvading style Older huildmgs were 
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St MirksChurch Venice mtenor EjampleofEastemopulcntdecotationbrought 
to tile West by Byzantine Chmnam not tl c Moliaramedam [/I imm photo] 


tom down so that the columns capitals and stone blocks might be used in 
construction of mosques and government buJdmgs At Cordoba the Great 
Mosque begun m 7S6 but enlarged many nmes is less a budding erected by 
traditional or logical plan than a record of compromise between a sought 
effect and available matenals or existent walls Nevertheless the encrusted 
ornamentation and added features give it an Oriental appearance. 

The Alhambra at Granada is the greatest of Moslem palaces It is a complex 
of open courts colonnades halls and rooms bewildermg m extent and m 
vancty The structural forms are logical enough and fairly pleasmg but 
ornamentation as such has run away witli the architecture Intncacy and 
dehcacy of pattern have never elsewhere in Europe been so beautifully ex 
plotted There is an unparalleled senes of sumptuously embellisbcd halls 
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The courts are arcaded, the floors arc of marquetrv, every doorway and 
window IS elaborated into a marvellousU contnved show of artistry The 
whole takes on an air of fanafulncss, is like a fair) land m which the reahnes 
of life are unknown — though the exterior is as gnm and fortresslike as that 
of an) medieval castle 

The Court of the Lions, the Hall of tlie Two Sisters, the Hall of the Am- 
bassadors, the Court of the M)rtles, and the baths arc widely knosvn m 
description and illustration The) touch an ulamate pomt in what die West- 
ern observer is likel) to appraise as “romantic” architecture To suggest that 
It IS all dignified and well-considered art would be to over-praisc It is gen- 
erally accepted, however, as one of the most charming and seductive displays 
of “hght” architecture in world lustorv 

Meier-Graefc sums up eloqucntlj another view of Islaimc arclutecmre, 
tliat of the punst, when he wntes in Pyramid and Tiiiipk ‘ No mosque al- 
low s ) ou to forget that it is a trav est) of a church The nature of a mosque 
IS mcontpatible with our [ChnstianJ architeertire, it sweetens and softens 
forms whose charm lies in their accrbit) ” Agaui he exclaims “Not the 
faintest idea of the functions of a column Everything stnictura! turned to 
ornament”, and “The Arabic $t)le was marled out as the perfect decoration 
for Turkish badis ” 

The great German critic was coinpamig the Islamic monuments widi the 
Eg)ptian p)ramids which was perhaps a bit unfair When we arc not im- 
mediate!) concerned with the profound types of building, there would seem 
to be a place m appreaation for the opulent omanicntal sort too, so long as 
the manifestation has its owni unit) and intcgnt), in relation to intention, 
technique, and materials 

A \v^dcr and perhaps more niodeni cntiasm accepts the appraisal that, 
widnn its own t)pc and purpose, Mohammedan decorative art is aiithenti- 
callj beautiful — as, certainly, it is incomparablv nch, delicate, and varied 
The Spamsli adv enture of the Moslems ended after some centuries, in re- 
ixeat The Archueaure of inosguc and encrusted palace has remained alien 
among the buildings of Western Europe But the West retains a heritage from 
the Moslems that might be sought in hidden influences or discovered patendj 
m examples of the minor arts parucubri) in pottery, textiles, and metal- 
wares The Hispano-Morcstjue wares cimsUtute perhaps the most prized 
t)pc of ceramic art known to Europe, and there were derivative products in 
Italv . most notablv those named majohea 



Islamic i mamcnt detail from the Hall of the Ambassadors 
the Alhambra Granada 


The Mohammedans then carr^Tiij; forward a Persian opulence of expres- 
sion crcatctl on their ow^l croimd a qrcat bod\ of nch and scductnc art 
andtlH\al s mfliienced tin dexorame ideiK t f fur pc m a t;ifr discounted 
an 1 unaj j rcciattxl diiniii, llie loni, Retiaissancc and iK'o-classic era I nt now 
ai,am rcccst,mzcd and counted a corrective — { ir soinctlnne, ol the arabe* 5 qiit 
was I ceded in the tix) stark too restramed decorative praaicc of tlie West 
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The Islamic manifestation is a phase of that art which had had the Lunstan 
bronaes as its first expression, which ^vent on to the Sassaman brocades and 
silverwares, and then to the Rhages bowls and the lustre tiles It flowered 
differently, perhaps more superficially, m the arabesques and encrustation of 
Cairo and Granada But there was to the end something m it of the Iranian 
method of embedding a vigorous dominant motive within an opulent field 
of pattern 
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Barbarians, Monks and Kmghts, 
and the Art Called Romanesque 


I T USED to be that every chapter about Romanesque art — about, that is, the 
first named Chnstiau arc of the West — was fitted with a fronaspiece 
showng the portal of St Trophime at Arles It was thought that the wide 
round arch, the symmetneal disposition of inadental columns and pilasters, 

and the profusion of budt-m sculpture afibrded an index to this “style” 

which has been, at the hands of various authonties, (i) denied existence, (2) 
hailed as the peer of Gothic, (3) haded as the triumph of the Roman tradition 
over barbarian and Oriental incursions, and (4) haded as the tnumph of bar- 
barian and Oriental creative impulse over the run-out Roman tradition 
There was a time when the present writer, gone to live for a season at 
Arles, passed St Trophime day after day, and he studied the porch and 
portal, and got to wondermg liow this budding — derived, if the name signi- 
fies, out of Rome — came by the vigorous decorative animals, so inevitably 
suggestmg a connexion with Persia or, farther back, with Altai-Iran, and the 
panels of sculpture m almost Indian profusion, and the typical "fat” Byzan- 
tme rounding of the garmented figures There puzzhngly too were the spht 
columns right out of Rome, and the acanthus, even an egg-and-dart mould- 
ing folded mto the arabesque-likc tympanum-border 
The truth is that the Europe of the tunc covered by Romanesque, say from 
the sixth to the early twelfth century, was a battleground of warnng cultures 
or, m the peaceful mtenms, a crossroads of trade routes and rival rehgious 
currents, and a prune mecting-groiind of mutually ahen lesthetic aptitudes 
The people of the countnes above Italy were those genencally known as 
barbanans Although they were bemg gradually Christianized, and doubtless 
would, if they could, have embraced the arts as well as the rchgion of Rome 
once they became enhghtencd, their mstmctive ways of expression were 
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those of their Northern and Eastern motherlands, iittcrlj different from any- 
thmg m the Grsco-Romm tradition Through one half of Europe the Latin 
tongue prevailed as the basis for new dialects This is the one \ alid reason fo'’ 
the name “Romanesque’ , although the territory ultimately Teutonic is as 
large as that wherein the Romance languages arc spoken 

In any case, to contmue to define Romanesque as “tlie art of Romanized 
Europe” is, on stylistic and raaal grounds, unsound and misleading As 
archxological evidence accumulates as the West escapes from the classic 
obsession and accepts the vahdity of Oriental forms, it becomes progressively 
clearer that in the Dark and Middle Ages it was tlic barhanan and Eastern 
art uupulses that dommated and all but submerged tlic Latui 

The Northern peoples continued to practise sporadically their formalized 
crafts and they treasured as of their own sort, the works borne m from 
Byzantium — the figured silks, ivones, enamels, metals Fmally, in a fusion of 
Gothic and Teutonic elements with Byzantine and Syrian and Persian, the 
accent and stamp of Rome are w cllnigh lost, except in an occasional mould* 
mg or capital or realistic interpolation Noe until the Italian scholars of the 
da\vnmg Renaissance tnumph m central luly will the tide of European art 
be turned again into Roman ways to the rational classic manner of building, 
to the rcalisnc, informal, documentary grooxes of ‘typical Western" paint- 
ing and sculpture 

Meanwhile, within the development still called Romanesque, there is his- 
tone reason for recognmng that the animals of St Troplume, and of Vczclay 
and SouiUac and Beaulieu, have more affiiuty with those of Sibcna, and thus 
of Chuia, tlian svith any thing out of Athens or Alexandria or Rome The 
round arches and arrtam sculptural motives and rhythms, moreover, as seen 
m St. Ambrogio m Milan, at Poitiers, at Brunswick, even in die crypt and 
a porch at Canterbury Cathedral, may as easily be of the Near Oriental as 
of the Western persuasion 

It IS these long-fugimc elements and motives and symbols, hidden under 
the Romanesque name, that have rcccndy brought Romanesque art into a 
place of pnmc significance in the hmory of European culture One might al- 
most say that until rcccndy histooans had treated Romanesque art as a door- 
mat to the Gothic. Today it is considered, on its own account, one of the 
richest fields of c.xploration and enjoyment in all European art. The name 
“Romanesque” is likely to pcoist, inadequate as it obsnouily is. the confusion 
of moDs cs and sources remains, but there is opened an crating new expen- 
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cncc of art m tlic popular rediscovery of such nioiuinicnts as Vezelay, Autuii, 
and Souillac Nor is the reawakened interest m Norman art, from Sicily to 
Britain, unconnected wath the same shiftuig of critical values and of apprecia- 
tion 

If the confusion continues, it is not for lack of willing theorists who simplify 
the history of the period at a stroke As regards Chnstian painting and the 
representational arts there is a legend that it all follows down logically from 
Saint Luke As Rossetti put it 

Gi\c lionour unto Luke Evangelist, 

For It was he (tlic aged legends say) 

Who first taught art to fold her hands and pray 
She looked through these to God and was God’s priest 

Thence, no doubt, the impulse went direct to the painters of the catacomb 
walls, thence to the muralists of the basiheas, and so into later Christian cul- 
ture It IS pretty and suggestive — but utterly conjectural and unrchable 

On the other liand, as regards ardutccture and sculpture, there is a school 
of historians willing to disnuss all the art of the Dark and Middle Ages as 
merely tentative and preparatory, until the French gemus suddenly umfies 
It and teaches it the magnificent gesture by which it raises all eyes to God 
There are even those who would add the best of Romanesque to Gothic (a 
name also imprease, meaning merely “barbarous”) and then rename the 
whole development “the French style ” This simplification, like the other, 
seems to demand a blindness to realities Whatever the European Chnstian 
art of the medieval centuries may or may not be called, it will remain a thmg 
of mixed ancestry, changmg aspect, and fused styles But \vithm the con- 
fused web of It IS beauty, distmctive and appealing 

The peoples who overran Europe in the caitunes dunng the declme of clas- 
sic Rome, who sacked the Holy City as early as 410 and as late as 1084, were 
racially the stuff of whidi die present-day inhabitants of Middle and Northern 
Europe were to be made It is well to exanunc their arts as the first back- 
ground fabric of Romanesque culture These barbarians, of whom the names 
Goths, Teutons, Franks, Germans, Lombards, arc used to mdicate a gcnenc 
likeness or spcaal divisions, brought art aptitudes of their owti, but bemg less 
settled they seldom ventured into the truly monumental arts From the forest 
lands, they would naturallj build m perishable w ood Not centred m per- 
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manent homc-rcgions — Shaving, perhaps, the persisting nomad instinct — they 
had no apprcaahlc sculpture m stone The most that \%e have of theirs, for 
appreaaaon today, is mjew cilery, weapons, and ceremomal objects, chiefly 
m. prcaous metals 

In a chapter on “Germanic or Barbarian Art” in his History of Art Pijoan, 
who has made a speaal stud) of this field, includes illustranons of die votive 
crown of Rccccswmth, Chilpenc's sword, the crown and appended cross of 
Theodohnde, Thcodonc’s cuirass, and the so-called “iron cross” of the Lom- 
bards, to which are added vanous golden fibulx, baskets, v’ases, crosses, and 
bracelets, along with some later architectural rebels identified as Visigothic 
and Merovmgian. 

The most lUummanng fact brought awa) from an escaminanon of these 
rebes is that the Frankish Chilpenc and the Visigothic Rccccswmth and the 
Lombard Queen Theodobnde spoke one language of art The aspect of all 
the crowTis and weapons and Chnstian crosses is of the sort we have come to 
speak of as Oriental The C)pical patterning u of the Eastern nch all-ovcf 
sort, and incidental animal figures are m the vngorous steppe-art tradmon 
There is evident a great range of cultural stages, the use-v aloes of the objects 
would indicate stages of soaal organization from wandering mbe to cere- 
monial court, and the several provenances of the finds, from Hungar) to 
Ireland, from Scandmavia to Spam, indicate successive odes of immigration 
and extensive diffusion There is ncveitlieless the generic likeness, the gen- 
eral non Laun aspccu 

The most probable cxplanaocm is that the baibanans of Europe, m the 
time ofB)'zannnc Chnstianity in the East and Rome's struggle to become the 
scat of Chnsuan power m the West, were of a single racial stock that had 
pushed w esewaxd from the Russian and Siberian plains, through the Danubian 
gatewa) m the south and across Poland tn the north, and that back m the 
Sejihun homeland certam basic elements of att-cxprcssion had been earl) 
fixed Gemiamc and Visigothic and Ccloc or Galbc w orkmanship and daign 
seem to indicate a common ongm v^^th the Scj'tho-Iranun or Persian st>!e, 
which had so strongl) affected both B)iantine and Moslem art. 

Indeed, if m Europe and the Near East there can be marked tw o mam 
streams of an practice and art prmaplc, one w ould l>e the Gnceo-Romin or 
classic, tendmg constant!) to rauonalssm and realism, and to an ideabsm 
based on observation of the natural, the other the Persian or Onemal care- 
less of reproducuve reabt), omamentall) formabred, nchly decorauve 




Two spear ornaments, from a grave at Vermand, France, 4th century 
[Courtesy Metropolitan Museum of Art] 


Romanesque art was a meeting-ground of these two world-currents the 
sluggishly survivmg classic impulse, and the stream of non-reahstic decorative 
art Withm the latter flow, two currents originally from the same source but 
long separated were coming together the stream of Byzantine arts from the 
Eastern mto the Western Chnsoan empire, and the native raaal art stdl 
practised by the Northern barbanans The Germanic craftsmen are essentially 
brothers of the Persian and Syrian Byzantine artists who meet them in the 
Christian West 

Most of the barbanan rehes justly so named date from about A D 350 to 
the end of the seventh century These were manufactured by the soil un- 
tamed mvaders the unavilizcd attad^ers of Rome In the Metropohtan 
Museum of New York there is a collection of their safety-pins and rmgs and 
brooches and earrmgs, together with parts of weapons and scabbards The 
motives arc geometncal and near-abstract The method is that of dividing 
the object mto “fields” of flattened rehef There arc, of course, many routmc 
uahtanan objects not too expertly designed But there arc also exceptional 
trinkets and ornaments that have the vigour and decorative nchness of near- 
pruniQve, non-mtellcctual adornment 

A set of spear ornaments m gilt-fiiushcd silver, recovered from a fourth- 
century grave at Vermand m France, mdicates a craftsman’s impubc or tradi- 
tion closely akm to that of the Vikmg wood-carvers and — m the flonations 
that escape idcnuficadon >vith any real flower— the Irish There arc similar 
metal objects, designed vigorousl) , and vvith the charaaensue all-over pat- 
temmg, from pomts m Germany, Austna, the Balkan states, and Scandinavia 
There arc pins and p>endants, bracelets and chains, pocket-ornaments and 
buckles 
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There ucre two outstanding de\clopments of pre-Romanesque art m 
Northern Europe which dispel a litdc the diffuse impression afforded b) the 
crafts of the shifting and scattered barbarian tribes In Scandinavia the Viking 
civilization lias left monuments flnclj decorative, and obviously related to 
the Eastern source-art, and in Ireland the distinctive Ccluc relics arc st)hsti- 
cally reniniisccnt of the same onguis, but more eloquent of a settled and in- 
dependent]) creative avnhzation Some autlionacs insist tliat both bodies of 
art arc survivals of Neolithic cultures that cannot, on an) cvndcnce in hand, 
be connected raaally with the Germanic barbarians Others hold that the 
Cclnc culture, superseding the general bte Stone Age culrurc, of which the 
Swiss lakc-dwellcr tribes were the most memorable part, marked an Eastem- 
Iranian mvasion prccedmg die Germanic, and of the same stock Ccrtaml) 
the motives and methods found in the art-w orks w ould seem to confirm the 
theory of one Iranian source In an) case the Norse or Scandinavian develop- 
ment and the Irish arc outsandtng, are notabi) alike, and in turn have 
affinity vv ich die later Gothic and Frankish expressions 

The Norsemen or Normans, the Vikings of Norw a) and Denmark, were 
known unfavourabl) at ever) seaport from the Baltic Sea to Gibraltar and 
Palermo Tlicir piraucal exploits and their invasions cliangcd history m Eng- 
land, Ireland. France, Spain, and Sial) Their carl) art is best knowTi in con- 
nexion vv idi the ships that made the sea fbra)-5 possible For the Viking chiefs 
were b) custom buned m dicir gallc)^ Two of the vessels have been un- 
cardicd The nchl) carv ed keel of one of dicse (now in a museum at Oslo) 

IS ornamented with the mtertwmed forms, geometncall) spaced but expres- 
sive of VTgorous animal life, which came from die East. The brger decora- 
tive fonn of the ships niorcover. links with the tradition of the Iranun 
steppe-peoples 

One need but trace the vnnlc outline of the prow, and one Im the spinted 
contour for which so much else was sacrificed in the Liinsun bronw, the 
Ordos figures, and the Penun textile-motives It is the v^^lc. foniulircJ 
line that was cased out of Creek an, in favour of $)'mnietneal mawes and 
observed natural detail and refined finish It u eloquent of the craftsman's 
approach, the decorative intnit, as araum the representatioiu! and the 
realistic 

W hat IS oftaicr known as Nornun an » die arrhitecturc of a later pefiivl 
which cincfKeJ after the Nonhmen liad sealed n Mcstrrn Trance (still 
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“Normandy”) Going from there to England, they took with them a 
Norman-Romancsquc way of buildmg, but this is better treated as a part of 
the story of Romanesque arclutccture, which wll have a place later m the 
chapter 

The Celtic art of Ireland affords one of the most enjoyable episodes m the 
early history of Europe The architectural monuments are in rums, but the 
stone crosses are often intact except for the more delicate detail The best of 
them arc unique m form, strong and simple m outhne and mass, and extraor- 
dinarily nch %vith abstract and figured sculpture They arc not gravestones 
but cclebrative monuments, often dedicated to samts Some of the panels 
with figures are scenes of Christian Icgcndry Perhaps there converge m the 
crosses elements of the old Celtic stone-wotship and the iconography of the 
Christian Church 

The proportionuig of die shaft to the base and to the actual arclcd cross is 
often masterlj No less masterlj is ilic wa) m which die surfaces arc panelled 
offand each filled widi a composition dccoram con itsownaccountbutcontn- 
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Visi^othic, Ofnnaitj Frank 

tonans lia\ c made a special subdivision of Gallo-Ronian relics, of tbe carK 
time when Rome actually did sulgugate, or make peace with, the barbarian 
peoples, particularl) m France. More confusing are the mixing currents in 
Spam, where the Visigothic graduall) gave waj to the B)’zancinc (rather 
than the Roman), onlj to be mundated bj' the Moslem, then to succumb 
graduallj to the full-matured Romanesque and the Gothic as brought over 
the Pyrenees &om France. 

Farther north, w here the G«7nanic or Frankish peoples w ere separating 
into two language groups, whidi were later to give oudme to the present 
French and German nations, with Flemish. Dutch, and Swiss connexions, 
there was a less confused mtcrminglmg Bj the time of the Mcrovmgian 
kmgs, just before Charlemagne, the Bj'zantme and Roman conjuncture with 
Germamc elements can be visibl) traced m individual works. Basically, in 
church bmldmg, the basihca of the Western church was adopted, along with 
Bvzantmc ideas of decorative enrichment. Under Charlemagne the vanoos 
forces were finallj brought mto some son of focus It is from “the Cart>- 
lingian renaissance” that historians date the entry of the French spirit mro 
European art. 

The Northern barbaruos had had no architecture of their own. Roman 
wnters mention the lack of aces and towns, and the comparatively mean 
nature of the scattered houses — when they were not cav cs After the so-called 
pacification of Gaul, and the buddmg of Roman aucs in the “provinces” of 
Northern Europe, the withdrawal of the Romans saw their aaes more or 
less abandoned. The medieval castles on the iuD-tops along the Rhone and 
the Rhmc arc symbolic of what happened The barbarian, even when en- 
lightened and wealthy, w’anted isobuon The monastcncs, pamcularlj those 
of the Irish, w ere then the truer homes of settled culture. 

When a chief became a king, and needed a court from which to direct 
larger aBain, he must therefore draw upon the more established avilizaaons, 
and it was here that each ruler had to make an important choice Should the 
models be Roman or B)’zananc’ 

In the late fifth century the Ostrogoth Tlicodonc, having conquered Italy 
and having become, in the absence of any other, ‘ King of Rome,” setting 
up a court m Ravenna, adopted for his palace the Bj-zantinestjlc, which had 
been acclimated there during the rule of the Western exarchs On the other 
hand when Thcodonc thought about hn tomb he decided u should be like 
ibose of the great Roman emperon. and the imported Roman architects did 
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their best to supply their new barbarian king with a noble classic nionunicnt 
This tomb at Ravenna is a remarkable and an mstructne compromise, some- 
how heavil) Roman m aspect, yet touched faintly %Mth the nch ornament 
that might be Germamc or Byzantine The builders had lost the Roman 
knowledge of dome-construction and had not yet mastered the Eastern so 
they imported an immense smglc stone slab and rounded the top to look like 
a built-up dome 

When It came Charlemagne’s turn to set up a court, from which he was 
to rule the Frankish temtones, he chose Aix-la-Chapelle (now Aachen) as 
his capital His subjects \%erc then, to put it as accurately as one can, more or 
less Clinstianizcd But when he drew acirclcof advisers around him, wantmg 
perhaps Christians but not Romans, he chose an Irish bishop, a Visigothic 
bishop from Spam, lately dnven out by the Moslems, and sundry German 
supporters Whatever these counsellors may have contnbuted to the execu- 
tion of Charlemagne’s dream and plan to revive artistic as well as pohucal 
glory, m the rc-formmg Holy Roman Empire, it would be Byzantium to 
which all would look for models 

And mdeed the chapel m Charlemagne’s palace at Aix is after the plan of 
St Vitale m Ravenna a complex ofarches and vaults around a domed central 
hall The columns were actually brought from Rome and Ravenna, with 
the Pope’s permission, and the mosaicists who set out to enrich the svalls m 
the Eastern fashion are supposed to have been called from Constantmople 
Charlemagne could not write, perhaps could not read, and his advisers, com- 
ing from the Church, the one remaimng treasury and fountam of leammg, 
naturally shaped his artistic tastes as well as his theology and pohnes, but he 
kept his authority too, changmg the wording of the orthodox creed, collect- 
ing the old Frankish songs (later to he destroyed as pagan by his son and 
successor Louis the Pious), and ordering such works of art and fumishmgs 
as his fancy dictated 

After the loss of Italy to the barbarians, the papacy at Rome had been re- 
established, but had contmued only on the sufferance of the By'zantmc em- 
perors No\\ , by Charlemagne’s alliance w ith the Pope, the Western church 
u as able to defy the Eastern pos\ cr and at the same time nd itself of the threat 
of some soil unsubjugated barbarian remnants It is to be doubted if Rome 
at this time retained any considered allcgiana: to classic art as distinguished 
from Byzantine Latin Cathohasm, after the abandonment of Italy, had 
practically died, and had rc-stemmed from By-zannum In any case, hen tlie 
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buong to the total lavish ornamental effect If we had not become familiar 
with the crosses m their Insh setting, weshould be hkely, upon a first meeting, 
to mark the mtent as Onental, the decorative manner as un- Western 
There are other Insh rehes as distmccively out of the cycle one would ex- 
pect The rchquary of St Patnek’s hell is a rather sophisticated expression of 
the earher abstract patterning and donations The bronze and gold brooches 
vary from those simple m form and sparingly decorated to extremely in- 
volved examples hke the celebrated Tara Brooch, of the seventh century, 
with Its elaborated outlmes and mtncatcly adorned surfaces Tbe ornamenta- 
tion IS of the sort that seems denved from the plant world but stnedy re- 
duced to abstract tracery 

There is a return to simplified forms m the Ardagh Chahee, m which the 
extensive areas of plain silver are played agamst nch bands of mterlaccd pat- 
terning on gold, studded with acccnnng enamel beads There arc many other 
ntual objects that testify to the Irish love of opulent ornamentation and to 
the persistence of the Ceinc type of decoration crosses, crosiers, book-clasps, 
and ceremonial vessels 

From these one might go on to the illuminated manusenpts produced at 
the monastencs The famous Book of Kelts is one of the most elaborate ex- 
amples, and the decorations from its pages afford the type examples of Celtic 
ornament most often reproduced 

It IS a temptation to linger over the episode of Insh art, for its story forms 
one of the most fascinating chapten in the cultural annals of the peoples of 
the Bntish Isles It is replete ■with romantic figures — not the least that of St 
Patnek, who ^vlscly founded Insh Christianity partly upon the learning and 
organization of the Druids who, legend says, dropped the sombre habili- 
ments of Rome to nde m white dothes behind two white stags, and who 
encouraged the contmuaaon of Northern art 
There is something appropriate in the legend that St Patnek used a bell 
given him by tlic Pope to call the Irish people together, and to help him charm 
them away from other religions There is another legend to the eff^t that he 
threw a clanging bcU into the midst of an unresponsive and hostile group of 
the barbarians and thus fnghtened them into submission The Insh soil 
treasure five bells reputedly Patnek’s 
It is said that symbols of the prc-CcItic avilizauon survived in tbe arcle 
of huge stones around the early Insh monasicnes, reminiscent of die crom- 
lechs or menhirs of the Stone Age sanctuancs Tliat Ireland should have be- 
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Irish sculptured cross, DrumclifTe 
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come at one time tlie only settled home, even the refuge, of Christian faith 
and education m Europe, in those ages when barbarians were fighting 
Christians for possession of France and Germany and surroundmg territory, 
and even devastatmg Italy itself; that it should have carried the torch, even 
while praaising its o^vn vigorous and distinctive crafts without giving an 
inch to Roman art, is one of those happy inadents too rare in history. 

just where barbarian art stops and Romancsque-including-barbarian begins 
no one can venture to say. There arc many sorts of borderline example. 
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Visigothic, Gentian, Frank 
torians have made a special subdivision of Gallo-Roman relics, of the carlv 
time when Rome actually did subjugate, or maLc peace wth, the barbanaii 
peoples, particular!) m France More confusing arc the mixing currents m 
Spam, where the Visigothic gradually gave way to the Byzantmc (rather 
than the Roman), only to be inundated by the Moslem, then to succumb 
gradually to the full-matured Romanesque and the Gothic as brought over 
the Pyrenees from France 

Farther north, where the Germamc or Frankish peoples were separatmg 
mto two language groups, which were later to give outline to the present 
French and Gcrmm maons, with Flemish, Dutch, and Swiss connexions, 
there was a less confused intermingling By the time of the Merovmgian 
kmgs, just before Charlemagne, the Byzantmc and Roman conjuncture vnth 
Germamc elcmaits can be visibly traced m mdmdual works Basicail) , m 
church buildmg, the basilica, of die Western church was adopted, along with 
Byzantmc ideas of decorative enrichment Under Charlemagne the various 
forces were finally brought into some sort of focus It is from “the Caro- 
lingian renaissance” that historians date the entry of the French spint mto 
European art 

The Northern barbarians had had no architecture of their otvn Roman 
writers mention the lack of aoes and towns, and the comparatively mean 
nature of the scattered houses— when tlicy were not caves After the so-called 
pacificanon of Gaul, and the building of Roman aacs m the “provinces” of 
Northern Europe, the withdrawal of the Romans saw their acies more or 
less abandoned The medieval casdes on the hiU-tops along the Rhone and 
the Rhme arc symbolic of wliat happened The barbarian, even when cn- 
bghtened and wcaldiy, wanted isolation Hie nionastcncs, particularly those 
of the Insh, were then the truer homes of settled culture. 

When a chief became a king, and needed a court from which to direct 
larger affairs, he must therefore draw upon the more established aviltzanons, 
and It was here that each ruler had to make an important choice Should the 
models be Roman or Dj’zantinc’ 

In the late fifth century the Ostrogoth Thcodonc, havmg conquered Italy 
and ha\ mg become, m the absence of any other, ' King of Rome,” settmg 
up a court in Ravcniu, adopted for his palace the Bvzancme style, which had 
been acclimated there dunng die rule of the Western exarchs On the other 
hand tvhcii Theodonc thought about ha zomb he decided it should be hke 
those of the great Roman emperon, and the imported Roman arcliicects did 
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their best to supply their new barbarian king with a noble classic monument 
This tomb at Ravenna is a remarkable and an mstructivc compromise, some- 
how hea\nly Roman in aspect, yet toudied famtl) wth the nch ornament 
that nught be Germanic or Byzantine The builders had lost the Roman 
knowledge of dome-construenon and had not yet mastered the Eastern, so 
they imported an immense single stone slab and rounded the top to look like 
a built-up dome 

When It came Charlemagne’s turn to set up a court, from wluch he was 
to rule the Frankish territories, he chose Aix la-Chapellc (now Aachen) as 
his capital His subjects were then, to put it as accurately as one can, more or 
less Christianized But when he drew a arclc of advisers around him, wantmg 
perhaps Christians but not Romans he chose an Irish bishop, a Visigothic 
bishop from Spam, lately driven out by the Moslems, and sundry German 
supporters Whatever these counsellors may have contnbuted to Ac execu- 
tion of Charlemagne’s dream and plan to revive artisuc as well as pohtical 
glory, m the rc-foniung Holy Roman Empire, it would be Byzantium to 
which all %\ould look for modeb 


And mdecd the chapel m Charlemagne’s palace at Aix is after the plan of 
St Vitale in Raventu, a complex of ardies and vaults around a domed central 
hall The columns were actually brought from Rome and Ravenna, with 
the Pope’s permission, and the mosaiasts who set out to enneh the Nvalb m 
the Eastern fashion arc supposed to have been called from Constantinople 
Charlemagne could not witc, perhaps could not read, and his adviscn, com- 
ing from the Church, the one rcmaming treasury and fountain of learning, 
naturally sliapcd his amstic tastes as well as his tlicology and pohocs, but he 
kept his authority too, changing the wordmg of the orthodox creed, coUect- 
uig the old Frankish songs (bter to be dc5tro>cd as pagan by his'son and 
successor Louis the Pious), and ordering such works of art and furnishings 
as his fancy dictated ® 


After tlic loss of Italy to the barbanans, the papacy at Rome had been re- 
established, but lud continued only on the sufferance of the Byzantme em- 
perors Now, by Charlemagne’s alliance with the Pope, tlic Western church 
w as able to defy the Eastern pow cr and at the same time nd itself of the threat 
of some still unsubjugated barbarian remnants It is to be doubted if Ro 
« tlm tmic reamed en> eonsidercd aUegunee to class, e art as disancuuW 
from Bj-aan^e lam Catholtersm. after rhe abandonment of Itafy LI 

ptaetteall) died, and had le-stemmed from Bj-zannura In an, ease ,shn th 
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Pope in 800 set a crown on Charlemagne’s head and gave Church sanction to 
his position as successor of the Caesars and Emperor of the Holy Roman Em- 
pire, the event tended to stabilize Europe pohtically but did not change 
established trends in the are 

The Emperor’s architect built, beside the structures at Aix-la Chapelle — 
soon called “the new Rome” — a number of buddings in German) 
Charlemagne’s bishops and lieutenants, too, encouraged tlic arts and crafts 
throughout the empire At Cividale, near Udine, m Italy, there arc church 
decorations that are not only rewardmg intrinsically but instructive as m- 
dicatmg a minghng of Byzantine. Irish Germanic, and Roman mfluoices 

The feudal system m some measure explains the diversity continuing 
through the foUovvmg two centuncs Pett) Inngdoms and pnnapalities, even 
local overlords with small castle-courts and bands of vassals, resisted the 
central or imperial authority In the eleventh century France still was a patch- 
work of practically independent pohoes Normandy, Aquitaine, Burgund), 
Flanden, etc This was not yet an age of local ininanve, but a time of cross 
mg currents, as is mdicated further by the mamage of Otto III, Gennan 
Emperor of the Holy Roman Empur, to a Byzantme princess, and hu im* 
portanon of numbers of Byzanane artists and craftsmen to found schoob and 
workshops 

The rehgion of the tinie affects art expression fundamental!) , and indeed 
one can scarcely understand Romanesque culture -without recalling the func- 
don of the monastencs as refuges of learning and workshops of art, without 
recallmg too, the constant come-and-go of far-travelling pilgnms, and thcif^ 
of crusaders The widespread and norslup/ul treasunng of sacred relics Jed 
to a ceaseless movement of the devout back and forth across the Roman 
Empire and as far cast as the Holy Lands The procession of worshippers 
meant contmual circulaoon of the diverse currents of the empire, and espea- 
ally a flood of rebes, gifts, and spoils from B)Zantium and the Asian hoi) 
ones A httlc later the same spirit led to die budding of churches and cathe- 
drals out of all proportion in size to die needs of local worshippers Ofcounc 
the architectural glonfication of God — the budding of a house for the Divine 
Spirit and a treasur) for sacred objects — called for something monumental, 
but a more pracocal considcranon was that the structure would need to 
shelter vast numbers of pdgnms 

The first monasteries to become ce n tres of an production were Lg)’ptian 
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and Synan The Copts were perhaps the earliest to bring the ascetic element 
into Christianit) Asceticism is an element of the Eistcm nthcr than the 
Wcstcni spiritual faitlis It Ind been practised by the Hindus, before Buddha, 
and to a limited extent by bands of Jews It was natural that the Asiatic and 
Egyptian Christians should be the first to withdraw mto sacred communal 
retreats The libraries and studios of Alexandna, with the tradition ofHellen- 
ism persistmg, doubtless had much to do with the formation of the schools of 
senbes withm die newly formed monastic establishments 
In the West the monastic system took firm root with the establishment of 
a senes of monastenes under Benedia After completmg his own penod of 
mortification m a hair-shirt, within a cave-retreat on a rocky preapice, he 
turned back to more practical Western ways of demonstrating Chnstian 
piety In the early sixdi century he was already dircCTing a chain of a dozen 
monastenes m Southern luly, and insisting upon a gospel that included, along 
With faith, brotherhood and chanty and a regimen ofliard work. The brothers 
who did not go out on missions to convert the pagans — practically all the 
nearest neighbours were hem to the late Roman cults — ■were constrained to 
labour within the monastery walls The perpetuation of learning and the 
practice of the arts and crafts constituted a major activity of the inmates 
The central Benedictine monastery at Monte Cassino, south of Rome, be- 
came a refuge for all of Western Christianity It was at times a lonely asylum, 
during the troubled period when Rome itself was repeatedly sacked and lost 
to the unlettered barbanans Withm a half<entury of Benedict’s death one 
of the Benedictme monks had become Pope — Gregory the Great — and had 
been instrumental m establishing the Benedictine order tlirough large parts 
of Europe The Irish monastenes were linked with the Italian centre, and if 
was the Insh Benedictines who stood firmest for Christ and Rome, when 
political chaos and intellectual darkness had come on the Contment 

In Italy, Cassiodorus was greatest of the early monastic leaders He par- 
ticularly set up treasuries and schools and craftsrooms Perhaps iis Syrian 
ancestry and his patncian denvaaon had soraethmg to do wth his reverence 
for the mtellectual and artisQc hentage of mankmd He is said to have founded 
the first monastery devoted cxcluavcly to the transcnption of manusenpts 
The art work of the monks svas, of course, directed mto those channels 
which led to glorification of God and the spiritual enhghtcnmcnt of man- 
kmd Copymg and embellishment of the holy books came first But under a 
broad-mmded supenor the manuscripts might extend to lay works over on 
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the borders of science and philosophy And the immediate church arts — 
particuhrly when popes and bishops had fallen heir to the titles and traditions 
of emperors— could be earned to the most elaborate and sumptuous expres- 
sions m goldsmithmg, ivory-carvmg, and vestment-embroidery Yet it is 
significant, on the odier side, that what is traditionally known in the book 
arts as “monastic bmdmg” is the sort tooled without gold 
Toward the end of monastic leadership m the arts, m the early eleventh 
century, Suger, Abbot of St Denis, defending himself against charges of 
worldhness brought by St Bernard, was to write a Ime that well sums up 
tlie case for the craftsmen m the monastencs From being scholar and crafts- 
workcr he had become head of the abbey and a national ecclesiastical and 
pohtical leader He exclaimed “If the anaent law ordamed that cups of 

gold should be used for libations and to receive the blood of rams how 
much rather should we devote gold, prcaous stones, and the rarest of metals 
to those vessels destined to hold the blood of Our Lord*” This was the spint 
m which gold-workcn fashioned diahees and ntual crosses, candelabra and 
rehquaries 

Cassiodorus himself m his wntmgs expressed something of the spirit in 
which the copyuts in the senptona worked The monk, he says, “may fill 
his mind wth the Scriptures while copying the sayings of the Lord, wiA his 
fingers he gives life to men and arms against the wiles of the devil, as the 
anUquanus copies the word of Christ, so many wounds does he inflict on 
Satan What he writes m his cell \vill be earned far and wide over distant 
provmces ” If he happened to be a trained and gifted artist asivell, he earned 
on the world traditions of a::stheac expression, even while thus finding saus- 
faction m a consecrated task 

The manusenpt illuminations or Ulustrauons comprise a miniature history 
of Chnstuxi tcpccscntaaonal art Here can be traced the bcginrungs and 
development of style and method, of icon and symboL The whole cycle of 
change, from Greek-influenced picturing, through crystallizing Byzantine 
formalism, and mto the vaned European decorative cmbelhsliment, may be 
instanced maw cll-choscn collection of manuscript illuminatiom The highly 
stylized practice is followed by fiank lUustrauon, which becomes photo- 
graphic, then is touched with fantasy and the grotesque, the realist’s sub- 
sututes for nal\ etc and formalism 

From the pagcant-likc cliangxng pages can be selected some of the most 
spintcd and enjoyable muuaturc pamtmgs m all human history Each il- 
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li}HiujaHo» ii{7s a jiaiiumg, e}ioiig}i dicn as al«a)'s rJic greater portion of 
painters copied or adipted Irom ^ few tnic masters among them, and the 
creation ot a single mamiscnpt and its illustntions and decorations might 
consume many years of a miniaturist s time 

In the early Christian manusenpts ma) be found perfect analogues of 
Roman and Hellenistic paintmg, of the Pompeian house painhngs and the 
catacomb murals All the exactitudes and weaknesses of the realistic illustrator 
are here These thmgs may be left to archrcologists and scholars But soon one 
finds the decorative impulse gaming asccntlancy The Oriental mctliod grad 
ually replaces the classic The scaics arc laid out w-ithoiit background, the 
figures arc formahacd, and almost tliroughout die thousand-^car lustory of 
Christian illumination the two Oriental canons prevail rich bordering don- 
ation and nchly ornamented panels, and a neglect of “the natural realities” 
of the human form and all rcprcscntanonal elements in favour of plastic alive- 
ncss and rigid styhaation 

The fifth sixth, and seventh cemuncs marked the height of aclucvemcnt 
m Byzantium and m the monastencs of near-by lands Then the Iconoclast 
controversy burst over the Eastern Church, and Constantinople forbade all 
imagmg The 'Western Church, however, earned on Christian iconography 
and illustration, in the method already set m the Eastern lands Indeed it is 
supposed that great numbers of the monk arasts then deserted the Byzantine 
monastenes of Greece and Syria to escape the prohibition, joining the chapters 
of their orders in the West 

Durmg the centuries that follow there are tentative and at tunes notable 
thrusts toward reahsne documentaCiOD but they are the exceptional, not the 
typical thing, up to the thirteenth century Ih die nuniaturcs as m mctal- 
workmg the stream of influence out of the East, when 1 1 had gone from Egypt 
and Syna to Byzantium and thence to the monasteries that gave pohacal 
allegiance to the reconstructed Roman authority, met that other stream from 
the north, bearing influences from the ongmal Iranian Asiatic source Thus 
the Insh formahzed ornament found perfect understanding and acceptance 
among monk-artists accustomed to the ways of the Asiatic senptona 

For full appreciation of the miniatures one should have an eje as cmana- 
pated from photographic necessities as that demanded for enjojment of 
Chinese landscapes or Persian miniatures An early work like the Gospel oj 
Rossano, a Syrian or possibly Egyptian manuscript m Greek, of the sixth 
cenmry, is not yet crystallized into the fiiU Byzantine formalism for "stiff- 
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Cover of manusenpt of TIk Gospels France, gtK century 
[Couricsy Picrpotif Morjpui Uhttry, Kew Vprfc] 


ncss“), but already lire picturing is flat, dccoranvcly spaced, and stripped of 
backgrotmd and detail. The oik feature of tlic trratment of the halo about 
Christ’s head might be noted as indicating the unclassic approach of the 
artist-monk. It is a dccoraavc scheme in itself. In the B j'zantmc scripts of the 
following centuries, the patterning instinct, which led the mmiarunst to 
grasp ever)' opportunity to spread a rich all-over design on Chnst’s or 
emperor’s robe or on arclucectural eiiUinin or frieze, is apparent 111 countless 
manuscripts The otlier sort of formalization, whicli led to treatment of the 
repteseutatioual elements m ngiJ stylization, is as evident in manuscripts as 
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Ml mosaics and m mural paintings of the time Then the interest in the 
“natural” begins to reassert itself There arc examples at ever) stage of evolu- 
tion from snfTcncd emblem-figure to almost pliotographic delineation There 
IS a lesson to be learned from that foiirtcenth-ccntur) Enghsli Psalter in the 
Morgan Library wherein actualized human beings are presented against 
areas of abstract patterning A single page, moreover, bears a rcahsuc study 
of a peacock and a fanciful winged ligiirc heraldically formalized This is at 
the very end of the history of tUummated manuscripts, in Gothic times 

From the muiiatures as individual prcaous works of art, and from the 
vellum manusenpts as a whole, harmomzing calhgraph) and decoration, one 
might go on to the rich bindings as worthy relies of the arts matured m the 
monastenes The leather bindings with elaborate tooling arc a later develop- 
ment, but in sumptuous jewelled book-covers, die Byzantmc examples have 
perliaps never been surpassed Some of the finest ivory "carvuigs of the B>- 
zantme and Romanesque eras were m the form ofpaneb to be set into book- 
boards 

The book-bmdings, moreover, yield up numerous beautiful examples of 
enamelling, although this crafr was madcnul also to goldsnudung and die 
other metal arts Enamel picture plaques were set wto crosses, votive crownsr 
and altar-fronts There arc reliquary caskets entirely covered with gold-set 
enamel sheacliing 

While the gorgeous Byzantine examples seem to have mfluenced the 
German and French enamellists m the middle era, the early work lacks the 
fire and glow of Eastern products But therc arc m the European things a 
solemn richness and a distinctive muted harmony of colouring The process 
of filling gold-fenced depressions or cloisons with the enamels is here 
abandoned for a less didiculc and costly one known as chainplevc m which 
the cells for the coloured paste are cut into a metal back and opaque enamels 
usually replace the translucent ones The Western medieval enamels can be 
traced back, m general, to schools or crafts-shops centred at Limoges, Liege 
and neighbounng towns, and Cologne A fivourite type of elaborated aiatnel 
box IS a casket m the form of a diurch building — which may rermnd us of 
the continuing close connexion of art and rchgion 

A divercmg sidehght on the relationship of the monastic artist and the 
“Norclicm civilization” is afforded by the stones told of Bemward of 
Hildesheim, who became bishop m A d 993 From being a scholar and a 
craftsman he progressed to bang a hading protector and patron of the arts. 
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and he made his German aty a contmumg treasury of crafts-v. orks He per- 
sonally designed many of the sumptuous accessories and fittings of the cathe- 
dral, and the orkers under his direction, particularly the goldsmiths, achieved 
mtemational fame His own cross and candlesticks arc a hit on the florid side, 
although perpetuatmg the Germamc synthesis of decorative pattermng and 
inadcntal vigorous animal forms The Hildeshcim appomtments include 
straight Byzantmc designs, and also some obviouslj transmonal works, with 
elements of realism and a vvorldliness of subject-interest (even nudes) enter- 
mg m There may be a strain of anaent Roman naturalism mixing m here, 
for the bishop had studied the sculptures of die Eternal City 

But Bemward u symbohe. In a tunc when the arts arc soil monastic and 
remote from common hving, he gives them wider life, new avic signifi- 
cance He is painter, scholar, engineer, architect, worker in prcaous metab, 
and buhop and fighter as well He was canonized tw o cenmnes later He is 
one of the few artist-saints 

Suger, Abbot of St Denis, who was bom about 1081, sinularl) became 
patron of the crafts and defended the monastic artists against the charges of 
un-Chnsaan lavishness in decoration He is the better known for insisting 
that more French craftsmen be trained and fewer experts brought from By- 
zantme art centres He too ran to magnificence and touches offrecnaturahsm, 
m the monastic church he had built 

It may be only a coinadencc but the traditional formalism begins to go 
out as art becomes scodanred Not far distant looms the tune of the guilds, 
the lay organizations of artisans w'ho will take the crafts, as abo the theatre 
art, out of the hands of the Church brothers The guilds will grow up at 
first vvidim the rather precanous stabiLty of the social structure determined 
by the feudal lords At the tinic of Bemward and Suger, however, it is still 
the churdi rather than the palace or castle that is the protector and treasur) 
of the arts 

Theophilus, a monk and crafe-instructor, probably of the eleventh cen- 
tury, wrote an encycfopretAc wortou ciecnt&procisscf entrefcd Z/potr i^tverr 
Arts He strove to inspire the monks with a holy zeal, exhorting them to 
‘ bcheve in entire faith that the Spirit of God has filled y our heart when you 
have adorned His house with so great beauty and so many arc ’ He also as- 
sured the workers speaal rewards in die life to come — where artists of many 
ages and places have Jud to place thar hopes of recompense 

Theophilus’s mstruenons regardmg tcdimque and matenab arc often dear 
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Reliquary with champlevc enamel decorations. Limoges, about 1200 
[Courtesy Metropolitan of Art] 


and sound, though some of his instances are very strange, and his chemistry 
is deplorable. He is very broad in his review of the sources of his crafts 
knowledge, mentioning the mctal-chasbg of Arabia, the mosaics and enamels 
ofTuscany, the ^vindows of France, and the works of “industrious Germany” 
in metals, wood, and stone. 

The Pcrsian-By2antinc tradition in silks and embroideries continues in the 
centuries of Romanesque crystallization, os one would expect in territories 
where imported Oriental stuffs had long been among the most prized of 
gifts and possessions of the wealthy and the powerful. Charlemagne was 
buried in a Persian shroud; sacred relies in the church treasuries are commonly 
wrapped in bits of rich figured embroidery; robes of bishop and king and 
chief arc opulendy decorative. Of native French or English work there is 
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one that transcends all otlier survmng examples the so-cahcd Bajeux Tap- 
estr) It embraces a senes ofsc\cnt)-t\\o conneacd pictures of the Norman 
Conquest ofBngland, embroidered on a stnp of linen 231 feet in length and 
twenty mches m width. The drawing is spinted and posteresque, and the 
whole iimqucK efTectiNc as formal design 

It IS likely that the ardutects who went to Rascnna to do Tiicodonc’s 
biddmg m the sixth century considered tbemsehes pasil^cd Romans, 
tcmporanlj deposed, if not Roman nobles Their art was secular When 
Charlemagne built m the ninth ccntur), his architects were sen ants of the 
Church, and important Buropean ardutecrurc for six centimes following 
was dcstmed to he ecdesiasncal Romanesque architecture is esscntiallj an art 
of the Christian Churdi 

Romanesque is a heas*) st) Ic It confesses ourwardlj the thickness of its 
w’alls. The thrust of le \ aults led to buttressing cither b\ nusses of stone or 
by side-buildings, laterally disposed. In this the style goes back to those pr^- 
Byzanone churches of Chrutun Persia and Mesopotanua and S)tu, of 
w hich the cruoform domed structure was an outgrowth. B)'zantium pla} cd 
with the form, did danng feats in spreading the dome o\cr complexes of 
arches, raulcs, and apses Islam had ics turn at elaborating and decorating the 
type But m France, and thus m England and Germany , the Christian church 
buildmg turned senous, took something from old Rome, and budt heatilj’ 
on the soil, then became, in a sudden burst of aratiscncss on the part of the 
builders, a new expression of man’s aspiration and imagination 

Italy had long been barbanan, too, at the dawTung of the clc% enth century, 
and Lombard Italy poured into Iwcc some of the energy that brought about 
the Romanesque efflorescence m stone It is necessary to remember always 
the continuous streams of pilgnms on the roads of Europe, and particularly’ 
the ncnsork of monasteries with one spiritual and amsne oudook, from 
Monte Cossino to Fulda and the Bnosh communmes. The Benedictine monks 
arc a sort of mtcraational fatherhood determining the like forms of Roman- 
esque building throughout Europe. 

Sc. Ambrogio m Milan is a landmark in the dcsclopmcnt ofRomanesque, 
and the more notable because a cciuin synthesu of lingering Ronun elements 
and By zantinc and Germanic u indicated, c\cn while a ncs\ and determining 
strucmral feature is ins oK ed. In a certain punty of form le is lonely among 
the buildings of Italy Almost invarublj the edifices clscisbcrc bow to 
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St. Ambrogto 



St Ainbrogjo, Milan 

[«.»<», Mlrusy lulm Tmmtt qffc] 


nnjnent Rome or .0 Byraooun. ,|.e„ 

Lkc Pm Cathcdral-ovcr a basilica framework St Ambrogio is ' pure ’ 
There are legends, to a certatn intteiit documented, regarding the unique 
maste^ of vauinng on tl.e part of the anaen, brotherhood of masons ’the 
Ma^islr, Ceiiiariiii, resident at Como above Milan They tnvented or rewved 
a varianon of roof-structure in tlie gromed vault In dns system the rnlce 
under the more usual barrel vatdt n cut mto squared segments by transit 
arches Each square u then covered by a vault crossed by diagonll arcC or 

nbsAmongotherresulutlie thrust of the vaultutransferred from the latrd 

walls of the squares to the piers at the four comers From this 0000™ ^^ 
mme the clustered columns of the high Homanesque and Gothic ZX 
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The mam hall of St Ambrogio is bmlt over {bur main squares m the iia\ c, 
sixteen minor squares m the aisles, and seven m the atnum or portico To the 
credit of the Lombard architects, they extcmahzed their novel v.'i) of build- 
mg mstead of concealing it There is a frank squareness, an engagmg honesty 
of expression, m the edifice The enlarged piers are structurally decorative. 
Omamentisofthesparest Thereisarhythmicsimphat) m the arcades which 
IS Itahanate this feature will not go to France and England. With the lift of 
Norman Romanesque the hngermg Southern honzontahty will disappear 

It would be misleading to argue too much importance into this one church, 
as if there were no other Romanesque monuments ui Lombardy, no major 
relics of eleventh- and t\\ elfth-century building m the rest of Italy In many 
parts of the marvellous Lombard country there arc fascmating huntmg- 
grounds for lovers of architecture, from the hill tossTis against the Alps down 
through the aQes of the Po Valley And farther south there arc the vaned 
achievements at Pisa, Florence (where San Miniato is especially notable), 
Pistou, and Lucca In view of the generously mclusive nature of the term 
“Romanesque," many of the medieval monuments in Italy might he noted 
as restmg svithin the meanmg cither structurally or decoraovciy But it is 
St Ambrogio that is ouccanding, by reason of its onginaliey and its vigour. 

Its Gennamc forthngheness and its Italian melodious rhythms Especially 
there is the new type of vaultmg Here is imphat Italy's contnbunon to the 
flowering of a medieval archuecturc of the North Perhaps, m the light of 
later development, St. Ambrogio should be identified rather as proto- 
Romanesque. 

Burgundy w as the first home of the French gemus From tlierc the spint 
swept into Normandy, where French sensibility crossed w^th Viking vigour 
But the amazing thing about the cicvcnth-ccntury architectural advance is the 
blazing rapidity with which it covered every part of the old Gallic province. 
The year looo feared by tlic faitlifiil as hkcly to bnng nuUcniiial disaster, 
had been safely passed Chnsnan enthusiasm suddaily reacted from a blight- 
ing awe and dread. Interest was shifred from the aftcr-lifc to an immediate 
fuiure-in-lilc 

There is a school of cntiasm that grants less influence to die Burgundians, 
whose claim is based on the spread of moral and antliccic impulses from the 
monastery at Cluny Earlier the scattered Benedictine abbeys had been in- 
dependent, but m the taith century a league was formed and Cluny became 
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the centre of authonty and leadership Soon the reborn Benedictine order 
held sway over a vast European territory, extending into Spain and Britain 
and Germany The buildmg of many of the greatest Romanesque churches 
was fostered by the monks sent out from the central abbey 

The abbey-church at Cluny, however, was destroyed durmg die French 
Revolution It had been built, or rebuilt, m 1089, and it was then the largest 
church m the Western Chrisnan empire It ts said to have been so beautiful 
that no mortal architect could have planned it St Paul, accorduig to the 
faithful, came m a vision to the artist-moiik charged wth the designing, and 
gave lum the plans A dissentient group of monks, led by the puritan St 
Bernard, cstabhshed the Cistercian order, in a d 1098, to combat the wealth 
and display favoured by the Cluny authority The Cluniac and the Cisternan 
bodies were thus responsible for two currents, rich and severe, ornamental 
and restrained 

There are classifications of the French Romanesque, based on locality, on 
influences brought in by vaned building inatcnab, and on the degree of in- 
dependence shown m handhng the type structure Provence and Burgundy 
were in close afTmit) (Both were on the highways from Lombardy ) Farther 
west, m Toulouse, Auvergne, and Aquitaine there was perhaps more of 
independent experiment and invention A new logic comes clear, m large 
structures, and there is a greater profusion of the sculpture called by some 
“Gcrmamc-Byzannne,” by others merely “medieval” or "Romanesque ” 

An early church, Notre Dame du Port at Clermont-Ferrand, is transitional 
m that It combines groined vaults, over the aisles, with a nave covered by a 
barrel vault The thrust of the barrel vault had to be met by flanking half- 
barrel vaulting o\cr the tnfonuin gallencs (the half-stones above the aisles) 
Under the necessity of providing this direct buttressing, the clcrcstor} 
windows were squeezed out Part of the impulse to the development of 
matured Romanesque came from the desire to increase the amount of light 
that could be admitted, without reducing stability and safet) In St Semm 
at Toulouse, one of the most impressive carlj medieval churches, the con- 
tinuous sidc-thrust of the barrel vault is modified by the insertion of trans- 
vcnc arches at regular intervals, but there still %\as too little chance to pierce 
tilt lieav) walk for illumination Not unnl the groined \ault was further 
tested and perfected, so that it could be used over die nave, was it possible 
to achicv e die impressive height desired and at the same tune have clercstorv 
lighting 
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Bajeux Cathedral, showing French Romanesque vaulting 
\LttUogTaph after draii mg hyN~\l j ChapnY,tSi$,(Ouitesy York Public Lihrary] 


Before that consumniaoon — that is, before the system developed at St 
Ambrogio in Milan >>as accepted m the North — there uerc many a>m- 
promise or transitional structures At Angoulemc the cathedral was built 
without side-aisles, tlic nave was roolcd by tlircc domes, and the crossing by 
a fourth one, raised on a drum pierced by windows, but the main facade, 
decorated svith heavy arcading, with comer towers added, has taken on a 
distmctly Romanesque aspect St ftoiit in Pengueux is modelled much more 
on the Byzantine phn — being notably like Justinian’s Church of the Holy 
Apostles in Constantinople, or its dcnvalwe, St Mark’s m Venice — than on 
Roman and Lombard lines But its Eastern vaults and domes fail to remove it 
from the general category of Romanesque building Suiiilarlv it is impossible 
to say how much m the fayadc of Notre Dame la Grande at Poitiers is By- 
zannne, how much Romanesque A longscnesofchurclics, like St. Trophime 
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at Arles, returns toward horizontality The structural forms and the decora- 
tive features lean toward the traditions of Italy and of Byzantium 
But the church that is considered typical “high” Romanesque has those 
characteristics that could develop only with the perfectmg of the groined 
vault A basic identifymg feature of the style IS the round arch But gradually 
the pillars push upward under the comers of the vault — and die verncal 
accent that \s the second distinguishing surface feature of Northern Roman- 
esque IS established Thus comes, too, the mcrcased aspect of mystery that is 
of the essence of late Romanesque and of Gothic buddmg 

St Etienne at Caen is perhaps the most charactensne example of that 
phase The long central nave and the flankmg aisles afford a basic form not 
too changed to remind one of the anaent Roman basihca The addition of 
transept ivmgs a feature from the East, modifies the plan and renders it 
cruciform— at a meeting-point of utilitarian considerations and symbolism 
There ate high clerestory windows, here appearmg above a second tow of 
arches giving onto galleries o\cr the aisles Tlic basilica apse area has been 
greatly enlarged, not only do the aisles continue around the sanctuary, m 
what IS known as the ambulatory, but the small apses or chapels flanking 
them are jomed in one enarcling structural umt 
The interior proclaims at first glance the method of construction wth 
groined vaults supported by clustered pillars The arches have not yet given 
up their roundness, nor is there any attempt to hghten the generally ‘ serious” 
effect with a profusion of ornament The sense of mystery, of grandeur of 
heaviness — perhaps of a sort of impressive sorrow that derives from Chnstian 
ideology — ^is evoked by these round arches and sturdy piers and by the tivi- 
light atmosphere There is more of rest, of quiet, here than m the more 
decorated and fragjc Gothic. The Romanesque exteriors of the North, too, 
ate comparauvely plain, homely and fbtthnght, though many, as at Caen, 
were later given Gothic spires 

To England the Normans earned from France the knowledge of mature 
Romanesque design and craftsmanship The early English cathedrals were 
constructed in this style, and there tvere numerous Norman castles It is said 
that no fewer than seven thousand churches ivcrc built m England m the 
century followuig the Norman conquest of 1066 There had been a natnc 
Anglo-Saxon architecture, which was of heavy, sturdy type, and this con- 
tributed sonic minor features to the new expression 
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English Romanesque is usually known as Norman architecture. Durham 
Cathedral is the largest monument m which the ongmal Romanesque charac- 
ter has persisted through later acadents and “improvements ” But some of 
the most impressive hits of Romanesque construction are to be seen m the 
crypt of Canterbury Cathedral, m the transepts of Wmehester, m the crypt 
of Worcester, and m parts of Peterborough. In general the English cathe- 
drals had longer transepts than those m the type buildmgs m France, and a 
mam tower was added over the crossmg 

In the German Romanesque churches there is more of the old basihca, and 
of survivmg Carlovmgian features as adapted from the Byzantme by the 
architects who built for Charlemagne at Aachen (Aix-Ia-Chapellc), and there 
IS a speaal affimty with the Lombard forms with which the Romanesque 
technically began But agam diversity is a fint characterisoc of the churches 
grouped under the style name The plentiful wood of Germany often led the 
architects to roof the naves with that matenal, and therefore there was no 
rapid transition toward the church marked by the idioms developed from 
the use of the groined vault Nor svas there an inflar of Norman ecclesiasacs 
and workers as m England Nevenheless, the cathedrals of Worms, Mainz, 
and Speyer, and the Church of the Apostles at Cologne, are among the t>'pical 
vaulted edifices Avith consistent round-arch construction Certam minor fea- 
tures set off the German Romanesque from other vanencs notably plans 
with apses at both ends of the church and, on the extenor, a profusion of 
arcaded gallenes and round or octagonal turrets In Germany more markcdlj 
than elsewhere Romanesque architecture was made mto something con- 
sistent, and distinct from the Byzantme on the one hand and the Gothic on 
the other But as an elaborated stjlc, as seen m the larger monuments, it is 
somewhat dull, with virtues that he m the pcnlous realm of the picmresquc 
Some of the best of it in Germany is, appropnatcl) , in "romantic” half- 
rumed castles And indeed, throughout Europe the thick-walled, turreted, 
and almost windowless Romanesque way of building was eniplo)cd for 
castles, forts, and aty walls 

Sculpture in Europe from the beginning of the Chnstian era had included 
(i) some slight contmuation of the late GRreo-Roman naturalism, as seen 
particuUrlj in nlicfs on sarrophagi. with Jonah and the whale. Darnel and 
the horn, and other Christian charaacrs treated in traditional illuiionmic 
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Tympanum of abbey church at Vezelay, about 1130 
[Arcfiit es Pholographiques] 


technique tins marking the final stage of decadence m die classic method, 
(2) Byzantmc practice from which monumental statuary had disappeared, 
but includmg exquisite ivory carvings m which Eastern abundant pattemmg 
and Eastern rhythmic formalization took on something of Greek grace, (3) 
sporadic contmuadon of the Northern barbarian’’ art, which crystallized m 
a few outstandmg manifestations such as the Celtic crosses of Ireland and the 
Vikmg carved ornamentation, and then was diffused mto vaned crafts mani- 
festations through Northern Europe. Spam, and Lombardy, and {4) a great 
man) isolated examples of production where barbanan Roman and By- 
zantine currents crossed, rcsultmg m ornamental sculpmre of the most con- 
fused characteristics 

In this period between late Roman realistic pracnce and the emergence of a 
first rccogmzablc type of medieval sculpture— which occurred at about A v 
j too— the Byzantine small sculpture must be considered the standard product 
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in Europe as well as in the Eastern Chnstian realm An evceptional develop- 
ment IS to be marked m Germany, where in the eleventh century a strange 
realistic stram came mto evidence An example is the cathedral doors at 
Hildesheim, made under the supervision of the craftsman-hishop Bemward 
Perhaps he had studied the ancient monuments in Rome where he had been 
resident for a term of )ears as tutor of the boy-pnnee who was to become 
Emperor of the Holy Roman Empire as Otto HI There is reason to behe\e 
that the famous “Bemward column,” witli its spiral rchefs, was suggested 
by an examination of Trajan’s Column In any case there entered mto Ger- 
man work of rooo-1050 a reahsne note, and this brought about an unusual 
mixture of dramatic miagmg and cate for natural detail The mtenoon is 
obviously pictonal and documentary, although the barbarian naivet^ and 
formalism always obtrude 

B) thcopenmgofthe t^\clfth century, however, the truer forms of medie- 
val sculpture had been established Two mam tjpes can be detected. The 
general dnfc of critical opmioti ts that the Gneco-Roman tradinon had tlien 
run out, and that both types are resultants from essennaUy Northern or bar- 
barian forces transformmg a substantially Byzantme tradition The one type 
IS distmguished by rounded forms, flat panellmg of figures, and a snug fittmg 
of sculptural to structural parts The other is disttngmshed by great vigour, 
by elongation of forms, by sacrifice of realism of statement to the necessities 
of rhythm and pattern 

Both types develop as an ac^unct of architecture — unhke sculpture m the 
classic tradition Both tend to be “unnatural ” The approach is mtuitively 
xsthcQC rather than intellectual, there is strong fcchng for the formalized 
design, and a corxespondmg carelessness about obsersed nature In other 
words, medieval sculpture is strongl) cxpressionistic 

The rounded type is, of course, nearer to the Byzantme product, and mdeed 
it IS impossible to draw a hne bcmccn the art that is refleenve of practice m 
the Persian-affected Eastern Empire and the Romanesque of Lombardy and 
PsGfvrtcc lit gwrcraJ cAw 1 jnetj if to he sea! m .NArtboen Its}} AtJ ae 
Southern France In France the richest single c.xlubit is at Arles There are 
ornamental sculptures wnth comparable fiat formalization in Germany and 
Spam, and England liad a great amount of it m the Norman penod 

TheextcnorsculptureofthechurchofSt Trophime at Arles concentrated 
almost cnurclj m and around the porch of tlic Romanesque structure, is an 
cxccpnonallj rich example Here tliemfluenccof classic art may luvccnfcrcd 
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Porch of St Peter’s Church, Aiilnay 
[Arehit ts Plioto^rapliiques] 


m to an unusual degree, for Arles had been famous as a centre of Roman 
provincial art There are classic capitals and mouldings folded into the typ- 
ically Oriental aggregates of figured panck, ornamental bands and edgings, 
and accenting figures 

The recessed porches, constmeted of joined arches m diminishing size, are 
a standard mark of Romanesque architecture, and alread) at St Trophime 
the portal thus elaborated has become a chief repository for sculptural illus- 
tration and adornment In the later Roniane>que churches the porches will at 
times take on a greater unity and a closer texture of pattemmg — these are 
preparation for the great ornamental portals of the Gothic cathedrals — but 
at Arles the individual panels and figures already have a mature refinement 
of technique and an unsurpassed richness of hght-and-shade effect 

The uiadental sculpture of many a North Italian church — say at Bergamo, 
Ferrara, Genoa, and Bresaa — \snll be found to have the same fullness and 
rounding, witli, often, a sort of con\aitionalizcd patterning, or, again, a 
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Detail from tympanum. Autun Catliedral 
[Archives Pliolc^ophi^iies] 


playing "wnth arabesqucnc, which suggests a partial return to the Byzantine. 
Similar bits occur at points as far separated as JRipoU in Spam, Brunswick m 
Gerroany, and Ely m England 

In the second type, as seen particularly at Moissac, Vezelay, and Autun in 
France, it is the Northern influence diat lias prevailed. This might be called 
the vinlely elongated style of medieval sculpture Forms are drawn out and 
angles sharpened, for vigour and dramatic emphasis Lmear methods come 
into play, for accenting edges and for the builduig of contiasted pattern- 
areas For a moment the mcomparably \inle and eloquent line, nhich we 
remarked first m the Lunstan and Ordos bronzes, whicli reappeared in Vi- 
kmg art, hves agam m Romanesque sculpture Tlic tympanum group at 
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St. Pi-fer. Figure on portal of church at Moissac 
[Photograph by IVarren Cheiiey] 


V^zelay, and even more forcefully the saints’ figures on the jambs at Moissac, 
mark a summit of sculptural art in Europe. Nature has been violated, her 
forms twisted and distorted; but the composition lives with an intense plastic 
vitality. 

If the monuments of Saxon and Norman England had not suffered so 
greatly at the hands of Time and the iconoclasts, there might be English par- 
allels to the gorgeous sculpture of Moissac and Autun and Vezelay. There arc 
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fought and repeatedly conquered the disorganized surviving remnants of the 
Latin peoples and the successive claimants to the Roman po^\er Their own 
chiefs had taken the title of emperor and pope when occasion arbse Now, 
cappmg that progression, the Germamc peoples have made themselves the 
guardians and the embodiment of the Christian spirit. 

It IS this circumstance that gi\ cs validity to the “Gothic” label as a persist- 
ing style-tag The first application of it, m the field of the arts, was to come at 
the hands of the Itahan Renaissance scholars, who wnshed thereb) to show 
their disdam, damnmg the Northern Christian style wnth the name of the 
unlettered barbarian tnbes The later view is that the untutored and unclas- 
sical Northern peoples brought creative and punfymg elements sadly needed 
by the Latm Christian stream 

In any case, the barbanans — Goths or Germans, Lombards or Iianks, as 
the names are loosely used — had now taken over the reality, though not the 
offiaal framework, of Western Chnsoanic) It was their enthusiasm, their 
imagination, their unswerving faith, that built the Gothic cathedrals, pushed 
through the crusades, and brought forth a new kind of civic and cultural life 
m Europe The) brought religion back from the realm of the empire- 
dreamers to the round of ever) day life, to immediate communal expression 
Their enthusiasm and their faith failed to save the Church, failed to prevent 
degeneration of the crusades into poIiDcal forays and looting expeditions 
failed to fix the Gothic style as a lastuig European way of art. But there are 
Reims and Chartres and Winchester to attest to a flaming leap upward of 
human aspiration The builders believed they were shaping God’s home on 
earth, and they poured their souls mto their task. 

There was a moment in that fateful twelfth century when ChnsDamty, 
official and popular, Eastern and Western, trembled upon the verge of unifi- 
cation and world nde The emperors in Constantinople, badly weakened, 
had broached to the Pope the idea of a reunion, and mapped a consistent 
attack against the Moslems, now resurgent under Turkish cahphs There 
ramp a couiadcnce of official vision and popular enfiiususm The fint 
crusaders, despite madcntal mass tragedy, pushed tlirough to the Holy Land 
and in 1099 took Jerusalem from the Mohammedans to the appropriate 
accompaniment of a massacre and looting When Jerusalem was lost again 
ninety years later, there suU was spirit enough in Cliristcndom, despite die 
mutual trcachcrv and jealousy ofConstananople and Rome, to send the third 
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ermade across Europe m the direction of Palestine But now it was led b) 
blnqs and cliiircliincn. tins was the Iniglitl) crtisidc, made ronnntic b) the 
far-sung c.\ploits of Richard Ccclir-slc-Llon The idea of a world union under 
tbc banner of Cbrlst had been lost, bad been battered away by pohtiaans 
and nimor Caisars 

Tbc fourth crusade, of laoa, was sent not against the infidel but to brmg 
the Eastern Christian empire into the only sort of union understandable to 
Rome one ruled b> the Roman popes Constannnople actuallj was besieged 
and taken, looted— ni a waj that meant another flood of Byzantine ivones, 
icons, and enamels in die West— and placed imder a Lann dommion that 
lasted a half-ccnturj Thus the arc was completed, from naive popular en- 
thusiasm and faith to trust m die sword and conquest by force 

But what signifies cliiefl) for art is that there ii as that flame of spmt m the 
carl) and middle twclfdi century If it could atm with swords a hundred 
thousand pilgtinis and send them ctusadmg agamst the uifidcl Turk, it could 
atm other hundreds of thousands and set them budduig churches to the 
glory of God This is of moment too the Christian realm was no longer 
bemg ruled pnniatd) by the Roman Church ofliciah The popes had often 
enough been weak, but hitherto the local pnests and bishops, and the mon- 
asteries, had been the one controlhng and related power During the twelfth 
century the courts gam and the communes gam The pnests lose their hold, 
scepucism begins its gradual conquest of the European conscience and nimd! 
the people grumble about paymg then taxes to the representanves of Rome' 
But the spun of independence, that will successively discredit and weaken 
and spht the Church, nosv at the start adds up withm the sum of Gothic will 
and impulse 

Gothic art, then, is Chnsdan art, but no longer monastic art One begms 
to hear of the lay guilds and of the communes It iviU not be long before 
there is talk of equal representation of tlic three estates, church, lords, and 
commons For a brief tune, however, the influences that will separate the 
three flow mto one manifestation, one group expression 

The heart of the Gothic phenomenon, one might say, is m the commune 
soil faithful to the Christ idea behind the Church Moreover, the umty of 
Gothic art embraces the bcgmnmgs of a new sort of mdividuahsm This m- 
dividuahsm %vill come near bemg the rumauon of art unrestricted under a 
later avihzaOon, but here it brings freshness and vigour wthm the Gothic 
manifestation 
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fought and repeatedi) conquered the disorganized surviving renuiants of the 
Latin peoples and the successive claimants to the Roman poi\ er Then o^vn 
chiefs had taken the tide of emperor and pope when occasion arbse Non, 
capping that progression, the Germanic peoples have made themselves the 
guardians and the embodiment of the Chnstian spmt 

It IS this circumstance that gives validity to the “Godiic” label as a persist- 
mgst)lc-tag The first apphcanonofit,m the field of the arts, wastocomeat 
the hands of the Italian Renaissance scholars, who wished dicreb) to shov. 
their disdain, damning the Northern Chnsnan style with the name of the 
unlettered barbarian tribes The later \ncw is tlut the untutored and uticlas- 
sical Northern peoples brought crcaoic and punfjmg elements sadlj needed 
by the Latin Chnsnan stream 

In any case, die barbanans — Goths or Germans, Lombards or Franks, as 
the names are loosely used — had now taken over the reality, though not the 
official framework, of Western Chnstianity It was their cndmsiasm, their 
imagination, dieir unswerving faith, that built the Goduc cathedrals, pushed 
through the crusades and brought forth a new kind of nnc and cultural life 
m Europe They brought religion back from die realm of the empire- 
drcanicts to the round of everyday life, to immediate communal expression 
Their enthusiasm and thcic faith failetl to save the Church failed to prevent 
degeneration of the crusades into political forays and looting expeditions 
failed to fix the Gothic sty Ic as a lasting European w ay of art But there are 
Ranu and Chartres and Wmchester to attest to a flaming leap upward of 
human aspiration The builders believed dicy were shaping God s home on 
eardi, and they poured dicir souls into dicir task 

There was a moment in dm fatcflil twelAh century vshen Chruoanity, 
officul and popular. Eastern and Western trembled upon the verge of unifi- 
cation and norld rule Tlie emperoo in Constantinople, badly weakoied 
had broached to die Pope die idea of a reunion and nupped a consisrem 
attack against die Moslems, now resurgent under Turkish caliphs There 
came a coincidaice of official stsion and popular enihususm Tlie fint 
ctinaJcrs despite inndemal mass tragedv. pushed through to the Holy I^nJ 
and m tooy t»*ssk Jerusalem from the MoJummeJans t<» the appns/rtafe 
accompaiumcnt s f a massacre and I KHing \% hen Jmisjlau w as I »st aj,ai i 
ninetv vears bter. tlserc sftll was »pim enough in Cfuistend mi Jesj itc tJie 
mutual treachery ami jral miss « f O nstantimsple and to vend die third 
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crusade across Europe m the direction of Palestine But now it was led b) 
kings and clinrclimcii. tins was the knightl> crusade, made romantic bj the 
far-simg exploits of Riclnrd Ctrur-dc-Lloii The idea ofa world union under 
tbc banner of Cbnst bad been lost, had been battered away by pobtiaans 
and nimor Caisats 

Tbc fourth crusade, of taoa, teas sent not against the mfidcl but to bring 
tbc Eastern Chnstian empire into tlic onl) sort of union understandable to 
Rome one ruled bj the Roman popes Constannnople actually was besieged 
and taken, looted— m a way that meant another flood of Byzanniie ivones, 
icons and enamels m tlic West— and placed imdcr a tadn donumon that 
lasted a half-century Thus the arc was completed, from naive popular en- 
thusiasm and faith to trust m the sword and conquest by force 

But w bat signifies chiefly for art is tliat there ii as that flame of spmt m the 
early and middle ttvclfdi century If it could atm with swords a hundred 
thousand pilgrims and send them crusading against tlic infidel Turk, it could 
atm otlicr hundreds of thousands and set diem building churches to the 
glory of God This is of moment too the Chtisnan realm was no longer 
being ruled pniiianly by the Roman Church offiaals The popes had often 
enough been weak, but lutherto the local pnests and bishops, and the mon- 
asteries, had been the one controUmg and related power During the twelfth 
century the courts gam and the comniunes gam The pnests lose their hold, 
scepticism begms its gradual conquest of the European conscience and nund,' 
the people grumble about paymg their taxes to the representanves of Rome 
But the spint of mdepcndence, that svdl successively discredit and weaken 
and spht the Church, now at the start adds up withm the sum of Gothic will 
and impulse 

Gothic art, then, is Chnsmn art, but no longer monastic art One begms 
to hear of the lay guilds and of the communes It ^vlll not be long before 
there is talk of equal representation of the three estates, church, lords, and 
commons For a brief time, however, die influences that will separate the 
three flow mto one manifestation, one group expression 

The heart of the Gothic phenomenon, one might say, is m the commune 
still faithful to the Christ idea bchmd the Church. Moreover, the umty of 
Gothic art embraces the bcgmnmgs of a new sort of mdividualism This m- 
dividuahsm will come near bemg the ruination of art, unrestricted under a 
later civilization, but here it brings freshness and vigour withm the Gothic 
manifestation 
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In tlic general confusion surrounding die subject, malting difficult any 
classification of the products as well as the uncovering of sources, the dividing- 
liiic between Uoinanesquc and Gothic sculpture is vvcllnigh lost Some lead- 
ing authorities believe that the Romanesque label can be attached as long as 
the approacli is mystic and formal— or cxprcssionistic — and that Gothic is 
marked increasingly by realism and mtcllcctualization If so, there is a good 
deal of Romanesque sculpture in Gothic cathedrals 
The sculpture of Chartres Cathedral tells the story of the transition The 
figures ui the west portal are styhzcd and elongated to bnng them vv^tlun 
the arclutcciural unit), and they have a ccrcaui pumy of feehng, an almost 
pnnutive restraint The Eastern or Northern concern for decoration as 
against illusion prevails the abstract is sail exploited at the expense of the 
concrete and the natural But a change is already intimated There is some 
httle characterization in the faces of these elongated, straightened figures 
The respect for the pattern and for the arclutcctonic intcgraoou is destined 
soon to weaken The later adonunent of Chartres Cathedral finds the figures 
pushing out into unportance on their own account, and taking on natural- 
ness The sculptors know more of anatomy and try for more of story interest 
and lesson, and they gradually lose decoraavc control and pattern effect 
In a great artist s hands the increased reasonableness and humanness of 
saint or Virgui or Noah or Lazarus did not mean a loss of st)li2ation and 
sculptural feeling, alcliough the values were different— less vigorous and less 
dynamic— than m the V^zelay figures Gothic art contmucs to be nch in 
groups and bits that claim immediate adnuradon Outstandingly popular are 
the Glided Virgin of Anuens and the Smiling Angel ofReims, though sophisti- 
cated appreciation is likely to run off to diverging things like the gargoyles 
of Notre Dame de Pans, and— of speaal mterest because mdicatmg the in- 
trusion of profane subject-matter— the famous “temptress ’’ 

The French cathedrab arc extraordinarily nch fields of exploration for the 
lover of sculpture, and museums the world over arc filled with single rehgious 
figures, nchly carved choir stalls, and decorative accessories Never before 
or after m Europe did the sculptor practise at one time in so many media and 
so many fields m stone and wood and metal, in monumental composition 
architectural decoration, vouve statue, miniature furnishings and caskets 
and ivones 

Nor IS the geographical spread of the style less remarkable Spam and Eng- 
land and Germany afford nch monuments In Italy alone the Gothic is hardly 
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more than an mcidcnt There tlic path to nco-classic realism is being opened 
at the very time of the buildmg of the cathedrals m the North 
In Germany the medieval spirit hved on until the openmg of the sixteenth 
century While German scholars have construacd a framework of dates and 
styles, it seems to the layman often that Romanesque and Gothic expression 
m sculpture persist side by side, for almost three centuries A Christ of the 
fifteenth century may have all tlie nai\ e feehng and abstract formalization of 
earU medieval expressionism, while a naghbourmg Virgin and Child 
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realistic, human, and knowing The Germans were exceptional!) masters of 
sailpturc m wood, and thcgaller) of carved figures of the period izoo-ijoo 
affords an extraordinanly vaned and beauiiflil, and unal recently unap- 
prcaated, display 

The naive w ood-carv mgs of Germany, the sculptures — superficially seem- 
ing so different — of Moissac and of Arles, die rnglish-Nonnan crypts with 
short fat piers the high-vaulted diurches of Caen and Dayeux, and the lower 
arcaded structures of Lombardy , all add up, strangely , to something called a 
style Still more strangely, that style, which draws generously upon the 
barbanan North, and upon die Asiatic East, and has lost wholly the accent 
of classicism, is called by a name denvame from Uomc 
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Gotlnc Art The Christian Apogee 


G othic architecrure is the one clearest flame of the Chnstian spirit It 
symbolizes the nobihcy and aspiration of the soul, the mystery of 
Chnstian "worslup, the sense of the immanence of the Divine Gothic art 
emerged indeed at that moment uhen the spintual gemus of the European 
people escaped the prison of Roman authonty, when popular enthusiasm 
and faith transcended die bickerings of popes and emperors, to be expressed 
in communal and aesthenc achievement 
ByEinlme art had been an expression of the Chnsnanity of the East But 
the people who had there become Christianized alread) had stable art tradi- 
tions, Persian, Mesopotamian, and St nan, and these were easdj connnued 
and modified into the new rehgious expression Constantinople, moreover, 
had been shaped by rulers obsessed with the amnent idea of unpenahsni" 
Roman and Oncntal conceptions of worldly splendour met m the Byzantme 
capital Nothing could have been less attuned to the gentle, mystic character 
of Jesus 

The Christian ait of the West, m the nme centunes from the last Cicsais of 
classic Rome to the Cluniac development, smouldered and occasionally 
came alive m any flames, and once rcUndled m the sustamed but somewhat 
sombre glow of Romanesque architecture But there was the confused hght 
of mixed or stjl mixmg cultures even m the final Romanesque expression 
Within this composite and fitful fire, Roman, barbarian, but most strongly 
Byzantme embers were always to be disccnied The flame first leaps up, 
purified and mtensely European, in the Gothic cathedrals 
When the Gothic age opens, m the carh twelfth century, it is the Northern 
spint that has tnumphed m Europe. The barbanan tnbes had harassed and 
fought the Romans m the repubhean and the impenal days Later they had 
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fought and repeatedly congucred the disorganized surviving remnants of the 
Latin peoples and the successive claimants to the Roman potver Their own 
chiefs had taken the title of emperor and pope when occasion arbsc Now, 
capping that progression, the Germanic peoples have made themselves the 
guardians and the embodiment of the Christian spirit 

It is dus arcuinstaiice that gives \alidity to the “Gothic” label as a penut- 
ing style-tag The first application of it, in the field of die arts, was to come at 
the hands of the Italian Renaissance scholars, who w ishcd thereby to show 
their disdam, damning die Northern Christian style with the name of the 
unlettered barbarian tribes The later view is that the untutored and unclas- 
sical Nordiem peoples brought creative and purifying elements sadly needed 
by the Latin Chnsnan stream 

In any case, the barbarians — Goths or Germans, Lombards or lianks, as 
the names arc loosely used — had now taken over the reality, though not the 
offiaal framework, of Western Chnsmmty It was their cndiusiasm, dieir 
imagination, their imswerving faith, that built the Gothic cathedrals, pushed 
through the crusades, and brought forth a new kind of ctvic and euiturai life 
m Europe They brought religion back from the realm of the empire- 
dreamers to the round of every day life, to immediate communal expression 
Their cnthusiaini and their fiuth f^ed to save the Church, faded to prevent 
degeneration of the crusades mto pobttcal forays and looting expeditions 
failed to fix the Gothic style as a lasting European way of art But there arc 
Reims and Chartres and Winchester to attest to a flaming leap upivard of 
human aspirauon The builders believed they were shaping God’s home on 
earth, and they poured their souk into their task 

There was a moment m diat fateful t\velfth century when Chnsuamty, 
official and popular. Eastern and Western, trembled upon the %crge of unifi- 
cation and world rule The emperors in Constantinople, badly weakened, 
had broached to the Pope the idea of a reunion, and mapped a consistent 
attack against the Moslems, now resurgent under Turkish caliphs There 
came a comcidence of oSlaal vision and popular enthusiasm The first 
crusaders, despite madental mass tragedy, pushed through to the Holy Land 
and m 1099 took Jerusalem from the Mohammedans to the appropriate 
accompamnient of a massacre and looting When Jerusalem was lose agam 
nmety years later, there still was spine enough in Climtcndom, despite the 
mutual treachery and jealousy of Constannnople and Rome, to send the tfurd 
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crusade across Europe 111 tlic direction of Falcstuic But now it was led bj 
kings and cluitehmcn, this was the knightly crusade, made romantic by the 
far-slmg c^plolts of Richard Cttilt-de-Llon The idea of a world union under 
the banner of Christ had been lost, had been bartered away by pohneians 
and mmor Ciesars 

The fourth crusade, of 1202, was sent not against the mfidel but to brmg 
the Eastern Christian empire mto the only sort of union understandable to 
Rome one ruled by the Roman popes Constantmople actually was besieged 
and taken, looted— 111 a svay that meant another flood of Byzantine ivones, 
icons, and enamels m die West— and placed under a Latin donunion that 
lasted a half-century Thus the arc was completed, from naive popular en- 
thusiasm and faith to trust m die sword and conquest by force 

But what signifies chiefly for art is that there 11 as that flame of spint m the 
early and middle twclfdi century If it could arm svith swords a hundred 
thousand pdgtiiiis and send them crtisaduig against the mfidel Turk, it could 
arm other hundreds of thousands and set them budding churches to the 
glory of God This is of moment too the Clinstian realm was no longer 
bemg ruled primarily by the Roman Church officials The popes had often 
enough been weak, but hitherto the local pnests and bishops, and the mon- 
asteries, had been tbc one controlhng and related power Duimg the tsvelfth 
century the courts gam and the communes gam The pnests lose their hold, 
scepncism begms its gradual conquest of the European conscience and mind’ 
the people grumble about paymg then taxes to the representatives of Rome 
But the spmt of mdcpendencc, that will successively discredit and weaken 
and spht the Church, now at the start adds up svithm the sum of Gothic will 
and impulse 

Gothic art, then, is Clinstian art, but no longer monastic art One begms 
to hear of the lay guilds and of the communes It ^vlll not be long before 
there is talk of equal representation of the three estates, church. lords, and 
commons For a bncf time, however, die influences that %vill separate the 
three flow mto one manifestation, one group expression 

The heart of the Gothic phenomenon one might say, is m the commune 
still faithful to the Christ idea bchmd the Church Moreover, the umty of 
Gothic art embraces the begmmngs of a new sort of individualism This m- 
dividuahsm will come near bemg the rumation of art, unrestneted under a 
later avihzation, but here it bnngs freshness and vigour wthm the Gothic 
manifestation 
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Inside the Church also there is an occasional burst of new spirit The too 
grandiose monuments of the Romanesque flowcnng under Clumac impetus 
brought about a reaction toward reserve and logic Out ofBurgundy again 
came an order destined to shape the new art The Cisteraan monks gave 
impulse to a coimter-movcment in the dirccaon of umty, thoughtfulness, and 
thorough orgamzation Thus one more steadying mfluence is added within 
the confused complex of forces driving France on to Gothic expression 

The place of Gothic m the world organism of art is precise It is as distinc- 
tive as the Greek, but unhke it m that it will flower suddenly, then fade 
entirely, leavmg neither branch nor seed m the Europe that will immedutely 
after be reclaimed for classicism by die mtelJecrual realists of the Renaissance. 
Gothic architecture is an isolated expression approached in kind only by the 
late Romanesque In some superficial or general ways it is like the Greek— 
m the thought-out logic of its way of budding and m a certain noble solidity 
In colourfulness and leaning to nchl) patterned surfaces, it has aflimt) wnth 
the Persian-Scythian expression But if those two, the classic and the Iranian- 
Onental are to be considered as the outstanding monifestaaom of Western 
an the Gothic u further from both than any other recognized European 
style 

The wnting about Gothic art is strangely confused and confusing Some 
experts group Greek and Gothic art as alike m being realistic They then go on 
to difFcrennate the kinds of realism represented the Greek is material and 
intellectual realism the Gothic is mptic realism.” This will seem to many 
observers a stretching of terms, even a perverse misuse of commonly ac- 
cepted but there is this much truth m it a real and unusual cir- 

cumstance of Gothic art is that widun one of the greatest achievements of 
mysac expression in the buildmg art there is a stram of fresh realistic expres- 
sion, based on observation of nature 

There are other seemingly paradoxical aspects of the cathedrals, which 
hold -within their -walls almost the whole body of surviving Gothic art 
They tow by a svesv ofbvuldmg, at tbougKt-out arcbitectutal rationalism 
which made possible walls of lace and glass, fnuned wuhm a forest of sep- 
arated supports, but this rationalism was used in a magnificent gesture of 
faidi — w luch many w^ll call per sc irratiotuL Hicrc w as m short a new sense 
ofa fixed plan of organic building but it was onij fragmentanlj, even emo- 
tionally follow ed out There is not extant a single complete drawn plan of a 
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Chartres Catlicdral 
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med.^al cath^ral although partial plam are numerous The bmiders eon- 
vmeed of the feasihlhty of hmldmg m this new svay, foreseeing the perfect 
adjustment and artlculanon of the complex whole, yet proceeded bit by bit 
aditag patch to patch, permitting vagaries to this master-mason or thaj 
sculptor Often enough the sjntem changed between one tower and another 
— ^Witness Chartres and Rouen and Lincoln 
Realism and logic they are here, undeniably But the total result is as 
unrealistic and illogical as a Mohammedan mosque or a aimese temple It is 
only by an effon of wiU. by a forced return to reahty. diat one actuaUy 
l/mifa about the funcuon of the lacy buttresses and clustered columns For at 
first one is lost m the wonder of die soarnig height of the buildmg. its dark 
mystery, and die sudden glory of light m ns coloured svmdows Tht creanve 
mjsnc and plastic values, even sensuous values, crosvd in fust, then the 
ranonahsm. the logic, can he disnnguished as die mind asks for funetto^ 
jusnfication. And the realisnc bus of (lower and anmial hfe. so much wntt^ 
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about m the art books, must be sought out. discovered as iiiadciital notes 
within the gorgeous orchestration of the combined architectural and sculp- 
tural expression 

The logic IS there, m other words, ui a sort of material framework The 
natural leaves and tendrds and the gazelles and local maidens are there But 
these artists m their hearts recogmzed a larger celestial framework of life 
determmed by God, and art might betmr busy itself crystallizmg the feeling 
of chat, m terms appropnately breath-taking and supra-mimdane 

As for the animals and flowers, they had been rediscovered, no doubt, svxth 
a sense of dehght Now they would be poured mto this treasury of impres- 
sions of Gods world But the sculptor’s intention is not realisoc m the 
Itahan or the Flemish way He has merely widened his net nil it catches the 
things that are — and mixes them among the things that (m art) have been, 
and others that might be In the end it must be seen that realism is not a 
key to the explanation of Gothic art There u a mingling of c\ ery thing from 
abstract omamenuaon through the sciiTest distorted formalism to selccme 
realism, and even an occasional naturalistic bit rmrrored from surface life 

The crusades are an index to the life of the tunes The religious enthusiasm 
of the people was equal to any task, any challenge The loyalty was not 
directly to Rome, and no longer pnmaniy to the monasteries, the local 
bishop was the leader who could stir the common folk to pour m the treasure 
necessary to erect a surpassing cathedral, and to brmg m the guilds of artists 
and labouren Cmc pndc supported rcLgious fervour. 

Just where the artists were nowr coming from, what was their position m 
this ferment of new life and budding, arc quesaons not fully to be answered 
The monasteries were soil the chief trammg grounds, but they had extended 
their educational classes fo include laymen as n ell as monk-armts There u 
yet no hint of tliat extreme indmdualum in art that will some day lead the 
sculptor to sign his work, or fix an architect’s name in the histones From die 
monasac communes there is a gradual transition to avic communes, in both, 
the artist and artisan remam anonymous The finished work is the reward, 
though a faithful artut might also agreeably look forward to speoal favour 
in the Last Judgment, and beds of roses m the after-life 

Ralph Adams Cram Ewlievcs that Gothic aa is an expression ofhfc at the 
highest point reached m human cts’ilization — when hberry and obedience 
went hand m hand, individualism and disapline, humour and courage, faidi 
and intclLgcnce, a profound trust mdivinityand a noble humamsni. He notes 
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approvmgly that there were m that era no mdiistnal suburbs And he con- 
tmues “From the top of the battlemented walls one could look down into 
the crowded city, all gold and colour and ghmmering spires and turrets and 
dizzy gables, with aU the people as gay as tropical birds, in their bnght rai- 
ment, or, from the other side, mto fields and gardens and groves that spread 
around hke a green sea, broken only by the white towers of monastenes 
amidst then- orchards, grey castles crownmg hill and headland, and perhaps 
hnes of pilgrims, rchgious processions with bnght banners, kmghts in shm- 
mg armour, or a band of spearmen, passmg on the winding roads Whether 
you hke it or not, the world then was a world of rampant beauty, and it is 
no wonder that the rums that remain to ns should be of such beauty as was 
hardly before, and certainly has never been since ” 

Of course one may take an opposite view, remembering the lack of sam- 
taBon, the dark alley-streets, the mud and shme, and the mean huts of the 
poor Plagues were pcriodicaUy taking a fnghtful toll of human life m all 
“civihzed” coumnes, and doubtless the acceleratmg urbanizanon hastened 
these calamines 


Between the view that Gothic art was a sweet flower gtosvn miraculously 
out of a dunghill or mudhole and the picture of it as part of the most beautiful 
way of life man has ever known, there is room for a middle viesv, for the 
hchef that mankind then struggled for beauty m the ways of life, achieved it 
for lunlted classes of privileged cinzcns had to close its eyes to the misenes 
of other classes The standard was bettering Perhaps for a tunc every sub- 
merged proletarian and beggar might jom in great pubhc svorks and have a 
gratifymg sense of identiCcaOon with civic pndc and progress 
What one can be sure of u the openmg of channels for atosac expression 
Somehow the artisan, the builder, the sculptor, the glass-maker, had his hvmg 
was able to devote his timcs-joyously, if the sheer beauty and occasional 
humour m the work may be taken as evidence— to creatmg the orchestral 
poems at Chartres and Reims and Pans His faith fed his vision As founda- 
tion for his service to the Church, his devonon to the cause, organized 
tchgion pud his bills The people of a commumty gave m thci'r donanons 
to the cathedral corporation, the coiporauon consulted with the masters of 
the gudds, the guilds’ arnsans and amsB were employed svholcsale, m a sort 
of obhgated freedom seldom paralleled m the story of world art There arc 
eighteen huiidted statues on or m Chartres Cathedral and that must have 
kept a small arm) of artists busy through man) decades 
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In architecture Gothic art was summed up Never else did it so deserve 
the title “die mother art ” The cathedral is the he) to the understanding of 
Gothic art as a style The cathedral is the treasure-house of sculpture, glass, 
goldsmithmg, and minor arts, all these cxistmg most nobi) as ornaments 
mtegral to one orgamc fabric, to one distmcnve way of visual appeal 

One steps mto Amiens or Chartres or Notre Dame de Pans and instantly 
one’s everyday consaousness of the world is blotted out Thought is stilled 
The common and immediate senses are overwhelmed, cease to grasp detail 
and to report impressions m the usual w'ay A flood ofemonon sweeps the 
inner faculties One is sudiised wnth feeling There comes the mood of m)’Stic 
pamapation, of art posscssmg one’s being To the man sufllcicndy prepared, 
who has not lapsed from natural m)’5tiasm to a too complete mtcllectualism, 
the cxpenencc may nse to a state of spiritual exaltation, of quiet ccstas) 

If the building is Chartres or the Samte Chapelle, the spccul scnsc~a\enue 
to the mipression, the mood, is obvious It is that most gratifying, most im- 
palpable means of the artist, colour No other element or instrument so pos- 
sesses and enchants the human faculties Yet there are sober, sombre, quieter 
cathedrals too, holding one as breathless and wondering with htde actual 
colour 

In the end it is the interplay of all the elements, structural and dccoranv e, 
that creates the overwhelming effect of these Gothic piles The architectural 
upward thrust and massing, the profusion of sculptured forms, ennching 
accenting and pulling together the vast fabric, and the colouring that spreads 
patterns high on the walls, or subs bnllund) into the m)-stenou$ shadows, 
or spreads opalescent pools of ennison and gold and azure at one’s feet— 
the sum and synthesis of the complex web is the first source of delight, 

Chrisnanit) is among the world faiths that perpetuate the nijitery religions 
of pnmitivc peoples m the communion, die congregation’s pcnodic at- 
tendance at ntes, the atmosphere of miracle and candJe-Iighongand sonorous 
invocaaon The cadicdrals are embodiments of diu ntaahstic, cnioaonsi and 
m)-snc spint of Chtisuanit), paronilarl) of medieval Clinstun pict> and 
ecstas) Tlic silent spaaousness and the brooding obscurity, the sliadovvy 
loftiness and the warm suffusing colour, the mjstcnous soaring vaults and 
rounded baj-$ — all this is attnmplicncaU) right perfeed) attuned to the 
mediev al vva) of w orship and to the thought and supersuaon of die time 
The Eastern or D)-zanunc Chnsnan churclies had been colourful, gorgeous. 
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Anucm Catlie<iral 

[NDp/io/o] 


inspinng admiration for a bnlliant outward magnificence, m Amiens or 
Chartres the effect is both colourful and mystenous, dramatic and other- 
worldly 

The outward recognizable marks, which to the layman’s eye make a 
separate style of the Gothic, are these a sustained accent on the perpendicular, 
as seen in the vertical structural line and the elongated sculptural figures, the 
pointed arch, which cames the c)c up but, unhke the rounded arch, does not 
bnng It down again, and an emphasized skeleton structure of supports. 
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Dupram showing vault thrust and buttressing Amiens Cathedral 
[Georg Krahl BtUcrothu Jer Btiuluasf] 

integrated through mjriad clustered pillan and buttresses and, hovenng 
above, a complex of ribbed vault-calm^ wath scrcen-hkc walls between 
supports There ts a resulting hghmess of effect (in contrast ssith the similaW) 
perpendicular but heav) -walled Romanesque), and, aiding the airiness, not 
to saj laciness, a breaking up of masses and areas and fmtals wntli sculptural 
patterning and OTnaincntal sarutson Ttierc is a nch complex of letrsscd 
panels of figures, lace-Iikc edgings and perforated gables, and spires and 
finals tiut ncs er approach their end straighily but alwa)^ push out sprouts 
and points and crotclicis Withm this broken patterned effect tlicre ts the 
dmsion of window areas b) means of tracer) 

A di/Tercnr sort of wonder w found when the non-archnecturaJ mind 
delves into the technical and funaiotui aspects of Gothic bmljing It n then 
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apparent that the long thin piers, the pierced walls, and the airy flying but 
tresses are not decorative additions to the structure, but are themselves cxactl' 
calculated structural features Indeed the Gothic cathedral skeleton is thi 
pretaest mathemancal solunon in the history of human budding The struc 
nire IS organically ahve m every part, equihhrated, aroculated, with an ex 
quisite play of pressure and support 

The possibihty of distributing waght-thrust m arch-architecture goes back 
to the perfecting of die nbbed vault by the Afagistn Coiiiaam, the guild of 

master masons of Como The vault pressure was lifted from the sohd masonry 

walls and earned to die four piers at die comers of the area covered, and 
therefore die piers were enlarged and broadly buttressed In French Roman- 
esque buildmgs the heavy piers remained, although a part of the thrust of the 
central nave vaults was earned to the walk outside the aisles Still the effect 
was essentially heavy The wTndows were small and infrequent, and the piles 
of weight-carr)ing masonry obviously massive and clutteruig 

The Goduc builders, seeking to lift the cathedral roof ever higher, and to 
hghteu the aspect, arnved at a system of thrust and counter-thrust that is a 
marvel of mgenuic) The downward push and lateral pressure of roof and 
vault are earned by hsnng members to piers outside the walls, even ones set 
at a distance from the building proper The flying buttress is the hey member 
in this Gothic fabnc It carries the thrust across space, over the aisle roofs to 
supports that are out of the way 

In the diagram shosvn, the weight and the thrust of the vaulted roof, at 
nght, are gathered on the piers But these bemg in a wall too fragile to sustam 
the pressure, the large pier buttresses of masonry are built outside the aisle- 
walls, and flying buttresses constructed as earners of the pressure at each 
vault comer In some cases— most notably Rcuns— there is a double senes 
of the supportmg half arches bndgmg space Seeming to the unminated 
merely a remarkable achievement m adding dccorauons m perfect keeping 
wnth the architecture, they are in reahty of die very bone of die buildmg, 
vibrant \vith structural life They are esscnaallj props albeit refined mto 
highly ornamental arcs and bndges 

The removal of the weight from wall and mtenor pier to distant buttresses 
pernutted the hghmess so typical of Gothic design The walls are mere screens 
set m benvecn the piers Large areas between the slender upnghts were given 
over w-ithout further thought to composmons of coloured glass within dch- 
catc tracenes At the front the upper nave was made glonous b) the great 
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rose-window Lesser ones terminated the transept ^vmgs, over the side 
porches Indeed it may be said that die Gothic idioms, m general, grew out of 
the effort to elaborate the old nave-and-aislc church form, under nbbed 
vaults, in such manner that there would be generous window areas in fagzde, 
side walls, and clerestory walls 

The most beautiful cathedrals are clustered m Northern France This was 
royal France, as distinguished Irom monastic France That is, Gothic art 
burst into flower where the court and lay elements m public life had meas- 
urably srrengtbcned The ecclcsiasnc had weakened, yet art still served 
primarily rehgion At Amiens and Beauvais, Rouen and Chartres and Reims, 
and m Pans m two utterly contrasted eiqjrcssions — the monumental Notre 
Dame and the mmiature Sainte Chapcile — the spmt flamed and architecture 
became again a glory 

Of the penod known as high Gotluc, Amiens Cathedral is the most con- 
sistent expression The plan is the usual one, not unlike the Roman basihca 
in elementary oucluie and divisions, but with the Eastern modification of 
transept, resulting in the appropmte cruaform design The nave soars to a 
height of 130 feet, and the aisles are exccpoonally lofty 

If symbolism is to be read into the cathedrals— and seldom have second 
meanings been so obviously folded within arclmecturc— the larger signifi- 
cance IS the opposite of that of die Greek temple The anaents, enamoured 
of reason, had capped the aspirmg line of the columns The emotional up- 
ward lift IS tempered b) intellectual restraint Thus is t)'pificd the Greek dis- 
aplinc of impulse by reason, in the uprising pillars bridged bj the dou n- 
bcanng mass of entabbture and roof Others read the temple as a symbol of 
human aspirauon levelled by fate 

The medieval sjmbol is the aspiring Lne unbroken, the reach toward 
Heaven unstayed, gloried in The basic tdtonis are the pointed arches and 
the spires When the building leaves off, a thousand fingen point to God 
Victor Hugo said 'The horizontal is the line of reason, the vertical die line 
o^prajer ” 

The lesson of the upward pomong towers and spires was the more eflec- 
nve because the building was dominating and ever-present in the medieval 
cominunit) The bulk of die cathedral or church rose above the town, above 
the landscape Tins was the citv-crown, the sjniliol of God's kingship 

In countless wavs — beside the aaual picturing in windows and sculpture — 
the ideas of Chrtstun worship svere embodied in the arclucrcturc. The 
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Amiens Cathedral [From steel etigravmg by B IVinUer after R Garland, 1S46, 
courtesy Nai York Public Library] 


cruciform plan of the building is fundamental In coming to church at all 
the worshipper is retummg to the Cross The nave of the church is the ship 
(fiiit'ii) that bears the faithful to the haven ofsccunty and final rest 
The orientation of the cathedral equally had its meaning The mam facade 
faced the west, to tlie setting of the sun, to take the last hght of daj On the 
larger sculptured area, the tympanum over the central doorway, it was usual 
to picture the Last Judgment The pnest feeing the altar thus faced east 
toward Bethlehem and Jerusalem, and cqualK toward the nsmg of the sun 
North porch and south, cold and warm, were more or less s>mbolic of the 
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Tympanum of church at Motssac [Archiyes Plicliy^rayliiqiief] 


Old Testament and the New , at the south would be pictured the coming of 
Chnst 

Farther afield the s) mbohsts find other, more subtle meanings The Gothic 
cathedral, m its mulnphat) of parts and forms and decorative details, is * 
mirror, so thej say, of the medics aJ mind, in which all avpencnce was valued, 
nothmg rejected, and all brought withm a Christian synthesis The Greek 
had had no place for eccentnat), for curiosity, for the unreal The Gothic 
mind attempts to bnng a Jurmonj out of the matenai and the spinrual, the 
real and the imaginative, tlie subhme and the grotesque The concrete dis- 
solves mto the symbohe, the natural into the mptic, tlic logical mto the 
> earning for God. 

It IS when one amves at actual sculptures that one finds symbolism con- 
fusingl) mingled with a fresh realism The t>vclfth century b sdll three 
hundred jears before tbcinscnnon of the printed book, and long before any 
general diffusion of learning The cathedral walls arc the book of the age 
And the illustrations are profuse, and often master]} 

lake all illtmranon that sets forth fact or storj consnnctngl) , jtrt with art, 
the sculptured panels arc filled with familiar figures and are expliat m de- 
piction and narrausc, even while fomullj alnc Tlie storj element beguiles 



Two figures carved m oak Right A Saint Dutch 15th century 
Left St Paul Flemish shout i$oo [Courtesy Metropolitan Museum of Art] 


one but the greater marvel is the exhibited mastery of sculptural form — 
until the formal values arc dissolved m a growing naturalism (Since a 
dividing-lme between Romanesque and Gothic sculpture is impossible to 
draw, Ac entire subject as regards changes m technique and m spirit has 
been treated in Ac precedmg chapter Examples arc Austrated here merely 
to remmd Ae reader of Ac close mtcgra&on of sculpture and Ac architec- 
tural fabric, and to mAcate Ae picture-book charaaer of a typical caAedral 
tymipanum and Ae growing naturalness of mAvidual figures ) 
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Notre Dame de Pans, cast facade 
[Levy Neiirdem photo, torntrsy Editions TV/] 


Notre Dame de Paris is one of the fullest expressions of the cathedral idea, 
although less dramatic than Amiens or Reims or Chartres. It is of exceptional 
interest to those who like to know their early, high, and late periods and 
methods. The front is of the middle period. It is mature and more reasoned 
than was usual. It is often cited, indeed, as the "classic” example of the 
form fafade. The exuberance of Rouen and Reims is absent. A master- 
builder has brought system, almost a Greek discipline, to play over the 
Gothic elements. The fact that the spires were never added to the two towers 
IS to be noted as contributing to the atmosphere of sobnety and restraint. 
The truncated stumps give pause to rising emotion. 

The side porches are, in contrast, of the late period, and arc agreeably 
light, lacy, and refined; but they lack the true Gothic \dgour and largeness. 


Notre Dame de Pans Detail ©fetching b) Clurics Meryon 
\Cotitusy Neil York Public Library] 


Portions of the choir secnon of the biulding, again, arc of a different age of 
a ame before cither mam fa^idc or porches Here one may see the danng use 
of flying buttresses, m a fine achievement of combmed functional and deco- 
rative aims 

One of the most mtercsong studies offered by the play of national tempera- 
ment upon imported forms is to be followed m the adaptation of Gothic 
design m the several Christian countnes There arc recognizably Gothic 
buildmgs even m Asia and Africa, widi strange h)bnd accessones and sculp- 
ture There is, too the hardly less mixed expression m the pomted arch 
fa9ades on the canals of Venice, and m the sort-of-Gothic envelope shpped 
over the Romanesque baptistry at Pisa From Mexico and Canada to Syna 
and the Ukrame there are authentic echoes of this style that grew up m the 
Ile-de-France 
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The German cathedrals, except those on the Rhine, near France, arc Iifcel) 
to be less decorated, more fortlinghtin their w a) of pointmg toward heasen, 
as at Marburg and Lubcck and Tner But the cathedral at Strasburg is an 
outstanding example of the late, obMOusly decorated pliasc, wnth lavish 
architectural lacework and abundant sailpiurc The cathedral at Cologne 
may well be considered more French than German m stamp It w-as modelled 
upon Amiens, and was under construaion at intervals from 1248 Work 
was stopped m the sixteenth century and not resumed until the nineteenth 
The interior of the vast structure is very imprcssnc, and the extenor is nch 
m effect, altliough in the late portions the detail and the sculpture are less 
spinted 

The fine smaller church or Minster at Freiburg ini Brcisgau is one of the 
most consistent expressions of the Gotliic, also in the recognizably French 
idiom, but exceptional m that it is constructed with a single tower at the 
front Because m Gennany houses w ere built m medics al sty le during $c\ eral 
ccntuncs when the Renaissance mode was fashionable elsewhere, the Gothic 
monuments have an exceptionally appropnatc setting at Freiburg and Stras- 
burg At Ulni, too, the Minster nscs up out of a picmresquc complex of 
sharp-pomted roofs and towers, wnth an cfTccaveness that belonged, one 
may behese, fo the cathedrals in the days when they were centres of worship 
rather than tourists’ landmarks 

Perhaps the most idyUic settings arc in England, where cathedrals were 
ofrener built at monastic centres in the country tlian in congested ciDcs. 
Salisbury and Lincoln and Gloucester gam immeasurably by their parklike 
surroundmgs As architectural organisms the English structures are less im- 
pressu e than the French, There is not the dose knitting of structural parts, 
the marvellous arnculation of memhers The nave is hdd doser to earth so 
that the soaring aspect is less m evidence Nor do the English builders refrain 
from using the effects incidental to vaulting and buttressing for display rather 
than functional service These are, nevertheless, great and inspmng monu- 
ments of the building art, and it is only m comparison with the more con- 
sistent French cathedrals that one notes die failure to reach the highest pomt of 
architectonic design and creative magiuficwice 

In England the spreading of the vault nbs for decorauve effect led to the 
“fanvaultmg’ whichis a distincavefcaturcoflate Gothicbuilding Icissecn 
to best advanuge m the chapel of King’s College at Cambndge and m 
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Cadiedral at Frcibui^ ini Breisgau 
fOHrfejy Cerman Rathoadi Infontiiilwn Office] 


Gloucester Cathedral In decadent fonn the fan vaults grew pendants like 
stalactites, and finall) all sense of architectural integnty was lost 

A central tower rises over the crossing of nave and transepts in most Eng- 
lish cathedrals The builders had a marked preference for square forms — 
perhaps a Saxon survival — and the squarish tow er distinguishes the English 
structures as does no other feature. It forms, as it were, a distinctive and 
dominatmg crown, heavy and solid even while dehcately ornamented wnth 
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the usual attenuated buttresses and spires Thus the ^ ast building is centred 
as seen from a distance, and given a unitv of bulk and a focal part not know n 
m the French structures 

There was a sequence of sub-sc}les, known as the Earl) English Gothic, 
the Decorated Gothic, and the Late or Perpendicular Gothic. The last-named 
was the most inventive pluse on Bntisli sod In it the vertical members were 
stressed — even added to, illogrcaU) — and a compelling pattern created m 
which the perpendicular lines dominated, in a sort of extravagant architec- 
tural embroidery The outstanding examples are the Chapel of Henr) VII 
m Westminster Abbey, and parts of Gloucester Cathedral 

Westmmster Abbey m ns general disposinon of parts and its structural 
features is the most French of the English Gothic monuments, but on French 
ground it would appear uninspired, even dull, lacking sensimc adjustment 
It IS rather m those butlduigs that have a distinctive English decoranvencss, 
as at Gloucester and Sahsbury and Lmcoln that one finds the country s medi- 
eval architecture at its best Perhaps the most appealing of English Gothic 
structures are, m the end, the smaller churches, which took on a beauty of 
form and of incidental decoration that lifts them to a very high place in the 
annals of rehgious building In one’s memory of the English provinces noth- 
ing else lingers quite so long, and with such mmnaie appeal, as the lovely 
church spires 

In Spam there arc two mam roads of Gothic development the one dc- 
termmed by French mflucnce, brought direct by church officials and by 
imported builders, the other determined by the mixing of the Northern 
influence with unpulscs surviving from Moorish buildmg The great cathe- 
drals at Burgos and Barcelona, at Leon and Toledo, are counted among 
Europe’s impressive Gothic structures But the more distinctive Spanish ex- 
pression, marked by a typical exuberance of decoration, occurs at the meetmg- 
pomts of Chnsuan and Saracenic cultures as at Valladohd and Granada and 
Seville 

In France as elsewhere the story of Gothic architecture ends in logic for- 
gotten and decoration over-exploited Even Bouen Cathedral commonly 
counted among the ten or twelve greatest structures, is charaaenzed by a 
maskhke fa9ade, pretentiously encrusted and lacy, that is a long way from 
the comparauvely plam and sober facades of Chartres and Pans, with their 
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parts and members declaring their funcuonal and structural reasons for being 
Amiens and Reims arc the t\\ o great monuments benveen, at the point where 
decoration is gorgeously nch but nbt y et destructive of architectural mtegnty 
A gem of Gothic architecture is the comparatively tiny Samte Chapellc 
in Pans — perhaps the most loved of Gothic buildings, for its colourfulness 
and its unusual intimac) A reliquary chapel, with a crypt beneath, the build- 
ing IS small enough to have complete unity One enters the mam hall to 
encounter a harmonious complex of dcLcate supports frammg wmdows en- 
chantmgly coloured Nowhere else is one able to lose oneself so completely 
ui ambient colour, to bathe one’s senses so m a glory of light Architect and 
artist m glass have created more than a building rather an atmosphere, a 
feehng At Chartres the glass b gloribtis too But there the poetry of archi- 
tecture IS nearer epic, less sivccth lyTic 

The stained glass window that contnbutes so much to the nchness of the 
Gotluc cathedral was simply one more flower of medieval craftsmanslup 
The craft was handed on to the Gothic workers with enamelling goldsmith- 
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Sainte ChapcDc, Pans 


ing, ivory-carving, and other miniature arts, wnth something of the stamp of 
Persia upon it. Never else m Europe, before or after, id colour enter into 
architecture as in the Gothic piles. Nor was the mastery of the Gothic glass- 
workers of Pans and of Chartres again approached. 

As m the architectural fabric, the larger skeleton of the TNTndow design 
was logically determined, to fit within the web of structural members and 
to withstand wind strain^ though the window’ itself may seem purest fon- 
tasy. The method of construction was to lay down the outhnes of the broader 
areas m bars of iron, then fill in with uny hits of coloured glass, soldering 



Late lacy Gothic decoration Detail, Rouen Cathedral 
[Photo cotirlesy EJtliom 7>/] 


them together with lead, and to vary the effect with larger glass areas whereon 
the designs liad been painted and the pieces then fired Most windows tell 
serial stones from Old and New Testament legendry But the drawing car- 
ries on Byzantine formalism, without hint of naturahstic mtendon And in- 
deed It was as decorators, not as illustraton, that the designers tnumphed 
Whatever was the effect of mcoiporated story and lesson upon the faithful 
in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries m our times a hundred observers 
glory m the jewel-hke patterns and the doud of colour for every one ho 
goes on to Ac deciphering of the mcanmg or message The window is a 
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sort of translucent mosaic, m which colour, not subject, is the lasting marvel 

There was in France a Gothic secular architecture, at first m chateaux and 
fortresses, then m towi halls and houses of the rich But it was rather in 
Flanders to the North that the burgeoning avic spint led to the construction 
of monumental Gotliic buildings for other than religious purposes There 
the gudd halls and municipal halls surpass those of France Best known are 
the Cloth Hall at Ypres and the City Hall at Brussels The style crept into 
the domestic architecture of the Low Countries and of Germany The steep- 
pitched roofs and hngcnng bits of Gothic ornamentation still afford a me- 
dieval aspect in parts of Bruges and Numberg and Rothenburg 

But It is the cathedral that is Gothic architccrurc in its essence. The stjlc 
there came to a purity within grandeur not achieved m any other It enfolded 
without destruenon of unity or uitcgnty, a host of minor arts so that wthin 
Its porches and bays and rctablcs arc enshrined some of the world’s master- 
pieces of carving and in its wmdoivs unsurpassed glones of decorafiie pic- 
turing art, and on us altars a wealth of gold and ivory and jewelled fiimish- 
ings But wlien the Gothic adventure came to its end tlicrc was to be no 
repetition, hardly an echo The spirit expressed was gone, the way of hfc 
that made expression possible was gone 

Toward the end the gold the carving and the colouring had been carried 
over to castle, to guild hall to home But it was a faith, a devouon, now 
seeped away, that had created the synthesis that is Amiens or Reims or Char- 
tres Very truly God had entered into the building of the cathedrals Now 
mankind was ready for sonic other adventure, outside the realm of spiritual 
imagmadon and devotional expresaon 
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Ita!)' at the Tiwlight of Mcdicvahm 


I N Italian history there is a golden niommg, before the full day of the 
Renaissance, when a clear fresh light suffuses the arts Northern Europe 
IS then passing into the twilight of medicvahsm But in Italy, where the 
Gothic gro^\th had never been acclimated, the thirteenth- and fourteenth- 
centurj religious art is linked m spirit with the most virginal medieval mani- 
festations In Assisi and Siena and Florence naive faith and a sunny piety 
have hngcred on Above all a kmdl) and personal Chrisnanity has been re- 
born, m Assisi The spine of the era and of the place may best be termed, from 
the name of tlie Assisan same, Franascan 
But if the feehng of the time harks back to monastic medicvahsm, and 
through it to early Chnstiamty— that of a time before the overlaying of 
Jesus’s message with pnestly dogma and worldly imperialism — it also breathes 
a note of humanism which belongs to the following Renaissance 
Contemporary with the later, hardening expression of the Gothic culmre 
It ) et escapes tiie hcav) piety of tlie North Foreshadowing as it does the free 
spint and human sympathy of the Italian rebirth, its freedom is within a 
devotion to God, and us humanism a spmtual one — as agamst the mtellectual 
and pagan sort cliaractenstic of later Florentme and Roman culture 
In short, this rather pale hght that shone durmg the bnef golden mormng 
of Itahan art may be considered as consDtutmg the dawn of the Renaissance 
but at the same time the glow of it is somehow indistinguishable from tlie 
twihght effulgence of the medieval A fresh, hglit, sinilmg aspect comes into 
European art But it is still of the spirit, m no way fleshly and realistic and 
knowing, as will be the art of Masacao and Correggio and die Venetians 
In being calm and simple, and m a sense consecrated, it is not thin or cold or 
43) 
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Siam and Chnstian Fatih 
strange On the contrary it is colourful and intimatcl) appealing Seldom m 
the histor) of the world has the tmrmtlt of the spint been so purely trans- 
mitted m works of art 

The spiritual essence is imaged forth sympatheticall) m depicted human 
beings, but only m the most innocent types The By’zantme Madonna be- 
comes a woman, but as Bargagh points out, it is the Sienese gentlewoman, 
“at the presence of whom the eyes arc filled with pleasure, the ears consoled, 
the spirits restored, the mtellect nourished, the abihoes made stronger, more 
refined and more perfect ” And he adds, with a glance m the direction of 
Florence “She disdams to give herself up all day or all night to danang as is 
the custom in some places “ 

The spiritual symbol of the tune is St Francis The htcrary’- is Dante The 
school of pamtmg that expresses most completely the resen, ed but colourful 
character of it is the Sienese, with the simple harmomes and rhyThms of 
Ducao and Simone Martini and Sassetta fixing for all time the naive faith 
m the naive fashion that is sometimes called “pninio\e ” Giotto is the cul- 
minating figutc, picking up ad the resources that make for melody, glow, and 
fragrance, but moving on toward freedom and full incoiporauon of seen 
objects and emotions 

Last belated figure, but personally more representative than any other — 
m his gentleness, his saintly humanism, and his instinctive expression of the 
spiritual m sensuous and lync terms — is Fra Angchco The young monk- 
painter might be taken as type-figure of the artist m die Franciscan age It is 
recorded that he remained kneeling the whole while he svas painting the 
figures of Jesus and the Virgin Mary, and he w cpt continuously as he worked 
on the frescoes of the Crucifixion His life was sp blameless that he was called 
Beato, the blessed one 

Art had come to Western Europe first in Italy Etruna had been its carbest 
home, then Rome When the Romans, having dissolved Etruscan art m the 
borrowings from Hcllcmstic Greece, established provincial aucs m France, 
Spam, Britain, and Germany, the native peoples of those countnes were 
barbarians with only the most elementary culture When, after the Roman 
declmc. Byzantium sent successive waves of cultural mfluence over the West, 
Italy agam profited most, as is attested cspcaally at Ravenna and Vciuce 
When another sort of wave, from the North, brought the independent art 
and spirit of the Germamc peoples, the Lombards gave Italy its share of the 
fhuts thereof The Icaliaru were, it migbt be said, least irmocent of the older 
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arts of all the European peoples. And they had historically been pioneers in 
every advance. 

It was only in die tenth and eleventh centuries that the torch had been 
carried to die Nordi. Leadership in Europe then definitely passed to France. 
The Romanesque and die Gothic styles flowered there, and went on to con- 
quer England and Germany. But today, when die “Italian primitives” are 
again being appreciated, after a fivc-hundred-year eclipse, it is recognized 
that Italy was, even at the zenith of Gothic culture, preparing for another 
epochal manifestation. The stage was being set for a return to Italian artists 
as leaders, even in that century whicli saw die building of Amiens and 
Reims. 

The mysticism of St. Francis was of a sort that valued die identification of 
the individual soul with all life, in a God-crcatcd unity, yet did not run to 
physical mortificadon and withdrawal from the world. The piety of St. 
Francis was based on a sense of the dignity of the human soul, the immanence 
of God— ^vlth little said about die host of mtcrcessionary figures approved 
by the Roman Church— the goodness of nature, and the importance of being 
happy in this world as ^vell as m the next. 

The Franciscan conception of Chnsnanity, thus so godly and so human 
marrymg the ecstasy of the spirit with dcLght in the actual physical world, 
findmg love a radiant dimg, is perfectly the background of the Sienese panel 
paintings, so modesdy done yet so cnchanang m their bnght colours and 
gold, always devotedly Christian m dieme yet sensuously lovely. The Chris- 
tian message is no longer fearsome, rather the subjects tend to be touchmg. 
The beholder is rermnded to be chantable, compassionate, and loving. Kind- 
Imess and chanty run hke a refrain through the mcidents and imagery. Sim- 
phcity, calm, clanty, and sweemess are m the line and colour of Franascan 
painting. 

The message of this art comes with the gende beauty expressed by Gio- 
vanni Colombmi, the Sienese mystic, in his letters to Paola Foresia, Abbess 
of the convent of Santa Bonda. To her and the sisters, Colombmi wrote: 
“Most dear friends. How can I express the affecuon and the chanty which my 
heart and soul feel towards you? — chanty and affecdon ardent and bummg 
with the love of the Holy Spirit, tramformmg cverythmg through devotion 
to Chnst. May it enter your souls like flame, with gende penetration.” 

St. Catherme of Siena found evidences of the divme love m nature and in 
her garden; she culuvated lilies and roses qmte as she cultivated the vision 
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understood For there is seldom integration of structure and decoration 
There arc no c\amples of that daring based on logic that makes the glory of 
Reims and Amiens 

There arc rather integrated Gothic stnicturcs holding up Italianiaed 
facades or, more often Italian Romanesque buildings traced over with 
Gothic lacy and pomted omamciitanon The cathedral at Siena planned by 
the Cisteraan monks under Frcncli uifluencc, has vaults and arches direct 
from the North but Iiahan artists treated the surfaces ui their own way At 
Como on the contrary, the cathedral is in frank Romanesque style, on the 
anaent basihca plan and there are even huits of a return to classic clarity, 
but the edges are enriched with high elongated panels of Gothic sculpturing, 
and pomted spires sprout mapiently at likely corners of the roof One re- 
members that the masons of Como three ceutunes earher had perfected the 
gromed vault that made possible the Northern development of the Roman- 
esque, and so of the Gothic But when the flower is brought back to Lorn- 
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bardy it fails to take root, it u merely on exhibition, and not too happily 

The most monumental Gothic building in Italy, and the truest to Northern 
pnnaplcs, u in near-by Milan The cathedral there, more bcspircd than 
Salamanca or Cologne, is decked out m Gotluc togs rather than basically 
expressive of the t erccal logic The mass of the building has an tm-Gothic 
spread The perpendicular lowers and the forest of spires arc added to a 
structure csscnnally Iow-Ij*mg Whatever the thousands of hcas cn-pomtmg 
pinnacles say, the building is squat, not soanng 

In the glare of the Milanese sun, too, the ex tenor takes on a httle the effect 
of cake-icing For flond tastes — the French svouJd say for Italian tastes — ir is 
a masterpiece For others it u most rewarding at dusk, when a half-light 
softens the effort to ornament every foot of surface And always there are 
genuine and heart-soiling experiences to be had within, where miracles of 
colour arc met m the profound silence of the nave, among the immense 
trunks of the inner piers 

French architects, then German, then Italian, are known to have worked 
on the structure That fact might be offered as a key to the lesser importance 
of the Gothic architecture in Italy It was half-heartedly imported, never 
faily understood It was bnedy accepted as a fashion 2c was to suffer ecLpse 
under the Renaissance, and indeed no ardutect or decorator of the Quaitro~ 
cento will scruple to destroy Gothic works or replace them with the more 
Itahanate rcvived-classic 

At Pisa the great group of ecclesiastical buddings is sometimes ated as 
Italy’s outstanding Gothic exhibit But the effect agam is one of surface ma- 
mpulauon The plans and structural methods of the cathedral and the bap- 
tistry arc nearer Roman, Byzantine, and Romanesque than Gothic The 
Campo Santo is structurally a Lombard cloister The campanile (better 
known as the Leaning Tower) is imhl^ anydimg m the North of -Europe 
But there ts considerable budt-on Gothic (a9admg, as decoranon of both ca- 
thedral and baptistry hidccd nothing could be more eloquent of the vacilla- 
tion of the Italian city-states over the acceptance of the French style, than this 
group of hybnd erecaons inescapably impressive, if only for size and corre- 
lated plan, yet palpably patched tt^ther out of a half dozen successive fash- 
ions of budding There are classical capitals and columns wthm the basihca- 
lihc cathedral, probably taken by the Pisans as spoils from some conquered 
Sicdian aty The onginal architect of the cathedral is supposed to have been 
a Greek, who would have been Byzantme-ttamed The mam structural forms 
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Piazza San Marco Venice, showing Doges Palace 


arc Romanesque Finally someone added the Gothic ornamental features 

It IS not to be overlooked that man) inadental virtues arc to be uncovered 
m a study of the Pisan monuments, and fascinating bits found on every hand 
Every art-consaous traveller remembers his days spent there as crowded 
wth exatement and rewardmg discovery Ruslan %vrotc eloquently of the 
syraphomc nature of the architecture of the cathedral and espeaally stressed 
the relationship of the rhythms of the superimposed arcades of the f39ade to 
the proportions of the whole The mtenor arcade of the Campo Santo 
achieves more of simple harmony, with its graceful Gothic tracery inserted 
into vade Itahan arches But the whole group is \ cry far from an exhibit of 
a pure style Perhaps we should, like our Itahan friends, explain that the 
virtue here, as generally m Itahan Gothic, is m variety rather than logical 
unity 

Such had been the halting Gothic adsenture m Ital) Venetian, Lombard 
Tuscan, had recognized the medieval style of the North, had played with it 
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fitfull), had settled back to enjO)mcnt ind cmpIojTticnt of older idioms 
In architecture the next step will be that epochal adaptation of the antique 
Roman forms that ^vlll usher m the full Renaissance But long before the 
bmidmg of the Milan Cadicdral or the decoration of the Palace of the Doges 
there had been bom m Assisi the saint whose spirit ^^•as to mfbrm another 
art, pamting, and to evoke during this twilight of the Gothic an expression 
tml) Italianatc, and best understood as Franciscan 

The Sienese painters arc the truest acmts of the Franoscan spirit At first 
something of the preceding B)’zanDnc stiffness persists It is to be remembered 
that tlie art of the Eastern Roman Empire had spread and respread o\er 
Ital) Thus the icons were impbat in the carl) Sicnese manner But even m 
Ducao, who began to paint late in the thirteenth century, a fresh harmon) 
and an enlightened naivetd are ewdent 

It IS not difficult to detect m Ducao*$ pictures a considered hnear fehat) 
and a harmony of parts snthout Icahan precedent. The figures and faces also 
have a human grace unknosvn to the B)'zantuie arasts Their atocudes ex- 
press an actual de^ oaon, they are not morel) s)’mbols hardened by tradition 
into see form There is sweetness in the countenances The t)’pe known as 
'the motherly Madonna” replaces the B)'zantine abstraction It is not to be 
mferred that the medieval st)le lacked snitues of its own On the contrar), 
the Byaannne panels are distinguished b) a fine largeness m design, with 
strong plastic vitalit) , that is destined to be lost, lamentably, m later Italian 
pamtmg It is Ducao’s ment that he preserved roeasurabl) the pictorial 
architecture of the Eastern style even while adding this other fchaty and 
freshness 

The auzens of Siena were fighten and patnots as well as churchmen And 
if religious passion inspired their wrork, there is in tt nonetheless a reflection 
of avic pndc The mdependent position of die aty-states of this time, and 
the new importance of the aCizen as such arc partial causes of the advance 
out of the traditional w’a)’5 of expression Perhaps the freedom of the mdi 
vidual is the framework w^th^n which the artist can be more effectively 
faithful and devoted than ever before The Statute of 1355 m Siena bound 
artists to be “by the grace of God revealers of those marvellous things which 
operate by virtue and m virtue of Ruth 

A contemporary of Duccio describes an inadent mdicatmg at once the 
civic feeling and the religious dcsoaon of the people of Siena The painter 




Ducao Christ ttt thf CarJai [Phtflo, totirtesY Ilaimt Tourist Infiynnation Ojice] 


had completed an altarpiccc for tlie church The account of jts plaang is thus 
trauscnbcd b) Piero Misaattclli ‘The picture \\as earned to the Duomo, 
accompanied by a ^^orth) and dc\ont company of pnests and monks, the 
Signon del Nove, all the offiaaU of the Commune and the general public 
The procession walked around the Campo, w hile all die bells of the aty 
rang out a jo) ous peal m honour of such a noble picture, which was made 
by Ducao di Niccolo, pamter, m the house ofMuaam, outside the gate of 
Stalloreggi And all that day was given up to orations, all the shops ^\ere shut 
and many alms were given to the poor, while prayers were offered to God 
and His Mother who is our advocate, beseeching that wc should be defended 
by His Mercy from adversity and every evil, and from the hands of traitors 
and enemies of Siena ” 

This was no common picture, and the celebration was, of course m hon- 
our of the Virgm Mary, whom die pamtmg portrayed She v, as the Queen 
of Siena (just as, for a time, Christ was offiaally King of Florence) But the 
fact remains that art thus entered mto the common hfe and the religious pas- 
sion of the people Between die lines of the account, supposed to be from 
die hand of an eye-witness, may be read many of the background facts of 
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Simone Mmuu The Annuneiaiian Side putch by Lippo Afcmmt Uffizi GaUery, 
Florence [AiiJerson phof^, courtesy Itdliau Tourist Iiifornwion Offic^ 


becomes a field of goldsuutli’s patterning, \\ntli tbe golden ground incised 
and pneked m intricate design 

By reason of the greater surface cnnchnient, Simone Marnm’s pictures lose 
something of the smgular sunphaty of Ducao’s But the figures arc pre“ 
sented without background. The Renaissance concern with perspective and 
saenufic anatomy is soU far off The composition is flattened, and the sense 
of distance is gamed m the manner of the Chinese u bo ‘ Ja j up’ the several 
elements m a pamttng The mural in the Council Room of the Civic Hall at 
Siena, celebraong the Vxrgm Mary as queen and, m a sense semng her up as 
presiding officer of the City Council is a glorious example of art scrvmg 
several functions pious in its iconography and symbolism, finely, even 
Orientally rich m decorative effect, and bteathmg a majestic largeness, as 
befits civic art 




Ambrogio Lorcnzctti It aJet tsfrott tie Story of St N cl olas of Bart 
Academy GaUery Florence [Brogi p{ pto] 



Ducao MniJoniia and Child \Courtesy Nattortal Gallery Louden] 
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the setting for the emergence of the art of fourteenth-century Italy the joint 
festa of churchmen and citizens, the love of Mary and the prajer for destruc- 
tion of Siena’s enemies, the dc^ outness and the thought of alms-giving, the 
JO) ous peahng of bells and the hohday orations celebrating a gold-and-colour 
tablet from a craftsman’s studio 

Duccio’s altarpiecc is a perfea example of the transitional painting, to 
which chng formalisms unmistakably Byzantme, but wthin a freedom al- 
ready Icahan The figures are flattened and separate, almost geometneaUy 
disposed, in true icon fashion But already the faces have been humanized, 
and if the bodies arc not confessed as flesh and blood realities beneath the 
garments, at least the drapenes themselves escape the traditional stiffness, and 
even lend their folds and edges to Imear harmonies Mary is a woman, a 
mother, is studied, one must believe, from those very Sienese women who 
followed the picture in the procession round the “Campo” and prayed before 
It m the cliurch 

On the back of the altarpiecc Ducao painted forty-four smaller scenes, of 
the Passion and of church festivals, m die same transitional manner But the 
■works live m their own nglit The flat mural technique, with fields of gold 
taking the place of later landscape vistas and architectural composmons, and 
the obviously rhythmic disposiaon of the figures, afford continual delight to 
the eye Duccio’s special touch of outlining the folds of garments m gold 
adds an element of linear counterpoint to the simple melodies The device is 
well illustrated, along ivith the lingering Byzantine nchness of patterning 
and the particular Sienese delicacy, m the Madonna and ClnlJ altarpiecc in the 
National Gallery, London The Transjiguratton on the same walls is a marvel- 
lous example of simplification for the sake of majestic calm and unmvolved 
decorativeness 

Ducao died about 1319 His family refused to accept ins estate because it 
was overburdened with debts But he had tvnttcn his name in the annals of 
world art 

Simone Martini earned on even more beautifully a splendour of colour 
transmitted by die Byzantine painters from the Orient His pictures almost 
mvanably are enriched with gold-cncrusted and sumptuously patterned 
areas One sees them m die Virgm’s robe, m throne-panels and hangmg 
stuffs, even added arbitrarily as tracery and arabesque within the haloes and 
along the sleeve-edges The feathen of an angel’s wings become frank decora- 
tion, the aureole around a saint’s head or enclosing the enthroned Virgin 
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There are traces of Gothic feehnt* ami ichoni m the u ork And indeed 
Simone Martini, unhke his teacher Duccio, ivas an mtcmanonal figure, 
knowTi at the Jrench court in Naples, and resident for a penod at the Palace 
of the Popes in Avignon at the time when the papacy was transferred to the 
Pro\enQaI aty Indeed he is a link between the Itahan and the French pnmi- 
ti\es 

With two brothers, Pietro and Ambrogio Lorenzera, Sienese painting 
moved another stage arvay from By’zantine formalism and toward Itahan 
rcahsm, though not so far that there fails to be unmistakable a nal\ e primi- 
tivism, treatmg a rcahty still dreamlike. The gold and the flat composioonal 
pattern remam, but the earher geometric disposition of figures gives wa) to 
more natural grouping And Ambrogio studies the human face and endows 
It wnth a precise though hard realism, and adds background Mstas somewhat 
pictonaL It 15 not this, however, that arrests the eye and holds one brath- 
less It IS rather the glow of colour, the flowmg grace of hne, and the wealth 
of movement — ^with a hint of that pageantry in paintmg which will flower 
a centUT) later on Florentine walls 

It IS soil a fashion among critics and historians to dilate upon the insemi- 
tiveness of the Sienese amsts and to stress the retrograde spirit that permitted 
the at} CO lapse back and die out of the drama of Renaissance w orldly prog- 
ress The city of death, it is called, partly because the amscs failed to see and 
pamc the pageant of life that was passing in her owm streets and was staged 
m her /atas and fighting and also because dic) failed to gtv e car to the new 
saentific knowledge that was rcvolunomzmg painting in naghbounng 
Florence. But it should be enough that Stena is henclf to the last, preserving 
the fresh frith and mj’Stic fervour and the sunn} humanism of the age of 
Franas 

In Siena the lover of Chinese painting is more at home than in any other 
field of European arc. Then? is a hie repose and harmon} and otherw orldh- 
ncss m the tw o manifotanons And mdeed, even among the lesser Sienese 
artuts of the late fourteenth and early fifteenth centimes one is continuall} 
discovering Cruafixions and Aladonnas and retellings of tlie Pa«ioa ina- 
dents and the saints’ stones that sing with colour and weave melodious 
rhjthms of line, and so mil the mmd and fUl the heart waih contentment. 

Most exquisite in w orkmamhip, and most fluent in composioon, is Stefrno 
di Giovanni, better known as Sassetta. He u one of the most satisfjmi’ of the 
secondar) masters, and he earned on the Sienese tradition undefiled unnl hu 



Sassctta Cl nst in Ltm ! ' 

[Courtesy f ^ Att Museum Hart <tr/ Uim evii/)'] 


death in 1450 Giovanni di Paolo and Sano di Pietro continued to produce 
the panel pictures for thirty years longer If their art loses a little of the primi 
tive simphaty of the strong formal manipulation and patterning, their 
paintings nevertheless as seen m Siena or as far away as m New York 
afford a deep and a lasting pleasure — each picture made rare with the author’s 
own distinctive sort of naive charm 

But Giotto was the golden one of the early morning of Italian painting 
In him the sensitive colouring and the simplified approach to story-telling 
the fresh Franciscan faith and the budding humanism the abstract formalism 
of the East and the unfolding spint of freedom of the West — m him these 
met In his work is the first monumental expression of European painting 
He mitiated a major era 
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Gio> inru di Pjofo AtjJvma u irft C/ il/ anJ Sj nii 
Cflltn .jft Cn<jii \eiP \ Tt 


Gjtwio Jbtf ofim coDi^I) — jjncr JUpIud s jvvrrtncsj beyj/j to tur — hem 
called the greatest European painter And indeed no other u quite so fined 
to please die tastes of realist and abstramonut ahlcc He is at oner a superb 
iUastr3U>r and an ingratiating d'^xirator Hu «or)-boot of the bfe of St- 
Erancis in the Upper Church at Asstu toodiingl) bnni^ to \iiual aetmhty 
the events and tlie rnrssa'’e of the saint. But mural art clicssli'^ \s*as seljotn 
so purelj handled as a medium. 



The Mission of Giotto 

Giotto « a simple nnn of the people and of the faith, m close affinity uith 
the Sienese artists But he adds urbanity— wtlicnit sophistication He is still 
medieval-minded, though after him could come onl) the full Renaissance 
and Its expression rooted in saence He uas tlic first of those who, like the 
Greeks, were to be interested primarily m people He saw God and Mary 
and the saints through his knowledge of men and women Yet his faith and 
humtht) survived And Ins plastic sense remained that of the decorators, the 
arrangers of abstract figures on a cwo-dimensional ground He takes on addi- 
tional depth, his figures have volume, but the painter docs not yet puncture 
his background with pcrspectwe vistas, or sacrifice pattern to elaboration of 
statement If he impinges upon the Renaissance, he is equally the last to ex- 
ploit nobly the heritage of die Byzatitme 

Giotto’s immediate background is not Sienese but Florentine But, if one 
may venture the thought, Florence is not yet Florence Giotto is only ten 
or twclsc yean the junior of Ducao His teacher is Cimabuc, who has but 
slightly softened the austerity and rigidity of tradiuonal Italo-Byzantine 
painting At this tune the Sienese and the Pisans rather than the Florentines 
arc the pioneers of a new experimental humanism and freedom in art In 
them the spirit of Francis seems to have stirred first a new vision of the service 
of art to God and die Church In thu earliest Florentine period Sienese pamt- 
ers arc called to work side by side with the local artists There is yet no hint 
of the intellectual and scientific evoluaon so soon to come Cimabuc is called 
to Assisi to help decorate the Churcli of St Francis, and takes the boy-arnst 
Giotto widi him Cimabuc ’s own muraU there, altliough badly defaced m- 
dicate a memorable gift for majestic composmon, within the Byzantmc icon- 
ograpluc mctliod But soon Giotto’s harraomous and compact designs were 
to mark the pupil as the greater master 

Giotto, without confining himself withm the Byzantmc conventions the 
stiffness of the separated figures, the stnaly geometneal disposition of ele- 
ments, and the flat laymg-up of planes, carries on the glow of gold-and- 
colour and a dccorauvc Imcar emphasis In givmg a greater sculpturesque 
fullness to the figures he yet remembers the Eastern mural technique, the 
conception of the picture as a decoration with plastic completeness of its 
own, a poised and powerful movement-life withm a strictly bounded depth- 
range 

But It is his humamsuc innovations that are epochal He mtroduces behev- 
able, persuasive human bemgs as protagonists— not yet strongly mdividual- 
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izcd not anatoiiiicall) miprcisivc, but observed from life rather tliaii copied 

from traditional approximations To this too he adds a behc\ able movement- 

flow, a sense of \ancd, richly textured hfe And over it all is the essentially 

Italian spmt, now for the first tune crystallized m paintmg — a manner gra- 

aous lazdy colourful, sunny It is as Italianate as the rhythmic round-arched 

cloisters 

Bom to pastoral surroundmgs, in the Tuscan hills, he came naturally per- 
haps by his easy-going, sunny quahnes The legend tcUs, plausibly, how 
Cimabue, already famous, came upon the boy tendmg sheep and at the same 
time makmg drawmgs upon a smooth stone, and was so struck with his talent 
that he straighrvv’ay took him to Florence to be his pupd and apprentice 
There m Cimabue’s hottega, or street-shop, no doubt the youngster learned 
to gnnd colours, to prepare the gesso-grounded panels of poplar wood that 
then did service as “canvases ’’ to carve and gild frames m the Gothic style, 
and a hundred odds and ends of the craft and business of being a pamter 
There would be lessons m drawing too, then colourmg, m the slow tempera 
technique, usmg sticky egg base pames on the gesso paneb And Snail) would 
come instructioii m the fresco medium, so difficult because strokes once 
made could never be altered, a misstep meaning, often, the scrapuig away of 
the entire plaster panel and relaying a wall 

But Giotto learned quickly, and soon was given commissions of his own 
His fame grew steadilj , and before many years aty after cit) , church after 
church was calling for his servnccs Wherever the most ambitious projects 
for buildmg and decorating cathedrab and chapeb were conceived, the tal- 
ented planncn and the wealthy patrons wanted this successful pauitcr He 
went to Assisi, at first to assist Cimabuc with some decorations in the upper 
church, which means tliat he was transported to the very 'centre of advanced 
art cxpcnmcnC He sta)cd on to add a senes of paneb of his own At Padua 
he spent three years filling the Arena Chapel with his murab At Florence, 
at Rome, and at Naples he accepted conimtssiom and left his distinctive 
works In the end he had become the inbniatc of pnnccs and bishops The 
King of Naples recorded with pndc that Giotto was his friend and guest 

The mam survivmg monunicim to his genius arc at Assisi Padua and 
Floraicc In die upper church at Assui, built over the tomb of St franas 
Giotto painted scenes from die life and Icgcndry of die great m)-5Uc Other 
walk had been pamted b) CavaUmi and by Cmiabue But Giotto best trans- 
lated mto piaurmg the simple lovable spmt of tlic saint 
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Giotto Presciilation of the Child Jesiis tn the Temple 
[Courtesy Isabella Staoart Gardner Museum, Boston] 


Where the earher artists held to traditional themes of the Passion, the 
Madonna, and allegories of the Church, and trained to a traditional method, 
made little progress bc>ond recognized idioms, Giotto created his own ver- 
sions of the incidents out of his emotion and his observation of the people, 
men and women cxactlj like those who had entered, hardlj more than a 
century before, mto the actual Franciscan drama It was he who fixed the 
method of Franascan illustration for a whole school of followers In short, 



Giotto Depcsilicii Jrain ihe Cross Amitt Cinpel, Pidiia 
[AnJfrsan plwlo, (oiirtes) Jlalmn Toimsi Irtfontulion Office] 


a gcneraaon of paintcn were to itniote and adapt his creations, substituting 
them for the types and atnnides and groupings w luch Jiad for centunes been 
die Dj-zantmin-dcnved cunenc) of painting There u not, let it be noted, 
unammit) of opinion among tlic histonans and critics regarding t!m early 
Assisan senes. Some cten deny Jus auihonhip, though whom else to nomi- 
lutc for the honour is a puzzle 

The ongm of the Arena Clupel at Padtu it illustrative of the strange wavs 
m which some of the noblest works ha\e been given to the Western world 
One Enneo Serov egno lud died with the reputation of having made his for- 
tune out of shameful usury Tlierc was ample ground for questioning his 
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Giotto Asfcrisuvn'/St J»/m Smiia Cr,ve Clsiirc/i, r/orme 

[AttJfffi’ii /’licKi, Cditrtfiy Itjfsittt Tfitifof Jn/(>rni iMri OJJjce] 


sutiis in piirgatof) Hu $on, reckoning that hu own position could not but 
be bettered b) gift of a pnnctly chapel in the service of religion, and to the 
glor) of that highest intcrccssionacy figure, tlic Virgin Mary, while Im fa- 
ther's chances vs ould be improved thereb) , had built what is now sometimes 
known as Giotto’s Chapel There u no information as to the easing of the 
elder Scrovegno’s lot— as to whether the gift brought repose for his soul 
But countless Christians have uttered something hke ecstatic prayer as they 
left die church after feasting their eyes and their souls on one of the most 
moving and gracious art exhibits anywhere 

The church is simple in form, witli a single hall, infrequently pierced by 
windows, covered by a barrel vault Giotto cut the intenor mto rows of 
panels, beuveen painted columns, and he and his helpers painted m all thirty- 
eight pictures, covenng the entire wall spatK. The total effect 15 colourful 
and eyc-fillmg, without the overpowenng, organ-thundenng tones of 
Michelangelo’s Sistinc Chapel wall and ceiling, but equally moving in a 
melodious way The subjects arc from the life of the Virgin and the life of 
Jesus — a continuous scnal-story, tragic but tenderly conceived, humanly be- 
lievable, persuasive 
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Taddeo Gaddi The Preseriiatim m the Temple Santa Croee Church Fhrerice 
lAliuan photo] 


The compositions arc notable for that sitiiphac) which Giotto earned over 
from the ByzonQnc and Sienese methods All his life he rcniaincd a master m 
unifyuig and semng out the figures of his acton, freed of cluctcruig arciim- 
stance Architectural backgrounds arc frequent, but they arc frame and set- 
ting, not added subject-matter played up in sacntific penpcctnc and com- 
peting emphasis Landscapes when they appear, as rarciv they do, behind 
the figures arc laid up in cunain fashion The mountains arc sluped walls 
and the trees are as flat and coin-cnoonalized as those m a Persian miniature 
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Gioko The Restirreetton of Driwila Santa Croce Church, Florence [Anderson photo] 


But the bodies are round and sculpturesque, and the faces emotionally alive. 

Some of the finest of Giotto’s murals, although once whitewashed over 
and badly restored after the uncovering, are in the Santa Croce Church m 
Florence Here the mature Giotto, expert illustrator and superb murahst, is 
represented by pictures a httle fuller, with greater depth, than m the Paduan 
senes 

After bemg honoured at the court of Naples, Giotto was called back to 
Florence in his old age The aty fathers, wanting a city architect and super- 
intendent of pubhc works, and desinng also the honour accruing from 
Giotto’s presence, secured his return and bestowed on him pubhely the title 
“Great Master ’’ 

As if the highest honours m painting were not sufficient to memonahze 
his genius, the artist turned to ardutecturc and designed the campanile beside 
the Florentme Cathedral It is unique m its decorative features, obviously 
echomg the Gothic language of the North, but addmg Southern sensuousness 
grace, and rhythmic rcpeations Every visitor to Florence has been haunted 
by Its mystenous loveliness Beautifully it accents the cathedral group of 
Santa Mana del Fiore — Our Lady of die Ho%\er 
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Just as the lesser painters of Siena a/lbrd exquisite pleasure within their 
httle field of melodious pantl-picturcs, so the Florentine followers of Giotto 
created a garden rich m unexpected and lovely, at tunes even gorgeous, paint- 
ings Sometimes they hark back to the B)'zantmc formalism, approximating 
to the gold-and-colour omaiiicnt of the Sienese artists who so often painted 
side by side wnth them m Santa Croce or Santa Maria Nov cUa, or agam thej 
echo Giotto himself along the road of the humanized and simplified ardstiy , 
or, more exceptionally, they add an individual charm of colouring or com- 
position or emotional feehng to the type product 
Taddeo Gaddi is rather too great a creator to be mcnooiied merelj in a list 
of Giottesquc pamters During twcnt)-fbur years he was Giotto’s pupil and 
helper He elaborated his own backgrounds but not to the point of adding 
vista-hkc scenes demanding a change of focus on the observ cr’s part He held 
to Giotto’s masterly simphficaaon in figure organization and he earned on 
an Eastern sensuous colouring His murals in the Santa Croce Church are 
widcl) admired 

Bernardo Daddi leaned more definitcl} toward the miniature virtues Like 
the Sienese, he was poeac, dccoraovc, charming Hu panel crucifixions and 
saints, golden-toned and mclodiousl) rhythmic, grace walb in many Euro- 
pean and Amcncan museums 

Lorenzo Monaco, bom m Siena but master of a studio m Florence, earned 
over somethmg of the nuniaturc omamentalism and colourfulncss of his 
early homeland, and established the Sienese fragile formalism as a vanct) 
within early Florcnnnc practice. He harks back to Sunonc Mamni and 
Duccio m his use ofscnsimc and decorative line and controlled plasuc melo- 
dies It was he who handed on the Franciscan manner to Fra Angehco 
Andrea da Firenze gives waj somewhat to the fashionable ov’crloading of 
the wall wnth figures, though contmuing in the tradition of pnmmv c flatness 
and madcncal bejewelled ornamentation SpincUo Arcuno is knowTi as 
pamter of the frescoes m the sacnsc) at San Muuato, and for colourful panels 
m many museums Giotano fTomasso di Stefano) returns to Sienese linear 
rhythms and simpfcr, more poweriuf composition ffc seems not to have 
been one of the successful artists of Ins lirae, for one of die few decaib re- 
corded of his life IS that cv en his pamts and a stone for grinding coloun w ere 
finally taken from h« p^ by his creditors It is probable that the stones about 
him, bke the painuni»$ atmbuted to him, pertain to tw o or even three artists 
It was fifty years after Giotto's death that Fra Angelico — he who was 
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Bernardo Dadda; Vision of Si. Dominic {Coiirtesy Gallery of Fine Arts, Yale University] 


named by his associates “the angdic one” because of his humility and piety 

was bom. Until his death in 1455, when Florence has made the full swing into 
realism, learning, and paganism, he carries on painting in the Franciscan 
spirit, with unmistakable idioms out of the medieval manner. 

Fra Angelico has a gentleness and a sweetness of his o%vn. If there were 
violences and agonized moments and worldly episodes in the Christian leg- 
endry that was his only theme-book, he found a way to sublimate them. 
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Fra Angtiuo 



Fra AngcLco T}te^\ain ty [Courtesy Metr piltun Miscu i f Art] 


Adoration sacnfice hc3^enl) glor) — these ate of the vers mood of his art. 
He tv as adept at creating a linear harmont and a discreetfv cofourfiil melod) 
wnth his ncUj draped but simplj disposed figures then echoing the rhjthms 
in simplified archirccniral backgrounds 

There is something of the cloistered monasterj spirit imphat m his art. It 
isasifhe a fhar made a garden out of the scenes of Clinsnan Icgendr) and 
forgot sofaras a gendesoul mav the devils and executioners and tormentors. 
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Fra Aii£;c1ic<i Tin Antiuiiciaticii S(tn Mano }iliiseu)ii, rliriuci 
[Aitdcwii pint , cotirfesy Ilalmn Tiunsl hfmnalton 0§ici] 


peopling It msteatl ith demure Madonnas and samts and Magdaicns, among 
whom there is a Christ radiant and victorious Martyrs are beheaded without 
bloodiness Even the damned m hell are pictured wthout too distressing 
sufferings Perhaps the interweaving plastic melodies soften tlic reahty of 
these undcr\vorld scenes as certainly they build up into a joyful rhythmic 
psan the depicted gardens of heaven 

No one is known to have lived so completely the Christian ecstasies and 
thoughts and sorrows while paintmg them Weepmg as he re-created the 
Crucifixion scenes kneeling m adoration as he painted the Virgin enthroned, 
were only two among the familiar reverences which made his pamtmg career 
a long act of devotion He painted many of his finest frescoes on the walls of 
the bare cells of his fellow-inonla not in order that art might colour and 
ease their environment but that each brother might awaken upon his pallet 
and open his eyes to the lesson ot the Aimuiiciation the Adoration or the 
stor) of tilt Magdalen 
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His art \%as a Asork of love, his love was that of the mnoccnt-mindcd 
E\ ery painting grew out of a faith that had simplified the w orld to a few 
values Each is endow ed w ith a distmgiushuig tenderness and naivete out of 
his own saintly character That he earned on, mto an era that had come to 
value more robust and less spintual virtues in its art, the siniphanes and 
archaisms and the tapcstry-likc composition — with paper-flat trees and figures 
hardly more tlian two-dimensional — is evidence of the vntaht) of certain 
Kstlietic qoahties of pnmmvism He closed an era that left to Europe, withm 
the field of painting a heritage more graceful, scnsuouslv more enchanting, 
and more musical than anv other 
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Florence and the Rebirth of Intcllectiiahsm 


I N 1345— this would be a \ car after Simone Mamin’s death, eight years 
after Giotto’s— citizens of Siena dug from the earth a Roman statue of the 
Goddess of Love, perhaps a cop) of the nude Ftiwis Aiiadymcne Wonder at 
the beaut) of the figure— "at so great a marvel and so much art," as a re- 
porter of the time put it— ran high The pagan goddess was earned mjoy- 
ful procession through die streets and set over the fountain m the city’s cen- 
tral piazza There for twelve >eafs Venus ruled intheveiy at) whose citizens 
had so often spoken of die Virgin Mar> as their Queen, wJio a generation 
earlier liad sinularl) earned Duccio’s portrait of the Madonna through the 
same streets with shouts of acclamation and prayers for protection 
But Siena did not prosper under Venus’s rule Misfortunes of every sort 
were visited upon die cit> The plague scourged her, woefully thinning the 
ranks of her people Civil war set brother against brother with the sword 
until anarchy was nearly reached Then enenues from witliout savagely m- 
vaded Siena, burned and murdered In 1357 the citizens gathered at the foun- 
tain m the piazza and smashed their beautiful pagan goddess mto tiny bits 
Nor were thc) content until they had transported the fragments out of Sien- 
ese temtoty and scattered them on ground bclonguig to Florence Thereafter 
Siena knew pagan art and thc pagan world only as works of Satan 
Florence at this time already svas awakening to her neo-pagan destiny The 
Vettus AiiadYoiuctJC would he for ever untroubled under her ground Florence 
"the Flower,” was opening to an emancipation from medieval notions of 
reverence, from fear of Satan This new state of mind is called by some free- 
dom, by others sccplicistit 

Leonardo da Vinci is generally considered thc type figure of the Florentine 
Renaissance In his own life and work he sums up US intellectual cunosits its 
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passjon for scientific research, its calculated realism He enters mto the ro- 
mantic mood of Its patnoosm and itt avic pnde — signs hmiself always “Leo- 
nardo the Florentme” — and joins in die spine of its pageantry He is graaous 
yet dignified, mdependent yet ready to take orders from die tyrant-pnnees 
He fails to fall m ivith the fashionable woman-worship of the time, and dins 
IS somewhat apart from the network of personal mtnguc and hcentious ad- 
venture that forms a web upon which the political (and religious) histoiy of 
the era is woven, yet his otvn sort of sexual aberrancy, m one so umversally 
honoured and praised, is a symbol of the extent to which Florentme custom 
had reacted from Franciscan innocence As to faith, Leonardo’s cold scepn- 
asm ^vas even more modem than the contemporary paganism of the prmccs 
and courtiers and merchants, who could whole-heartedly embrace cJiurch 
custom while holdmg to the morals of the thug and the hbcccme But scepti- 
cism is the master-key to an undentandmg of the Renaissance 

Bchmd the decay of faith is the construcove use of the intellect The saeii- 
tific spint emerges Even art u based upon a way of knoiving rather than a 
way of feelmg It is mtellectual research that brings art back to the ancients, 
and establishes a neo-dassicism 

Florence is at the heart of the Renaissance Few ciaes, hardly Athens itself 
or Byzannum, have been $0 favoured, $0 strategically placed and so deter- 
mming in the pageant of Western avihzaDon “Miraculous Florence” . . . 

The Itahan spirit had regarded Gothic architecture as an aberration It was 
the Italians who dubbed it “Gothic,” mcaiung to discredit it for all time, as 
something uncouth and ahen to cultured arc It had found httic foothold m 
Italj , It was practised only supcrfiaally, as an imported f^hion of ornamen- 
tation Nor, m the centuries of the Gothic culmmanon and decline m the 
North of Europe, was there a ciystallization ofanj other st^lc of building m 
the Italian at) -states There was no extension of the Franciscan spirit to the 
buildmg arts Pisa, with her mixture ofRonunesque, Byzannne, and Gothic 
motives and methods, spells the story of late medieval unmvcntivcncss and 
vacillation 

The monuments of Florence at the moment of Giotto’s death were tlic 
Baptistry and the Sin Miniato Church, both in the I'aricti of Roman«qiic 
known as Tuscan, and some fbrtrcss-palaces of a %er) plain and utilitirian 
sort. cva\ rudcl) designed, wuh a \cry few high windows and tall batile- 
niCTUcd towers To these Giotio added his Gotliic-acccnted campanile, and 
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attempted to bnng to completion the half-bmlt and style-less cathedral The 
campanile is a lovely thing, affordmg a colourful dehght, but it breathes no 
bnt of an emergmg Itahan type of architecnire Rome in Giotto’s time was 
sail a century away from peace and the opportunity to foster architectural 
mnovations It will be ahnost a century before Florence, now rccogniaed by 
all Italian ones as leader m the arts— and holdmg m actual subjuganon Siena 
and Assisi and Pisa— svill know the first Renaissance architect, one Fihppo 
Brunelleschi 

The Florenanes must have been asking themselves often m the fourteenth 
and early fifteenth centuries, when the “new pamting” was bemg practised 
on every side, when the Pisan sculptors had revived classic reahsin and were 
handmg a hghted torch to Ghiberu and Donatello “What is the comparable 
new way of arcbtecture« How shall we have a style of building at once 
splendid rational, and beautiful?" 

Perhaps if they had asked only for rationalism, a logical sort of construction 
and a consequent beauty, all would have been well — a new style would have 
been bom Instead die impulse expressed itself as a rebirth, a Renaissance The 
demand for splendour reminded the learned Florentine scholars of Greece 
and Rome As the prmce-tyrants must have their pageants and their theatri- 
cals m approximations of Roman theatres, and m settings supposed to be 
characteristic of the classic stage, entirely innocent of the traditions of the 
medieval Christian theatre, so the search for an architecture of sufilacnt 
splendour to memonahze the avic pnde and Mcdiccan courtliness of Flor- 
ence earned the builders dirccdy back to Rome The revival of Icammg had 
meant the uncovermg of the monuments of the anaent avilizanon Antiq- 
uity was now worshipped m the arts no less than in the revels of the upper 
classes Rediscover) in architecture made invention uimeccssarj 

A talented imitation, with an exercise ofnauve taste m vanation, was here 
substituted for creation Architects delved mto history , seeking excclJenaes of 
effect that they might imitate, instead of beginning with a new purpose, new 
buildmg mvcntions and new imagination 

The Renaissance architect arranged his findings from antiquity, sa)s 
Whitaker, “just as a palaxintologist might arrange old bones m a search for 
some possible vanen of animal that Nature had overlooked ” Aaually the 
animal he patched togedier looked a good deal like the Roman The larger 
bones were die Roman arch and columns, the lesser ones were die pilaster 
and half-colunms which die uncreative Romans in turn had acquired b) 
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splitting the reall) functional and therefore ranonal Greek building-bones 

In short, the architect now began to \iork from mhented models and from 
a set of rules, not from human necessiocs and his own feel for tools and ma- 
tenals and suitable plastic forms of buildmg As for the rules, it ssas found 
that a late Roman builder named Vitruvius had codified them, cons ementi) , 
back m the first centur) a D He had been certam that Rome had established 
the one true, orthodox, and final w'a) of constructing and decorating the 
chief types of architectural monument necessar} to man He explained m 
deud csery method and step, and doubtless bcheved he had fixed the out- 
Imes withm which the architecture of cultured man ould be practised for 
e\ er after 

Ccntuncs later the Renaissance scholar-architects took him at his ossm 
\\ ord The authont) and supremacy of the “orders of architecture” u ere re- 
established, and no one will cv er know the extent to w luch creaov e budding 
art was damaged m that submission European, and American, archuecnin* 
ssas fixed ui die pseudo-classic mould — nor without pleasing and ingenious 
vanaaons, but essenruUv without original in\enn\cncss — for the ennre 
period from 1420 to 1920 

Esen in Brunelleschi's nine, before the redisco\ered monumenB lud 
really been dusted off, and certainly before the practice of a recogiuzablc 
Renaissance architecture had been established, thconsis had analped and in- 
terpreted Vitruvius Manuals of architecture were circulated, were read) for 
duplicaaon and intcraaaonal circubtion when printing was discoscred m 
tlus same fifteenth century 

There is something fateful, almost sinister, m the spectacle of these scholar- 
architects Icadmg and controlling the budding-architects Few art influences 
can be so ncadv traced as this one the revised classic style pushing its was 
out to every court m Europe, to Jacobean England, esen to South and North 
America, e\ ery'sv here causing fashionable kings and bishops and burghers to 
throw aside all former styles and to build palaces, churches, banqueung- 
halls, and state capitols in one not-scry-\ital idiom 

Inigo Jones earned the Italian treamo back s«th him to England, where 
he turned the ode of budding mto purest Renaissance The books are to be 
seen in die librars at Worcester College. Oxford rodas Farther afield, as 
an instance of die ssndc diffusion of the Florimnne uifluaice there is ui the 
library of die Sanu Barbara Mu«on *hc Pacific Coast of America, a copy 
of a Spanish edinon of ViiruMt»’si>^ •ArtAueefitrafrom whicli thepoirr were 
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able to transmit to their Amcnndian workmen enough of the \va) ofRoman 
arch-and-colunm building to afibrd a toiicli of classic style to tlie mission 
church facade Thus m all directions and over great distances the Renaissance 
manuals of architecture went out to dctcmime the appearance of buildmgs 
m the ‘Western world (In Amenca somewhat later New England and 
Southern Colonial echoed the influence, by way of Georgian England ) Thus 
came the spread of that paper ardutecturc which for centuries took the 
place of mvenavc building 

Paper architecture tnumphed m another sense also The swing of tlie pen- 
dulum away from medieval communal effort to the extreme of individualism 
meant the emergence of the architect as a penonahty distinct from the 
master-builder Previously there had been no architects in the modem mcan- 
mg of the word, as denotmg a separate designer, a self-consaously artisuc 
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planner This separate and separated artist now begins, with Vitruvius and 
the rule-books denved from Vitruvius at his elbow, to make pictures of the 
buildmg-to-be, on paper 

The architect is no longer m any sense builder The builder is no longer 
architect, indeed, he loses the sense of the whole and is content to have a chart 
and specifications of his own bit, his osvn job, be it masonry foundations or 
mtenor panelling or a roof This scparanon will last from Florentine da)^ 
down to the tlurues of the twentieth centurj', and will be earned to unprece- 
dented extremes as the Industrial Revolution gathers momentum following 
the nud-eighteenth century Finally, m our own generaaon, the crystalliza- 
tion of machine-age technics sviU force the combining of the engineer and 
the architect mto one figure, and will shatter the architect’s pretentious ar- 
tistic aloofiiess 

As for the craftsman who had been mdependent but profoundly mtcrcstcd 
m the whole fabnc of the cathedral or the guild hall in medieval times, he too 
in Renaissance times i$ separated from an) large concern with the building 
to which he contributes His faith and lovalty and imagmation had been, m 
the Gothic centuries, a key to the understanding of the poured-out wealth of 
sculptutmgi colounng, and furnishing, at Chartres and Reims and Pans He 
was one of a commune, budding m group self-expression, one within a 
brotherhood of artificers who kept a coUeenve eye upon the total rismg 
structure Now he was to work at a pomt increasingly remote from the con- 
structive and inventive centre This separation, like that of architect from 
builder, had much to do with the decline of the creative am inadcntal to 
buildmg, and the lack of any architectural sjtjthcsis comparable to the Gothic 
and tlie Greek, during the four centuncs follow mg 1500 

In the decades just before and after that date, Florence was teeming with 
wood-carvers, sculptors, painten, jcwcllcn. but thenceforth the statue and 
the painting and the silversmith’s trinket will be seen less and less in the old 
architectural settmg. more and more as mduidualJy di$pl 3 )ed artistic items 
And so t jJic stnijjglc of artists and craftsmen to maintain their position 

m a world tliat no longer values tlieir work communallj Theneefonvard 
the creator is not given a !i\ mg for his rccogiured contnbution to a com- 
monl) inspired monument He ts mstcad put at the disposal of ‘patrons.” 
and later, failing that, will k at the mere) ofsometlnng called popular de- 
mand " At first lie w ill, if he has ptrsonahtv and origuialitv and a sound lecli- 
iiique, fare well, for tlie Italian merchant pnnccs and bankers and cardinals 
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ire iiiorchintcl) rich -rnd i\:d of oniamcnt. is will be the rrcncli kings iftcr 
them, .iml at times the German, the Spanish, the Russian monarcJis ifterward 
All this— signalizing an epochal clnngc m irt m the Christnn countries— 
follows upon the dcca) of faith and the final separation of tlic artist from 
monastic protection, upon tlie reorganization of society under the rule of 
bankers and merchants The Medici “princes” of Florence afford the type 

example, being actual bankers and soon actual rulers of their city and of 

Its arts Architecture is the art that suffers most from this new state 

This IS not to sa) tint tlicrc arc no pleasing Renaissance buildings they 

exist m great luimbcr — or to challenge the claim that this is, m the breadtli 
of us profusion over the earth and the extent of its practice m time, a major 
world style It is only to qualify the nature of that style, to suggest tliat it is 
the lease original of tlic major tjpes of architecture, least organic, and least 
exciting There is no Renaissance builduig that can conceivably be mentioned 
with Amiens or Santa Sophia or the Pantheon or die Parthenon Mostly the 
monuments exist in parts w Inch must be enjoyed separate from the building 
as a whole there is a dome, a facade, a cloister, or a portico of importance 
The dome of die cathedral at Floraice 1$ Brunelleschi’s monument It is 
knoivn universally as “Brunelleschi’s dome,” almost the first tribute of the 
sort to an individual arclutcct It 1$ a beautiful thing m its own right, tliough 
wholly unrelated stylistically to the structure of which it is the crowning 
feature Fortunately the main building u lately lost to siglit, from almost 
any point of view, near or far, the dome and Giotto’s campanile near by 
stand up like independent creations 

Brunelleschi’s dome is medieval in type, rather than Roman the dressmg- 
up with the architectural language of split-columns, arcades, and pediments 
has not yet come in But there is a capturing of clarity and an attainment of 
rhythmic simpliaty which sigiiaLze a return to the classic ideal There is 
something flowcr-likc m die bulk of the dome as seen from without appro- 
priately, since this is the Cathedral of Our Lady of the Flower One who has 
lived m Florence can testify how often, m vaned light and from numberless 
vantage-pomts, the composition has evoked a pleasurable and distmctive 
response 

The full return to Rome and the real bcgmnmg of the revival of classicism 
are marked rather m the Pazzi Chapel whidi Brunellescin designed to be 
placed withm the cloister of Santa Croce Church The columns, arches en- 
tablature, pedimcntcd doorway, and pilastera — and the general studied look 
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Michelozzo Media Palace, Florence phi>to] 


of the facade — arc in the spint of the nco-classic development The building 
ts charming, even today it loses nothing b) comparuon mth later work, 
after five hundred years of Renaissance conformity and vanation If the 
beauty is only that of a garment not deeply rclited to Uie organic truth of 
the structure, one nc\ eriliclcss accepts it thankfully, perhaps m the way one 
repeats, when faced svitli the fact that an admired ssoman is esscnually and 
subtly dishonest, * Well, she ts charming ” 

In short, here is die typical pretty Renaissance concoction, indefensibly 
an architectural mask, but bcaunfoUy done once the illogical grounds arc 
oscriooked and forgotten 

Here as in the cathedral dome there is a certain freshness, and tins u appar- 
ent again m the portico of tlic Foundling HospiiaL The round-arched arcade, 
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so simpl) rhjthmii:, open and rcposcfnilj horizontal is an example of the 
use of nrcadnig as a major decorative feature, which will become idiomatic 
m the Renaissance style as it spreads through Italy, then over all Europe 

The Foundling Hospital and the Pazzi Chapel together, dated J519 and 
1529 respectively, might be offered as a key exhibit, forecasting Renausance 
pracoce in its two mam aspects as return to Roman appcataiicc-donimants 
and as introducing a fresh hannonious lighniess and clanty In other monu- 
ments, notably the Churclics of San Lorenzo and San Spimo, Brunelleschi 
followed ancient models more closely, they are Roman basihcas svith only 
sbght decorative innovaaons 

When Brunelleschi designed the Pim Palace, lie modified, not too success- 
fully, the older t)pc of urban fortrcss-dwcllmg-placc with Roman orna- 
mental fonns The palace as a type j$ better studied m the examples designed 
h) his pupil and follower Michelozzo Michclozzi Brunelleschi, however, by 
reason of the inventiveness shown m the cathedral dome, and the disanctive 
note m the lesser monuments, takes rank as one of the three or four foremost 
Italian architects 

The Medici Palace, long known as the Riccardi Palace, but recently labelled 
again with the name of the famous builders, was constructed from plans by 
Michelozzo m 1430 It is prototype of the urban palace as it will be con- 
structed m and out of Italy for two centuries It retains certain medieval 
features, particular!) the rough stone or “rusticated’ low cr ivalls and the 
windows divided by piUar-muUions But the determining idioms are those 
borrowed from Rome the honzontal accents between stones and the heavy 
overhangmg cornice at the top, m place of medieval battlements, and the 
wmdow-spacmg suggesung supenmposed arcades An intenor court escapes 
the severe over-heavy look of the extenor, and is one of the pure expressions 
of Renaissance taste and method The details of capital and entablature are 
copied from an anaent model The total effea is graceful and learned if a bit 
dull The fragile aspect of the columns has been remarked as out of keepmg 
with their function, and the general hghtness is antithetical to the aspect of 
the rest of the building 

Later palaces are more of a piece, because the fortrcss-Iikc aspect is gradu- 
ally eased out of the extenor facades and because later arcbtccts gam a certam 
facihty m the manipulation and harmomzmg of the Roman ornamental lan- 
guage The Strozzi Palace was to carry on directly the architectural form 
fixed m the Medici Palace, with some of the Imgermg medievalisms designed 
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out, but tins w'as Jiot to be accomplished until considerabK later Mcanw lulc, 
the Palazzo Ruccllai introduces another Roman \\a\ of ornamentation in 
three TOW’S of pilasters adorning the three stones of the facade, tjing it to- 
gether and hghtening its appearance From then on, for centuncs, the useless 
pilaster will be an incubus upon Western architecture It sets the seal of Rome 
firmly upon what was until ten years ago called “modem” building 

The man who reintroduced the pilaster was Leone Battista Alberti, a 
scholar-architea who had pored over Vitruvius and sought to render Floren- 
tine building orthodoxlj classic At Rimini he shortlj afterward draped an 
imitation of a Roman cnuniphal arch over the front of an old church This 
was typical of the spine of “creame” building as it was now being initiated 
m the most progressive aaes of Italy The success was repeated at Mantua 
and elsew here 

The Horentme anuqtianans had done their work so well that imitame 
adaptationhadbyijoodnsenoutescry sesogc of invention The intellectual 
concept of a revived classicism had then utterly tnumphed In summar), the 
earls Renaissance had known no ardutecture, the nuddJe Renaissance sass a 
gradual progression from the partial Roniamsm (soil subject to onginal san- 
ation) of Brunelleschi to the full academism of Albem- The high or late Ren- 
aissance, of the sufteenth and ses enfeenth cenrunes, ssiU see archiretts sying 
ssath each other in rearrangcnicnts of the nosv sanctified Grseco-Roman mo- 
ci\es All facades wtU be topped with cornices and graced ssith (i) rows of 
pcdimcntcd svindows, or (2) supenmposed arcades, real or blind — ssith often 
a framework of pilasters or engaged columns, and the occasional introduc- 
tion of a larger complex of features like the tnuraphal arch. The cunous thing 
here is that the paper design 1$ coldlv reasoned, raoonahzcd, intcllcctuahred 
oser, but the structural elements arc unrcasonabl) and irranonallj distorted 
and obscured under the studied mask Theie ssill be manj pleasingly masked 
buddings m the sixteenth cenmry, but no movinglj organic ones 

The Mediccan anstocracs cf <Ag R fooatA ccmuc} 
svith exhumed anaent stames. and the local Kulpcon sscre insitcd thither to 
stud) and to be imbued with the classic spint of realism But tsso cenmnes 
earher an Italian sculptor m another at) had already rcdis«>\ cred the Roman . 
monuments and imoatcd the res is’al of annque forms Niccola Pisano, ss hose 
life fell whoU) ssnthm the thirteenth century, practised particulatlj the art of 
high rchef, m crow ded panels of figures unmuakabi) suggested b> the narra- 
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Bnitjcllcschi Pazzi Chapel, Florence [Ahum photo] 


tivc sculptures of mipcnal Rome He doubtless had felt too the influence of 
the naturalism ^vluch was then entering the Gothic sculpture in France 
though there held strictly within a larger formal synthesis 
Long considered by scholars a Pisan by birth and training Niccola Pisano 
IS now known to have come from Apuha in Southern Italy, and thus to have 
had opportunity to see Roman statues where they most abundantly survived 
Then too the entcrpnsuig Pisans had sacked many a Sicihan and other Medi- 
terranean aty and had earned home sculptured marbles along with unsculp- 
tured for die bmldmg and adornment of their cathedral and bapostry Some 
of the figures and groupmgs m Niccola’s panels can be traced threedy to the 
Roman sarcophagi and carved vases still standmg m the Pisan Campo Santo 
One of his angels obviously wears a Roman toga and the Virgm m the Na- 
tivity IS m an attitude said to be traceable to Roman-Etruscan conventions 
In any case m this one artist’s work there is a sudden complete reversion from 
the current Byzantine and Romanesque decorative sculpture to Roman con- 
ceptions and method 
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The Pulpit at Pisa 

At Pisa, Niccola carved the pulpit m the baptistry , one of the most cele- 
brated sculptural works m Europe Tlic architectural elements are anuzmgl) 
mixed, but the dominatmg sculptural panels are straight Roman, croisded 
with figures, reahsoc, dramatic The pulpit ensemble and the indii’idual pan- 
els are effectively nch, opulentlj decorative There are hints of some true 
Renaissance modifications m the wa) of stoiy -telling — but the whole is essen- 
tially revival 

Straightway the Pisan pulpit exated admiration and env) throughout 
Tuscany, and Niccola Pisano was invited to design and carve a pulpit for the 
cadiedral at Siena The result is somesvliac more elaborate, equallj incon- 
sistent architecturally , but equally eye-filhng and dramatic. Here the revn ed 
antique panel sculpture is seen m several s’aned interpretations, for the master 
had brought along assistants and had taught them, each according to temper- 
ament and abxhty, to foDow the pattern Soon, from this «n£rc, the influence 
goes out in a dozen direcaons 

Niccola 's son, Giovanru Puano, returns to Pisa to do a pulpit for the ca- 
thedral, and later does another for Pistoia, engaging works both, hut o\ep* 
decorated and occasional!) melodramaac m subjea-matter It t^'3S Arnolfo 
di Cambio rather ts ho earned the impetus on into the full tide of the Ren- 
aissance, for he was a Florentine, and thus was able to convey the message of 
a revived classicism into an atmosphere soon to be charged iinth a \ cry passion 
for antiquity Nor ssas the restored realism other than congenial to the hu- 
manism svhich had swept in a mighty i%'a\c over Florence. 

Arnolfo seems for a time to have trembled on the verge of a sculptural art 
expressive of the Franciscan spint fragde, melodious, and formalized. But 
his pupils diverted the humanistic trend into other fields Just as all paintuig 
after Fra Angehco must be judged for a set of virtues dificrcnt from those of 
the colourful, decoram c, plasacally controlled pancl-pammig of the Sienese 
school— rather by an lUustraaonal and naturalistic canon — so Florentine 
sculpture, from Ghiberti to Desideno da Setngmwo, must be assessed as real- 
ism and pretty documentanon 

Indeed, from any point of vaevv except dial of the extreme realist, the 
sculpture of the early and middle Renaissance is second-rate and indefensible 
To be sure, nothmg m the whole range ofthe art has been so widely and lav- 
ishly praised as the w orb cfGhibcrtJ. Donatello, and the della Robbias Now, 
at a onie when the ode of realism is receding, it becomes dear that no other 
school of sculpture has been so enormously ov cr-praiscd. But because the 
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Niccola I’lsano Pulpit m Baptistry, Pisa 
[AiiJerson pUoto, courttsy Italian Tciinst Iiiformatwn Oj^ce] 


swing of the pendulum away from the formally expressive and plastically 
ahvc and toward the naturalistic affords an instructive study by contrast, and 
because photographic reahsm has its own minor virtues, it is worth while to 
pause over the Ghiberti doors, the Donatello busts and figures, and the della 
Robbia plaques 

Vasan, a gossipy wnter of the sixteenth centur>, whose biographies of 
Renaissance artists have been very useful to later scholars despite inaccuracies 
prejudices, and a provmaal sort of naoonahsm, tells the story of Lorenzo 
Ghiberti’s wummg of a competitioii held to determine what sculptor should 



Ghiberti: Doors of Bapdstrj-. Florence 
[AiiJcrsott pheto, courtesy ItaJian Tourist Infonnation 0>ej 





Ghthcrlt and Illusfraticin 

design tlic doors of the hapiistrj m riorciicc nt the opening of the fifttenth 
cctmir) Cdnbcrti’s trnl design for one of the t\\cnt>-cight panels exists in i 
I loraiimc musciini along w ith one b) Brunelleschi, both arc so realistic, pie- 
tonal, and theatric that there can be no doubt about the full inuinph of illus- 
trationahstn at this time 

Brunelleschi svithdrcu— to become the foremost architect of die era 
Ghiberti spent the next ts\cnt)-two )can designing and casting the pair of 
doon So plcasctl \%crc the rlorcmmcs that he was then commissioned to 
cxcaitc anodicr pair, to take die place of some then deemed old-fashioned, 
and he spent another term of twcnt)-mo jears on the job 

Andrea Pisano, a foUowcr of Ntccola and Giovanni of the same name 
though unrelated m famd), had done that earlier pair of doors for the bap- 
tistry, sevent) )can before They were moved to a less conspicuous portal, 
but dic> remain, whai judged by architectural and sculptural standards, 
more competent and pleasing dian die more celebrated Gliibcm composi- 
tions But Ghiberti introduced marvels of a sort unprecedented in the art of 
sculpture— and very popular He treated cacli panel as if it were an easel pic- 
ture The amount of narrauve and action and casual detail incorporated into 
die four doors u extraordinary Trees, mountains, streams, clouds, ships 
armies— -all arc expertly manipulated for pictorial cfTcctivcness The newly 
discovered sacntific perspective is worked to die utmost of agreeable and 
surprising cfTca 

The sculptor himself, wntmg of the second pair of doors (each bearing five 
picture panels instead of die fourteen on each of die earlier pair), records that 
'‘in some of dicsc ten rchefs I introduced more than a hundred figures, in 
others fewer Observing die lasvs of optics, I succeeded in giving them 
an appearance of such rcahty that whai seen at a distance the figures seem to 
be m die round The nearer figures arc largest, whJe those ui die further 
planes dmitnuh in size, as occurs m Nature ” 

In die matter of verisimilitude this is a notable advance over the ancients 
Western relief sculpture theretofore had presented die figures in equal size 
except for the arbitrary purpose of emphasizing the importance of a king, as 
m Assyna, or Christ, as m Dyzanunc art, or a similarly symbolic figure Even 
Niccola Pisano had enlarged the Virgin Mary But \vith Glubcru scientific 
naturalism is exploited and brought conspicuously into sculptural art 
Vasari described parts of the second doors as “the most beautiful work that 
has appeared m anaent or modem times ” The Florentines have traditionally 
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Ghibcra CreciIcno/AJamtifidEte TfeTmptaioi and Tl e Expulsion 
Panel in Baptistry door Florence \Andersou photo] 


called them ‘The Doors of Paradise as being worthy to grace Heaven it 
self Nor has the chorus of similar hyperbolic praise from, those partial to 
realism ceased at any time since 

If one grant that to accomplish in one art the tcchmcal feats pertaining to 
another that to achieve in bronze the effect of linear flow and spacious back 
ground natural to pamting consotutes an artistic tnumph Ghiberti s panels 
are masterpieces It is easy to mark in ffiem the pictorial and lUustrabonal vir 
cues pleasingly natural settings, well grouped figure compositions and plen 
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I.ful.!implj orginiznUcnon TotIicscm« be added the urtiioso n.jniptila- 
litm of the space-elTccts. and a nc«l> competent handling of anatom)— if as 
)-ct SMtIiout marUd sense of charactenmtion Uiit when all is said, the com- 
positions arc neh in jmt tliosc v aloes that ate most ahen to plastle unit) , setdp- 
ttiral roundness, and tllrec-dimcniional sntalit) The future ma) )et judge 
them a marsellous show of misdirected insentivcness 
Inndentall), m Gliihcrtts work the return to paganism, or a neo-pagan 
humanum is signalized b) one otiicr detail— the frank and caiessing treat- 
ment of the nude figure Since Chnsuan puntanism had mituted a inillcn- 
muni of denial of the bod), there had been precious httic pictunng of tlic 
nude for its own sake Occasional!) Clitistian ni)nIiology had permitted the 
pottra)al of tlic naked— and usualh ugl)— bodies of temptresses, imps or 
sinners roasting in Hell Francis of Assisi m coinhating asccdcism and mom- 
fication of tlic flesh and teaching the beauty and holiness of the natural, had 
pased the wa) for a return to apprcaation of die human architecture ’ 

One wa) and another there is a considerable collection of personable and 
mvmng n)niiplis 111 Ghibern's hoi) picture-panels of die baptistry doors We 
shall sec the hols elements rapidly dimmish and the sensuousl) seductive ones 
increase in rlorcntine art in the decades follosvmg Cunoiisly enough, al- 
though the doots have given Ghiberti the reputaoon of hemg an armt’"of 
one masterpiece," he left at least three treatments of the Madonna and Chdd, 
two in the full round, w hich arc supenor to the lUustrauonal tchefs The) add' 
to the tender and sweet realism a fehaty of line and a gracefully flowmg 
treatnicut of sculpniral mass that arc legitimately of the stone or metal art 
Donatello surpassed even Ghihcra m the pihng-up of natural detail when 
he turned to rehef art, though he w as less fortunate in the matters of pictorial 
composinon and suave dramauc flow But his greater achievements arc in 
the round With him the realism out of rediscovered Rome and the realism 
that had been growing out of the late Gothic natute-mterest had met Ren- 
aissancc sculpture is then fully emergent 
Donatello’s portrait busts are har^y less revealing than those left by the 
surpassing realists of Augustan Rome For a moment the art based on ana- 
tomical study and mtent observation seems about to pass over mto that mod- 
em sort based on psychological analysis The type-figure that had ruled m 
the sculptural art for a dozen centuries is overthrown in favour of character 
portrayal 

Donatello had spent years of study m Rome, but after his return to Florence 
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Luca della Rolhia 



Doiutello TI e Gotta ttclala Sl>it >e Padiu detail 
[AnJerso i pJ oto to tttsy Italia t Taunst I Jorn at on O^ce] 


The faults of over-sweetness and sentunentahty that had grown on Dona 
tello find their apotheosis in the wholly f eminin e Luca della Robbia. The 
realism of the time no longer has the surprise of character rcvelaaon- The 
naturalism is standardized. All the tdierubic children — and they abound — ^are 
alike. The madonnas and angels seem studied fi-om one local girL The panel 
picturing of Ghibcm already weakened m Donatello shdes even further 
into a fiank wash-drawmg techmque. 

Luca della Robbia at first worked in marble devising a choir gallery with 
rehefi of singing boys that nval Donatello’s m the Florence Cathedral. “The 
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Vcrrocclwo Collemi Momiment Venice 
[vltijfcrjofi photo, towftsy ftuftott Toiirisf luformauon Office] 


most wonderful singers imaginable yon can almost heat them,” comments 
Lorado Taft Later Luca developed the pretty art of polychrome ceramic 
sculpture which is more especially assocuted with his name Luca’s nephew 
Andrea carried on the tradition, and although less accomplished as a sculptor- 
picturer, he did some bambmi and madonnas that became immediately popu- 
lar and have been duplicated endlessly The della Rohbu plaques are to be 
seen m the ongmal m every museum great or small, and m competent repro- 
ductions m every “art shop ” 
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Psychological Realism 



Donatello BiistofNiccoIaJaUzzmo National M iseim Florence 
[AnJersott photo courtesy Italian Tourist Information Office] 


about 1406 he seems to have clung for a tunc to certam medievalisms Ten 
years later, however by the tunc of the bald pate’ or Pumpkm-Hcad statue 
m a mche on the campanile, he had adopted every idiom of Roman realism 
tncludmg the wooden drapery (naturalistic treatment of drapenes in stone 
or metal caimot but result m a heavy stiff effect), the exact photographing of 
every anatomical idiosyncrasy, and a general air of cruelly analytical record- 
ing In the same vem and more arrestmg because the interest is concentrated 
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m the head, is the polychrome bust which may be of Cicero or one of Dona- 
tello’s fellow-atizcns named Niccola da Uzzano In it Renaissance sculpture 
reaches a culmination of reahstic portraiture 

But Donatello was equal to the task of canymg the new passion for natural- 
ism into every sculptural field A rehef of the Annunaation m Santa Croce 
Church shows the Virgm as a perfectly photographed gracious lady of the 
Quattrocento, hstenmg to a very human angel The piece is mordinately praised 
alike by Vasan and by twcnoeth-century wnters who unqualifiedly approve 
of hfehkeness, who consider it the prime quahty m art It is a perfect example 
of the dispersion of sculptural values, and of the use of every superfiaal tnck 
of appeal Somewhat more can be said Ibr the famous rchefs of the choir 
gallery m the cathedral at Florence, the architectural features confining better 
the compbeated, even exuberant movement of the panels, and affording a 
rich impression, in the tradition of the anoque Roman sarcophagi 

The great equestrian statue of Gattamelata m Padua is completely lifelike, 
though It lacks the spirit of Verrocchio's counterpicce at Vemce The head is 
exceptionally impressive Of the other free-standing statues there are numer- 
ous ones labelled as masterpieces The ones with youthful subject-matter are 
best, perhaps because when art becomes a transcript from nature, a phj sical 
transcript, the aged model usually brings ugliness The artist having eschewed 
creativencss, having transferred all mtcrest to the model, does well to choose 
subjects m themselves wdcly appealing The head of the John the Baptist and 
that of the youthful St George arc outstandingly plcasmg and humanly ap- 
pcalmg 

To the writer the statue most umvcrsally praised among Donatello’s works, 
the youthful David, is, despite the pretty body, intolerably msipid as sculpture, 

It IS sentimentally literary, over-detailed, weak. The inadental rehef on the 
helmet of the severed head of Gohath deals with the tnumph of love This 
unrestrained mdulgcnce m detail for its own sake — the ivy leaves on the hat, 
the flowing tresses, the pilcd-up trophies at the base — is, according to the 
judgment of today, uiuculpturaL The same fault is earned to its ultimate ex- 
cess m the famous Judith and Holofemes m die Piazza della Signona. 

Perfecoon is a word commonly used to desenbe Donatello’s works He is 
still the idol of the teachers of an m many schools and studios But m the 
larger view, it becomes clearer year by year that Donatello’s importance is 
that of a culmmanng figure m an era of the decadence of sculpture as a ere- 
ativc art 
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The CoUeoiii Momimetit 



Lauiana' Bitst of a Neapohfon Princess Slate Alitsetim, Berlin 
[Photo, courtesy German Railroads Information Office] 


A contemporary of the della Robbias, Andrea del Verrocchio, returned to 
a saenafic realism and preserved a certain masculinity. His David is a bonily 
boyish boy, as contrasted with the prettily androgynous figure by Donatello, 
though It is equally far from typical sculptural cleanness and hardness. His 
masterpiece is the over-hfe-sized eqoestnan statue known as the Colleoni in 
Venice, one of the finest things of the sort in European art history. Here there 
IS a return to sculptural massiveness. "Ilie simple relationship of parts and the 
dynamic organization arc notable. The dramatic strength has served as in- 
spiradon to gencrarions of makers of equestrian monuments. 
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Dcsidcno da Scmgnano Busl of a \iimg IVoiiiiiii 
Bordello FI mice 


Contemporary with Ghibcm ilicre had been at Siena a figure more im 
portant than an) of the Florentines as a forerunner of that one genms of Ren 
atssance art-m-marblc Michdangelo This was Jacopo della Quercia He saw 
sculpture as a monumental rather than a prett) art Even m devasing the re- 
liefs currcntl) so popular be maintained a largeness of conception and strength 
m modcllmg There is an amphnide m the panels around the doorw a) of San 
Petromo Church at Bologna which is repeated in some rather battered foun- 
tain figures at Siena the whole exhibit marking this exceptional armt as one 
of the few bom sculptors of the Renaissance 
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Jacopo della Queraa TheExpnhtono/AJtJfnattJEie ClurcliofSvtPetromo 
[djidetiiis photo, courtesy Hatton Tourist Ii formation Ofire] 


Jacopo had been one of the conipenton for the commission to design the 
bapQstry doors at Florence and one ina\ wonder whether Icahan sculpture 
might not have followed a more croitivc coarse if"so masculinean amsf fud 
then been chosen mstead of the water-colounst Ghiberti. It is known that 
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Jacopo della Quercia Creation of Adam Church of San Petronio Bologna 
\Anderson photo, courtesy Italian Tourist Information Office] 


Micheknqelo, the transcendent artist of the foUoivmg century, studied to 
good purpose Jacopo’s works at Bologna His virtues of massn c sculptural 
conception and plastic vitality secni not to ha\ e been discovered by die other 
and lesser Renaissance artists — or critics 

In Florence the best t\as past long before the end of the fifteentli centur) 
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The della Robbia family continued to capitalize on the populanry of the 
coloured terra-cotta plaques The Rosscibnos earned on the work of premfy- 
mg both frcc-sunding statues and picture reliefs Some of the sweetest and 
most natural angels kno%vn are found among their works Mino da Ficsolc 
and Benedetto da Maiano practised m tliat tradition too, but are better kno\vn 
for certam cruelly naturalistic portrait busts, done in uncompromising Roman 
photographic sinccnt)’ Pollaiuolo completes the destruction of truly sculp- 
tural values m frec-standmg statues, adding melodramatic stress and strain to 
ijbscrvcd anatonuc realism. 

Recendy there has been an appreciative revival of interest m the low-relief 
harmonies of Agostino di Ducao His panel pictures with raised figures ex- 
hibit an appeahng hnear grace, and his seme of space-filling composition is 
better than that of his contcinporanes But the values are those borrowed 
from another art, and he plucks the scnttmental note to excess, according to 
present judgments Less overdone is the sweet and feminine grace m the 
plaques and statuettes by Desidcno da Setognano They depend upon the 
grace and sweemess of the model, but they retain sculptural integrity Another 
who prettified the stone, with appealing smoothness and fluency, was 
Francesco Laurana, who is sometimes placed at die very head of the list of 
successful Renaissance portraitists 

[n summary of the ultimate disservice of the Florentines to the art of sculp- 
ture It may be said that they progressively weakened and feminized it Except 
when Michelangelo comes back from Rome to work on the Medici tomb 
figures the art will not be heard of again m the city on the Amo — unless one 
count the trinkets manufactured by Cellini 

Aside from size, the best thing in Italian sculpture of the Qualtroecnta, ex- 
cepting Jacopo della Queraa’s works, is a series of medals by PisancUo of 
Verona He is a world master of numature relief design With hun style is 
bom agam The mtcntion is franfdy decorative, not representational The 
problem of filling space, of the abstract architecture of the design within a 
given area, is beautifully solved The mam niouves are strong, dominating, 
and dynarmcally contrived After reporB of so much weakened and washy 
sculptural design, it is pleasant to end the acxount of early Italian sculpture 
on this note of an art which, if small, is stiffly stylized, masculincly strong — 
and everlastingly attracuve 

It may be instructive to add a quotauon on the broad way m which the 
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Medals by Pisanello 

[Henry Nocq and Leon Marottc Les MedatUes J Antomo Pisano Jil Je Pisaiiello] 


amst -worked m the era of MeAcean magnificence and patronage of the arts 
As contrasted witli the simple straightforward devotion of the Gothic scxilptor 
to a single task or a smgle type of art a picture of the hustle and bustle of the 
artist’s life m fifteenth-century Florence is significant It is taken from Rachel 
Annand Taylor’s colourful book entitled Leonardo the Fhrentme, and de- 
scribes the life of Verrocchio as sculptor-m-ordmary to the Media 

Much employed by Lorenzo, he made Picto dc’ Media’s beautiful tomb m San 
Lorenzo red porphyry and green marble on great lion's pan’s with twisted thorny 






5o8 A Sculptors IVay^ lVorLtu_g 

bronze fobage He bad %\Tought on ihc Forteguenra tomb He bficd the ball ol 
gilded copper on die dome, and set the Cross o\cr the ball For die Media he 
was alw’aj'S at work, tombs, statues, armour, pageantry, cx-%oco$, busts of both 
brothers, Giuliano and Lorenro— Lorenzo with graven harpies on his breast. He 
did man\ things cheerful!), for, oppressed b) povert) and duty to his km, he had 
known himself so thwarted dut he could not even plj for want of metals the trade 
of goldsmith He fashioned the silver hind for Giuliano's helmet, he had made 
breastplates for Galcazzo Maiia Slbiza, he painted standards and devised gilded 
steel for the tournaments, he cast a church-bell for the monks of Vallombrosa. In 
an inspired and radiant mood he charmed from some garden-nurser) of Ol)Tnpos 
dut ininuablc piitto with the dolphm for Careggi, and he restored the antique red 
marble bust of Mirs)’as, using the white vans m the stone for the smews He made 
clasps and cups with devices of foliage and fabulous beasts, acanthus and pinions 
ahve and lovcl), but with that hint of tutural malice m them which becom« a 
coosaous threat of danger m Leonardo’s sptned wings and leaves. He had much 

of his pupil s versaulit), but none of his disdains, for he 'v'as a goldsmith and in- 
taglio-makcr, even bell-caster, as well as painter, mrniaao, and geometnaan 
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Florentine Painting 

The Scientijic Sfint and the Pagcantists 


G iotto had already established painting as the outstanding art of Italy 
before the Renaissance had been fully miuated His humanism had 
brought to the picturmg art a new emoaonalism out of famibar life Yet he 
IS more often termed a late medieval amst The stream of Franciscan paint- 
ing, with Its simple inumate figuring of Christian subjects within the formal- 
ism and glow mhented from Italo-Byzantine practice, contmues m “the 
School of Giotto” m fourteenth-century Florence, and even through the first 
half of the fifteenth century m the lovely but lonely creations of Fra Angelico 
Nevertheless, humamsm had then taken a turn, particularly under secular 
patronage, toward a fuller portrayal of man on the one hand, and a fuller 
celebration of liis emanapated neo-pagan way of hvmg on the other Prog- 
ress may be traced along the two lines sacntifjc naturahsm and a joyous 
pageantism The lines flow together at times, m an Uccello or a Botticelli 
The sacntific spirit was in the air It acted upon painting as a general im- 
pulse toward tlic recordmg of life “more truly,” and spccificall) toward the 
study of anatomy, of hght and shade, and of perspective Knowledge of the 
bones and muscles and smews under the skin, it was thought, must add to 
truth Soon the pamters sviU be posmg figures m atutudes that make for a 
knoivmg display of muscle and bone araculaaon Likewise, perspective back- 
grounds will be insisted upon all the two-dimensional picture field is sadly 
punctured and violated Shadows will be sketched naturall) 

if the new knowledge of anatomy and opnes at first all but destroyed the 
pamtmg as formal organizaaon, it rcprcsaitcd a step toward the artists s\ho 
ould masterful!) combuie rcabsin attd organizaaon Michelangelo, Titian 
and Tmtoretto And there arc man) vanaaons that delight the c)c and satisfv 
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Alasacd0*s Jiniovations 



Ma^acdo: FxpiihiPii from ParMU<e. Sattui Af>md lielht Carmme, Flcrenre 
[Atuintftn pluiio, eourtesy JtjlMit Tourist hifomatuvt Office] 


the mind m the Florentine painting of the rcvohmonarj’ and transitional fiC- 
teenth century. 

Adam and Eve in the K.\puhiort Jroin ParaJise by Masaccio, first of the great 
Italian realises, arejmt a naked man and woman, nicely photographed, show- 
ing all the signs of grief, he with hands over eyes, she with dutrcssful up- 
turned face and lunds stretched to cover those parts of her body of which she 
ha. ja» rv o 1 • " •‘In’ s T^»e *■* man seto"’ are reel, observed. But 

t':" g.i* I ■ I • >‘i a "» » > ‘ ana c. gc. al ove is deco- 
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Li^ln-aiiJSlfatie Reality 



CruciJtM II Attnbutcd to Masoluio 
Colleclion MtitivJ Cnggs Ati York 


ranvcly conceived And mdeed the young Masaccio vacillates between his 
new-found photographic rcahsm and the pictottal com enttons ofhis predeces- 
sors He might liate been one of the greatest ol European painters if he had 
not died at the age of tw enty-seven, m J42S As it is he is known as the initi- 
ator of Itahan saentific realism He is almost the fint artist to define subjects 
by natural light and-shadot\ 



512 Tonai Representation 

Up to this ame contour, as emphasized bj hue, had been the major means 
of representation of sohds m a painting Giotto had mtroduced soilpturallj 
rounded figures, but without regard to the science of hght, and he had con- 
tmued to play Imear harmomes in the mode inhented from Duccio Now 
Masacao compared existmg art with nature — and could not find anyjusnfica- 
tion for hnes He set paintmg m the way of tonal photographic representation. 

Masolmo, who painted before Masacao and is supposed to have been the 
latter’s teacher, made strides toward “natural” statement, particularly in 
nudes — though possibly Masacao had shown die way, for teacher outlived 
pupil by two decades Altogether Masolmo was hardly a first-class pamter in 
either his earher more or less medieval style, or m the later realistic one He 
IS significant chiefly as the possible co-ongtnator of scientific naturalism An 
occasional Giottesque panel, like the Cmri^\io« in the Maitland Gnggs Col- 
lection, New York, is an exception, affording deep \Tsual enjoy ment through 
the linear harmomes employed by Giotto and Bernardo Daddi 

Andrea del Castagno was next to learn the lessons of anatomy and opocs 
He contmued the methods of represenonon by natural shading, and mastered 
perspective — of which he made too much show— but his treatment was 
wooden as compared with the subde tonahnes of Masacao And he is over- 
shadow ed his contemporary, Filippo Lippi, a merry monk w ho just missed 
being a very great contributor to the progress of art 

Nothmg could be more illumuiaang, as shoiving the conflict between the 
old artistic (and ecclesiasnc) traditions and the new ideals of hbcraltsni and 
realism, than the story of this natural libcmnc cooped withm the walls of a 
monastery and constrained to paint instructive church piaurcs when his 
heart is devoted to the fleshly world outside The reader wall remember how 
Robert BrowTiing’s poem. Fra Ltppo Ltppt, summarizes the conflict and 
brings out the painter’s Florentine plulosophy He has been out on tlic streets 
making a night of it (his amorous ad^cntu^cs are fully chronicled by Vasan}, 
and, being taken up by the police, explains how he painted the monastery 
walls waih Bible pictures, but incorporating "every sort of monk” and "folks 
at church” and ‘ some poor girL” Dot — 


Tfic Prior and tlie learned polled a face 
And stopped all ilut m no nine How i Wliit s lierei 
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Fihppo Ltppi 

Paint the soul, never mind the legs and arms* 

Rub all out, try at it a second time 

And Fra Lippo is made to summame his passion for the real m these words. 

The beauty and the wonder and the power. 

The shapes of things, their colours, hghts and shades, 

Changes, surprises — and God made it all’ 

"Why not do as well as say — ^pamt these 
Just as they are, careless what comes of it? 

God’s works — paint anyone, and count it enme 
To let a ttudi shp 

In Fihppo Lippi’s paintmgs it is not only that the mterest m the real detail 
and m individualized people gets in the way of creative conception, but that 
a certain mechanical marshalling of parts is evident, and a rather too-hard 
exactitude of rendenng Among the most appealing of his pictures is an early 
one of Mary Kueeiui^ before the Infant Jesns, now at Berlin The Virgin is 
obviously an observed local girl— she might be the “sweet angelic shp of a 
thing” of the poem— and God and Joseph are photographically exact char- 
acterizations of real old men But there is a freshness about the whole and an 
organizational unity that hft it above the general run of Fihppo Lippi’s work 
One look at the virgin figure indicates the extraordinary advance since 
Giotto’s time m the matter of naturahstic rendenng In others of his pictures, 
parncularly the Vtrgm and Child m the Pitti Gallery, there is evidence that the 
monk-artist had studied well the new science of perspective 
The coldly scientific tendency found its culmination m the very exact 
works of Piero della Francesca not a Florentme at first, but come as a young 
pamter to spend a few years at the centre of experiment and progress m his 
art He mastered anatomy, perspective, and the new tonal method of repre- 
sentauon, and he often added extensive landscape backgrounds or elaborate 
architectural ones If this were all, he might be dismissed as merely a link be- 
nveen Masacao and Leonardo But Piero added to these advances m natural- 
ism an exceptional gift m the field of abstract picturc-dcsign That he con- 
sciously studied balance, weight distnbution, and space division at a time 
when formal design had badl) retrogressed and the vutues of “the natural” 
had been substituted, is made obvious in numerous paintings so much so 
that recent studies m pictonal composition and plastic organization have 
greatly increased his reputation Cold -and undramatic as his work generally 
IS. there arc subtle adjustments and a sort of pictorial architecture that afford 




FiLppo Lippi tffw Child Pifli Caller), rlcrence 

[Andersen pheta courtesy Jlahan Tat nst Information O^ee] 


an exccpQonal pleasure. Some portrait busts perfectly set m the frames, svitJi 
melong landscapes in the background arc outstanding 
In some of Piero’s canvases and frescoes tlicre appear bits of ornamental 
enrichment and processional pageantry wlucb suggest tlic advisabihry of 
pausing m thu dironicle of growing Italian realism to trace the second 
stream of development — that which was termed at the opening of the chap- 
ter, “pageantism " If the naturalism ofMasacnoand Filippo Lippi and Piero 




Filippo Lippi MiryRnnhgkfmrlKlfattJrsns Stale Museum Berlin 
[P/ oto courtesy Can an Railroads It formatio i 0£ice] 


IS a direct outgrowth of the Florentine scientific spirit this other superfiaally 
decorative tendency is traceable to a pagan plidosophy and a sumptuous way 
of life in those arclcs wherein the artists found patronage 
Back m the time of Giotto s immediate follow cn m the mid fourteenth 
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Geiitile da Fabriano 



Gcnale da Fatnano 77« Flight mio Egypt Uffist Gallery Florence 
[Anderson photo, courtesy Italian Tourist Jiiforniatioii Offiee] 


century, a painter sculpcor-architcct known as Orcagna had turned a little 
away from the emotional humanism of Giotto and toward a dramatic build* 
mg up of crowded patterns of figures Hie device was not new It was m line 
%vitli the decorative tendency out of Siena and indeed the Byzantine-denv cd 
glow of colour was contmued m it Several of the Giottesque painters had 
leaned m tlus direction particularly Andrea da Firenze, and so had Ambrogio 
Lorcnzctti butit was an Umbrun Gentile da Fabnano, who first earned the 
nch panoramic method CO a culmination Hisonly major surviving wort the 
Adoration of the Ma^i m the Uffizi Gallery, shows some madcntal absorpnon 
of the realistic tendcnacs of the painter’s contemporaries The Sienese and 
Giotresquc stiffness is gone But something of the grace, tlie ffower) fresh- 
ness, and tlic embroidered richness remams To this Gcnolc adds movement 
and the quickness of life The pageant is sail of the Church, but it is ahv c with 
the cncT^ of Florentine secular ‘ soac^ ’ Gcnolc could do an cjJisodicjnc- 
turc too and one not unworth) to stand beside those of his gifted contempo- 
raiy. Fra Angchco, as is to bevenfied b> the F/iij/if into Ft’ypt of the prcdclla 
of the Ad 'ration 

Paolo Uccello is the next great figure in the line of dramanc paiiurrs 
Uccello became however, so doctrtnaircl) engrossed with the problems and 
effects of scientific perspective that his pictures arc likcl) to ask the eye— so 



Toivard Pageamsm 




Gentile da Fabriano Adoration of the Ma^t Uffizi Gallery Florence 
[Anderson ytiolo courtesy Italian Tourist Iiiforiiiatioii Office] 


to speak— to pause and marvel at the clever way m whiclt a complex of lines 
leads up to an accent m deep space, or at an animal perfectly foreshortened 
It IS said that Donatello (who suffered from another faslnonable obsession) 
remonstrated with Uccello saying "Ah Paolo, with this perspective of 
yours you are sacrificmg the substance for the shadow " 

Before going on to the last great figure among the panorama-pamtets, 
Benozzo Gozzob it is ss ell to recall an mdividuahst, already noted as a mas- 
ter of medal-design, Ptsanello of Verona He has generally been underesn- 
mated by histonans His work gives notable pleasure to the observer svhosc 
faculties arc open to an apprecianon of hlghlj stylized art His nch decora- 
tiveness is combraed with consummate debcacy of touch and his method of 
lay mg up the elements of the picture flat mark hun as km to tlie pamten of the 
Fat East The hatnionious iruiuatutcs of Persia and the formalized landscapes 
of CInna arc hardly mote expertly flattened His treatment of animab too 


Hie Master Pisanelh 



as seen m the allegor) of St Eustace in the Naaonal GaUen , London, sceins 
esscntiall\ OnentaL 

Someone has said diar PisancUo was a master piuitcr of mdividuaJ figures 
and objects but that he had Lttic sense of coniposmon and organtration 
Rather, his tapestr)-Ukc (hsposmon of simplified and emphasized figures 
with inadcncal patterned areas, is a departure from rcalisac practice, but 
beaunfiifij cfTccnve Whether in the sumptuous frescoes in Santa Anastasia 
church at Verona, or m a narratisre panel like that m London, or the simple 
portrait of laoncUo d’Estc at Bergamo, the rare qualities in the rare pictures 
b) PisancUo afford a distmctsve and fuIJ-4>odied enjoyment. 

Fra Angelico e\ cn w hile remaining his own inimiablc self a rare last Fran- 
rt<.-aTi Imgcring on into Mediccan da)3 borroued from both the realism of 
Masacao and the pageantisni of the panoraniuis It was strangeh otic of ho 
pupils who went over the whole waj to the pageanosts in the fullest secular 
interpretation Benozzo Gozzoh, instead of carrvmg on the still famd) medi- 
eval courtliness ofGcntde da Fabnanoand PtsancUo goes over to illmcranonal 



Bcnoz 70 G0220I1 jMrirgy cf the Aiiys, first episode Meiiin Piihce, Florence 
lAndcrroii photo courtesy llatmi Tourist Infornum in O^ce] 


recording of the actual pageantr) nou being staged in tlie dail) lives of the 
soaal pnnees of Florence 

Every visitor to tliat cit) is taken imniediatel} to the Palazzo Medici to see 
the painnngs of the store of the Three Kmgsm tlic pnvatc chapel constructed 
for Piero dc’ Medici (the Gouty) b) Michelozzo m 1444-1452 HeteBcnozzo 
Gozzoh spread on three nails processional pictures of the joumejs of the 
Kmgs to Bethlehem, in cles er panoramic lllusttations The presentanon is of 
a pageant in which local celebnnes take part, and every detail is smdicd from 
the environs of Florence and the people of the Mediccan orcle There arc no 
fen er than fis e members of the Media familj among the nobles of the caval- 
cade, and Lorenzo (later to be “the Magnificent”) is one of the Kmgs 
Tl < rVe pag-an- - n - of the earls Renaisanee base traveUed the dis- 
‘ ‘ ‘ 'J ' ’ O'-nzettu and Simone 
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**TntimpJis” 

Martini to depiction of the actual panorama of neo-pagan Floantnie life 
The Three Kiii^s marks arrival at a new sort of coiirtlj realism Tlie art of it 
IS rich and artificial because the fashionable life of Florence is so, not because 
the artist enriches and formalizes and thereby renders the picture artificial 

As a matter offact Gozzoh is a distincdy second-rate painter in any ultimate 
creadve sense He scores heavily by reason of the wcal^ of interest in the life 
he has illustrated He presents the pomp and circumstance of his time spon- 
taneously, with a great deal of red-velvet colouring, and with the page boys 
and lap-dogs added Others less celebrated arc perhaps superior m pictorial 
invention — Domenico Vencziano and Pescllmo among them 

Some artists arc known almost wholly for their paintings on the cassom or 
trousseau chests which were fashionable as presents to young girls, or for 
decorated salvers presented when a young mother gave birth to a child, or 
for “wainscot panels" specially hung up during festive occasions The \ery 
nature of these settings afforded the artist an excuse for fmally escaping from 
religious imagery uito a treatment of themes in keeping witli tlic luxurious 
and decorative court life 

The subjects on the eassone panels arc scenes from spornng life— racing, 
jousting, and hunting — and allegoncal or legendary episodes, and actual 
pageants and patties The salvers may duplicate these themes, or treat birth 
Itself symbohcally or m an historical instance, or celebrate love Tlic “tri- 
umphs” that formed a main motive m Florentine poetry and drama, im- 
mortahzcd by Petrarch and made visually clogucnt m pageant and tableau 
on the Renaissance ballroom stages, come into painting here They will be 
exploited m larger pauitings by Piero della Francesca, Mantegna, and many 
others The Tninnph of Lae, or ty^ Beauty, would be exceptionally in place 
on a bndc’s casscue, and The Triumph of Fame on a salver celebrating the birth 
of a Mcdiccon heir Pescllino’s paintings on bndal chests in particular arc nch 
lUustrauons of luxunous Florentine custom, and of colourful muniphal 
processions 

At tlus time there were artists who were carrying on the work ofsacntific 
investigation and recording, while others were bnnging together the natural- 
isuc and the decorative cuircnts Pollaiuolo introduced a nen ous and at times 
melodramatic realism, and u widely praised by the imcllectualists for taking 
a furdier step in accurately reproducing hfc as n » seen He was the fine to 
dissect corpses for die advancement of art Verrocchio is less at ease as painter 
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Uiiitni^ ofRiahsm and Pa^caiiiisin 



Ghirlandaio N<itn iiy cf ilte Virgin Church of Santa Maria Kovilla, Florence 
[Anderson photo, courtesy Italian Toiinsl Information OJice] 


than as sculptor, his rather hard style of reahstic picturing is the better known 
because he was the teacher of Leonardo da Vinn, whose mannensms are 
foreshadowed in the elder man’s figures 

Where the two currents flow together Andrea Mantegna, not a Florentine 
but a Paduan, stands proimncnt His documentation is convinnng but over- 
exact, and his effects of crowded richness are too obviously obtamed by the 
loadmg-m of architectural detail, garlands banners and rich stuffs There is 

a wooden fixity m his faces and figures — almost like wood-carvings albeit 

they are faithfully studied from life Nevertheless m a picture in the tradition 
of the masque-hke triumphs, ’ the Parnassus m the Louvre, he transcends his 
own usual hmitanons and brmgs to a culnimation reahstic picturmg of classic 
legendry His colour sometimes approaches Venenan opulence Luca Si- 
gnorclh suffers from a similar hardness of manner, though less bound by the 
limitations of the line-draughtsman 

Doincmco Ghirlandaio completes this tno of contemporanes who acad- 
emized the reabsm whicli had been a free medium for Masaccio and Pol- 
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laiuolo There is too much m nearl) all of Ghirlandaio’s frescoes and panels, 
even m simple portraits Perhaps the best single w ork of lus is the so-called 
Nadt ily of the Virgin, a fresco m the Church of Santa Maria Novella But it is 
significant that the nati\m madent is pushed to one side and chief place 
given to a portrait of Liusa Tomabuoni, daughter of the donor of the frescoes, 
and her retinue It is obvious too that the $talr^va\ in penpeeme ss'as of 
more account in the artist's reckoning than an) religious sentiment that might 
ha\ebccn con\c)ed It is illuminating that elsewhere Ghirlandaio transported 
the nativiu of Jesus out of the traditional humble place, manger or ca\ c, and 
stageset the mcident amid the decorated columns of a mined palace (At this 
time no landscape-gardening is $t)lish unless architectural mins arc intro- 
duced ) 

Toward the end of the fifteenth centur) there came such a wcaldi of com- 
petent, if uninspired, painters that none but a speaalist need pretend to rtv 
member their names The museums arc rather too well stocked w^th their 
works But there arc cntics w ho arc partial to Fibppino Lippi, son of Rlippo, 
for hts show) and glamorous compositions, which later slipped o\cr into 
sentimental and melodmnaac effusions, in a darkened painting method 
Picro di Cosimo was more sohdl) commictive, parocularl) in some wgor- 
oiis portraits, which might be ated as epitomizing the centur) -long progress 
toward pcrsuasiae reproductive realitv In another direction, where he gave 
pla\ to his imagination, he created some strange and charming m) thological 
scenes Cosimo Tura, when he restrained a tendency toward overclabora- 
non, achieved a dr)l) finulied technique — and remains a world master of 
exact drawing and rh)thmic surface composition 

Lorenzo di Crcdi more dcfinitcl) sacrifices plasnc values to an indulgence 
in perspective vistas and over-exact depiction, but hii carcfidlj posed figure 
compositions arc graceful and pleasing, and his colourmg less harsh than that 
of man) of his contcniporancs Pietro Vanuca, better known as Perugino 
(because he was from Pcnigia), was in the main ime ofscicntificallv studied 
advance, his mechanical composing and uitcllectual nunncnsins l<ing par- 
uailarl) marked. He helped to develop landscape, though there u as )rt no 
separate landscape painting m the Western world, onl) background settings 
for figure compositions. One of Pcrugmo'i pupils. Pmttincdno. w at lo refine 
upon this feature, and to move forward also in a graceful if at times over- 
fcminucd figure treatment Bii' a much jounger apprentice of Perugino. 
Raphael v\ as to o^ ersh^dow all others on tlut road 




Mraiiwhili,, Floramnc painting had reached the fiftcentli-century cuhiu- 
nation m two figutca Leonardo da Vina who siinimarired m a alight, ex-l 
quiaitc bod) of works the aeliievcments and Iimilations of the mtdicnual' 
method, and Dottieclli who picked up the mtactitndc of drawmg and emo- 
tionalized humanism of his prcdcecssots and went on to poetize his subjects 
and to clothe his anstoaatic nymphs m losely Greaan garments These two' 
men may be considered die ultimate figures m the tsvo mam currents of 
Florentine advance 

when Savonarola was cruelly burned to death at the stake in the Piazza 
della Slgnona m 149S, Sandro Sotocelh, it is said, ssvorc he svould never 
agam pamt portraits of the mistresses of the Media, and he hurried to bum 
all his nude studies During the lifetime of the great Doimmcan prophet 
Botncclh seems to have sided with the ArrMiati, or foes of the churchman' 
Perhaps he had heard Sasonarola, m sermons from the cathedral pulpit 
casugatc the dwellers m courts and palaces that “give shelter to ribalds and 
malefactors " The preacher had denounced the love of oratory and poetry 
adduig "In the mansions of the great prelates and lords you will fiZi 


5^4 Boltjcelh and Savonarola 

them all, wth books on the humanities m their hands, telling one another 
they can guide men’s souls b) means ofVugt! Horace, and Cicero ” Savona- 
rola exhorted the Florentmes to turn back to Christ mstead Speaking ap- 
provingly of die older pictures on the diurch walls, he justly indicred the 
later ones — “images of false gods or portraits of the fint women you meet 
m the street ” And he exclaimed “Painters, you do ill, you bring vanity info 
the churches you vest the Blessed Virgm as if she were a common woman 
, And what shall I say to Christian pamten s\ho represent nude figures*’ 

There had come a day thereafter when die Mediccan o\ crlords were dnven 
from the city, and Savonarola briefly ruled, although as the inscription on 
die Palazzo Vccchio had it, “Christ is King of Florence ’’ Even public cele- 
brations were made rehgious, and the carnival m 1497 ended with a huge 
bonfire acclaimed as “the pyre of vanities,’’ upon wlucli were heaped ill 
the symbols of worldlmcss — and books, statues, and pictures Still Botticelli 
seems to have been unrcgcncratc Only the shock of die killing of Sa\ onarola 
a year later, when the fanatic preacher had pouued out that the Pope’s court 
was corrupt and heennous, could arouse the fashionable painter into realiza- 
tion of the real evils mtemvuied with his success 

Botticelli had been in cspcaal the pamter-interprctcr of the cult of nco- 
paganism, of the life of those who triumphed by the intellect, who con- 
sciously wonhipped facaurj Plato was their mentor— Savonarola had sud 
piduly “An old woman knows more than Plato about Faith’’— but at the 
court the Greek ideals w ere not much more tlian a cloak A certain artifi- 
ciality and supcrficialit) he over even the loveliest of Botticelli’s allcgoncs 
There IS this to be said however if a revived dassiasm liad made architec- 
ture and sculpture dull and imitauvc, it imparted to this one painter s work a 
welcome lightness and freshness The areliitccts and smlptors unfortunately 
had actual Greek or oftener Roman models to copy from There were no 
Greek paintings So Botticelli drew his art from some dream of his own, 
bathed it m the glow of the imagined art of Athens and Eivsium and the 
Greek Isles It is redolent of the fresh spirit of Greece, not its exhumed relics 
It IS the sweetest and most exquisite flower of nco-cIassicism out of all the 
pcriotls of revival 

In the allcgoncs and tableaux and festival pieces Bottieclh disposes nv mphs 
and goddesses m Parnassian lulls ami fields or shows Vnuis rising froiii the 
sea But tlic figures and faces are those of well known flsrciitine bJies 
oftenest Simnnctu, mistress of Giuliano de’ Mcdici {Of the lueciing of 
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Botiiccllj Hie Ihnh c/ I'ottis V^ztCialleTy,Ihreiice 
[AnJcTfcn plioro, (ourtesy Juliatt Tourut hifcnitaiicti Ojiee] 


Sandro Botticelli and this Io\ci) Simonctta, and lion she consented to pose 
for him in die ruidc, one should read the prctt\ and highlj romanticized 
account m Maunce Hewlett’s rartliucrk cut of Tuscany) Sometimes the 
pictures were doubtless painted in memor) of some artual tableau seen on the 
stage of the palace ballroom, and in these eases the portraits of couraers and 
courtesans would be in the da)*s work Pnmaiera or The Allegory ofSprtn^ 
IS supposed to have been such a memento of a pageant episode In others it 
was a matter of the artist’s paying compliments, or hiding double meanings 
bchmd classical allusions At lease once portraits of Giuhano and his lady-love 
appear in die guue of Mars and Venus, because forsooth the lady is s^l an- 
other man’s wife and a formal portrait of the two would hardly be proper 
Except for a sort of golden glow, Botticelli’s colour is not important He 
IS rather a draughtsman, a master of line His sense of proportion is uneven 
But a great deal of lus work is fresh and pretty— and immensely popular 
When he turned to rehgious painting after the bummg of Savonarola, lus 
style hardened somewhat — but at last, if only bnefly, Greece measurably 



5-8 Idealization and Atmosphere 

his iiimd conceived of as real — the observed, dissected rcabt) — and he pene- 
trated toward the spintuaj only a ver^ htde n-aj, m a hfenirv tnanner He 
made his landscape backgrounds and the expressions on portrajed faces 
‘mysterious,” but of the truer m)stic values there is scarce!) a trace 

There are very beautiful quahoes m Leonardo s paintmgs, within the field 
determmed b) his approach and his method. He was above all a superb 
draughtsman He brought in a consistency in the dramatic treatment of 
reahty In a rcvcalmg treatise on the art of painting, he wrote “What should 
be asked first m judging whether a picture be good is whether the move- 
ments are appropriate to the mmd of tlic figure that moves ” His own ad- 
vance m this matter can be illustrated by comparison of his X'lrgxn of the Rocks 
or his Last Supper with treatments of similar themes at the hands of Ghirlan- 
daio, Verrocchio, and Perugmo, with their comparanvcl) static, individual!) 
conceived figures 

Leonardo made advances also in compositional cflectiv cncss, though his 
pyramidal construction suggests a single formula rather than a universal 
prmaplc Similarly he idcabrcs the human face, but m a single C)pe He 
completes — to an cxtait never surpassed— the conquest of bght-and-shade 
as a means of exact dclincaaon His emphasis bv hghtuig, although not so 
dramatic and plasacall) alive as will be Rembrandt’s, is prease, harmonious, 
and appcalmg There is a grace about everything he touches 

Two of the most famous paintings in the w orld are from Leonardo s hand 
the portrait m the Louvre known as Mona Lisa, and The Last Supper, a fresco 
on the wwll of the rcfector) of Santa Mana delle Granc m Milan Onl) tvv o 
other major works undisputcdl} b) Iiini arc extant the I'lrgi/i cf the Rocks, 
m the National Gallery, London and die St Atme u ith Virgin and Chid in 
the Louvtc Of these four the Mona Ltsa is least mtcrcsong, but the enigmatic 
expression on the lady's face has teasedobservers into writing miles ofspccula- 
Qv c comment One may study here Leonardo s one fbnn of compositional 
structure the p>Tamid his one atmospheric landscape background, hu one 
idealized face There is less sharpness in the drawing but no less the usual 
delmeauon b j hghftng The VirgM of the Rocks and the Si Anne are equal!) 
t)'pical of his perfection of satemem hti compositional method, and the 
licluuig tcdiniquc, and more illustrative of hu p)chologtca! and dramanc 
planning 

But It u in The Last Supper that the dranuuc action u supremely ex- 
emplified The way m which intlividiial movement u worked u«o the plan 
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Leonardo da Vinci St Anne uith Virpn and Child Louvre 
[Anhives 


of composition is masterly The architectural features also aid m centring the 
observer’s attention on die head of Chnst It is a masterpiece of scientific and 
mecliamcal picture construcaon and of realistic religious illustration 

Remembering for example, Botncclhs pretty mtcrpretations one would 
sa) offhand that Leonardo da Vma was only shghdy the man of his era 


Botocellt Prtniatera Uffizi Gallery, Florence 
{*4(i</crw« p/wto, (curtesy Italian ToHrut Offite] 

served the Church Tw o ) ears after hts resolve and the bumujg of the nudes 
the armt stopped pamttng altogether, perhaps went into a monaster) 

“The perfect painter,” “the flawless anist,’ "rfjc fint universal nian," 
“godlike,” “incomparable” — these are phrases used in description of Leo- 
nardo da Vina, the painter who in lus own hie and work cpitoinircs the 
Florentine intellectual search for beaut), who most eficctivcl) harmonizes 
sacncc and art He is not at all representame of the sumptuous side of Floren- 
tine activnt) He designs pageant episodes and settuigs or ballroom decora- 
tions and nchl) jew died costumes, but ilieir spirit docs nor cree p into his 
paintings, as it had into Uccello’s and PcscUuio’i The omanicntahsm of 
Gozioli and the poetized clsssicism of Botticelli alike pass him b) 

Leonardo is the final product of the spint of saentific research and intel- 
lectual refinement which comprises the sounder half of Meihcean ailtural 
rcvnsal More than any other artist he set to work to perfect the painters 
means of expression to find a formula for exact documenunon with the 
brush Where the cfTorts of BotuecIIi led to a dead end, Leonardo perfected a 
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method that profouudU affcacd the course of pamtmc' as an art He com- 
pleted Masaccio s task ot achieving tonal and atmospheric realization He led 
on to Fra Bartolommeo Raphael and Andrea del Sarto 

For one like tlie present writer who is not full) convinced of the uni- 
vcrsahc) and suprcmac) ofLconardo*s genius as artist and )et is faced by the 
almost vmanmious chorus of praise it is well to take refuge in quotation in 
order to be sure of giving the man his due A passage from Theophile Gauoef 
indicates the cxtraordinarj range of Leonardo s mind and his inventive pro- 
duction, and at die same time records the common view of his art^ 

It w'as he \\ ho led the \\ a) to that pitch of perfection v\ hich has nev er since been 
surpassed To be thus the leader and the unexcelled m art seems enough of glor) 1 
)ct pamdng was but one of Leonardos talents So aU-embranng was his genius 
so endowed was he wnth ever) faculc) that he might have been equally great m 
an) other domain of human effort 

Having created the one most beaimfol of portraits the one most beautiful pic 
lure the one most beautiful fresco the one most beautiful cartoon he was content 
and gave his mmd to other things— to the modelling of an immense horse to the 
building of the Nanglio Canal to the conmvmg of engines of war tothemven 
non of diving armour flying machines and other more or less chimencal im 
agmacons He suspected the usefulness of steam and predicted the balloon he 
manufactured mcclumcal b rds which flew and animals which walked He made a 
s Iver lyre fashioned m the shape of a horse s head and played upon it exquisitely 
He invented the camera obscura He planned the great works of eng ncenng 
that have controlled the courses of the Amo and the Po He walked beside the 
sea and understood tliat the walen were composed of countless molecules 

No man was ever more human more lovable or more fasanatmg than this 
same Leonardo da Vma He was wittj graceful polished His bodily strengdi 
was so great that he could bend an iron honcshoc like lead His physical beauty 
was flawless — the beauty of Apollo Great pamter that he was pamting was but 
one among his splendid gifts 

Such IS the orthodox view By way of restoring the balance one may sug- 
gest that It was die diffusion of Leonardo s energies and inventiveness over 
so many fields that prevented a surpassmg success as pamter The very fact 
of his extraordmary mtellectual powers moreover may have precluded 
exercise of any passionate creative faculty It is said that he was the first to 
reconcile the real and die spintual in art But his approach was from what 

•Qaot^firomtlieMajtfr n Art luonogripli dealing with Leonardo di Vine dated Fehn>»r* 

puhl shed by Bates & Gu Id Company Bo on ^ 
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Leonardo da Vind: Ttic Last Supper. Chureh af Santa JI/jhj delk Crazie, Milan 
[Anderson photo, courtesy Italian Tounst In/tninaiioii Office] 


But oa second view it will appear that the courtly painten are representative 
only of a passing activicy, painting a reflection of the life of an arnfidal, re* 
moved, class sodet)’; decorating an unstable and already doomed social circle. 
Deeper dotsii even in the Mediccan palaces and studios is this other serious 
concern "with sdcncc, law, and psychology. 

Leonardo's path wove in and out of the superficial pageantry of the palaces, 
but within himself he was devotedly and coldly concerned with knowledge 
and natural law. He disseaed cadavers and calmly sketched the mangled 
victims of %%'ar and assassination. No one else so refined upon the methods of 
research and obsc^^'ario^. No one c\'er bcLcved more firmly that lass’s could 
be discovered under cverj’ phenomenon — cs’cn art. 

Thar Leonardo came to the end of his li/e disillusioned and /hisrnirrd is 
perhaps an illustration of the eternal tragedy of the materialist in hsing, the 
realist in art. It is enough of fame ibr one man, no doubt, that for centuries 
he svas recognized as oss’ning the greatest intellect in histor)’; that he fore- 
shadowed a dozen generations ofscepdes; that he turned man s eyes to nature, 
not the Church, for authority; that he incalculably ads-anced sdcnofic re- 
search and invennon. 
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Leonardo da Vmci Mena Lisi Lciivre [/Irc/iii'ei Pholograpliiiii/es] 


By that token, which gives him warrant for the title “the perfect Floren- 
tine,” he IS excluded from the roHs of those in whose art the creative values 
transcend the ihustrational ones With him formal values are secondary 
Mystic overtones are unknown He is elegant, dignified, learned, and grace- 
ful He also is hterary, senamental, academic According as one’s tastes are 
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for the fonual and creative or for tlic realistic and intellectual, one \vUl judge 
him the brainiest dilettante m the hisrory of art, or the most perfect painter 
He %\as a worldly success, the protege and companion of pnnees and dukes, 
and he died, metaphorically if not literally, m the amis of a long. Even the 
kings had come to saence 



Rrmns Hcru. Dronre inturtte. cop) (anaudicnticatcd) of Leonardo da Vma'i 
model for a monumental lutue \Cotatejj htetrepehtan hlustxm cj An] 
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sacred art and a profane art, and the sacred art will not be Jess profane than the 
other 

Get ye behind me, demons,* exclaimed the old master For m prophetic vision 
he saw the nghteous and the saints assuming the appearance of melancholy 
athletes He saw ApoUos placing the lute on a flowery hill in the midst of the 
Muses wearmg light tunics He saw Auroras scattenng roses, and a multitude 
of naked Dianas and Nymphs surprised on the banks of retired streams And the 
great Margantone died, strangled by so horrible a presennment of the Renaissance 
and the Bolognese School 

If the Florcntme Qttattrocento had already witnessed a steady dcclmc from 
the spiritual to the matenahsne and worldly in art, it yet remained for the 
foUoNvmg century, and Rome, to fulfil the last imphcations of “Marga- 
ntonc’s vision ” From the photographically mclmed experimentation of 
Masaccio’s Adam and Ei e, through the reportona] limnmg of common people 
m Fihppo Lippi’s presumably rehgious pictures, to Botticelli’s Florentine 
Venuses, the eatly Renaissance had ssvung a long course directly away from 
Byzantme impersonahty and remote Franciscan innocence But it remained 
for sixtccnth-ccntury Rome to push immeasurably fartlier along the road of 
profane art 

It was really a provmaal, Correggio of Parma, wlio signahzcd the final 
triumph m capitalizing the lute of the flesh Could Margantone have seen, 
just once, one of Correggio’s sumptuous, voluptuous, melnng nudes, it might 
well have proved to be that * homble presentiment of the Renaissance” 
which finally strangled the aged artist It would not have eased his mind that 
some of the most enjoyable of Correggio’s undraped figures arc shoivn as 
angels floatmg m the clouds of the Christian Heaven 

This matter of “clothmg the figures wth dangerous appearances of flesh” 

IS but one sign of amval at the “high” Renaissance It is perhaps most tjpical 
because it mtimatcs a whole tram of consequences luxunousness, an offiaally 
endorsed paganism, drama, colour All these belong to llic Roman half- 
century But ako the passion for antiquity passes into a new phase Where 
Horentuic academics and artists had played with classicism, it is now made 
into ruthless law The old monuments are restored measured, set up as the 
only wonhy models yEsthetics becomes a scholars’ plaything IntclIectuaLsni 
dcadcs upon rules of arcaaon 

The artist now becomes full) dependent upon the wealthy patron. That 
bankers and merchants take over the Papacy is a arcumstance immensely 
significant to Christian art A w calth) spcndthnft Pope brings the foremost 




Correggio L<Ja and the Su an State Museum, Berlin 
[Photo, courtesy German Railroads Information Office] 


artists to Rome to decorate the Vatican Palace, to build pleasure pavilions m 
the Vaucan gardens, to stage pageants and plays The Popes themselves arc 
toremost in advocating a CKnstianity wide enough to include the Roman 
ideals of pagan wisdom and worldly pleasures 
The encouraging thing about art, of course, is that m such a tune, full of 
energy and enthusiasm, there will come an unpredictable artist who will ride 
above all the generalizations, all die laws, all the specifications laid down by 
patrons Michelangelo was such a one For him the long procession from 
abstract and spiritual symbolism to human and worldly representation meant 
only freedom to use the human body as he wished B) creative manipulation 
of It he travelled the other half of the arcle, offering it to us in compositions 
made timeless by those mystenous formal elements which are not to be dis- 
tinguuhed from the spiritual He took what he needed out of the discoveries 
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inadental to the RevivaJ of Learning, gaining classic monuinentahtj ^\^thout 
being bound bv classic naturalism As to the patrons, he fought a hfelong 
battle with them, and won at least to the extent of bequeathing to all later 
ages an uncontrolled revelation of his pecuhar and umquc vision 

Other artists, of coune, better cjqiress the routine of the age Raphael, the 
politic confoTimst, the perfect lUmttaiot, the talented iinitatoi, the fluent and 
over-perfect Andrea del Sarto, the competent but uninspired Bronzino But 
It is Michelangelo who at once expresses and transcends the times, who picks 
up the impulse of the age and carries on to ageless achievement. 

Rome was now heir to the worldly magnificence and show which had 
been cbaractenstic of Florcnnnc upper-class life m the fifteenth century The 
Holy Cit) drew av\a) the arnsts by offering greater opportinuty for displaj 
—and more monc) Against the background of the most flagrant moral 
degeneracy m the long and spott) history ofthe Papacy, and within theflo" 
of violent, corrupt, and unhealthy life in the secularized “religious” courts, 
this unhappy fact about art stands out the painter or sculptor or architect 
could be bought, and s« to work to decorate the surroundings ofruffiaii- 
rulcn and capitahst-cardinals Celebrated artists are considered part of the 
pomp and swagger of a court 

Farther m tlic background is the struggle bcmcca the Church and secular 
emperors and princes for the posver to rule over Europe The actual church- 
men had already lost, as they were certain to do w hen they sought to domi- 
nate men’s loyalty by closing their minds, in a ame when freedom of thought 
and mtcllectual research were becoming major human objectives, this open- 
mg quarter of the sixteenth century u the very time of the frce-thmking 
Luther m the North, and the bcguinmg of the Protestant nft 

They had lost too by giving way to personal ambitions, to the lust for 
worldly power, and to personal licentiousness The churchmen had thus 
failed to establish a kingdom of God in Europe, because of blindness, bigotry, 
and moral weakness But tlw Churdi framework had proven too valuable 
to be scrapped. What happened was that sccubr and commercial pnnets 
annexed the Papacy There will even be Medici popes 

Whether this m a sense “sav ed” the Roman Churdi. or further debauched 
and discredited it, thus resulting in the great schism of the Reformation, u 
beside the point here What sitjnjfie* for art u that Leo X caps the process of 
polmcal-rcligious change by which Rome becomes the centre of Renaissance 
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worldly energy and spending The Vatican is made the greatest palace in 
ltd) . The trappings of the nehest courts arc brought into the very Church 
Itself If pagan subject-matter and the anaque spirit arc tlic fashionable thmgs 
m secular art, the Vatican too must have representations of Parnassus and 
Athens on Its sacred walb St Peter's must be rebuilt on palatiall) magnificent 
lines 

The impulse to decorate the church opulently and to provide a luxurious 
palace for tlic ducf representative of God on earth was by no means a new 
one Since the age of Constantine, when the Eastern Christian establishment 
had taken on the habiliments of impcnal Rome, a measure of sumptuous 
decoration had been deemed fitting Ahead) in the fifteenth century cardinals 
had vied witli petty pnnecs and banker-overlords m omamcnnng their 
pdaccs with works of art The carher popes had brought painters to Rome 
Masacao had died tlicrc while executing a commission, and Piero della 
Francesca and Fra Angchco had been among those bidden to add to the glory 
of the older Vatican buildmgs Pintuncchio had been called by the Borgia 
Pope, Pius II, to decorate lus apartments 

Under Alexander VI, Pmtunccluo, joined by his teacher, Perugmo, had 
painted frescoes in several Roman churdics, and they were joined by Bota- 
celli and GlurUndaio m decorating the Sisnnc Chapel But it is Jubus II, the 
della Rovere Pope, who will bring this tendency to its chmax, who vvdl set 
Michelangelo and Raphael to their tasks m Rome, who will plan the new 
St Peter’s, which remains to this day the world’s foremost example of a 
church adorned m the tioiivcatt-nchc palatial spmt. 

“Raphael, the most beloved name in art" — so Beremon sums up, not 
wholly approvingly, the mnctcenth-ccntury idolizanon of the greatest of all 
Christian illustrators Of Raphael’s Madonnas, Lubke says “They exist for 
all time and for all mankind because they present an immortal truth m a 
form tlut makes a unwcrsal appeal” Lubke beheves that Raphael’s Sislmc 
Madonna “is, and will cononue to be, the apex of all religious art ’’ 

But today the air of sanctity aid homage built up around the Strtme 
Madonna, m that hushed chapcl-hkc room in a Dresden gallery where it is 
enshnned apart &om ail other works of art, is begmiung to be douded by 
doubts if not actually disturbed by smiles To many visitors the pirture, 
despite Its obvious surface merits, is most significant as a memento of die 
sentimentalism and superficiality of appreciation m a long penod of academic- 
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rcalisac obsession from 1600 to 1900 How manj observen m the nes\ 
century ha\c recalled uneasUj tliosc c)c-rollmg, wooden cherubs* 

Raphael Sanzio u the lUustrator-pamtcr par excellettce He simplifies, makes 
ob\nous, prettifies He deals largclj m cluldren and prett) )oung women, 
though he can sketch a characterful portrait on occasion He dramatizes his 
subjects subtly and unobtrusi\cI) His cxacQtudc of drawing is suffiaent to 
satisfy die most narrow I) trained realist. No one before had so w onderfuUj 
portrayed the texture of \clvct, of brocades, of a carcssablc skin It is all 
virgmally done, however, with none of the sensuous relish and glow that 
Giorgione and Tinan will introduce, in Vciuce, during the same half<entury 

Raphael’s whole tcchmquc, indeed seems to match some fcniinine ret- 
icence, the sentimental temperament, wnthm himself It is, like his attitude 
toward life, sweet, smoothed calculated not to challenge or disturb anjonc 
His composition u faalc, shallowl) effecove, balanced As the subject-matter 
IS easy to understand, so the pictorial composinon is aJwaj's attracore, de- 
lectably thythmic, at first glance 

This was, as we know, just the dish for the Victoruns—Latm, Bnosh, 
German, and American alike No one cier had such a popular \ogue as 
Raphael. And chat ts greatly unfortunate and a htde unfair to the arose It is 
probable that he knew he was no creator m the Michclangelesque sense He 
had started m his native Umbna as a pupil of Perugino, and soon was out- 
doing that near master at his own game of realistic rchgious picninng He 
carlj painted faces not to be distinguished from those b) his teacher But he 
picked up from Rra Bartolommeo a tnck of figurc-groupmg and fiom Leo- 
nardo the tnck of pyramidal surface composiOon. (Very beauofuU) he used 
It too ) 

All these infiuences, as also that of the anogue Roman statues just then 
creatmg such a furore, he assimilated to his own facile stjle Later when he 
saw Michelangelo becoming his one nval m populantj, feiroured over him 
for an unaccountable vigour, grandeur, and formal aliveness he was misled 
for a moment and attempted to incorporate that giant’s virtues also mto his 
own — and utterl) failed He remains the great Renaissance eclectic, able to 
uratate or absorb all the fashionahle, effective traits developed b) his pred- 
ecessors up to the capaatj of his own great talent and feminine under- 
standing faihng onlj when he entered the ground of the one real genius 
among lus contemporancs The fcminmc charm and sentimental thoughtful- 
ness of his w ork remam his claim to attention 
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Bom m 148 3 m Urbmo, of a father who \v« both minor painter and minor 
poet Raphael was precoaous, and aheady successful at an age when he might 
well have been doing an apprentice’s work It was Penigino who introduced 
him mto the cultural centre at Florence, and here he picked up those other 
influences, out of the innovations of Leonardo and Fra Bartolommeo which 
flowed so easily mto his "manner” By 1508, when he was twenty-five years 
old, he was mvitcd by Pope Juhus II to go to Rome to decorate some apart- 
ments m the Vatican He so pleased his patron tvith his prehmmary figures 
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gone out ot fasliioii, and the obviouslj posed figures arc accounted wooden 
Nevertheless, Fra Bartolommeo’s method of figure-grouping was often 
clfcctive, and he gave this (as wdl as Leonardo’s pj raniidal composition) to 
Raphael More lastingly popular is Andrea del Sarto, knowii in his own time 
as “the perfect painter,” and still notable as one of the great tcchniaans among 
Italian pamtcc-iUustratots Better than any biography of him is Browning’s 
poem Andrea del Sarto, wherein the determining weakness of the man and 
the fatal facility of the artist arc illuininatingly set forth, m a monologue 
addressed by the pauitcr to his beloved but unfaitliful wife He is a Raphael 
betrayed by a commonplace muid and given to even more disagreeably 
candy-Iikc colouring 

At tins time — and therefore sandwiched in here between the two great 
figures of the era, Raphael and Michelangelo — there were still other thor- 
oughly competent but not greatly mspircd artists Bronzino did attractive 
portraits, although he showed mediocre imaginanon and uivenoon when- 
ever he essayed the sort of monumental story -picture produced by Raphael 
and Fra Bartolommeo and even by Andrea del Sarto Pontormo too is more 
successful as a portraitist All of these mmor painters were Florentines 

Rome, mdecd, had no school of art except as die patrons there drew m 
artists by tlic prodigality of their pay The spirit of the age v. as Roman, and 
the major works in arclutcccurc and pauiting were accomphshed there, but 
Florence still bred or attracted artists and remained a creative centre until the 
mid-sixiccnth century, although the star of Venice was already nsing At 
Parma, Correggio was practising his own profuse vanation of “the grand 
style,” but he became involved in glorification of the human body as a 
sensuously lovely object His pagan allegones and Jovian lovc-incidcnts are 
among tlie most engagmg things in all erotically inspired art His murals, 
denying architectural control, were a bad influence on his followers, and 
had something to do with the descent into baroque But because he sums up 
one line of Renaissance development, mtunating a major change m die direc- 
tion of European art, and affordmg a pleasure particular to his own achieve- 
ment, It IS worth wlule to quote Symonds’s pidiy description of him 

Correggio created a world of bcatiufol human beings, the whole condinon of 
whose existence is an innocent and radiant wantonness Over the doniam of 
tragedy he held no sway, nor could he deal with subjects dcnianduig pregnancy 
of intellectual meaiung He paints die duee Fates, for instance, hkc young and 
joyous Bacchantes It is enough for him u> produce a gleeful symphony by the 
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pU) of light and colour, b^ the antimoon of his figures and b> the incoxicaong 
beaut) of h» forms Hts angcU ate gaw dmmpnsoncd from the chalices of flowers 
houru of an erotic Paradise elemental sprites of nanirc w antoning m Eden m her 
prune 

In coming to Michelangelo one meets the first genms in pamtmg smee 
Giotto Despite the extraordinar) advance m the art, and the long procession 
of notable figures from Masaccio and Fra Angchco to Leonardo and Raphael, 
the) arc minor men as compared with this unaccountable creative genius 
Taking up pamtmg onl) under protest, insisting that he wanted onl) to 
practise Ins ovvn art of sailpttirc, he )et outdid all his contcinporancs m 
origmalit), vitaluv, and sheer compelling masters m the mural art A single 
figure b) Michelangelo seems to toda) s modems to have more plastic vigour 
than all that Raphael ever created Those other men of tins chapter are all 
p) gmics beside him 

For one thing while ever) bodj else was bus) mtroducmg Greek harmony 
and grace and idealization and prcttif)Tng pamtmg here was an imagination 
that remembered that Chnstianit) had a Hcbrew-Bibbcal as well as a pagan 
mhentance, who could thunder like Jeremiah and praise mightd) like die 
Psalmists, and be profomidly troubled by immediate life In his re-creation 
of the Greeks too he saw through the current scntimentalizanon and weak- 
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ening of the classic hentage The romantic sweetness of Raphael and the 
ecstatic croticuni of Correggio fade from memorx when one meets Michel- 
angelo’s Greek. Sibyls 

One ma\ w ell ask which among die smccnth-ccnturs artists is the truer 
ssnibol and voice of the age The cultured circles had found refuge m the 
Revival of Lcaming and m visual arts that put on the face of a romanoazed 
classicism For more than a centtin the patrons establishing academics and 
financing the uncovenng of anaciir monuiiinits and die publicaaon of 
trtatiscs abtiiu them had encouraged this second hand reflective picturing 
It progressed not without a new sacnnfic acumen and a frcshlv reasoned 
undcntanding of optical law and the structure of natural forms But the 
classical was a refuge from all the larger realities of Italian life in that time. 
In the midst ofiiiurder violence andthcshocks ofvvarandovertumedstaces, 
the current of harniomzing ait flowed on 

Leonardo brought to a final expression the mtcUcctuaIttcd attitude Bot- 
ticelb cpitonuzed the pageant-Lke neo-pagan iiiireaLDcs of the courtly 
classicism Raphael equally avoided any but pleasing reality while cappmg 
the procession toward photographic statement These painters expressed the 
spirit of the pedagogues and the aspirations of the rich patron pnnecs of that 
tune They were busy shaping a new Greece in a wish-fomied likeness of 
the old Butmav it not be that Michelangelo thinking on Dante and Savona- 
rola as well as Plato and the Muses giving op sweetened hannonv and ob- 
vious charm for a passionate outpouruig of emotion and a half tamed cry of 
defiance — may not he be the truest expression of that turbulent sixteenth 
centurv » 

Personally Leonardo and Raphael had been cultured, graceful not a little 
feminme true courcers every inch Michelangelo was rough in manner 
troubled in mmd sharp-spoken But his was no cramped mean outlook- If 
his faculties refused to discount the nuscncs of the world and the immediam 
troubles of hvmg they nonetheless embraced a great passion for the joys of 
work and the wonders ofhuman aspiration There isjoyousness incarnate m 
the figures of the Sistme v ault The zest of hvmg and grandeur of human 
endeavour hav c nev er else been recorded with such relish — and such gal 
vanmng effect. As he has synthesized the Biblical and the Greek elements ui 
Chnstiamty so be has brought mto one expression the w orld s w oe and its 
joy human tnbulaaon and human glory IfMichclangelolived in tempestu- 
ous pam — and he records often that he did — he knew die other face of that 
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Michelangelo' TIk Drtinhamess of NmIi Sifiitie Chaprl, Rome 
[AtiJcTiOH pfioio, (otirtesy Italian Tourist hifonnaiion Ofiee] 


experience, he emerged incoaropturcandcontcmplatinn beyond the capacity 
of any of his neo-Greek coiucniporancs. In his o\vn riglit he was philosopher, 
prophet, creator. 

Michelangelo was bom m 1475, m the mountains above Florence, of 
middle-class parentage. He early deaded for himself that he would be an 
artist; against the wishes of his father, who, however, came to see the light 
when, m 1489, the lad's talent attracted the attention of the rcignmg Medici 
overlord m Florence, and thus seturod patronage for both himself and the 
i&ittiJy. /*T eke Mcdec: gsedent he seexiivd sneeque sestaot se ksffd, Si’td kc 
was taken into the house of Lorenzo, where he met artists and scholars, poets 
and professional antiquanans. It was at the time of Savonarola’s fiery dc- 
nunaation of worldly luxury and art, and the lad seems to have absorbed the 
evangelical influence with the courtly. He was himself silent, sensitive, and 
moody, and never came to proficiency in the politeness of the drawmg-rootn. 
When Lorenzo dc’ Medici died, and his son was driven from Florence, the 
young artist’s exposure to the influences that shaped so many of his con- 
temporaries was over. In 1496, at the age of twenty-one, he went to Rome. 




546 The Artist and the Popes 

“Here,” \\ ntes Symonds, “while the Borgi;^ w ere turning the Vatican into a 
den of thieves and harlots, he executed die purest of all his statues — a Pieta 
in marble ” 

It was thus that his first masterpiece ^vas born, after perhaps a halfdozen 
tnal statues For many years thereafter he was destined to live in Rome, a 
paradoxically Chnstian temperament among pseudo-Greeks, a rcscr\cd, in- 
trospective contemplator of the historical coim-tragcdy of man, among all 
the bright intelligences and the eager limners of the papal entourage 
Michelangelo stood his ground with popes and prmccs, pittmg his dignity 
against their inipenousncss, hts solitary assurance against their whims And 
yet it was a pope, Julius II, whooserborehim in the matter of the decorations 
of the Sistme Chapel, forced him to take the commission for painting the 
ceding vault, when what the artist solely wished was to be left to practise m 
peace the sculpture which he knew to be prc-enuncntly his art 
As Michelangelo was a superman, selfduaphned to the pomt of austere 
asceticism ui an age of indulgence, passionately mysne when everyone around 
him was trymg to be bright and rational and open, so the figures he pamted 
m the Vatican chapel arc superhuman The obvious largeness of aspect is 
matched by sublimity of conception and character And — rarest of phenom- 
ena — the sheer plastic vitality of the paintings is simdarly vast, mescapablc 
Other artists had pamted die side walls of the chapel It was in 1508 that 
Pope Julius n decided that the ceilmg too should be done and that Michel- 
angelo was the man to paint it At best the task would have seemed a thankless 
one, c\cn to a practised muralist The vault is nearly 100 feet above the floor 
a curvmg surface a half-cylmdcr m shape, 133 feet long For this Michel- 
angelo, gently setting aside the Pope’s suggested scheme devised a senes of 
pictures and figures and architectural acccssoncs which consntutes the greatest 
single exhibit of the pamter’s art m Europe 
The conception is as audacious in the vast range of its subject-matter as m 
Its organization Not only the creatirai and history of man, m the ChnsOan 
mterprctation are shosvn, but the anaent prophets, Greek as w ell as Hebrew, 
who foretold Chnst’s world and a host of supporting personages from legend 
and imagination No observer could then or can today take m the full 
significance of the total work. Certain scenes set ofl separately, may be 
studied as single pictonal cnQUcs, such as the famous Creation of Man and 
The DeUi^e, or the colossal figures of die 5 ihyls and Prophets But die amazing 
thing is die sense of vigour and grandeur that rum through major and minor 
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MiclulaimJo The Cfftii „ of S,sn„e Chipel, Rome 
[AfiJersou photo, tourtesy h tUm Touust Infontutn n Office] 


par« cf the composition There are ,43 figures ,n .he ceiling After trying 
out ashrams Michelangelo painted tlie enure to ooo square feet of surface 
himself In a famous sonnet of his he complains of the discomfort he experi- 
enced 111 pauinng ss lule lying on lus back on the scaffolding ^ 

It took him four and one-half>ears to complete die job After the scaffold- 
ing was dossil and the ssotk greatly adnured, the Pope suggested that the 

svhich Michelangelo rephed that die propheu and the holy men picmred 
there ssjre nch not by reason of dmt sore ofsveald. Nor has the svofld suice 

be°yoX*a “ -"'““ce, 

That Michelangelo as pamter gamed from the studies of Michelangelo the 
sailptor IS not to be doubted No other painter has aecomphshed figures so 
swelhng ssnth posver, so statues, uely monumental But die means he uses 
are those legitimate to pauituig art On the tsvo-dni.ensional plane he creates 
die space-volume mipression by Ime, clnatoscuro, colour, torture Greater 
pUsne mastery IS not to be found m the whole range of pamting Posverful 
rhjlhmic, profoundly animated is the unpression Each figure is living' 
abounding syidi life, and the throng offigmes is gorgeomly orchestra, ed 
sjmphomeallj related Never else has dm human body been so sublin.els’ 
Utilized, so woven into poems epic and heroic ^ 


54 ® Tlif Last Judgment 

It \%'as t\wnt)-one yean after the completion of the Stsmie ccjluig a 
penod dunnq hicK the artist did no painting, that Wichclangclo w'as called 
by another Pope, Paul HI, to painr an immense mural for the rear n’all of the 
chapel, abo\c the altar For seven years more he laboured, and then m 1541 
The Last was unveiled and a masterpiece of extraordinary vigour 

and onginaUty was given to the world 

Again Michelangelo made hxs oun rules He had learned all tliat the Ren- 
aissance perfecting of the picturing medium made possible by way of clantv 
of statement and truth to light-and-shade appearance But — stirred perhaps 
bv the degradation and corrupaon of hfc around him. by the tragic decline 
of Italy and the crumbling ofhuman character — he fixed a concepnon of the 
Final Judgment of man which is medieval in iis uneompromising rrenrude 
and sombrcncss It is no pretty piaurc, and perhaps too vnolentU animated 
for architectural “decoranon ’ But a is surpassmgK moving, plasncally ahv e 
as a w hole and m c\ cry part, and its allegorv , ic picturing of the divinejudg- 
ment scene, stirs the mmd. As the Chinese say, it lias as own movement of 
life As the Europeans say , a instructs and mahes men berter 

Unlike the ceding decorations 77 ie Last JuJ^vinit ts laid out as one picture, 
but the surface is so vast — forty -dare by fifn-fbur feet — and the troops of 
figures so crowded that ordmanly apprcaaoon is directed to this or that 
part One who has become adept at creating his own frames, pickuig an 
atbitrarv sccnon of the v\ hole and menially isolating it for study and enjoy- 
ment, will find a score of profoundly stimng pictures (some of them subtly 
marked off by Michelangelo himself though without disturbance of the 
total effccnvcncss) 

Even m photographs one cannot to realize the power, the imagina- 
nveness and the superb draughtsmanship of these detached fragments Un- 
forturutely the smoke and dust of four hundred years have almost obhtcratcd 
the colour There has been also some damaging ‘ restoration” artempred at 
times It IS said, moreover, that at the unvcihn^ certain figures appvearcd tex) 
naked for the sensibibacs of the Vaacan ecclcsiasba, and clothes were added 
by a mmor amst who was known ever after as the breeches maker’ 
Michelangelo himself was so incensed by the remarks of one of the prudish 
coumers, a rertam Biagio da Cesena that he painted the man’s portrait inro 
the group of sinners in Hell 

Michelangelo the painter is known almost exclusively by the two works 
m the Sistmc Chapel at the VaQcao He apparently had no interest m easel- 
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Mlchclingclo The Laa Jadgmeut Detail Ststme Chapel Rome 
[Andersen phele imnesy Itahaa Tmmt rafonnalun Office] 


pictures In the only one that survives complete, the early Holy P„mly now 
m the Uffm GaUery he proves that he can pack into the smaller space a 
generous measure of that power so evident m his murals and his sculmures 
The rhythms are strong and vital, and the drawmg masterly There is how 
ever, concession to the fashion of sweet finisli, which is not hnown’m the 
mote monumental works Two or three nnflmshed pictures, with great 
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Michelangelo The Holy Famly Uffisi Gallery, Fhrettce 
[AiiJerroti photo, courtesy Italian Tourist Information Ofice] 


virtues so far as they go, but snll incomplete, are the only other pauitings 
credited to him There is, however, a portrait of the artist so ilne, so rugged, 
and yet so sensitive, that it is difficult to avoid the inference tliat Michelangelo 
at least helped to pamt it if he did not completely do so 

One of the mam lines of Renaissance progress in art had been saentific, 
and one of the sciences perfected in dus era was anatomy Giotto had at- 
tempted no revelation of the human body beneatli the volummous garments 
of his figures But Ghiberti and Donatello were already accomplished re- 


Mnstery m a Setom! An jj i 

\calcr! of bone and imncic. and Masaccio mdindlialczcd the amtomj of his 
nudes Leonardo puisued the unusual aspects of the hod), even to skctclnng 
the pccuhar liunclnng and muscular sag of a corpse rcccntl) hanged Thus 
was saence in art pushed to an ultimate point 

But Michelangelo, evidently knowing anatom) to the last physical detail, 
went on to that otlier half of the study of the human figure, learning as never 
did ail) one else to fix the expressiveness of atotiidcs and iiiov emeiits" He used 
the bod) as an unsurpassed medium for the commtinicanon of cnionon Pas- 
sion and heroism, despair and transfiguration, contcinplanon and exaltanon, 
all arc expressed by this one bodil) means It is said that toward the end of 
his hfc the beaut) of the human form so obsessed him that he brooded con- 
tiniiall) over the ways m which the great tnitlis of the hfc and aspimoon 
(and tragedy) of mankind might be mterpreted through it 

The little extras tliat Ghibern and Donatello and the della Robbias had put 
into their sculptures— bouovving tlic perspeenve vistas of the theatre de- 
signers and file landscapes of the painters to add variety to dicir reliefs— were 
here forgotten like toys gone out of fashion In sculpture as in painting, the 
body IS Michelangelo’s supreme matcnal, the body set out free of all cnc’iim- 
benng circumstance, the body alone speakmg for the dignity and sorrows 
and tnumpiu of the human $ouI 

Where the eloquence of the body leaves off and pure sculptural eloquence 
begins, no one can say Of the abstraa values of the art on its own account 
—if It could be freed from subject-matter— Michelangelo proved himself a 
master not only unnvalled m his age but unsurpassed by any amst m the whole 
history of Europe Only the anonymous creators of the Parthenon figures 
had grasped so much of mountauious strength and exalted vigour The sheer 
plastic vitahty of his suigic figures is enormous There is m them a hint of 
cosmic order and elemental power 

With that early work, the Pieli, done at twenty-four, so much more grace- 
ful and harmomously rhjthmic than his later thmgs there is already also an 
amphtude, a power, that heralds the arrival of a sculpmral genius Immcdi 
ately the art is hfted out of the field of reproductive acnvity, of naturahsm and 
sennmentahty, to which the later sculptors of the Qmnnemu had degraded 
It In the Pi«a one does not have to look at the expression on Mary’s face to 
feel the sennment of the madent, and one does not remark the truth of the 
modelhng or the marvellous exaenmde of treatment of this or that part The 
whole thing breathes the sentiment the Utgeness of the enfoldmg feminine 
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PcTtraUofMtchelan^elc Pcjssjbly a self-portrait Uffizi Gallery, Flarme 
\Ani(Tsoii photo, r<»Krtfj}»irdli4wr«»irwt/ij/r>rmt/nvi Ojjiee] 


figure, the play and counterplay of mass and direction, the ample, sheltering 
completeness. 

This largeness of conception, this powerful movement, is instinct through- 
out his sculpture. A few pieces sacrifice a little of it to more realistic statement 
of the observed figure and attitude, particularly the famous David, which 
may be comidcred httlc more than a trial piece. But almost always there is 
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Mifhelan^elo Dtty Stone Mettia Chapfl, S«i Limuo Church, Ilomict 
[Aiidersiii , eoutKsy Iialtui Icurut Jnjonmilun Ojfitt] 


preserved the sense of the life of die stone block, the push of elemental rock- 
bound energies, the poise of vast forces held m tension 
If, as some modem cntics believe c\cry sculptural composition is an 
organization of volumes in space, with relation to an indicated field or frame, 
Adichclaiigclo IS the supreme Western master, both m indication of the frame 
and m bold manipulation of the contained volumes for plastic vigour with 
repose In the massive, volummous ampicness of his works he rivals those 
world-masters, the Egyptians and the Chinese 
Most of Michelangelo’s statues arc left to posterity as smgle figures, al- 
though planned origuially as parts of great tomb compositions which never 
took more than fragmentary form Long and bitter were the quarrels the 
artist waged with his patrons over these commissioned projects, and grievous 
tlie loss of his time m balked effort But even unfinished, with only seven of 
the score of pkmied figures in place, die niausoleum room of the Medici 



Michelangelo: Ni^hl. Stone. ^feJm Chaptl, San Lortitso Church, Flornict 
[Anderson photo, courtesy Iiahaii Tourist Informiiuon Offee] 


family in San Lorenzo Church in Florence tales rank as a major shrine of the 
sculptural art m Europe. The four figures knowm as Day, Daunt, and 

Et'atmg are huge tomb guardians ssath an extraordinary appearance of con- 
fined movement. Here nuditj- lends itself to digrutj’ and grandeur, and each 
single body is made to breathe the Jeehng of majestic power. Thej' are not 
natural — Heaven forbid 1 Rather they arc superhuman conceptions, dram- 
atized and superbly “artificial.” 

There arc other cclcbrattd w orks: the Moses in Rome; rw’o slaves breaking 
their bonds, planned for a grand tomb in St. Peter’s, upon which the Moses, 
too, wras to have been an item; a relief plague of the Madonna and Child; and 
a bust fcnowTi as the Bnihis. 

Michelangelo lived to be eighty-nmc )'can old. In the end art itsclffailcd 
to satisfy his longing to serve niankind. Having hved the mc»t blameless of 
hves, as mortal standards go, he yet fiirther denied worldly interests and ga%*c 
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Michelangelo Madonm m<{ ChtlJ AfcJ,c, CUapd, San Lennzo Church, Florence 
[AftJerson photo, courtesy Italian Tourist Information Office] 


his mmd to God His kst statue tvas a Depo^bmfiom the Cress made for the 
cathedral lit Florence It pleased him to portray himself as Joseph of An 
mathea, sorrowfully haiidmg down Jesus’s body to the Vlrgm Mother and 
the Magdalen below The dejected yet dtgntBed and lovmg figure was svni 
bohe of what the world was to mean to him in the decade before Ins d«th 
m 1564 

Sixtecnth-ceiimry sculpture, outside tlie product of this one genius is weak 
tf not trivial If only for his unique character one artist camiot. however be 
overlooked, although his statues arc hardly more than the elegant tnfles of a 
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pasUchatr m bronze Benvenuto Celiini is one of the most engagmg brnggart 
m art histot) His autobiography rfirosvs light on the violent and corrup 
life of the tunes m a way that is enormously mtercstmg and valuable. Bui 
his boastmg about his v.ork is not justified by the evidence of the bronzt 
statuettes, bnc-a-brac, and salt-oJlars credited to him His one major statue, 
the PcTseits ii ith the HeaH of Medina, in Horence, is an unsculptural picture- 
piece an enlarged version of a goldsmith’s conception of the new “natural” 
art of sculpture It stands on a base almost mcredibly oscr-adomed with this 
and that Nevertheless, when the statue was set up, sonnets and odes to Cclhni 
were tacked on pillars around the square, and he has been accounted a lead- 
mg European sculptor by all the omamenc-cnamoured generations that have 
intervened 

Some of CclUm’s bronze statuettes are pretty mantelpiece ornaments 
ivithin the current idiom, and the workmanship is marvellous for its delicacy 
But increasmgl) the art student turns to him not for his art but to enjoy the 
umque and racy chronicle of the hfc of an armt-craftsman, w ho puts down 
his exploits as murderer and seducer as lUuminaongly as those in the field of 
goldsnuthmg, and sets the whole against a background in which currents of 
dark mediev^ creduhty mingle with the new saenofic clcmcncs m the com- 
mon mmd 

At this time there came into European sculpture that strange muccurc of 
truth to observauon and unimaguiativc academic manner which was to 
stultify the art for nearly four hundred years Every sort of unsculptural, 
spiky, and dispcned effect u tned, imtd one has to bcLc\ e that the sense of a 
proper relationship between subject and medium was wholly lost. The 
realism of Cellini’s contemporaries and followers is unexatmg The artist 
known vanously as Gumbologna, Giovanni da Bologna, and Jean de 
Boulogne, a Frenchman idenuficd wth the school of Florence, u outstandmg 
among the maken of bronze statuettes. Replicas of lus rlyin^ Merairy used 
to be m every home 

There was at this unie a Paduan school of sculpture w hich was espccuUv 
prolific of small bronze groups The Paduans followed the most theatneal 
aspects of Florentine fashion, but occasionally turned out a less involved 
statuette with spontaneous charm and unmistakable grace Andrea Ricao 
and Francesco da Sant’ Agata are most significant. At Venice, near Padua, 
Jacopo Sansovino w'as both popular sculptor and leading architect H» 
statues arc stnctlj m the fashion Oneofhu followers, Alessandro Vittona, 
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St S^hasttan By an unknown Italian sculptor Terra cotta 
[C<>Hrtrsy Metropolitan Miurimi of Art] 

designed, by way of exception a Negress ti tth a Mirror which adds a certaui 
sculptural synthesis and stylistic suavencss to the naturalistic values Excep- 
uonal too IS the larger thythtme grace of a St Sebastian, now m the Metro- 
politan Museum New York, by an unnamed sculptor 
The truth is that in Europe from 1550 to 1900 there is precious httle sculp- 
ture that transcends the limitations of a diverting naturabsm The celebrated 
frogs and crabs from Padua arc emblematic 
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Alessandro Vittom f^rgrtts with a A/Trrcr Broiue 
[CcuTiesy MetropoUtan Mitsam cf An] 


Michelangelo called to architecture as he had been to pointing against his 
owTX desires and judgment, acquitted himself worthilj m one monument, St. 
Peter’s dome — ^and, ibr the rest joined the routine Rejiaissan« arcJutects in 
rearranging the decorative remnants densed from a muunderstood classicism. 
The academics and the architcct-scholan had declared for a complete return 
to annque virtues, and henceforth all monumental Italian budding uas to 
w car the semblance of anaen t Rtwnc The rebudJers of the suctccnth-ccn tury 
Hoi) Ot) could snsuahre its attgrandizcmcnc onl) in terms of the capital of 
the Cxsan 



St Peter s Cimrcit 539 

Braniantc. was tlic architect most responsible for fixing the stamp of old 
Rome mdcliblj on the products of the new “Roman school “ He had been 
a successful practitioner in Milan when Pope Julius II called him to Rome 
to plan a St Peter’s Church intended to be a worthilj magnifiecnt capitol of 
Chnstendom In some minor works Bramante showed his taste by adopting 
die less ornamental and more constructional features of anaent architecture, 
preferring the Done order to the Connthian His plan for St Peter’s was the 
son of compromise one would expect when an eclectic is faced with a new 
vast problem to be solved in the idioms of a long-buncd past His death 
intervened betsveen die time of the clearing of the site and the building of the 
church His plans were so altered by Ins successors that he is to be little blamed 
for the botched aspect of the present biuldmg 

St Peter’s IS so typical of a certain mdeternunateness or inadequacy of 
Renaissance architecture that it is well to give it greater attention than its 
merits as a work of art strictly warrant Renaissance architecture is, m the 
sum, die collection of ways in which builders enamoured of classic oma- 
mentaaoii spread the borrowed decorative elements over their structures In 
Sc Peter’s all the facades ate utadequate, and m general dull The interior, 
on the other hand, is bnlliandy alive and vigorously ostenranous 

After Bramante, Raphael had been called to supervise the structure, and 
with him Antonio da Sangalio, and they may or may not have improved 
the onginal plan Finally Michelangelo was forced to take over the work 
Vasan says “There were vanous opinions but His Holiness, inspired, as I 
behevc, by God, resolved to entrust the budding to Michelangelo . The 
Pope commanded him to accept, and he was obliged to take part m the work 
agamst his will “ 

It is not necessary to review m detail the changes Michelangelo made, 
mostly by way of simplification There are rear wall-sections as he designed 
them, aldiough a baroque upper story was added later to negate their simple 
digmty and largeness In any case the dome is the one addition worthy of the 
great artist’s genius at the same tune the one feature of the immense structure 
whicli adds to the world’s store of architectural masterpieces To this day it 
IS a joy to the eye on the Roman skylmc And it has been the model for count- 
less crowmng domes on churdics, Iibranes, and state-houses throughout 
Europe and the Americas In silhouette it is sensitive yet powerful 

While St Peter’s Church 15 the show piece ofRenaissance architecture, and 
supremely important bj reason of Michelangelo’s crosvmng feature, there 
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are lesser monuments which are more consistent examples of $t)lization 
that IS of consistent adaptation of the anaeni motives to facades The 
Famesc Palace in Rome b) Sangallo is one of the purest adaptations with 
Its symmetncal rows of pcdimentcd windows and its huge comicc. It is as 
academic, studied and unspontaneous as any scholar could ivislu Inadentally 
a great deal of the usefulness of the building was sacnCccd for the anuguc 
effect There are other examples ranging from the rather severe Pala^ 
Massuni to the overburdened rear facade of the Villa Media with a tri- 
umphal arch as central mom c and a coffecaon of actual rcics of the anaencs 
embedded m tbe surrounding panelled walls These arc accounted master- 
pieces m many of the scholarl) books 
But thcmorcattracDve buddings of the late Rensissancencrceo/inJ homes 
in tbe Northern aOcs pamcularly Vkenra and Venice. Vignola, to be sure 
did some notable monuments m the neighbourhood of Rome particularly 
the Famesc Palace at Caprarola hidi has an intenor court perfirctly tj’pical 
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Sansovino Library anil Loggetta, Pjaiza San Marco, Venice 


of heavy Roman ic-ctcation, and at Florence there are musty academic 
facades by Vasan, the paintcr*architcct-wnter whose histones of art are use- 
fully quoted by all later generabons But at Vicenza, Palladio brought a new 
refinement to the manner of rearranging columns, pilasters, arches, and pedi- 
ments He came nearer than any other to being a creator v#hile using the anti- 
quanan language winch the custom of the time ordamed There is a certain 
magnificence m die Mumapal Palace of Vicenza, and an unaccustomed dig- 
nity without heavmess m the Villa Rotunda It was from Palladio that Imgo 
Jones chiefly took his Renaissance variation into England, and therefore 
Palladio who was ancestor to the Amencan “colomal” style 

At Vemce, Sansovino succeeded m givmg a lighter touch to adapted forms, 
parocularly in the Loggetta at the foot of the campanile In the library near 
by he gained a more heavil) decorative effect with two superimposed colon- 
nades and a generous measure of garlands, statues, and other inadcntal 
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cnumcntation Hi both these buildings — both recognizable as Renaissance 
work at Its best — tlicre is a traceable source in anoqmty for every structural 
and ornamental feature They sum up, as ic were, the slight inventiveness and 
the great learning of the Italian architects Thej point up the w’ay m which 
Renaissance architecture, even while being made gracefully rhj'thinic, de- 
paned from the functional law of the art. The latest view is that all the grace 
m the world and all the learning from celebrated past periods, could not re- 
deem buddings that w ere actually one thing but seemed to be another Engi- 
neermg truth is here duguiscd, or wone, is distorted to fit within “paper” 
fa9adcs 

One would not be obhgcd to analyse the phase at such length if it had not 
been this mode of budding that prevailed for three more centunes Even to- 
day architectural students arc commonl) taught how to design columns and 
mouldings and pcdimentcd doorways out of hooks wntten and dlustrated 
by Vignola and Palladio We begin to suspect that it is one of the most 
gigantic frauds ever perpetrated vvithm the practice of a major art 

In Sansovino’s Vemce at this tune there was in another art, onginahty of 
an extraordinary sort along with splendour and authenne opulence Paint- 
ing, which had all but died m Rome with the completion of The Last 
m the Sistme Chapel, had been brought to a glorious pitch unknown 
before. Withm a century the aty of the canals saw three of the greatest 
gemuscs of Western art Giorgione Titian, and Tintoretto What happens 
later m Rome is hardly more than a pendant to their story 
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Venetian Painting OnentalizeiJ Italy 


I T IS told of one of the earliest Venetian painters, Gentile Bellini, diat he 
\vas invited to take up residence at the court of die Sultan Mohammed 
II at Constantmople Hasong greatly pleased the monarch by the skill and 
perfection of some portraits, he vNas commissioned to paint also a senes of 
rehgiom pictures m the Western maimer A ^ St Johs seemed 

paraculatly praiscNvottlty to the Sultan, who, hosvcvcr, cnticizcd what 
seemed to him a slight anatomical maccucac) The neck of John, he thought, 
would not look exactly that way if a head had just been severed from it. 
The artist demumng, lus kind patron summoned a slave whom he had an 
attendant bclicadon die spot, thus bcingaiablcd to justify his opinion From 
diat day , it is said, Bellim lost his taste for court life and longed only to return 
to Vemee Havmg made, as soon as possible, a plausible excuse, he was re- 
leased back to his osvn aty, loaded dosvn by the appreaanve Sultan with 
honoun, recommendations, and gifts 
Bell ini is a symbol he stands for a conjunenire of forces, a meeting of m- 
fiuenccs, destined to shape Venetian painting Inhentor of the Itahan tradi- 
tional techmquc and manner — ^his father, Jacopo Bclhni, had been an assistant 
of Gcnnic da Fabriano and had travelled m Florence and Rome, and Mantegna 
was his btother-m-law — inheritor thus of a Western way of art, he y et had 
the East in his blood through the Onental nature of the Venetian-Byzantinc 
environment, and through actual contacts like that at the court of Con- 
stantmople The madent is a remmder, too of the violence which artists 
had to witness, as a shapmg arcumstant* of that age 
The background out of which emerged Giorgione Tiuan, and Tmto- 
retto, thus was half-ltahan half-Eastem The atmospheric glow of die 
Orient had taken Vemee for its own — ^St Mark’s is no less colourful and 
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mclnng ilian arc the mosques of Baghdad and Cairo and Samarkand— but 
Venice was, too, a part of Italj, where the Rcvnal ofLcannng had turned 
the direction of the Renaissance art airrait back to ancient Greece and Rome 
The Sienese pamters who had so notably exploited the legacy of colour 
and sumptuous design from Byzantium had now disappeared Of the two 
ways of art m tlie world, Florence and Rome had fulij established the classic 
or Western way, rational, realistic, and intcUcctual, as the European norm 
and had rejected the way of the Orient, emotional, sensualized, and formal- 
ized After Michelangelo, Florcntuic painting is tlim, natural (except for its 
artihcial hard colounng), no more than agreeable, but there is jet one meet- 
ing place of East and West In Venice the ttvo ways arc dcfhutcly brought 
together 

In Venice there had already been a long-cstabhshed tradition ofluxtinous 
living and splendid pageantry, and a wealth of pubhc art The most cele- 
brated tradmg centre in Europe, rich \vith the imports from both East and 
West, the aty was stored with the spoils of countless collectmg expeditions 
There had even been Jaws forang every returning ship to hnng some object 
for the adornment of pubhc buddings or piazzas 
Free from avil strife and seldom embroiled in foreign wars, the commumty 
was ruled as a nominal repubhe by a group of commercial barons They had 
vied with each otlier m builduig and furnishing sumptuous palaces, and m 
contributing funds for the decoration of the churches, guild-halls and coni- 
mumty palace For a long time architects and artists were imported, as had 
been, long centuries before, the builders and mosaicuts of St Mark’s But 
It was time for the flowering of a local school ” 

The routmc of life, too, was shot through with colourful elements The 
calendar had an extraordmary number of hohdays, and carnivals and proces- 
sions and ceremonial meetings were continually before the eye Here the 
first great opera houses were built There was drama m the air Life itself was 
a festa In the setting of the city, moreover, there was ghmorous glow, opal- 
escent colour Who shall say whether it u the marble and fresco and gilt of 
the buildings lining the canals or the soft sunhght on the water that is the 
cause of the golden haze that lies over Vemcci Symonds speaks of “that melo- 
drama of flame and gold and rose and orange and azure wluch the skies and 
lagoons of Venice yield almost daily to die eyes ” 

These so to speak local and geographical influences could not alone create 
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a consummate art From the odier direction, from the Italy that is more of 
die West, drained the impetus to a free sort of pamting If die culture of 
Vemce escaped the bhghtmg effect of the return to classicism, nevertheless it 
gained immensely by those other major Renaissance changes the emanapa- 
aon of die mind for free thought and experiment, and the push forward into 
an exuberance of expression The neo-cIassic meubus evaded, dns one acy 
profited enormously by the spint of liberalism which had grown $0 notably 
m the Florence of die early Quattrocento But here, late m that century, and 
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during die sixteenth, there was no knuckling under when scholars set up 
Adiens and Rome as the only orthodox models The approach did not be- 
come academic and hterary— as with Botticelli, Raphad, and Andrea del 
Sarto There was no fealty s\\ om to sacnce — that science which had so ab- 
sorbed Leonardo that he departed from paintmg except as a sideline Nor 
w’as there, m Venice, even a nominal obhgation to the Church, the Venetian 
merchant princes were content to remain merchant princes, not annexing 
the titles of cardmal and pope 

In other words here was a market for paintmg dut was nch m technique 
and devoted to a subject-matter m keeping widi the atmosphere of carmval 
and luxury and drama Giorgione, Tiaan, Tintoretto, and Veronese an- 
swered the demand of die merchant princes They were indeed of their cnie 
and spirit, and the)' pushed the pamting art to new achievements of gorgeous 
expression 

Colour u the typical, the salient resource that is freshly capitahzed and 
made to serve m unprecedented wa)'s No longer a mere addition to the 
paintmg, or a means of harmonmng, it becomes a leading element m the 
plasac orchestration But it is to be noted too— havmg been overlooked m a 
great many critical estimates— that m the matter of composition m space, of 
formal oiganizaoon, the Venetians push for ahead of die Florentines After 
the Sienese decorative formalism died out, the school of Florence progres- 
sively lost the abstract values of structure and the plastic nehness of the 
early expression, dispcning the formal synthesis under the new concern for 
anatomical truth, hght-and-skade rcahty, sacntific perspective, and general 
“naturalism” Florcntme composition may he expert m the mechanical 
surface aspect, but it is mcrcasingly lacking m the deeper thrcc-dmiemional, 
sclf-contamcd power of movement Raphael already is plastically iveak 
With Andrea del Sarto and Guido Rem the abstract and contrapuntal values 
have disappeared 

The school of Titian and Tmtoretto beautifully revives the pictorial com- 
^pacmess^ the stniaural soundness, of j?aman^ It goes on to unparaheled 
achievements m volume-space o^anization le makes painting a symphonic 
rather than a melodic art It u from this source, moreover, that El Greco 
picks up die impulse to his superbly coneraptmtal art, El Greco who is to 
preserve and uahzc the abstract and mobile elements m painting, and to be- 
come — so masterly is he m this nutter of plastic creation — the god of the 
nventieth-century modems In Venice, Tman and Tintoretto (svith whom 
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El Greco studied) niatcli a certaut energy and largeness of ou ward statement 
and of portrayed bfe wdi this other inner life, dus symphoruc grandeur 
Yet colour IS the outwardly staking cliaractcrtstic A sort of sensuous glow 
lies over Giorgione’s Pastoral Symphonyt Titian's Krniwfs, and Veronese’s 
sumptuous banquet scenes and allegories The colour exists partly, no doubt, 
m the accessor) subjcct-matcnals ndi brocades and velvets, fruits, glamorous 
garden background or canopied interiors, jewels and shining armour, the 
enmson and scarlet of ceremonial robes Yet these may all be absent, and 
colour, in a deeper sense, sail will suffuse the picture It u inbuilt, is of die 
fabnc of painting as such, not dependent upon subject 

The Itahan roots of Vcncaan pamtmg can be traced back to Florence, to 
Verona, whence Gentile da Fabriano and Pisancho w ere called to Venice on 
commissions m the fifteenth century, and to near-by Padua, where Squarcionc 
had a famous studio-school and Mantegna v«is practising The earliest local 
painters who left creditable work were Giovanm d Allcmagna— or John of 
Germany — the nvo Vivanni, who had served an apprcnnecship at Padua, 
and Jacopo BcUmi Thu last arast u less important as a creator than as an 
absorber and transmitter of influences He was a capable, mdusmous painter 
He was strongly influenced by Mantegna who became Iiu son-m-law Thu 
u a mam Imk with the standard Renaissance realuni, for Mantegna owed 
much to Florentmcs who had sojourned m Padua, pamcularly Donatello 
and Uccello 

Carlo CnvcUi shows mote individualism There is a hint of later Vcncaan 
opulence m hu mechanical and over-linear composiaons A Sicilian, An- 
tonello da Messma, schooled m Flemish naturalism — once a student at Ghent 
— gave further impetus to the dnft toward exact lUustranon and so-called 
saencrAr means*, wAcn he erme ro Ittuce m r472, and pcscased m a manner 
that may have seemed to hu fcllow-artuts hardly less than miraculoiu Purer, 
from anodier part of the North, sojourned m Venice m 1505-1506, and 
demonstrated another sort of naturalism 

It u as illustrators of the first rank that one must take the next two artuts 
— somenmes termed "the first important Venetian pamters" — ^Vittore Car- 
pacao and Gentile Belhni, son of Jacopo In their pictures the pageantry and 
soaal acaviaes of Vemee come to life One has exact and endlessly mteresting 
records of avic and rehgious processions, ceremomes, shipping and sociid 
hfc 
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Gentile Bellmi MitmU of ilie H>// Cnw Ataiemy CaUery, leiiice 
[AiiJerSi H photo courtesy IfaUan Tounst htf nn n\on O^re] 


Gcnalc Bellini’s contnbunon bcuig the earlier — he died in 1507 — he may 
be placed flfit His panoramic pictures, ^^luIc luimistakabl) rcprcsennng the 
Venice of his time, are the more likcl) to have a rehgious theme, as in The 
Preachtiig of St Mark His marshalling of many actors into mtelhgible groups 
and his meticulous attention to detail are notable Of its kind the Miracle of 
the Holy Cross is as great a picture as one can find in all the European output 
Carpacao learned to crowd m even more of circumstantial detail, wth an 
atmosphenc reaht) seldom equalled In Trephonitis Rxornscs a Dcmoti,h.s 
surpasses the Florentines at their own game of creating perfectly behevabic, 
minutely detailed records of people and places Carpacao almost miraculously 
gives us sixteenth-centur) Venice the palaces and the canab, the canipanili 
and the bridges, the doges and die patnaans, die bishops and the courtesans 
the gondolas and the galleons, the Onentally nch costumes and the pet dogs 
One may recall, howe\ er, that the undcrtakmg here is to illustrate the pomp 
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Carpacao Episode in the St Ursula legend AcaJciny Gallery, Ihiice 
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and pageantry and colour of Vaiicc Next ilic nehness and splendour \vill 
enter into the actual painting medium That will be the truer Venetian art 
Uuskin %sis mote than fond of Orpaccio’s hard literalness and expert 
craftsmanship Putting aside certain “higher considcrauons” — ^lic had been 
writing about two of Giovanm Bellini’s pictures, of their solemnity of pur- 
pose and unpretentious simplicity — he describes thus Carpacao’s pamtmg 
known today as Courlesans on a Balcony 

Looking only to perfection of exccuhon and essentially artistic power of design, 
I rank tins Carpaccio above citlier of tliem. and therefore as in these respects, the 
best picture in tlic world I know no other which unites every namcable quality of 
painter's art m so intense a degree — breadth with minuteness, bnlbancy widi 
quietness, deosion vnth tenderness, colour with light and shade all that is faith- 
fullcst m Holland, fanofullcst m Venice, severest m. Florence, naturalest m Eng- 
land Whatever Dc Hooghe could do m shade — ^Van Eyck in detail — Giorgione m 
mass — Tioan in colour — Bewick and Landseer m ammal life, is here at once, and 
I know no odier picture in the world vvhidi can be compared with it 

It IS Giovanni BcUim, younger brodier of Gentile, who first measurably 
suffuses his painting with the gold of Venice He reverts to Madonnas and 
Crucifixions, and lus paiioranuc works run to idyllic interpretations of die 
mountam country above tlic lagoon aty rather than to illustrations of its 
buildings, squares, and canal-streets But tlic colour and atmosphere and 
opulent grace charactcnstic of the plats and its life are at last entering mto 
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Giovanni Bellmi; SaereJ Allegwy. Uffizi Gallery, Florence 
[AnJerson photo, courtesy Italutn Information O^ce] 


the tne^um itself. Giovanm Celiini. incidentally, Lvcd to the age of eight}'-* 
five, painting actively to the end; and was then the venerable, honoured, 
and chief figure in the nudst of a group of renowned artists tliat included 
Titian, already thirty-nine years old. Bellmi had taught both Titian and 
Giorgione. The latter had died before the master, at the age of thirty-three, 
in 1511. 

Giorgione of Castelfiranco, native of a tos\Ti in the Alpine foothills above 
Venice, but sent early to study with Bellini, may have carried with him 
throughout life some nostalgic affection for the beautiful^country of his 
nati%nty. Or the Arcadian note in his painting may be a visual eclio of the 
pastoral poetry that gained such great popularity in the Italy of 1500. In any 
case he ushers in a delicate Ijridsm dut b not at all uncongenial to the Vene- 
tian spirit of luxurious languor and holiday relaxation. More miportant, he 
carries colour to a fresh degree of emotional expressiveness; and his superb 
picture-building b the first manifcstacfon of the t}pical Venetian master}' of 
form. 





Giovanni Cellini The Feast af the Gods 
Collection Joseph IViJaier, Elkins Park, Painsylvania 


Less known than Titian, and author of comparatively few authenticated 
works, his fame has grown contmuously m the recent decades of reappraisal 
Giorgione is seen as that miraculous figure, the man who frees himself of 
contemporary fetters, of rules and influences and academized ways of state- 
ment. He cut the oes that were holding Venetian art bound to the Florentine 
and Paduan tradition The trend had been away from formal organization 
toward lUusttational documentation, but he returned the painter to a search 
for formal expressiveness He practically gave up rehgious picturing — the 
famous Castelfranco Madonna is the one notable exception — and struck out 
mto a realm of allegory and fancj , and he evolved a plastic method that is 
poetic, even musical, widiout violatmg die limits natural to die pamtmg art. 
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It IS indeed, Giorgione’s greatest onginal contribution that he restored the 
formal unit), c\'cn the fonnal grandeur, ofpainong £scr}n\hereju$t then 
m Rome, m Flanders in slowly awakening Gennanj, the dispersal of formal 
structure, die weakening of the baste design element was under way The 
structural organism was being forgotten m ihehaste tobc saaitifie rcahioc, 
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Giotgioiie The Pastoral SYittphoiiy Lotivrc {Hrc^titcs P/:of05rrtj*?ii5«ics] 


iiatonl Giorgione restored die tlircc-diiiiCTisional framework. He organized 
the niovcinenc elements, orchestrated the volume-space contrasts, the hnear 
directions, the tension and thtnst, and the inward-outward fluctuations Each 
picture achieves a mam rhythm, and dicn is enriched by minor coimtcrplay . 
Few tilings in pauiting arc at once so compact, so strongl) alive, and yet so 
vaned as The Pastoral Symphony 

The Concert (probably worked on bj Titian also) is deprived of deep thrust, 
rather it is flattened and orchestrated in planes Its arca-relationslups arc as 
expertly adjusted as diosc m die most studied of Piero della Francesca’s 
works In The Three Plitlosophers and the so-called Soldier and Gipsy the 
depth element, the penetration to plane after plane of interest, yet all wnthm 
a related staicturc, is agam beautifully contrived 

The student not fully trauied to recognize this sy niphomc-stmcttiral clc- 
jnent — w Inch is die key to the modernist’s “search for form" m the tvv cnticth 
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Giorgione and Tioan Steeping V.tius State Citllery, Diesien 
{Phefo eeiirtes) Cennaa RatlreaJs Inf nnati n OJftre] 


ccnturj— should be directed to Gioiponc*$ canvases and after that, to Tioan 
Tmtoretco and El Greco, \\ho variously earned on the impetus that die 
gemus of Castelfranco imnated. 

The Pastoral Sytnpliony, e\en in blacfc-and-wbitc reproduction indicates 
a sort of colourfiilness unknown to European painting up to this time It is 
not the decorative richness built up, as m Byzantine and Sienese painting by 
adding together gold and crimson and patches of profuselj ornamented sur- 
face There is, usuallj, in that decoraavcl) formalized art— enchanting in its 
own way — acertamloss of depth, a sacrifice of the stronger rhjthms ofsculp- 
tural forms duposed m space. Giorgione picks up the space painang of Flor- 
ence, organizes the volumes and planes with fresh strength and then pro- 
ceeds to build the colour into every part He even adds colour within shadows 
— an unprecedented thing 

The paintcn who had discovered hght-and-shadc as a means of representa- 
tion had always considered it a tcdmical resource pracncallj separate from 
colour The lighted pomons of an) volume might receive a coaong of 
colour, objective colour trees green flesh pink, sky blue, and so forth. But 
shadows were darkened with a grev-brown ovcrlav It was Gioimone’s dis- 
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Tinan Htuts of Ufhmo Vffizi Gallery Florence 
[Photo, courtesy Italian Tourist hifonntitioii O^fe] 


covcry that shadows harboured mixed colour He varied colour in both 
hghtcd and shaded areas His treatment gives a warmtli and glow to his 
pictures, a colourfulness perfectly attuned to the ceremonial gaiety and 
opulent display of Venetian life, at the same time that it expresses Giorgione’s 
o\vn character and temperament 

Titian, bom a year before Giorgione, likewise a native of the Venetian 
hinterland and a student of Giovanm Bclhm lived to be nearly a hundred 
years old. A plague took Giorgione at the age of thirty three It was also a 
plague that took Titian at the age of ninety nine but this was sixty-fivc yean 
later, m 1576 Thus Tinan’s work-life may be figured as five nmes as long as 
Giorgione’s and certainly his pamtmgs arc five times as numerous m the 
world’s galleries 

Although Giorgione >vas by a year die younger man, he svas very truly 
the master from whom his more renowned associate learned In their painting 
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firm in Venice, Titian w*i$ the junior partner At that time, moreover, Titian s 
method and st)le were unformed and hardlj notable Giorgione is the truer 
initiator of the rs*p*C3l Venetian picture secular, pocac, majestic. After 
Giorgione’s deatli Tinan seems consaom!} to have made the deosion to 
abandon all other padis and to follow the one opened bj his gifted assoaate 

Titun, or more cxactlj Tlziano Vecelli, is the most soundls magnificent 
pamter in historj Sane, sober, dignified, he 5 et is inspired, colourfiil and 
far-ndtng Hehadnoncorrintorctto’spassionatcandimaginatiscimpetuosit} 
little of Miclulangclo’s exrrasagant outpouring of power Yet he belonged 
with those tuan figures, b) virtue of strength, largeness of conception, and 
surcncss of touch Of tin. halfidozen greatest masters of European painting he 
IS the most c\ai-tcmpered and dependable Although proud opulent, and 
bnlhant, hkc all the late Venetians, he stands a httic apart bs reason of a 
steadving balance and a native orderliness Whctlicr the picture is monu- 
mental or sctinmg!) casual tlierc is an unfinling sctisc of conunand, an 
aristocratic and unfaltenng firmness 

Tinan is indeed the tj'pC'hguic of the Venetian armt Well bom, he 
smdied m just diosc places wlucli would shape an expresnre $t>le first mth 
a mosaicist, then wntli Genetic Bellini, and finallj wadi Giovanm BeJlim, 
After that came the all important partnership mth Giorgione He was bv 
no means prccoaous Pracncall} everj one of his important pictures is dated 
after 1517, when he was fort) But soon after that he was the mtunate of 
duLes, princes, carduials and Iitcrarj men and commissions were urged on 
him b^ farav. a^ lungs and popes 

His earliest important work outside Venice was at the ducal court of 
Mantua m 1523 From dien on through fift) jears he W’as to go forth, be- 
tween successes at home, to trminphs at Milan Ferrara, Augsburg and other 
courts The Emperor Charles V whose "’German’ cmpirejust then included 
almost half of Europe (and rcchnicallj most of America) bought Titian's 
services with large pajnuents of monc), generous honours and tides and 
pensions of dubious value (the artist’s correspondence is picturcsquelj filled 
wnth duns and complaints about this) The imperial interludes resulted in 
ocpressn'C portraits of the Emperor and his anstociacv 

At home Titian had Ins own palace-studio fi-oni wIucIi he earned on 
diplomatic relauonships with patrons among neighbours and abroad He 
painted for the Venetian Counci! a large lustoncal picture for the Doges* 
Palace (though he finished it onlv tinder threats twentv*one jears after 
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Titian Sacred aitd Pri^aiie Lot e iior^hese CaUery, Rome 
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receiving the commission and advance payments) At the same tune he 
produced religious allegories and lovely Venuscs to the market demand 
Despite lus wealth lie seems to have been abstemious and careful m his 
personal tastes as compared with lus fellow-Vcnetians Music was his onl) 
passion outside paintmg Widowed early, he was apparently only an observer 
of the bu\om women whom he painted as Vemises and nymphs These are 
Venetian through and through — of a mature, opulent type, sex-conscious 
without self-consciousiicss, nobly erotic His house seems to have been a 
noted centre for entertainment and merriment, and something of this is im- 
pkcit in his rich painting method However, when Titian, neanng eighty 
was deprived of most of those dearest to him, and his home bereft of gaiety 
he merely took refuge in more mtense application to his art Curiously 
enough, the great rchgious pictures of his last period are interspersed among 
some or''the masters foveiescantf mostsensuafnud'es /is inaf picture, how- 
ever, was a Pietd, and m it the armt painted his own figure reaching out to 
the Chnst 

As painting pure and simple Titian’s work is most notable for the perfec- 
tion of those qualities winch he took over from Giorgione, No one else is 
quite so sure m plastic construction, m the arrangement of compact, strongly 
impelled forces, m powerful movement confined in closed rhytlims And 
there is a glory of colour withui on abiding fullness of all surface-sensuous 
elements 

These values inhere most gorgeousK m the mythological pieces and m 
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some of the monumental religious compositions For a study of picture- 
building as such tliere u hardly anywhere m history (unless it be in £l Greco's 
achievement) a “run” of paintings so important as Titian’s pastoral and 
mythological scenes with nudes The Sacred and Profane Love, comparatively 
early and very Giorgionesque m conception and m detail, is less compact 
and unified than the lovely Vemts oJVrhmo and the Vaius mth a Mirror 

In. the same vem but even more dynamic arc such late masterpieces as The 
Rape ofEuropasnd Bacchanal Among the religious pictures the plastic rhythm 
is exceptionally strong m the famous Madonna of the Pesaro Faintly, and again, 
with more variation, m the Assumption, which ennes used to account one of 
the three or four greatest pictures m the world 

Titian IS no less the master when he addresses himself to the simpler task 
of die portrait-painter The early Man with the Glove is a superbly contrived 
thong, apparently as exact as photography could have made it, but built on 
as expert knowledge of piaonal engineering as is the Kch/u ofUrbino Thirty 
years later Pope Paul III is no less beautifully stabihaed m a frame, and is given 
more solidity, is made sculpturally three-dimensional As psychological por- 
traiture, too, this is very fine 

Inadentally, Pope Paul III is one of Titian’s paintings that affords a hint of 
certam techmeal means which he will presendy hand on to lus pupil £l 
Greco — not excluding what the realists call “deformaoons” of head and hand 
for expressive purpose Tins very portrait is known, moreover, to have 
affected Velazquez’s manner whoi he studied it mnety years later And 
Tiuan IS the master from whose works the renowned Flemish portraipst Van 
Dyck was to Icam his trade The Venetian need not fear the comparison His 
works are the profoundcr, the more solid A certain magnificence m die Pope 
Paul in carries over into the less subde portrait of Aretino and into a self- 
portrait, and also, vvith greater reliance upon colourfulness of surface texture 
and accessory “properties,” into the celebrated picture of the artist’s daughter 
Lavima Despite the surpassing quality of the portrait-group, Titun’s larger 
contnbunon is m the pastoral and allcgoncal pieces 

Tman IS oftenest desenbed as the most musical of painters, and the adjec- 
uve commonly used is “symphonic ” The description is more dian usually 
apt, particularly now when the modems speak of formal orchestrauon as the 
basic virtue of great painting art. One might expect diat when this great 
master had gone, Vcmcc would have been left with composers of only a 
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Tman Pcpe Paul III and His Ncpbeu's National Museum, Naples 
[Anderson photo courtesy Italian Tourist Infonnatioii 0£ice] 


secondary and reflective genius — such indeed were a half-dozen decorators 
and portraitists who may be found in the museums On the odier hand there 
IS another painter who if not for all tastes the equal of Titian, is one of the 
titans He lacks the melodic clanty of the elder man, and also the glamorous 
joyous, open-hearted directness But the term "symphomc” belongs equally 
to his work, and he surpasses the odicr m imaginative vigour and compressed 
animation Titian, the oftenee devotes his genius to the sensuous, and even 
carnal, aspects of life Tintoretto reaches for insubstantial glories and raysne 
hidden overtones By that token his colour is more sombre, but he achieves 
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an equally marvellous lummosity by lus flamclikc pattermng of light and 
shade 

He ^\as knowTi as Tintoretto because he was tlic son of a dyer His real 
name was Jacopo Robusti Tlicrc is a legend to the effect that shortly after he 
^vas sent as a pupil to tlic studio of Titian, die master happened upon a group 
of lus sketches and straiglitway ordered tliat die boy should never be per- 
muted to enter the studio again, some say because he was jealous of what the 
sketches pronused, others that he could not stand the wild impetuosity and 
quucniig, Icapuig animation m tlicm The youth therefore studied m lus 
owai May, moodily following this and that impulse to mvcstigation It is as 
well, perhaps, that he became no one’s apprentice and follower Instead of 
permitting a certaui isolation, wluch was lus through hfc, to embitter him 
and handicap lus arc, he tlirew himself die more impetuously into hard work 
and individualistic espenment He emerged wjdi a tccluuqiie and a vision 
wholly distinctive, and achic\ed one of the most amazmg personal triumphs 
in the annals of art 

His fellow -pauiters — good commcraalists all, and nghtly, since that ^vas 
die spmt of the nnie— disbked him because he would give away canvases or 
sell them for a song, and thus weaken die market Once lie was asked, along 
with a distuigiiislicd group of artists that included Veronese and two eminent 
Tuscan painters to enter a competition fora mural to be placed on the ceding 
of the School of San Rocco, the subject bemg The Glory of Sfl» Rocco When 
the day of the decision came, and the other painters hopefully brought m. 
sketches, they were surprised to find that m the brief time allowed, Tintoretto 
had worked feverishly and finished lus painting, and had, moreover, caused 
It to be inserted in the actual ceding panel the better to display its worth The 
question being raised whcdicr he were not unfairly ivinmng the commission 
and* the tee, he retorted that he knew no otfxcr avay to work, and’ settfed the 
financial insinuation by givmg the pauitmg to die scliool Incidentally, he 
had pushed his style, more tlian had been his custom, over toward the baroque 
manner just then becoming fashionable m Florence, in order to forestall 
cnncism from those who might wish to turn the cormmssion to his two 
Tuscan competitors 

Tmtoretto seems ai\\ays to have remamed a solitary among the artists of 
Vemce (although at home lie had a wife and eight children) Perhaps the 
memory of Titian’s repudiation of him as a youth never quite faded away, 
he was urged from within constantly to push his work forward and to force 
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every opening Pubbc recognition of his genius could not be long delayed, 
and yet it was often grudging 

Pietro Aretmo, that picturesque hterary-political ruffian who had taken 
refuge in Venice and who was an intimate of Tinan, gave his valuable cn- 
donement to the then young Tmtoretto Later he reversed his attitude and 
joined m depreaatmg the man, for which Tmtoretto took his own sort of 
revenge when the vain Aretmo deaded that after all he must ha\ e his portrait 
done by so famous a master Placmg the WTitcr on the model-stand, Tmto- 
retto got out a great pistol and ostentatiously waved it about liis startled and 
apprchensi\c sitter, but ended by explaining that he was usmg the weapon 
as a measurmg-snek, Aretmo bemg three pistols Iiigh He never heard cnti- 
cistn. from tliat quarter agam 

If such madents mdicate a temperament and a manner mcurably mdivid- 
uahstic, tendmg toward ccccntnat) m a ome when arosts were m general 
diplomatic, soaal, and eager to please patrons and pubbc, tlicrc is nonctlic- 
less a quahty m Tmtoretto ’s work that is essenuallj Venetian There arc 
idylhc figure pieces which could have been done onl) by a painter folJosvmg 
on the advance made by Giorgione and Tiuan There is everywhere the 
lummosiey tliat belongs to this school, and certainly the exuberance of state- 
ment IS of the time and the place The opulent life is expressed by Tinan m 
one way, through the sanest and most balanced of temperaments It is the 
same hfc that is responsible for the largeness and colourfubicss of the younger 
man’s outpourmgs, but expressed through his subjcaivc impetuosity and m- 
spiranonal metliod 

For all his mdmdualism, it is well to remember tlut the youtliful Tmto- 
retto once stated his ideal as “the draw'ing of Michelangelo with tlic colounng 
of Titian ” It may liavc been onl) a schoolboy precept, dialkcd on his studio 
w all after some vision had come to him of a svork to be done but it is clan- 
fymg even today Only Michelangelo was ever quite so prodigal, no one 
else so beautifully understood the arbitrary use of the human body m the 
creation ofplasuc rhythms It u significant that in going to Rome for tutelage 
Tmtoretto svas fasemated by Michelangelo alone, totallj overlooking tlic 
Raphaclcsquc nco-classiasm. 

Here, ihai, is the third of the giants m the Venetian culmmauon most 
imagmatnc and most dramatic of all Hugely prolific, he siifTers often from 
tlie mcvntable faults of die mspinnonal worker Some canv ascs loo obv lousl) 
betray tlic impatience of his nature and the hurry of lus mctJiod Tlierc are 
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Tintoretto DiccUts cn! Ana3ue D \^es' raluceflhitee 
\A>tt}tfrsciii phot a urtesy Itihan Tmnst InJ rmaUvi O^re] 


pictures confused, windy, even chaotic The patterns of light arc too tempes- 
tuous, cxcitmg svithout finally spcUmg compositional repose But m an ex- 
traordinary range of works the herculean energy is brought under control, 
the exatement is held :n bounds, the vast plan is umfied the multiple rhythms 
confined within a visually comprehensible — and gorgeously stimulating — 
pictorial achiet ement 

Tmtoretto is, indeed the equal of Giorgione and Tman when he cares to 
limit his composition to a few figur« related m tension and balance He can 
be as neatly compact as any one tn dealmg with strong movement and heavy 
volumes suspended m eqmhbnum His Bacchus and Ariadne and Adam and 
El e and Mercury and the Graces are outstanding examples of orchestration 
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around the mam motive of a few dominating \olimics in space Master of 
lighting that he is — one of the greatest — he often enough arbitranlj puts 
light and shade where lie creativel) wants them, out of tunc with nature no 
doubt, but a:stheDcaIly justified In his nudes, as here, he erapIo)'S none of 
the mviting sexual attitudes and implications known to Titian Bodies arc 
beautifully sculpturesque and lummous, but sohd rather tlian of a melang 
voluptuousness 

Impersonally considered, the human body is utihzcd by Tintoretto with 
a virtuosity equalled only by that of Michelangelo The man or woman is 
foreshortened or lengthened as may be compositionally right, and may be 
seen from any arbitrarily chosen angle, if the \olumc rhythm or Imear pat- 
tern IS thereby served Tmtoretto made up wax figures and studied them 
from all angles, and placed them m boxes so shuttered that hght w ould strike 
them from one direcaon after another He was studying the body not for 
mdividuahty or for reveahug attitude but as an item in crcati' c organization 
of%olumc, Imc, and hght-dark patterning 

Tlic result is seen m die \cfy simple Bacchtts and ■inadne at Vcriiee, in the 
more vaned Mars, Venus, and the Three Graces at Chicago, and subtly m die 
\ cry different Christ ti ttU Mary and Martha at Municli Tim last is a sy mphonic 
picture if any exists There arc major and minor movements, contrasting yet 
related, with the arbitrary bending of die figures creating the central full- 
\ olumc rhythm or compositional theme Nor, hey oiid dicsc abstract, purely 
xsthcdc values, appealing subconsaously, is dicrc any lack of spintual trutli 
and objective interest. In faa, the Bible parable is concciv cd with onginality 
and stated cxphatly 

Tintoretto is the better known for the more ambitious and monumental 
things for churches and public halls His Paradise in the Doges* Palace is Lter- 
ally as big as a house, actually die largest painted canv as in cxutcncc. It really 
IS too large to be seen as a w hole Enjoy incut of it — though one docs definitely 
feel a cosmic magnificence— comes down to the matter of studying “pas- 
sages” one at a amc No other painting approaches so closely to Michel- 
angelo's The Last Judgment, in the pleasure it affords m ilus manner Group 
after group among die hundreds of figures wall be found to have composi- 
uonal unity and dynamic cfTcctivcncss Tlie Paradise w as pauued, inadcntally , 
after the artist had turned seventy , and he scandalized his fellow -painters by 
refusing, as excessive, an extra fee voted to lom by the aty fathers after the 
unvahng and the popular acclaim 




Tintoretto Chtsi ii iih Mary anJ litjnha Alie PiiuLotlicL, Mittuch 
[Photo, (Oiirtesy Cennasi RaiheaJs Injormaiioti Office] 
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There is no painter upon whose ments and dements the cnncs so disagree, 
and the works chosen as masterpieces \ar5 greatlj from cnac to cnac. Most 
popular, perhaps, are Tlie On^tn of the Milky l^ay, m London, a superbly 
opulent decoration hut somewhat crowded, and The Miracle of St Marl, in 
Venice, which is characteristic but ov'cr on the tumultuous side The great 
panoramic pictures like the San Rocco Cntajixion, the Massacre of the Inno- 
cents, and the Battle by Land and Sea please some, while others, seekmg more 
olseventy anddintyt go hide to the Bacchus and Ariadne Reccntl) theschool 
of appreciation which finds form-o^amzanon basic m the e\oc3tioii of 
esthetic pleasure has turned attention to Tintoretto’s cxtraordinar) handling 
of hght-and-dark patfcming, m conjuncuon with lus marshalling of figures 
m space The swirling volumes ofhis mam rhythms and the contrapuntal pla^ 
of flame-hke drapenes and hght-streaked edges afford a formal effect paral- 
leled only m El Greco And new attenoon is directed to pictures like the 
Fi^hl of the Archangel hftchael and Satan and the ChrtsI with Mary and Martha 
for observation of these virtues 

It IS eloquent of the unaginaoon and reach of Tmtorerto that he could 
score so variously That the quahty he handed on to El Greco is bang rews cd 
m the ttvenneth century as the animating pnnaplc of ‘modenusni” u but 
one sign ofhis transcending genius InadcntalJy he was a verj great portrait- 
ist, though defimtcl) a notch below the supreme Tman 

There is }cc one more pamter to be mcnooned as addmg to doe glor) of 
Venetian pamtmg, although he is hardly worthy of a place beside Tinan and 
Tmtoretto When Paolo Cahen of Verona, later to be known universalJj as 
Veronese, went to Venice ra 1555, he was already an accomplished amsf, 
successful at twcntj-sc'cn- Perhaps if he had gone at seventeen instead, he 
w ould ha\ c absorb^ the one thmg he lacks out of the tjpical Venetian equip- 
ment form-undctstanduig As 11 b, his w ork u external and not a little flat. 

The spintcd colour « that depicted from the subject, ratlicr than that which 
IS mbuilt. He is all on die surface. His magnificence is that of gay costume, 
architectural grandeur, and processional moA ement. 

Let us not make an> mis^c Vcroncsc*i piaura are dccoraasc, they arc 
charmingl) ali\c, they are full of brilliant passages and gad) decked back- 
grounds. "^e “funuturc** is unfailmglj grand. At tunes he can tnek a picture 
m the sound tradmon of ordered form oil one would swear, except for the 
signature, that Tintoretto had had a hand m it But the charactcnsuc dungs 
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Tintoretto Portrait of Jacopo Sansovino Vfizi GaVery, Thrence 
JP/itf/Oj tomUsy iuihan Toinisl Jnfirnnalion O^ce] 


arc the loosely constructed murals seen at die Villa Maser, and the banquet- 
ing and pageantry scenes common to all art-history books Sumptuous, col- 
ourftd, Vcneoan Barm diem ditcrce an aftnospicneo/'arctfictaJyCage-sceting, 
of contnvcd grandeur One is gcttmg back to the opulence illustrated, not 
imparted out of the painter’s soul and craftsmanship Hence the subjects are 
usually ccremomal occasions — or historical episodes ceremonially treated — 
within halls nchly colonnaded and banner-hung, with crowds of richly cos- 
tumed people. 

Such are the ceiling piece in the Doges* Palace, called the Apotheosis of 
Venice, and most famous of all, the Feast in Levi’s House, as magmflcent a 
piece of contrived scenery as one could ask. Just there is die pomt on his oivn 
superficial decorative ground, Veronese is supreme But he is dieatncal where 
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Veronese: The Rape of Duopa Doles' Police, Itiiicc 
[AtiJersott pholo, coiirlesy Italian Tourist Infonmilioii Office] 


Tintoretto is dramatic. The latter’s imagination and conviction arc absent; 
and of the sober poetry of Giorgione and Titian there is no trace. Above all, 
the painting-structure is rcla.xed, weakened. 

Once one has passed beyond the work of Giovanni Bellini, one finds tlic 
succession of giants — Giorgione, Titian, Tintoretto — so over>vhcImingIy im- 
porunt and absorbing that there is danger of overlooking artists wUo arc 
called “minor” only because of die shadowing cminnice of these geniuses. 
If he had appeared in any other than this Golden Age, Palma Vecchio would 
be accounted a considerable figure. It is true dm his virtues seem derivative: 
lie followed widi, rather than helped to initiate, the rich glow, die Iiimiiious 
patterning, and the full but balanced composmoni of hu contemporanes. 
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Veronese Feast m Leu's House AcaJmy GuHiry, Vcitiec 
[/Inrfrrjo/i photo, Jiahati Founsi Iiijonii Uion Office] 


Gjorgtonc and Titian Due m Ilic of Jacob and Rachel and the Sacred 

Comvrsalion, favourite canvases, he adds a distinctive softening fluency, in a 
manner agreeable and catching It is only after anal>*sis that one notes that the 
figures arc ratlicr obMously posed and die scenery a bit insubstantial 
A pupil and assoaatc of Palma, Bonifano, is likewise a respected painter 
of the second rank, whose best pictures arc in die Giorgioncsquc tradition, 
though without the masterly compactness and fullness The Diana and Actceon 
at Oxford is outstandmg Pans Bordone, who hved as did these other two 
entirely witlun the lifetime of Titian, failed to absorb eidier the poetry of 
conception or the sound plastic means distiiiguishmg the great Venetian art 
of the time, but he pamted one outstandmg and very popular show-piece. 
The Ring of St Marl Presented to the Doge It is justly starred m all the guide^ 
books to Venice It is notable among historical ceremomal works of art, its 
stage-settmg grandeur failing to distract scnously from the successful figure 
arrangement A fine, superficial, story-tellmg piece of mvention 
More sohd but with an unforninatc woodenness is Lorenzo Lotto's vana- 
tion of the current way of painting He had more onginahty than the other 
mmor artists, the St Jerome m the Louvre beuig notable as an expenment m 
arranged, super-imposed planes (almost ui the twenticih-century Cubist 
method), and as a distinctly advanced study of landscape for its osvn sake 
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an attitude or gesture, not a wlmker or wnnUc, not a button or imnutcst 
fold of embroidered goods, escapes notirc and immortalization, ns you maj 
verify from 4 Tailor in London, or TIk IVarnor in New York, or The Berga- 
iiiasi Captain at Worcester These pictures arc beautifully hglited, too, and 
often glamorously coloured All they lad is the element that would make 
them hve as paintmgs, rather than persist as exactportraits As it is, the sitter 
IS miraculously fixed, perfectly perpetuated, photographically mimortahzed 

It was more than a century later that the same painstaking realism was 
brought mto service m the production of picturesque “vicsvs” m teifiitc art, 
as the Italians succinctly have it. In the canvases of Antomo Canale, com- 
monly called Canaletto, who was bom m the Venetian canals and ship- 
pmg arc glamorously and faithfully portrayed It is a revival, m a sense, of 
Carpaccio’s topographical and documentary ate of two and one-half ccntuncs 
earher, but with the ease of manner and luminous atmosphere possible after 
the colour-synthesis adueved m Titian’s century A nephew of Canale, wlio 
also took die name Canaletto, earned on acceptably in the i eJiKc tradition 
But It was Francesco Guardi who gave a fresh turn to die gaire, adding a 
sparkling hghmess and brilliant contrasts of hght and shadow Here realism, 
helped immensely by the natural picturcsquencss of the Vcncaan scene, is 
further enhanced by a bnlhandy staccato accentmg and an opalescent veiling 
It IS souvenir arc at its best 

Canale was the son of a painter of stage-settings but escaped into scrvacc 
of the real A contemporary of his, Giovanni Battista Tiepolo, on the other 
hand avoids the shde toward realism and reverts to what is htdc more than 
thcatncal decoration He owes something to Veronese — not a safe model — 
but is more capnaous, sketchy, even sbp-dash- There is freshness of colour 
in his works dierc is unbounded verve, there is vtrtuosity But there is httic 
sound foundation m design 

Tiepolo used to be called “die last of the great succession,’’ and his murals 
were noted for “splendour” and “drama “ But today he is mstrocuve chiefly 
as signalizing die sickness diac had overtaken Italian art. His canvases arc 
generally empty, his effects stagy, his colourfolncss supcrflcuL The form- 
o^anization of Giorgione and Tman has utterly disappeared die mov ement 
is dispersed, die organism shattered, figures float about unrelated ui any 
architectural scheme, picturesque bits of nature arc casuaUy dropped in. 

The date, of course, is now well downs in the era that u called baroque clse- 
w bere — but this is not baroque art of the stamp of Rubens and Bcmmi Other 




Guardi: View cj the Lajiieon. PeUi PesscH Cahery, hUfaii 
[AnJerion plicia, eourlay Ifaliati Tourist hifottuation OJJice] 


diaptcrs, tracing the Renaissance impetus in Spain, FlancJcn, and Germany 
will intervene before we turn to diat dcvclopmcnr. 

Havmg touched upon realism, however, as one of the two dirccrions of 
degciKration, one may add here a note upon the end of Renaissance “scien- 
tific” painting in natural-a$-lifc depictions of cvcr)'day people and incidents, 
as practised not in Venice but in Rome and Naples. Caravaggio is the great 
figucc: an outstanding iiniovator in that he challenged those who were enry- 
ing on die pretty neo-classicism popularized by Raphael, and particularly the 
“grand manner” of Giulio Romano and the Caracd. But when Caravaggio 
had mastered tlic natural light-and-shadc technique, and had gone to the 
streets and taverns foe cliaractcrs and incidents, he failed to create an art more 
acceptable than that of his pompous enemies. He took refuge in forcing his 
lighting and mclodramatizing lus everyday scenes — and here is the beginning 
of the art of Ribera, of Murillo, of Delacroix. He made an.enormous success 
in his own time, and appropriately died as the result of a brawl; svithout 
learning that he had led painting into a side-pocket, not a main vein. After 
him, Salvator Rosa found material for die new natural art in nature (which 
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Sebasdano d«I Piombo: amJ Adottis, UJfisi Gallery, Pbraice 

[Anderson photo, eonrtesy Italian Toimsi Iiijoniiathn OJjce] 


There is, of coune, no landscape painting as a separate category tn Renais- 
sance times. In portraiture Lotto pushes on also tow’ard the goal of exact 
documentary representatiotu The canvas hnouTi as The Sick Man is one of 
the most convincing realistic portraits painted up to Lottos time, having 
sound pictorial structure along with exactness of statement and ps^’chological 
insight. 

Where Lotto was introspective, rehgious-minded, and apart from the main 
Venetian current, his contemporar)' Sebastiano del Piombo floated with the 
stream. Working flankly in the Giorgionesque manner, he painted one pic- 
ture obviously in the master’s st)’Ie, but as obviously without the masters 
sensitive adjustment: the &mous Vettta mid Adottis of the Uffiri. Having gone 
from Venice to Rome, and gained a sense of monumental painting construc- 
tion from Michelangelo, he did some religious pictures which at least are 
more commanding fhnn the contemporaneous products of the School of 
Rome. But Sebastiano’s better claim to notice is in his sohdly impressive por- 
traits, W'hich are not without Michdangelesque imph'cations. 

As a portraitist, however, there ts one other — last of the sixteenth-ccntur>' 
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Moroni Ue Dersamasl Captam [Courtay iVcrcesrer Art Afuseimi] 


Venetians to be mentioned— who excels m a distmcuve nay Precisely be- 
cause he u the ultimate Renaissance reahst Giambattista Mornm occupies a 
ptomment niche m aU leading gallenes He laj-s out the mam amas of Jus 
pi^te svatl. a suffiaent undentanthng of sutface composition, but othe^ 
values are sacnficed to a meuculous, photographic exactitude 

os™::iXnrcot;‘dr;z'‘^t:^^^ 

togotodnsf,„tofahdietru,pcam^e:;rr:“.^^^^^ 
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an attitude or gesture, not a wlmker or wrinkle, not a button or minutest 
fold of embroidered goods, escapes notice, and immortalization, is joii may 
verify from A Tailor in London, or The IVarrior m New York, or The Ber^a- 
inask C<ip/<iiH at 'Worcester. These ptaurcs arc beautifully lighted, too, and 
often glamorously coloured All they lack is the element that would make 
them hve as pamtmgs, rather tlian persist as exact portraits As it is, die sitter 
IS miraculously fixed, perfectly perpetuated, photographically immortalized. 

It was more tlian a century later that the same painstaking realism was 
brought mto service m the production of picturesque “views” m i cihite art, 
as the Italians succinctly have it In the canvases of Antomo Canale, com- 
monly called Canaletto, who was bom m 1^7, the Venetian canals and ship- 
ping arc glamorously and faithfully portrayed It is a revival, m a sense, of 
Carpaccio’s topographical and documentary art of two and one-half centimes 
earlier, but with the ease of manner and lumuious atmosphere possible after 
the colour-synthesis achieved in Titian’s century A nephew of Canale, who 
also took die name Canaletto, earned on acceptably m die t edutc tradition 
But It was Francesco Guardi who gave a fresh turn to the genre, adding a 
spatklmg hghmess and bnliiaiit contrasts of hght and shadow Here realism, 
helped unmcnscly by the naniral picturcsquencss of the Venetian scene, is 
further enhanced by a brilliantly staccato accenting and an opalescent veiling 
It IS souvenir art at its best 

Canale was the son of a painter of stage-semngs but escaped mto service 
of the rcaL A contemporary of his, Giovanni Battista Tiepolo, on the other 
hand avoids the shde toivard realism and reverts to what is httle more than 
theatrical decoration He owes something to Veronese — ^not a safe model — 
but IS more capricious, sketchy, even slap-dash. There is freshness of colour 
m his works, dicrc is unbounded verve, dierc is virtuosity But there is htde 
sound foundation m design 

Tiepolo used to be called “the last of the great succession,” and his murals 
were noted for “splendour” and “drama ” But today he is mstrucuve chiefly 
as signalizmg the sickness that Iiad overtaken Icahan art His canvases are 
generally empty, his effects stagy, his colouifulness superfiaal. The fbrm- 
orgamzauon of Giorgione and Titian has utterly disappeared the movement 
IS dispersed, the organism shattered Figures float about unrelated in any 
architectural scheme, picturesque bits of nature arc casually dropped in. 

The date, of course, is now well down m the era that is called baroque else- 
where — but this IS not baroque art of the stamp ofRubens and Bemmi Other 
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chapters tracuig the Renaissance impetus in Spam, Flanders, and Germany 
will intervene before we turn to that development 
Havmg touched upon realism, however, as one of the two directions of 
degeneration, one may add here a note upon the end of Renaissance “saen- 
afic” painting in natural-as-Iifc depictions of everyday people and madents, 
as practised not m Venice but m Rome and Naples Caravaggio is the great 
figure an outstandmg innovator ui that he cdiallengcd those who were carry- 
mg on die pretty nco-classicisni popularized by Raphael, and particularly die 
“grand manner” of Giuho Romano and the Caracci But when Caravaggio 
had mastered the natural Ught-and shade techmquc, and had gone to the 
streets and taverns for characters and madents, he faded to create an art more 
acceptable than that of his pompous enemies He took refuge m foremg his 
Lghting and melodramatizing his everyday scenes — and here is the beginning 
of the art of Ribera, of MuriUo, of Delacroix He made an enormous success 
m his own time, and appropnatdy died as the result of a brawl, ^vlthout 
learning that he had led pamting mto a sidc-pocket, not a mam vein After 
him, Salvator Rosa found matenal for the new natural art m nature (which 
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Caravaggio had somehow ovcrJooked), and the next phase ts picturesque 
landscape He speaahzed m rums and stormy skies and craggy shores 
Many historians, however, place the blame for the ruination of Italian 
pamtmg less upon the realists than upon the Bolognese eclectics Particularly 
they mark the artists of the Caraca iamdy as having made a formula for fine 
pamtmg, partly out of antiquarian study, partly out of l^aphacl’s surface 
mannerisms, and partly out of a misundcrstandmg of tlic grand style, which 
they thought was apotheosized m the rather slack Correggio 
The Caraca founded an academy and school, and their influence soon went 
out m all directions Tliere is no doubt diat Caravaggio’s realism was m the 
air and helped to determme subsequent prcxxedmgs Perhaps mutually anti- 
thetic mgredients — ^nature, melodrama, and a sublime manner — were being 
poured m together In general the Caraca effort passed off m over-vigorous 
action, sen amen talizaOOD, and a bulbous pompousness 
After the Caraca themselves, Gmdo Rem and Domemchmo are the only 
still-popular names The one did a fresco— the Aurora — which is endlessly 
reproduced, with reasons cxplamabic enough if not profound The other re- 
verted sufflacntly toward the ideals of Penigmo and Raphael, with a little 
of the recent influence of the Venetians, to be accounted a belated and some- 
times resvarding idealist 

But Domemchmo was so much out of his time that the reahsts of Naples 
conspired to silence him b) murder — m 1641 — and either actually poisoned 
him or drove him to the bitter death of one frustrated and broken bj o\cr- 
whclmmg opposinon Therein is more than a hint of what was happemng 
to dignified and imaginaosc art m that turbulent seventeenth century 
If the Renaissance be reckoned — as it is by cntia cnougli — as marking 
sabendy the rediscovery of “reality,” as the tunung-pomt into modem real- 
ism, the first cy cic IS no>\ complete Vemee has had its day, die most glonous 
one m the calendar of Italian art. Its artists stayed the current wluch had 
earlier set m toward sacncc and rationalism and documentary rcaLty, and 
testored aswl hcightcuwl due (bcuial values, even to the pouit of gocgcomly 
symphomc expression vidi the added glory of colour out of the East 
Giorgione, Titian, and Tintoretto had made painting live sndi a fullness not 
known m Europe before It u their disaple, Domenico Tlieotocopuli of 
Candu, known as El Greco, who alone will carry die full splendour of die 
painnng art into the next era. 
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El Greco anJ Cathohc Spam 


S INCE the Bron2e Age the Spanish Peninsula has been a mcIting-pot of 
diverse peoples It js fitting, then, that tlic foremost artist of Spam should 
be a Greek bom m Crete, tutored by the Venetian colounsts, and brought 
to Toledo by way of Rome 

In the background are the blood-strams of Ibenans, Phocmcians, Romans, 
of Vandals and Visigoths, of Moots and of those Frenchmen who m the 
eleventh and twelftli centunes poured over the Pyrenees m the Holy Wars 
against the Saracens The language is Latin as modified by successive invaders 
The arts constitute Europe’s most vmd illustration of the mixture of cultures 
Onental and Western, Christian and pagan Utterly different monuments of 
purest style stand side by side an early Christian church of substantially 
Synan form, an Arab mosque, and a Gothic cathedral In other examples the 
styles arc mextncably mmgled there are buildings that can be called neither 
Byzantine nor Saracemc and yet arc bodi In one period the Lombard mo- 
tives are grafted onto the already mixed “native” design At one end of the 
shelf of Spamsh pottery are pieces proclaiming themselves purest Persian, 
along with apparently Copuc and Moresque examples (the latter with 
Arabic inscriptions dccoratively used), and toward the odier end panels 
unmistakably della Robbian, faience of French type, and finally porcelain 
statuettes that speak exactly the language of Meissen 
In that post-medieval hour in which we ate taking up the story of art m 
Spam, m the early sixteendi century, die Spamards are more than ever mter- 
tuaonal-mmded The Moors have been conquered after five centunes of 
wars, and Spam itself is muted though its blood is mixed The kmg is German, 
a Habsburg His viceroys and overlocds rule Naples, Sicily, and the Nether- 
lands The crown owns the Ammeas There is free mtcrcouise with the 
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Italian art centres, tlirough Naples on the one Iiand, and through the German 
court wlucli claims dominion over half of Europe on the other The king’s 
walls at Madnd bear proudly the masterpieces of Titian, beside the ^vorks of 
van Eyck and van der We) den and Bosch. 

And yet, subjected to so many vaned Renaissance influences, Spanish art re- 
mains almost broodmgly Spanish In a nme ^^hcn the Church of Rome is 
most slack and undircctioned and all the rest of Europe is torn by rchgious 
schism and •war, Spam charactensocally TCixams finadcaJJy Catholic. This 
rectitude is of the nature of the mountainous and rock-bound country — and 
of Its art too This is, indeed, the most extreme example of a country mvaded 
by heterogeneous styles and peoples, yet forging the local and miportcxl ma- 
terials and impulses mto a generally recognizable national style 

The Renaissance, at first an Italian development, then a movement that 
pushes mto all the central Northern European countnes, is slowest m spread- 
ing over Spam, and then its influence is thin If considered only m its cultural 
aspect, It IS doubcfiil whether there u a Spanish Renaissance. The commercial 
and exploraavc expansion, which accompanied the cultural aw’akenmg else- 
where, is snmngly present, m the conquest and exploitanon of the Amencas 
In religious progress, on the other hand. Spam « reactionary There a no 
sympathy with the Reformation here. On the contrary. Spam begets the 
Catholic Reaction. It is the Spaniards who lead m forcing die Vancan to 
purge Itself of corruption and a worldly paganism The Jesuits, organized m 
Spam by St Igtuaus of Loyola, arc foremost m nscstabhshing the authority 
and enterprise of Cathohasm, whether by education and reform or by the 
burmng of heretics. Where the Northern reformers have not undermined 
Romanism beyond savmg, the Jesuits enter to bufld new churches and estab- 
lish schools. 

The backwardness of Spam m the figuranvc arts is more than a httlc due 
to die uncompromismg puntanism, not to say die fanaoc bigotry, of the 
Church Fathers, and thar moral control over king, courtier, and atircn. 
When Italy was glorying m pagan all^ory and Parnassian idyll, and lovely 
naked Vcnuscs paraded m the gallencs beside coy and lifelike Italian mis- 
tresses, the nude was stnedy forbidden ui Spam Even study from the un- 
draped body was conadered a sm. Umfl the amc of Velazquez there will be 
no nude females — and then for two ccntuncs there is only Im one lonely 
I'atus 

The church has. indeed, precise rcgulanons for picmrcs. They prohibit 
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Altar frontal, Catalan, 12th or 13th century, illuttraung Byzantine influence 
(CiJ»r/«/ WorteaerAn Museum] 


juch heretical representations as angels wiUi beards, imps of Hell with wings, 
or the Virgin’s robe m any style other than that declared by the Church to be 
lustoncally truthful It is heresy to show the Virgin’s feet There is a censor, 
an officer of the Church, to watdi art and report violations to “die Lords of 
the Inquisition ” 

Regarding these prohibitions, two views arc possible Every artist is irked 
by the very thought of censorship, and most art-lovers will cry bravo to 
Edward Hutton’s denunciation of the Churcli Kithers 

Thus die Spanish Church gathered all things to herself, and having already 
robbed one of the noblest peoples m Europe of its mtcUect and poisoned the springs 
of learning she proceeded with an i^orant brutality, without precedent m Europe, 
to spoil art, too, of all its treasures, divorcing it from life, the which in jts splendour 
and nobibty she had ever feared and denounced, emlavmg it and enforcing upon 
it m her service every menial task, setting it to illustrate every disgraceful and stupid 
be, every abominable uglmess ffiat here in Spam she had been able successfully to 
thrust upon the world All power seems to have been given her in heaven and on 
eardi, nor has she hesitated to use it for her own advantage to the utmost, against 
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Tlic Ollier view IS that the hitnunp faith itself fed the ardour of the artist, 
that the painters of the time prnbihlj did not feel thcmscK cs undul) shackled 
They worked witlim the faith, and the mer\% helming preponderance of re- 
hgious subjects is a reflection of their interest — at least until they had travelled 
m Italy There are many reports of artists’ partaking of the sacrament before 
comniencmg a painting and cvai of preparatory shnving and penance 
Nevertheless, intolerance does impede the free diifusion of art, and Spam, 
descendmg to the most frightful period of the Inquisition just at the culmi- 
nating moment of the Italian Renaissance, dcfimtcl) set up bamers to tlic free 
activity of the {esthetic spint The story is told that die renowned Italian 
sculptor Tomgiano, a contemporary of Michclaiigelo and Benvenuto Ccl- 
hm, havmg made a statue of the Madonna for a Spanish anstocrat and then 
disagrccmg with his patron over the pnee, smashed the figure mto fragments, 
whereupon die Inquisition condemned him forunpicty The sculptor starved 
himself to dcadi m ius dungeon cell rather than be burnt ahvc 
It IS lUummatmg that the neck-rufi* and biUow-skirt came into fashion in 
Europe out of the Spanish effort to hide the natural body as completely as 
possible RguraCtvely the uon corsets of the fashionable gendemen bound 
art too 

The early painting of Spam shows the general European diversity, from 
the twelfth century to the beginnmg of the fifteenth there was effort of van- 
lous kmds — ^dluminated manuscnpls, murals, and coundess rehgious panels 
and shnnes While a new art of pamtmg was buddmg m Siena Avignon, 
and Cologne, there were many local sdiools of artists m the two mam divi- 
sions of Spanish temtory, Castile and Aragon In the first. Northern influ- 
ences were earher felt, m the other there were contmumg contacts with Italy 
and other Mediterranean centres of commerce and culture Farther back the 
traditions arc those of the rest of Chnstian Europe most notably of Byzantme 
iconography, and of the art of illumination that had been ongmallyByzan- 
tme but was now bemg gradually Gothiozed 
Aragon might have developed a rebgious pamtmg as distmcnve as the 
Sienese — and even more Onentally colourful, smee the Saracens had brought 
m a second wave of formalized colour art, out of the East But thcsurvivmg 
works are, with notable and welcome extxptions cunously lacking m the 
naive virtues that Duccio and his contemporanes were attainmg m Siena at 
the end of the thirteenth century llicre is early a sophisncatcd elaboration 
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St John the Evangelist aiiJ Sr John the Baptist Portion of retable, early l(5th century 
[Courtesy Hispanic Socitly if America] 


at»out them They arc ornamentally florid or, as pictures, over-detailed In- 
cidentally, they soon come to he loaded with excessive molasscs-like colour 
Tlic simple linear harmonies, the naive directnras of statement, and the trans- 
parency of colour so notable m the works of the gentle Franciscans are miss- 
mg in die Spanish galler) Where Ducao edged drapenes delicately with a 
hne of gold, the Spaniards built up wide gilded borders 

It becomes clear as soon as one has seen the typical Spamsh pre-Renaissance 
painting, that a Northern airrent of illustrators’ naturahsm has been crossed 
\vnth tin. local native stream The tie widi the Netherlands is not alone po- 
htical but cultural As early as 1429 Jan van £yck, Flemish innovator, had 
visited Castile, Andalusia, and Granada Thenceforward there is a steady flow 
of Flcnush paintings mto Spam Native craftsmen hasten to absorb the surface 
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characteristics of this fashionable imported art It is ncarl) a century later that 
one encounters the first often-mentioned Spanish painter, Pedro Bemiguetc, 
to ^\hom IS asenbed a tliree-part altar-piece at A\Tla It is competent and 
well managed as ilJustrational painting, and the Northern idioms are obvious 

At about this time a rcnc%\ed tide of mfluence set m from Italj too All 
dirough the sixteenth century the ad\ocatcs of die Flemish manner waged 
war with the mvading Itahans, or with the Spamards who had been tutored 
m Italj In general the r\% o parties w orked to a smglc end, since the Flemings 
had been realists from die start, and the Florentmc and Roman Italians were 
just completing the ejele from naive decoration to neo-classic realism The 
differences were more of method the one working for cxquisirclj detailed 
and finished vcnsimihtude, die other tending to a more monumental effect 
and an appearance of facile hfclikcncss 

These two reference points established, there is a certam interest m tracing 
mdividual artists’ loyalty to die one school or the other Juan de Juancs leaned 
more to the Italian diough adding a Spanish inrensirj of feeling, while Luis 
de Morales has the Flemish enamel-hke finish, verj shinj, and miniature 
fidelity He is the most appealing and the most considerable painter up to his 
time The native note in his unfaiLnglj religious pictures is sorrowful rather 
than agonized. The Spaniards have called him “Morales die Divine “ His 
heads somemnes suggest the elongation later to be noted as a mannerism of 
El Greco A third sixteenth-century painter, Pedro de Campaiia, combined 
the Flemish and Italian influences at fint hand, since he was bom m Brussels 
(though of Dutch extraction, ongjnally named Kampeneer), passed his ap- 
prenticeship in Rome, being a disaplc pardcularlj of Raphael, and spent his 
mature artistic life m Seville, a city now wealthy and enterprising because of 
Columbus’s discovenes But he lacks something of Spanish fire 

Another effective Itahanizer was Luis de Vargas, a Spaniard who spent 
tw enty-eight years m Rome before settling down to spread the Raphaelcsque 
gospel at home That he remained more Spanish than Italian m spmt, and 
more medieval rfian Renaissance, is indicated bj stones of his asceticism and 
self-scourging He kept an open coflin bj his bed, and laj m it often, that he 
might remember the lessons of death By contrast, one may recall the sunny 
spmt and the resultant radiant art of sodi Itahan painters as Giotto and Fra 
Angehco 

There were, besides, actual Italian artists, of the second rank, who were 
brought by King Phihp n to decorate die Esconal Palace and its chapels 
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Tman \N as here more bncfl) too, as visttmg court pamter As an influence m 
die other direction there was one Antonio Moro, a Flemish portraitist who 
also was resident at die Spanisli court, where he did tight, natural hkcncsscs 
His pupil, Alonso Sanclicz CocIIo, became a famous painter m this spcaalty 
His prease and os cr-detailed portraits arc treasured m the great museums 
toda) He in turn had a pupil-suaxssor at the court, Juan Pantoja de la 
Cruz, who is a shade less convonang Tins line was to lead on to Velazquez, 
who will transform die naturalism mto an agreeable selective realism, m 
beautiful technique 

But with the successes of Pantoja de la Cruz one has crossed into the seven- 
teenth centur) B) i6oo El Greco has been twcnt)-fi\c)cars m Spam He is 
so immcasurablj greater a figure than an) one else mentioned in die cliaptcr 
so far that c\ cr)’thmg before his nmc seems like preparation Not a Spaniard 
himself, and probably durc) years old at die nmc of his arnval m Toledo, he 
somehow makes himself die most Spanuh of painters — and a master worthy 
to stand beside Michelangelo, Titian, and Tintoretto 

Bom m Candia, Crete, where Byzantine art had survived m its purest ex- 
pression, where mdecd he maj have begun lus art smdics m a school of icon 
painting, El Greco went to Venice early in life There too he could dream m 
glowing Byzantmc chapels, and there too he may have had experience with 
a school of icon-makers The cathest known mention places him as a pupil 
m Titian's studio While Titian’s organizational genius and certam shghtcr 
mannerisms arc to be detected in El Greco's canvases, lie seems to have aban- 
doned conscioiisly die sober and clarified siatcmcnt of that master in favour 
of the more imagmatiic reaches and mystic manner of that other Venetian, 
Tintoretto Probably Tintoretto and El Greco both gamed a plastic sohdity, 
a sense of rhythmic structural organization, from Titian but Titian has less 
afiimty with either one than die two have for each other 

There is no direct evidence that the young Greek worked in Tintoretto’s 
studio, but a half-hundred canvases suggest the probabihty, intimate a spir- 
itual ac as well as the direct transmission of a passionate, flamelike, medievally 
mtensc way of workmg 

El Greco is next heard of m Rome, about 1370, where mdubitably he 
studied the works of Michelangelo (diere is a portrait of the latter inserted, 
along with one of Titian m a rehgious picture by El Greco now m Minne- 
apolis), though he rejected much of Michelangelo’s method m favour of 
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Tintoretto s After his long sojourn m Italy, durmg which he thus had had 
some sort of contact with the three greatest pamters of the Itahan Renaissance, 
El Greco went to Spain probably m 1575 It is part of the measure of his 
genius that after his long experience of Venice and Rome, his art could not 
possibly be mistaken for Itahan He is mcorruptibly a personahty, spintually 
he becomes a part of Spam 
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Aloofness nncl pndc seem lo h*i\ c bcai m El Greco’s character along witli 
the mystic’s self-cfTacemenc m the search of God Living 111 Toledo, strong- 
hold of chivalnc Catliohcism, home of the most tortured asceticism, a city 
so irredeemably medieval tliat tlie royal court, slightly liberal m thought and 
outlook, had moved from there to Madnd, he was the familiar of Inquisitor 
and gcandec 

A Spanish writer of the generation after El Greco’s says that “Domcmeo 
Greco” — thus, in the Itahan form — “came to this city with a lugh reputation 
His nature was extravagant hke his pamnng He used to say that no 
price was high enough for his works, and so only gave them in pledge to 
buyers, who willingly advanced him what lie asked for He earned much 
money, but spent it in great pomp and display m his house, even keeping 
paid musicians to entertain him at his meals He had fe%v disciples as none 
cared to follow his capnaous and extravagant style, which was suitable only 
to himself” He had a pupil and helper, however, m his son, who was not 
a genius 

The artist's library of Greek and Italian classics bears further witness to his 
cultural breadth and his discriminating love for the otlier arts The enriched 
life thus indicated, combined svith the man’s predilections for solitude and 
contemplation, may be considered m some sort a key to the combination of 
intensified sense-appeal and austere abstraction in his art No one else has so 
overlaid his subject-matter and inner design with so rich a play of moving 
rhythmic forms, wnth so fiery an orchestration of visual elements Yet under- 
neath is the soundest plastic structure, the most nearly infallible handlmg of 
the skeleton of abstract elements, known to Western paiimng 
For forty years El Greco worked m Spam, almost contmuously, so far as 
IS recorded, in rocky Toledo, of whidi he made one of the earliest European 
masterpieces in the landscape genre (The Chinese were past masters of the 
View” at this time ) The Vteti' of Toledo, now m the Metropohtan Museum 
of Nesv York, besides havmg this histoncal distmcaon, is a gorgeous example 
of El Greco’s symphonic composition andnehly rhythmic surface expression, 
as well as a revelation of the spint of the city and its countryside 

Once only, it seems, the Greek of Toledo trembled upon the verge of a 
fashionable success with other than die Church corporations and digmtanes 
At the direction of King Phihp II, m 1580, he painted The Legend of St 
Mauritius, for placement m a chapel in the Esconal A quarter-century later 
a Fadier Siguenza, commentmg upon Uk presence of the picture m a minor 
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El Greco Cructjiwn {August L Majir Dcnicmn ThivtocopuU El Greco^ 


adliercs to tlie medieval, die Gothic logic, rather than to the Italian or classic. 

This inodellmg by light rius patterning of light, this building of spurts of 
bght into an exciting visual fire, this distortion of light for emotional impact 
— It all contributes to the most provocative personal style and the most in- 
tensely bsnng body of art m European pracDce The Cnictfixwn, v. hether the 
one in the Lou\ re or that at Philaddphia, or one at Madnd, sets up the body 
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on the cross in pitiless %vhitc light in a strong mam rh)thm tliat dominates 
the plasnc organization In the first vcnion, the balancing-donor and pnest 
at the foot of the cross complete the figure composition, but the sweep of 
douds, idi niovuig masses of dark against the light, creates an impression of 
almost turbulent grandeur and emotional power In the second, svith the 
Chnst figure more elongated the two mmor figures arc crow ded to one side 
of the cross, a balancmg landscape with groups of figures is touched in b) 
dehcatc streaks of hght in the opposite comer and the mam background is 
\anedonlj by a few clearly delineated shreds of cloud (very volummoiislj 
treated however, where tension is needed) The movement effect is no less 
compellmg In the tlurd version the artist crowds the canvas with figures. 
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room of the palace, noted that “it was designed for the altar of the saint, but 
It did not satisfy Hu Majest) It u not much, because it satisfied few, though 
tlicy say it has great art, and that its author has much knowledge and that 
excellent things can be seen from his hand 

In other words, the king, surrounded by Flcmuh and Italian fashionable 
painters, was mystified and displeased by the work of this man who ex- 
pressed the soul of that other Spam, and he gave no more commustons to £l 
Greco The court had its several cchocrs of Raphael and Romano, and it had 
CocUo and Pantoja It was soon to have Ribera, then Velazquez. 

The Greek was remanded to Toledo for life It was probably one of the 
most fortunate failures m art hutory Ac any rate, among the fervid denes 
and fanatic hidalgos of the anaent capital, remote fiom the f^hions and 
pohtics of the court, he found just the nounshment to bring his mdividuahsuc 
gemus to flower He died m Toledo m 1614, and his works entered into a 
period of obscunty which lasted well into the ewenoeth century Probably 
It was the king and couroers who fine spread the story that his art is as what 
It was because of insamty 

It is no longer necessary to defend one's enjoyment of El Greco's works, 
or even to inquire why they so enrage the realist and matenahst But it may 
be helpful to explore briefly the ways in which he obtams his effects Funda- 
mentally, as a "builder of pictures," he n supreme in the Western gallenes 
That IS, he handles the abstract values, the strucroral prmaples and the instru- 
mental means, of his art for effects of unparalleled richness, vitahty, and 
variety He orchestrates the movement elements mto a symphony marked 
at once by grandeur and tenderness, by danty and opulent overtones 

He creates with fullest use of the pnmary assets of the painting amst, vol- 
ume-space organization, construction by planes, play by line Colour alone, 
of the major resources, he utilizes Jess generously and less creatively than did 
his Venetian teachers, but he mutes this element, and along ivith it madencal 
pattern, only to achieve the same sort of visual ennehment by an extraordi- 
nary surface play of light-s’nade No one m die records of pamtmg'nas $0 m 
temificd the visual effectiveness of the design by Lght-dark mampulation 
The flame-hke swirls and elongated stteakmgs of white contrasting %vith 
sombre backgrounds are the most stnkmg external earmark of his art It wiU 
not escape the symbolist that the aaxat is vertical, aspinng, that the method 

iTIiu quotitioa cod tlie ooe on page 6oa erv iioD tnojcnptioos la Cliarles H Coffin a Ttu Surjtf 
S;>iiudv Pa nc rg with sUght thangea toadt ^(n cempmsoa w\th the tjngtsaU 


EJ Greco The Assiwif fieri cf the Virgin Detail, suggesting influences of Titian 
and Michelangelo [Courtesy Art tnslitiile, Chicago] 
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adheres to the medieval, the Gothic logic, ratlier than to the Italian or classic 
This modelling by light, dns patterning of light, this building of spurts of 
hght into an c\ating visual fire, this distoraon of hght for emotional mipact 
— It all contnbutes to the most provocative personal st)Ic and the most m- 
tcnsely hvmg bodj of art in European practice The Cnicijixicii, whether the 
one in the Louvre or that at Philadelphia, or one at Madnd, sets up the bodj 
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on the cross in pitiless sshitc iight» in a strong ninn rh)thm that donnnates 
the p/astic organization fn the first vcnion the hafancing^cfonor antf pnest 
at die foot of the cross complete die figure composition hut the sweep of 
clouds, %\ith moving masses of dark against the light creates an impression ot 
almost turbulent grandeur and emotional power In die second, with the 
Christ figure more elongated the two minor figures arc crowded to one side 
of the cross, a balancing landscape with groups of figures is louciicd m bj 
delicate streaks of light in the opposite comer and the mam background is 
\ancdonI) b) a few ikarl) dehiieatcd slirttls of cloud (\er) vohnmnonslj 
treated however where tvnsioii is needed) The movement effect is no less 
compcllmg In the tliird version the artist crowds the canvas witli figures, 
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c\cn placing the r\\Q angch dircctl} under die outstretched arms of Christ, 
) et the protagonist’s figure again dominates the composiaon, and the pla) 
of light on draper) edges creates a counterpoint as nch and strong as that m 
the other pictures 

Because he so usual!) cmpIo)-s light m this u*a), as binding element, as the 
diicf means to patterning, Ll Greco urihrcs Jess than usual the “natural ’ 
backgrounds common to most rchgious picturing of the era Clouds, rocks, 
draperies arc substinitcd and fnmkl) manipulated for contrapuntal s'ananon 
and mtcnsificaoon Incidental!) , die nude Chnsts of dicsc three pictures arc a 
sufficient answer to those who carclcssl) assert that the Greek did not excel 
m nude painting The nude that is an otyeens c transcription of soft feminine 
lo\eUness, in erotic mood, is absent from the list of his works But there arc 
a score of undraped figures that hate both con'incing truth and a beautiful 
fitness to their armcic purpose 

The same ascending flamc-Iihe hghnng and even greater nmiosit) in nu- 
nipulaoon of smrling clouds and drapcncs arc seen m the se\ cral \ ersions of 
Chnst tn the Carden And indeed, few paintings in the world so repa) stud) 
of the abstract design and the method of obtaining fullness of rh)'thiiuc pla) 
and counterpU) of forms The) arc, of counc, fat ountes of the expression- 
ists, w ho find special pleasure m nchl) orchestrated plastic elements, e^ en at 
die expense of distortion of natural aspects 

But It is notable that, when El Gteco leaves the field of complex picturmg 
and turns to such a simple problem as a portrait bust, he is Iikel) to build up 
his composition with similar hght pattenung modelling the elongated head 
with streaked hght and repeating the rhjihms m voluminous robes over the 
shoulders, and, final touch, echoing the method in super-sensiuv c modelling 
of the hands 

Just w hat IS the hidden rh)'thm, the order, that he puts into these simple or 
complex organizations, u the artist’s secret, the unexplainable cream c addi- 
tion. The mechanists offer the cxplanadon that certam mathematical arrange- 
ments, m terms of balanced wnaght, proportioned areas, and s)inmctncal 
juxtaposition of volumes, please the eye, and that El Greco cunninglj hides 
these geometrical adjustments w^thln bis picture The observers who grant 
a mjstic insight and a more iiiuginamc mvenmeness to the artist speak of 
El Greco’s work as echoing the not-to-he-explamcd melodies of the divuie 
order The) see in these canvass a fixation of cosmic design an extension of 
cosmic movement- 
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The portraits, as a group, may serve as a point of departure from the study 
of El Greco’s artistic means to an analysis of his success in handling his suh- 
jcct-mattcr as such Docs he, in building his picture for plastic strength and 
richness, sacrifice that fidchty which may fiirly be considered a prime virtue 
of portraiture* He docs not, rather can he be placed m the very fint rank of 
portraitists — ^witli Titian The faces arc alert and living, though they show 
the reserve of the aristocrat ot ascetic 

El Greco distorted natural aspect, certainly In general he narrowed the 
faces, elongated the foreheads, dwelt upon the flamc-hke hghts of the head 
and refined the hands, too, until they become sensmred indicators of emotion 
and character This applies cspcaally to the imperious churclimcn and the 
proud grandees who were lus usual sitters, m elucidating the pndc and fire 
and aspiration in the Spanish character, he showed himself a forerunner of 
modem psychological portraiture The distortion, the departure from cam- 
era truth, u not only for rhjthmic and sensuous effect, bur for the truthful 
revelation of character 

That the method is equally employed m £I Greco’s long senes of “invented 
porttaics” of the apostles and saints is explainable on the same grounds El 
Greco, in re-creatuig histone characters, took models insofar as they were 
necessary to complement his inner imaging, from the holy men around him 
Spam was the scene of the mtensest rehgioos activity of the time, and Toledo 
the very centre of Christian ardour There is a spinrual truth m this transmu- 
tation of character into forms tliat wnihe hkc fire There is a basis m imrenal 
truth, too, for sciennsts have noted a small-headed long-limbed type of man 
as native to the Toledo region, though he IS not, of course, nearly so attenu- 
ated as the amsfs figures 

The picture generally considered El Greco’s masterpiece is a panoranuc 
paintmg m the Santo Tom^ Church in Toledo, The Funeral of Count Orgaz 
It IS truest El Greco, yet it recalls the painter’s apprcnaceship to Titian and 
Tmtoretto Tinan m the earthly scene of the lower half of the composition 
with its superb portraits, superbly related and Tintoretto m the heavenly 
appanaon above Yet just as certainly neither Italian could have painted this 
mysOcally inspired picture The concepuon. is said to have come to El Greco 
m a flash, as a vision Count Orgaz had founded the Church of Santo Tome 
m the fourteenth century So great had been his piety that, when he died and 
was ready for faunal, two samts came down from Heaven and gently lifted 
his body and placed it m the grave 
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The lower half of the picture beautiful y represents the event, ^vlth the 
church pageantry sufRciently woven into the central group, before the con- 
gregation of aristocratic mourners In contrast wth this scene which is de- 
vised wth more of calm horizontal accent than is usual with El Greco, there 
is placed above, the representation of the reception of the soul of the deceased 
in Heaven, m a panoramic composition diat is one of the most liquid, aspir- 
ing and audaaous achievements in the -whole range of the artist’s work 
Undoubtedly the sober, stable, earthbound character of the scene below 
is purposely played against the meltmg joyous and exalted rhythms of the 
celestial scene above Here are all El Greco s favounte distortions and mtensi- 
fications the Lghmuig-flash hghtmg die folduig involutions of clouds and 
drapery the elongated bodies die fluctuating counterpoint of dark-light 
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Colour, Pattern, Light 
answering a strong mam rhj thm All this is manipulated to build up to the 
Chnst figure enthroned, "Uiith Mary the Intercessor at one side and the naked 
soul at the other Echomg hosts of angels are disposed with beautiful vanet) 
m the clouds around 

The celestial half of the picture is an utter negation of classic ideals and 
Italian methods It reminds one of£l Greco’s Cretan ongm The dispositioii 
of elements harks back to the Bj-rantme m the strong, simple organization, 
m the dependence upon abstraction rather than vensimihrude, m the suppres- 
sion of background Smularl^ m El Greco’s simplified and rhythmic por- 
traits there is a hmt of the forthrightness and abstraction of the B)’Z3ntinc 
icons To have gone back to the Byzaotme, to icon and mosaic, m any idio- 
matic v.ay, would have been retrogression But El Greco seems instead to 
have restored to objective Western pamtmg a strength and a profound rhjtli- 
mic flow out of that earlier Onental style His work is as near to a fusion of 
Oriental and Ocadental ideals and methods as an) dung m art histoi) 

If the Greek sacrificed any major resource of Western pamtmg it si-as per- 
haps m the field of colour Like Titian, he is not content to add his colours 
objecti\cly, cathec he builds them m El Gtcco, ho%seser, prefers a cool 
colour range, m contrast to Venetian glamour and warmth A pale or dull 
green, cool blues, lemon-} cUow or ochre, wine-red these predominate 
though often, kept sccondat} to browns and grc}-s with touched-m hght Of 
course no one has shown that an amst m« enneh his canvas with Tioancsquc 
fullness of colour— or, for that matter, w idi the sparklmg transparent colour- 
fulness of the Persians — and at the same tunc encompass those fluctuating 
and bnlhant patterns of hght and shade which here arc sensuously so lovely, 
and emotionally so compelling 

Perhaps in the orchestraaon die partial muting of the one instrument w’as 
ncccssar} to permit giving full play to the others Not until the time of 
Cizanne will an attempt be made to achieve, in terms of colour, nuances of 
form-expression as nch and dehcatc as those in El Greco’s canvases Nor, 
until some twcnocth-centur} master fuses the ncwl> understood colour po- 
tcnaahtics with the other dements, will anyone be able to record that the 
Spanish painter has been surpassed Where pamtmg touches upon the ecstaoc 
and the supernal, he is master above all odiers 

The pamters who take the centre of die stage m Spam after El Greco, ex- 
cept tlw vmtor Rubens are steeped m lohsm, sometimes of die fhghtful. 
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sometimes of the saccharine variety Until the star of Velazquez rises there is 
only a secondary activity, though cntics enough have listed Ribera among 
Spain’s greatest masters 

Bora in Valencia, Ribera made his way as a boj to Rome, all but starved 
on the streets there, went to Naples and studied svith the violent realist, 
Caravaggio He spent most of his life at the covirt of the Spanish viceroy in 
Naples, although he was well known in Madnd too The Neapohtans called 
him El Spagnoletto, and occasional canvases are so labelled today 

Ribera’s drama, imhkc El Greco’s, is of die most obvious, outward aspects 
of life— often drifting mto melodrama — and bis method is naturalistic His 
one virtue is that he returned to nature and seldom pretended to more than 
a transcription of inadents that interested him among picturesque beggan, 
gutter boys, bermits, and the like, though he branched out into monumental 
rehgious art in his own factual way He espcaally loved to paint martyrdoms 
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Leone’s son Pompeyo earned on widt competent lifclikcness He %vas aided 
and abetted by other Italians, and shortly by nati\c Spaniards educated m 
Rome and Florence Of dicsc Alonso Berruguete is most typical There is an 
lUuminatmg tribute to Berruguete by Bermudez (as translated by Pijoan) 
“He v.as tlic first Spanish teacher wlio disseminated in the kingdom the 
knots ledge of correct drawing and die proper proportions of die human 
body , magnificence of form expression and the otlier sublime attributes of 
sculpture and painting ” No wonder the young Spamards flocked to him 
for imtrucnon' 
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Velazquez 

Among a group of sculptors thus turned away from uKat had been a 
sound non-rcalisac Spanuh tradmon, Gasparo Becerra is notable as ha\mg 
retained, although a student of Vasan, a name independence He ininarcd a 
fashion of pol) chrome sculpture peculiar to Spam. (The Italians, of course, 
had am\cd at colourlessness bcamc that uras the state of the exhumed 
Roman statues ) Mamnez Montancs is espcoally Jjiowti for his polj chrome 
religious statues, uhich arc stiU reverently earned through the streets on 
days of processions They axe m keeping with the nch pageantry fostered bj 
the Spanish Catholic fathers — although amsocallj far mfenor to the Byzan- 
tme-mflucnccd crucifixes known to their ancestors of some centuries earlier 

Through Montancs one comes to his pupil Cano, and m turn to Cano $ 
pupil Pedro dc Mena, who is at once so naturahsne and so scntiraencal that 
Spanish Renaissance sculpture may be marked then as amving at the pitch 
of sweetness and fetmiune softness reached long smcc by the last della Robbus 
m Italy 

Most apprcaated among Spanish-bom amsts is Velazquez (more fully 
Diego Rodriguez de Silva y Velazquez), a coldly truthful painter and, at his 
best, one of the most exquisite and admirable of realists He was exceptionally 
prolific perhaps no other acetauned master is so w^dcl) represented m the 
World’s museums by canvases sometimes good, frequendy mediocre, and 
occasionally downnght bad From the tune when Franosco Pacheco, the 
artist who for stx years had been his readier in Seville, sent him to Madnd to 
seek favour at the court of Philip IV until his death nearly forty years later, 
he was successful, a favoured courtier and a renowned purveyor to the ans- 
tocracy 

The works he had done when he went up to Madnd at the age of twenty- 
three — he took a homely study of a water-earner as sample — ^wcrc com- 
petently naturalistic genre studies and religious pictures very much like imi- 
taaons of Caravaggio and Ribera with the violence curbed. They caught the 
atrenooa of ^leiang's favoonte, then ofthekiaghunself From thar moment 
Velazquez never lacked for patronage and honours. His owm character, too, 
for he was upright, quiet mannered, and faithfiil, if umpiriccd and ovxr- 
pliant, contnbuted to male his position secure, Bis career matcnaHy socccss- 
foL He w’as not only the king’s pamter — there are forty portraits of Philip IV 
from his brush — ^but the king’s famdiar companion. Philip himself took to 
pamting under his tutelage. 
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Vclizqucz's last painting before an Italian jounicy, which was to prove an 
epochal influence, was The Topers, an iiltra-photograpliic, studio-posed fa- 
miliar group, whicli has had an aiomiotis \oguc It was Rubens, then a 
\nsuor at the court of Madnd, who uisisted that the )oung man go to Italy 
to broaden Ins outlook and sec die latest fashions Leaving Madrid in 1629 he 
spait two years m the sometime haunts of Titian, Tmtoretto, Raphael, 
Michelangelo, an^ Caravaggio He also studied the disinterred classic statues 
He was not tlic man to resist fashionable currents, and he seems to hate 
studied Caras aggio and Ribera even too well, though in another direction 
there IS Guido Rem’s mflucncc in his too smoodi middlc-pcnod portraits 
Fortunately odter pictures bear wnmess dm he turned back to Titian 
An academic hardness 1$ evident just after lie returned from Italy to the 
court at Madrid Tlicrc follows a long penod in which portraits claim Iiis 
attention almost exclusively He adds a certain dash and freshness to them 
There u a moment m the sequence when he goes back to study El Greco His 
one notable Kutocical scene ui paint shows die mflucncc It is die famous 
Suneuier of Breda, which is full, animated — and Spanish 
The spint of Spam otherwise enten hardly at all into Velazquez’s way of 
painting There is nothmg of the fire, the pndc, and the mysticism — which 
arc said to be of the very essence of the national charancr — in his transcrip- 
tions of bfc around him In the mature period of his art, indeed, there is 
iurdly more than an objective record of people seai withui the narrow con- 
fines of court hfc transcriptions of its characters, costumes, and oddities 
"Wliat docs sigmfy m the history of art is diat Velazquez refmed the paint- 
ing medium and the current realism to a new degree of clanty, reachmg for- 
w ard to a modem frcslmess and direcmcss of colouring, and that his portraits 
afford a caressing pleasure to the eye He knesv compositional structure too, 
afthough m the suriacc, Raphacresque sense, svithout ever once approaching 
the symphonic fullness and three-dimensional solidity of Tman and El Greco 
His portrait heads and full-length figures sit nicely in their framed fields But 
especially it is the dchcatc, controlled colouring, the atmosphcnc freshness — 
plus, of course, faithfulness to a model — that count 

Alrrady in tlic tune of the Breda picture, the painter was studying hght 
e6rects and advancmg beyond the tedmical formulas developed by his pred- 
ecessors There is steady progress thereafter toward a thinning of medium 
The brushwork as such disappears Colour creeps into the faces, with un- 
precedented delicacy in the nuances The portrait becomes alive, subtly ap- 
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pealing, m a nc>\ w'a) — foreshadowing, indeed, the si\cet harmonics of 
Whistler and Manet Because he advanced bc) ond ’Xltian and El Greco in de- 
tecting vancoloured sibration m shadows, which were snIJ, m general, 
painted hbek, he has been called “the fint imprcssionut ” Bur whereas the 
mneteenth-amturj leaders of impressionism were to dcsclop a method of 
punraa" ta “yjice oalraus,’* •wwhswut a. eawked steriCTitc <sf ii5U-U3,h.t, thus 
achieving a hnlUant \nbrancj unknown before, Vclaaqucz dc%cloped his 
colour-harmomcs wnthin a scheme almost sombrelj darL Hu vimie is in a 
freshness and ttansparenej of colour saled m harmonies of grej and sfoer 
and pcarL 

In g en e ral hu portraits are outw*3rdl) conceit cd, olyectis e He presents his 
subjects tnthout aaainu or commentarv But on rare occasions he did get 
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downi to psychological reality', even cridcism. During a second sojourn of 
two years in Italy, 1649-1651, when he liad been intcmarionally recognized 
as a leading portraitist. Pope Innocent X insisted upon sitting to him. When 
the artist had finished a preliminary oil sketch, revealing tlic shrewd, hard 
character beneath the outward visage. His Holiness winced, and then ex- 
claimed: “Too true!” 

As so often happens t\hcn an artist is obsessetl with tlic idea of vensimiU- 
tude, die two extant skctdi paintings of Innocent X arc superior to the fin- 
ished and elaborated version The head in the Mellon Collection at Washing- 
ton and the hcad-and-shoulders sketch in the Gardner Museum at Boston 
come near to being in the first rank of portraits. The completed painting, in 
die Doria Palace, Rome, sufTcrs from the mcticulomly exact treatment of 
chaitback, hands, paper, and lacy apron Tlic unity and concentration arc 
tlicrc wcUnigh ruined. The tno sketches arc examples of selective realism 
near its best. The other is realism di^nidcd in the direction of naturalism. 

Unfortunately it was naturalism that most often controlled the artist’s hand 
when he painted his lately celebrated gallery of characters at King Philip’s 
court: particularly the buffoons and dwarfs, the hoop-skittcd ladies, and the 
armoured gentlemen. 

In die end it is best to return to the simplest heads, or to bus in die larger 
canvases, notbg the fresh-air aspect and the flower-hke colouring, the some- 
times exquisite arrangement and the fcliatous smooihiicss. Ultimately, in- 
deed, the joy to be had in Vehazquez wnll assuredly be found in the “slighter” 
pictures, with their silvery and greyed tonal cfTccts and dicir exquisite adjust- 
ment of parts. 

Very famous, however, is the so-called Kofcr&y Vemis m the National Gal- 
lery, London, the only female nude known to have been executed m Spam 
up to this time. The picture was pamted after Vefazquez’s second fia’uan 
visit, and obviously under the mHucncc of the Giorgionc-Titian scliool. It 
fails by a very great deal to matdi the works of the Venetian masters — al- 
though no one can fail to see that the young lady as such lias excellent pomts 
In this late penod of his Lfe, too, Velazquez returned to rchgious story- 
pictures, not very happily. They seem derivative, and lack strength 
Ongmality, indeed, had never beai this artist’s forte Aside from the de- 
velopment of tliat one mdividual virtue, his fresh-coloured, pearly manner 
of pamtmg, Velazquez did little to rank huii above the average successful 
court pamter. For a time, m recent generations, other pamters were mclmed 
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pealmg in a new way — foreshadowing indeed die sweet harmonics of 
■Whistler and Manet Because he advanced beyond Tioan and £l Greco in de- 
tecting vancoloured vibration in shadows w'hich were still m general 
painted black, he has been called ' the first impressionist ’ But whereas the 
nmetcenth-century leaders of impressionism were to des elop a method of 
paintmg in ‘pure colour ’ without a marked structure of darJe-hght, thus 
achievmg a bnlhant vibranc) unknown before Velazquez developed his 
colour-harmomes svitlun a scheme almost sombrely dark His virtue is in a 
freshness and transparenc) of colour veiled m harmonies of grey and silver 
and pearl 

In general his portraits arc outwardly conceived, objective He presents his 
subjects without analysis or commentary But on rare occasions he did get 
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down to psychologial reality, cvai criticism Dunng a second sojouni of 
two ■jears m Italy, 1649-1651, when he had been internationally recognized 
as a leading portraitist, Pope Innocent X insisted upon sitting to him When 
the artist had finished a preliminary oil shctcli, revealing tlic shrewd, hard 
cluractcr beneath the outsvard Msage, His Holiness winced, and then ex- 
claimed “Too true'*’ 

As so often happens when an artut is obsessed with the idea of verisimili- 
tude, die tsvo extant sketch paintuigs of Innocent X arc superior to the fin- 
ished and elaborated v crsion The head m the Mellon Collection at Washing- 
ton and the hcad-and-shouldcn sketch in the Gardner Museum at Boston 
come near to being in the first rank of portraits The completed pamtmg, m 
tlic Dona Palace, Rome, suffers from the mcnculously exact treatment of 
chairback, hands, paper, and lacy apron Tlic unity and concentration arc 
dicrc wcUnigh rumed The two sketches arc examples of selective realism 
near its best The other is realism degraded m the direction of naturalism 

Unfortunately it was naturalism that most ofien controlled tlic artist’s hand 
when he pauitcd his lately celebrated gallery of diameters at King Philip’s 
court particularly the buffoons and dwarfs, the hoop-skirted ladies, and die 
armoured gentlemen 

In the end it is best to rctuni to the simplest heads, or to bits m the larger 
canvases, noting the frcsh-air aspect and die flowcr-likc colouring, the some- 
times exquisite arrangement and the fchatoos smoothness Ultimately, in- 
deed, the joy to be had m Velazquez will assuredly be found m the “slighter" 
pictures, with their silvery and greyed tonal effects and their exquisite adjust- 
ment of parts 

Very famous, however, is die so-called Rolxby Vemis m the National Gal- 
lery, London, the only female nude known to have been executed ui Spam 
up to this tmie The picture was pamted after Velazquez’s second Italian 
visit, and obviously under the influence of the Giorgionc-Titian school. It 
fads by a very great deal to match the works of the Venetian masters al- 

though no one can fad to see that the young lady as such has excellent pomts 
In this late penod of his life, too, Velazquez returned to religious story- 
pictures, not very happily They seem denvativc, and lack strength 
Ongmality, indeed, had never been this artist’s forte Aside from the de- 
velopment of tliat one mdividual virtue, his fresh-coloured, pearly manner 
of pamtmg Velazquez did httle to rank him above the average successful 
court pamter For a time, m icccnt generations, other pamters were mchned 
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to find a “fauldess punty” in his method But it was a thing of method rather 

than substance 

Velazquez seems to have been forgotten by the world within a quarter- 
century after his deadi in 1660, and his &me slept until well mto the nine- 
teenth century. Then the proponents of impressionism rediscovered his inno- 
vations, and a generation avid for realism m all its forms raised him to a place 
beside Raphael and Vermeer, among the foremost popular masters Now 
agam fewer pilgrims are to be found at his shnne He is today accounted high 
m the second range of masters 

If Velazquez suffered eclipse, his contemporary Munllo, also a Scvillun 
and younger by a few years, bad better luch, until the tsvcntictli century 
Enormously popular during his lifetime, he held his own during the eight- 
eenth and nineteenth centuncs He speaalized m two types of art prcaous 
to the sentunental-rtunded sweetened versions of religious story-paintmg. 
faultlessly natural, and photographic genre studies of gutter Lfe 

Therchgious canvases are likely to be laid outm the tradition of the grand 
manner, but the Madomias are local girls — very sweet and appealing too, 
though given overmuch to rolling their eyes heavenward— and the cupids 
arc chubby, perky babes out of the home cradles In the later penods the /»»»- 
maailate Ccvcepiiotis, of which there are twenty, exhibit the figures floatmg 
m vaporous mists, m what used to be considered a poetic vagueness 

The gutter studies are done with a purpose quite opposite to that of the 
slum realists of Naples Although the children arc obviously gamins, dicj 
are miraculously washed and pretty Although the method is naturalistic, 
with every grape and toenail separately and completely limned, all that is 
unpleasant m the background is omitt^ Life for Munllo, whether that of 
the Madonnas and angels or of the town orphans, was something to be sweet- 
ened by paint. No other romantic ever put into canvases so many guls and 
babies and cupids, $0 many iambs and doves 

Todaj the bubble of Munllo’s fame has burst It is seen diat the figures arc 
posed, that die subjects arc sentimentalized, the “masterly” pamting is recog- 
nized as surface craftsmanship, of an academic order No other painter so 
long praised as immortal has fallen mto cdipsc w ith such rapidity One hears 
oftenest now the adjeenves “insipid” and * supcrficiaL" At least nvo histones 
of European art have appeared wiAout pictunng his works, and one fails 
esen to mention him. His two-hundrcd-ycar reign as an accepted master u. 
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Flenusli Art and the Spread of Reahsiii 


I T WAS Michelangelo, a very great arose but bole known as a cntic, who 
gave expression to diis lUuminaOng csOmate of Flemish art 

The paintings of Flanders please any pious person more than tlic painongs of 
Italy not because Flemish art is effective or exccUent, but because of the capaa- 
oes of good people ft seems beautiful to women, espeaally to the very old and 
very young ones as also to monks and nuns and to a few penons of quality who 
are blind to rhytlimic values It is an anecdotal and sentimental art, which aims 
only at success and obtains it easily, not by \ alues of pamting but by the subject- 
matter The painters select things that gladden one paTticnlarly samts and pious 
figures, for which tears are always ready 
In Flanders, too, they paint to deceive the external eye They delight m showing 
actual stufis bucks and nuns and rags and grasses, and the shadowed £elds with 
trees nvers and bridges — diese ihcy call landscapes — svith a great many figures 
here and there All this is very popular the least artistic mtelligcncc can. find therem 
something that appeals to it. An interest in facts, and two eyes alone arc necessary 
But, although some people delight mum tnitli it is done without reason or art, 
it lacks rhythm or proportion, it shows no care m selecting or rgecting, it is 
innocent of artistic body and vitality 

I do not consider all Flemish pamcmg bad — m some ocher places it is worse 
. — but It tries to do too many thmgs at once, each of which if attempted alone would 
suffice for a great work so that it fails to do anydung really well 

This opimon, wc arc told, was expressed m Rome, at a discussion held m 
die year 1538 or 1539, and Michelangdo’s lovely Platomc fnend, Victoria 
Colorma, ‘ undertook the defence of the rehgious and consolatory art of die 
North ” That is fittmg, too, for the great sculptor-painter had once said that 
od pamtmg W’as a less vinlc art, good only for women and sluggards What 
IS useful today — m the absence of Vjttorw Colonna’s rebuttal — is to note how 
infalhbly Michchngclo put his finger upon every weakness of Flemish art 
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Small Perjcctiofts 

Allowing for Micliclangclo-j Morn.) mturc and hn oirrpowcnng con- 
vrrv ^ ^ ^ crcan\c artist, rcmcmbcnng tliat Im owti genius was for those 
an 7 Northern painters laded, grandeur, plastic ahs cncss, 

and symphomc fulness, granting Uiercforc tliat he niaj hasc overlooked a 
certain virtue that her m domg smaUcr thinp sniparsingly well, one nia) 
accept his ciiticum of Flemish art as evliaordinanl) pcncmting-as the best, 
It negatory, introduction to it 

Fm the ttutli IS that die widely celebrated pamtuigs of the van Fycts. van 
er Weydm, and Menihng are small, external, and only ininutel) realistic 
The early Flemish pamten w ere so mterested m domg a htde dung well that 
they ennrely^etloolced some of the big dungs that go to mate up supiemelj 
cHecave art Their aim is to deceive the external c) e, their subjecB are chosen 
to please casdy they da put m so many htde things, and so fad to choose any 
lor emphasu, that mtercst often wastes away in a sea ofpcifeeoons But the) 

are gemuses m their chosen miniature mode 

If It be womatmh to dehght m these debate and transcnpnv e dungs— and, 
Me tt IS s otn men who gaze through the magmlying-glasses coni- 
monly pUeed ^.de the van Eyet canvases in art muse^Si let ns re- 
mimber that there are women enough among museum-goers Nor has any 

TtabbshM rh*' ““ '’^7 ty tnahsm in recent art appreciauon. 

Real lV <l«votion to realism makes paintmg negligible. 

clianr ^ J affords nuteml for an early and a determining 

accord cftbis type, ft „ fce remembemd. in taking up the 
Llv ^ ° F ' ''7' “ retimung to the year 1400, when in 

a^ af3 eJ' 7“' meneulom documentary dlustranon during the 

mnes of tF ir, ^ detect the promise and the bcgin- 

to foiHL "T"™ -lutteend. eentury, ■„ general hold to 

They are on the f d" iconography and abstracnon. 

toe^d. Ln “f 'I™™. symbolism, and oonvLnon. But m die 
fom^th cenmry. piaonahsm and namralmn had crept m 
Just as throughout late Gothic art, despim the elonganon bffonns and die 
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Mmutuies m the Tiinn Bool of Hwirs 
Ascnbcd to Hubert van Eyck 


stnct stylization of the whole, an objective interest had entered, based perhaps 
upon a newly awakened delight m the works of nature, so this particular 
graphic art began to sec, m the fourteenth century, geometneal lines branch- 
ing and bursting into leaf, and latticed fields sphtting to admit here a bird, 
there a mermaid— often unrelated to anything m the text. As these fanciful 
but “teal ’ innovatiom became commoner, the old sense of the mimacurc as 
decoration progressively disappeared The idea of space-filling as a funda- 
mentall) plastic art weakened, the idea of faithful illustration advanced 
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A hvindrcd illuminated texts might be brought into exhibition, shossing 
every step from abstract and convenbonatized design to naturalistic, detailed 
illustration But uvo masterpieces will serve as well at the moment the one, 
an English psalter of the fourteenth century, instancmg the decorative mode 
elaborated and embellished with natural figures, flowers, and birds (see pa^ 
409), the other a page from the Ttirtn Book oj Hours, wherein ihummaoon 
has become illustration — at the hand of Hubert van Eyck probably 
Sculpture — ^which m Italy, it will be remembered, iri'tlie innovations of 
Ghibera and Donatello, had antiapated the Masaccian advance by a century 
— had in France also turned natural to a measurable extent In Burgundy the 
late Gothic carvers had eased out of thar art the medieval “distortion 
favour of rational statement The Low Countries were m 1400 a part of the 
Burgundian domam, and mtercoune between Dijon and Bruges was close 
and frequent ' 

From die rudimentary Flemish frescoes and panel-pam ting of the thjrtecfld' 
and fourteenth centunes there was evidently httle influence, but the oppor- 
tm\iy to push realism to a new exactitude did come from development \s tdi- 
in die art, from technical advances For some generations ejq?cnmcnts had 
been made svith od as a colour-base, as against the sofler and more sochy 
tempera The van Eycks— long repotted to have invented oil painting, bw* 
now known to have picked up a medium occasionally used by earher painters 
— perfected the method and were the first to uUhze it ux the service of the 
new vision, to which its fluidity and smoothness particularly suited it. 

Their oivn effects, so jewd-hke, may have been influenced by the cnamch 
o popular in medieval Europe The hard bnlhant finish and, in the portraits 
specially, a lingering flatness of composition, would suggest some vague 
iffimty Nevertheless, of all the influences ated to account for the compaf- 
tivcly sudden emergence of the early fiftccnth-ccntury oil paintmg of 
landers, one must go back to lUumuuoon as sianduig first A glance through 
ny collection of fifteenth-century pancl-paintings suffices to emphasize the 
kcncss to die advanced muiuturcs of die books of hours, psalters, and missab 
f die preceding hundred jears Indeed, the xnrtucs of illumination — no\v 
ecomc illustration — arc exactly diosc of mdependent painting minute de- 
letion and colourful picturing, documentation c-xliaustncly detailed, and 
amclj charaacraaaon It is not unnl the omc of Bosch and Brueghel dwt 
CSC \alucs. csscnnally those of a small art enlarged by artists stiU small- 
indcd, arc notably transcended. 
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illustratton, ui a way shaped by the forthnght character of the Nordic 
citizenry 

Here, then, arc neither the sweet melodies of tlic Sienese, nor the symphonic 
grandeurs of the Venetians Michelangelo, who )iad said that “Painting is 
the music of God, the outpouring of His radiant perfection,” found Flemish 
pamtmg empty of everything that makes art transcendent It is not that the 
Flemings neglect die rchgious themes their most ambitious works are altar- 
pieces and reliquary panels and church paintings But they fill them with 
Hatisfraueii and Low Country burghers and peasants in their Sunday clothes, 
and trees, flowers, grasses, dogs, carpets, furniture, and buddings, all so 
meticulously portrayed that there is no room for tlic larger conceptions and 
aspirations Wc may well bchevc that dtcir eyes were directed downward 
as they shaped their Adorattoiti or that their uitcrcst really v. as 

in those accessories which they depict so minutely, m die texture of hair and 
velvet and armour, in the hang and lay of drapery, m the leaves of the tree, 
the swclUng lulls, the distant towers — whicli together ‘ they call landscapes ” 
All emphasis is on what is seen with the intent onward eye, and on the 
pcccuion widi which that can be recorded It is the commonplace discovered 
and glorified with competency by armts wnth good consaences and good 
digcstiom It IS the earthy made to seem fresh because observed with a new 
and clear-eyed accuracy and presented with unparalleled dehcacy If it is 
petty, at least it has the virtue of the homely and familiar One is disarmed 
by the very cleanness, immediacy, and unprctentiousncss of it 
If Itahan art had not shppcd so soon into grandiosity and futile academism, 
one would say confidently that the Italian was incomparably the better way 
But at least these Northern painters did not go into art ui the self<onsaous 
manner that is proclaimed by most of the second-rate reborn Itahans, that 
led to a sterile rhetoric. The Flemings observed honestly, their intention was 
small, m small and honest effects they surpass all others 

It IS not only^ the empliasis on objective detail that announces the httleness 
of their intention and interests, that, too, but wth it there is a neglect of 
la^cr coherence For while a wrinkled face and a work-u om hand will both 
be depicted with consummate documentation, there ivill be no reality m the 
relationship between them The (zee will be essentially a face and not part 
of a three-dimensional head And if, rarely , the Flemings attempt a nude, it is 
—well, terrible It is an added together record of the variously obsersed 
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Hubert ran Eyck- Adoration of the Lemi St. Bavon Church, ChaU 
[Photo, cottriesy Antwerp Miunmi] 


parts of some local man or woman, usually overfed or Broken down. mU- 
out sense of a digmty of the whole, without a rhythmic beauty of the body 
that armo ciscsvhcrc have recognized and sometimes immortalized. (The 
■very cclcbrat^ St. Bavon alcarpiccc at Ghent was knoum in its own tiinc 
not by Its nght name, 77ie AJoratiott of tljc Lamb, but as the “Adam and Est 
aim,” by reason of the unusualncss of the two naked figures, depicted m 
side panels, and the sensation they caused.) 

BeyonJ this ohjcctivc shortcoming there is that of method and plastie 
manipulation. The paraters kiM their pictures small-mindedly. They do not 
Wv how to compose m the large. The central panel of the St. Bavon altar- 
pece, by Hubert van £}ck — which has other %Trtucs — is Lud out s'ldi only 
the most elemcntar>- s>-mmctry. and it is plasocally negative; without focus, 
with no mam monve. with no indicated track for the eye. There is nothing 
m the composinon to dtasv attennon to the sshole before the parts become 
apparent and ate counted osTn. Either the bits arc enually played up or the 
emphasis is by chance. It is became of this lack of rhythmic generahranon. 
of plasne organization, that the smaB ptetures. portraits pattieularly, are likely 
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to please m more than the ambitious religious paintings— excepting those 
among us who especially value minutely documentary and complexly photo- 
graphic rendering. 

It is noteworthy that although this is realism, of the extreme sort sometimes 
termed naturalism, it differs in both conception and method from the slowly 
emerging realism of die Renaissance Italians. The Flemings advance by copy- 
ing what they see, with a marvellous fidelity and with meticulous craftsman- 
ship, In Italy, instead, it is the intellect that is awakened, more than the natural 
eye. Masacdo and Pollaiuolo and Leonardo are off on a search for laws of 
representation; and science is wonhipped, particularly m the name of anat- 
omy and perspective. One docs not hear of die Flemish artists dissecting 
cadavers. Thdr knowledge is objective, their art compounded of many seen 
things added together. 

There is something uncridcal, trusting, and childlike about Flemish real- 
ism, and one does well to approach it, for enjoyment, in that spint or not at 
all. If one is going to retain memories of the organ tones of Michelangelo or 
Tmtoretto or El Greco, or the melodic and spiritual inspiration of Duccio and 
Fra AngcUco, the paler virtues of these homely panels will dissipate. But 
granted the many-sidedness of art, and of the enjoyment it affords, any one 
can find a pleasure, a mild one, m the fiuthful patience, the impeccable minia- 
ture oaftsmanship, and the diverting charactenzauons. 

At Its best, say in Jan van Eyck’s OurLoAy anJ Child or van dcr Weyden’s 
Portrait of a Lady or Petrus Chnstus’s Afonfe, this art is characterized by an 
appealing fragile loveliness. Once, m his picture of The Alarys at the Sepulchre, 
Hubert van Eyck transcended the lunitations of his school and produced a 
complex picture with adequate relationship of large and small, wth organiza- 
tional strength added to a nch array of minor facts. And m a final phase, 
when rcaLUsm is no\ong€C seiS-conscious\y insistent, a gemus, 'Brueghi, wifi 
enlarge the Flemish idiom and paint local pictures with umv'ersal sweep and 
organizational power. 

The very bttlc known about Hubert van Eyck affords scant light on the 
reasons for his artistic eminence, and tells nodung of the sources of his inspira- 
tion and artistry He was bom about i jds, it is thought, in a remote village 
beyond the Dutch border, named Maasc)^, whence his name. He probably 
received naming at a studio in near-by Maastneht. He seems to Have moved 
early to Ghent, and there he died m 1426. 
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The First IVestem Landscapes 





Roger van der Weyden: Deposiliott. Escptia} 


to Jan, for reasons more important to the experts than to the casual student. 
If the ascription is nght, Hubert is the superior artist, for seldom else does an 
early Flemish painter so well contrive the structure of an ambitious picture. 
The relationship of figures, the concentration of interest, the transition from 
foreground group to background dements — all this is managed with mastery 
hardly hinted at in most of the complex panels of the era. The background, 
moreover, is an advance upon anything m the art of painting in Europe up 
to this time: diere is nowhere, so early, a landscape so detailed and in itself 
so handsome. 

It is, of course, from the miniature diat Hubert van Eyck had learned most 
in his progress toward this significant achievement. There actually are 
books illuinmatcd by his hand, most notably the Turtu Book of Hours, with 
landscapes showing decided affinity to the background of the large picture. 
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Roger van det Weyden: Deposifion. Esccrinl 


to Jan, for reasons more important to the experts than to the casual student. 
If the ascription is right, Hubert is the superior artist, for seldom else does an 
early Flenush painter so -well contnvc the structure of an ambitious picture. 
The relations'hip ol figures, the concentration of interest, flie transition from 
foreground group to background dements — all this is managed mastery 

Kat^y hinted at m most of the complex panels of the era. The background, 
moreover, is an advance upon anything in the art of painting in Europe up 
to this time: there is nowhere, so early, a landscape so detailed and in itself 
so handsome. 

It is, of course, from die mimature tiiat Hubert van Eyck had learned most 
in lus progress toward this significant achievement. There actually are 
hooks illuminated by his hand, most notably the Turjii Booh of Hours, with 
landscapes showing dcaded affinity to the background of the large picture. 
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has been put to dcadi before her eyes There are countless figures m the pic- 
ture and each is a real person actuated by his patuculat feelings and circum- 
stances ” 

Jan V an E) ck depicts the wrinkles of an old face or die threads of an em- 
broidered edging c\en more pamstakmgly, if that is possible, than Hubert. 
He IS more than Iikel) , hos\ c\ cr, to let a bit of paticntlj and Io\’ingly w orked 
out detail draw attention from those parts on which the eje might better be 
focused. In The Virgin and the Clumeellor Riibm, one of his nehese paintings, 
die floor detail m the foreground, die waidows at the sides, and the elaborate 
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Msta at tlic back, all succeed rn pulling awi) tiic gaze tint earlier or later 
painters want conctntrated upon the middle-ground figures Ic is a picture 
lull of a great number of things extraordmarilj well painted, but its \cry 
virtues disperse its composiaonal umty It is rather m Jus portraits that Jan 
van Eyck, is happiest. There is, however, in a private collection at Liverpool, a 
somewhat damaged Our La^y auJ Child avhich seems exceptionally beautiful 
in anangement as well as detail 

Robert Campin is sometimes bracketed with die van. Ejeks, Ins con- 
tcmporancs, as an mitiator of Flenush realism He lacked nothing of their 
characteristic minuteness of depiction, he is also a victim of lus own sharply 
draivn minor detail, and there is a suggestion of vvoodenness m most of the 
works ascribed to him He is sometimes identified as ‘ The Master of Flc- 
malle,” or again as *‘The Master of Mcrodc,” and there is considerable doubt 
about the attributed pictures It is not be but his pupil Roger van der Weyden 
who introduces a fresh note 

The Portrait of a Lady m the Mellon collection marks a distmctivc achieve- 
ment wdun Flemish pauistaking portraiture Here is masterly planning of 
the larger areas m relation to the frame There 1$ a gcncrahzed harmony and 
a sweet linear grace While there are not many tliuigs m van der Weyden’s 
work, or m survi\'ing Flemish painting, that approach the fehcitous harmony 
of this poitrait, the quality is implicit if less marked in a number of the 
artist’s other composiaons notably The Madetma and Child m the Huntington 
collection, and the Portrait of Philip the Good m the Antwerp Museum Even 
m a larger religious composition, the Cniri^AiPii m the Johnson collection, 
one finds the same fresh enspness and rhy'dimic grace One notes too that 
the background is washed dean of all those supplementary details so much 
uisisted upon by Jau van Eyck, 

Van der Weyden’s advance is graphically illustrated in two versions of 
The Deposition from the Cross Tlie later one, in the Brussels Museum, is 
simplified, rendered coherent, and as a painter would say , generally pulled 
together, as compared with an early, more detailed reiidcnng It is instructive 
to note how the background vistas — so bclo\ cd by most Flemish painters of 
the time, and so destructive of the formal structure, of focus — arc suppressed, 
how the niuiuaa: of the costumes arc veiled, to what extent detail disappears 
It is an object lesson m the way of a master w ho picks up the \ aluable know 1 - 
edge uncovered by his associates, but integrates it to his own vision and selects 
from it to his own ends 
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\isra nt the back, all succeed in pulling iwaj the gaze tint earlier or liter 
painters want concentrated upon the middle-ground figures It is i picture 
full of a great number of things extraordinarily i\cll punted, but its very 
virtues disperse its compositional unity It is rather m lus portraits that Jan 
van Eyck is happiest There is, however, m a private collection at Liverpool, a 
somewhat damaged Our La^y and Chid which seems crcceptionally beautiful 
m arrangement as well as detail 

Robert Campin is sometimes bracketed wuh the van Eycks, lus cou- 
tcinporanes, as an mitiator of Flemish realism He lacked nothing of their 
characteristic mmuteness of depicaon, he is also a victim of lus own sharply 
draivn minor detail, and there is a suggestion of woodenness m most of the 
works ascribed to him He is sometimes identified as “The Master ofFle- 
maUc,” or agam as “The Master of Mcrodc,” and there is considerable doubt 
about the attributed pictures It is not he but his pupil Roger van der Weyden 
who introduces a fresh note 

The Por/wit of a Lady in the Mellon collection marks a distinctive acluevc- 
incnt >vithin Flemish painstaking portraiture Here is masterly planning of 
the larger areas in relation to the frame There is a generalized harmony and 
a sweet linear grace While there are not many things m van der Weyden’s 
work, or m surviving Flemish pamting, that approach the feliatous harmony 
of this portrait, the quality is implicit if less marked m a number of the 
artist’s other composmons notably The Madoixm and Chid m the Huntuigton 
collection, and the Portrait ofPhlip the Good m the Antiverp Museum Even 
m a larger religious composition, the Cntajixtoii m the Johnson collection, 
one finds the same fresh enspness and rhythmic grace One notes too that 
the background is washed clean of all those supplementary details so much 
insisted upon by Jan van Eyd^ 

Van der Weydens advance is graphically illustrated m two versions of 
The Deposition from the Cross The later one, m the Brussels Museum, is 
simphfied, rendered coherent, and, as a painter would say, generally pulled 
together, as compared ivith an early, more detailed rendering It is mstructiv e 
to note how the background vistas — so beloved by most Flemish painters of 
the time, and so destructive of the formal structure, of focus — arc suppressed, 
how the nimuox of the costumes are veded, to what extent detail disappears 
It IS an object lesson m the way of a master who picks up the valuable knowl- 
edge uncovered by his assoaates, butmtegrates it to his owti vision and selects 
from It to his own ends 
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\nsta at: the b-ick, ill sticccct! in pulling nwi) the gaze tine earlier or later 
painters want concentrated upon the middle-ground figures It is a picture 
full of a great number of things cxtraordiinrily well punted, but its very 
virtues disperse its compositional unity It is rather m his portraits that Jan 
van ck is happiest There is, however, in a private collection at Liverpool, a 
somewhat damaged Our Lady and C/«W which seems exceptionally beautiful 
m arrangement as well as detail 

Robert Campm is sometimes bradcctcd witli die van Eycks, Jus con- 
temporaries, as an initiator of flemish realism He lacked nodung of their 
charactenscic minuteness of dcpicnon, he is also a victim of his own sharply 
drasvn minor detail, and there is a suggestion of woodenness m most of the 
works ascribed to him He is sometimes identified as “The Master of Fle- 
malle,” or again as “The Master of Mcrodc,” and there is considerable doubt 
about the attnbuted pictures It is not he but his pupil Roger van der Weyden 
who introduces a fresh note 

The Portrait of a Lady m the Mellon collection marks a distinctive aclueve- 
inent within flemish painstaking portraiture Here is masterly planning of 
the larger areas m relation to the frame There is a generalized harmony and 
a sweet linear grace While dierc are not many things in van dec Weyden's 
work, or m surviving Flemish pamting, that approach the felicitous harmony 
of this portrait, the quabty is implicit if less marked m a number of the 
artist’s other compositions notably The Madonna and Child m the Huntington 
collection, and the Portrait of Phihp the Good m the Antwerp Museum Even 
m 3 larger rchgious composiaon, die Cnicj/iviPii m the Johnson collection, 
one finds the same fresh crupness and chythrmc grace One notes too that 
the background is ^vashed dean of all those supplementary details so much 
insisted upon byjau van Eyck 

Van der Weyden’s advance is graphically illustrated m tw o versions of 
The Deposition from the Cross The later one, m the Brussels Museum, is 
simplified, rendered coherent, and, as a painter would say, generally pulled 
together, as compared >vith an early, more detailed rendenng It is instructive 
to note how the background vistas — so beloved by most Flemish painters of 
the time, and so destructive of the formal structure, of focus — arc suppressed 
how the nunutiJc of the costumes are veiled, to what extent detaJ disappears 
It is an object lesson in the way of a master who picks up the valuable knowl- 
edge uncovered by his associates, but mt^ptes it to his own vision and selects 
from it to his own ends 
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Msta at the back, all succeed in pulling nway the gaze tint earlier or liter 
painters want concentrated upon the middle-ground figures It is i picture 
full of a great number of things extraordinarily \\ell pimted, but iD> very 
virtues disperse its compositional umty It is ratlicr in his portraits diat Jan 
van Ey ck is happiest There is, however, m a private collection at Liverpool, a 
somewhat damaged Oiir Latly tmd Child which seems exceptionally beautiful 
m arrangement as well as detail 

Robert Campin is sometimes bracketed with the van Eycks, lus con- 
teniporanes, as an initiator of Flemish realism He lacked nothing of their 
characteristic mmutencss of depiction, he is also a victim of his own sharply 
draivn minor detad, and there is a suggestion of woodenness m most of the 
works asenbed to him He is somctinies identified as "The Master of Fle- 
malle,” or again as "The Master of Merode,” and there is considerable doubt 
about the attributed pictures It is not he but Kis pupil Roger van dcr Weyden 
who introduces a fresh note 

The Portrait of a Lady m the Mellon collection marks a distinctive adueve- 
ment ivithin Flemish painstaking portraiture Here is masterly planning of 
the larger areas in relation to the frame There is a generalized harmony and 
a sweet linear grace Whde there ate not many things in van dcr Weyden's 
work, or in suniving Flemish painting that approach the feliatous Iiarmony 
of this portrait, the quality is impliat if less marked in a number of the 
artist’s other compositions notably The Madonna and Child m the Huntington 
collection, and the Portrait of Philip the Good m the Antwerp Museum Even 
m a larger religious composmon, the Cnicifi\wn in the Johnson collection, 
one finds the same fresh enspness and rhythmic grace One notes too that 
the background is washed clean of all those supplementary details so mudi 
insisted upon by Jan van Eyck 

Van der Weyden's advance is graphically illustrated in two versions of 
The Deposition from the Cross The later one, m the Brussels Museum, is 
simplified, rendered coherent, and, as a painter would say , generally pulled 
together, as compared ivith an carl} , more detailed rendering It is mstructn c 
to note how the background vistas — 50 beloved by most Ficnush painters of 
die amc, and so destructive of die formal structure, of focus — arc suppressed 
how the mniuna: of the costumes are veiled, to what extent detail disappears 
It IS an object lesson m the w ay of a master who picks up the valuable knowl- 
edge uncovered by his associates, but integrates it to his own vision and selects 
from It to his own ends 




Roger van der Weyden: DeposiMnJtDm the Crfss \Comtesy BnisseU AfiiJoiw) 


A new way of art has been bom wid> the van Eycks and is thus beautiful!) 
enlarged and refined witliin a guartcr-century by van der Weyden. The half- 
dozen painters who arc their contemporaries or fbllowen repeat, in general, 
their achievcmcnC, sometimes slavishly, occasionally wth distinctive \'ana- 
dons. There is in Handen an unusual tradition of what Sir Martin Conway 
terms “systematic borro\^’ing.” Duk Bouts fails to suppress detail — is too 
often a victim of die current naturalism — and his figures arc likely to be 
angular or attitudinized, but the gallery-goer now and again stumbles upon 
a bit of painting of lus that greatly rewards close study. 

Petrus C^jnsois. ta his ticgpc yiemtes ii likely to lose, his peotagfioitet amon g 
accessories; but there arc portraits from Iiis Iiand whidi have simple grace 
and a smooth elegance. He is more than usually, too, a builder of inner pic- 
torial structure. It has been suggested that both van der Wcj'dcn and Petnw 
chrisms gamed, in this matter of compositional sohdic)’, by conucts with 
Italian painring. Certainly some broadening influence has entered by the 
time of Hugo s'an der Goes, a generation later. But it is his contemporary 


Roger van der Weyden Portrait of a LaJy 
Mflftm Gaffery of Art, tFmfun^fon, DC 
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Ham Mcmling Legend of St Urstih Arnval at Cologne Reliquary painting 
Hospital of S( John, Bruges {C(w<r(«y Communal Ihfuseum, 


lus religious pictures — as in tlic /ImnmciatioH in the Lehman collection. 

Favourite among his works is the senes of six reliquary panels illustrating 
the life of St Ursula, at the Hospital of St John m Bruges, given, legend says, 
by the artist because the nuns had nursed him back to health after he had 
crept to the hospital doors as a wounded soldier The panels adorn a casket 
The artist has tendered them as illiistrations that might as gracefully adorn 
the pages of a contemporary manuscript of the Lives of tlie Saints The ships, 
the castles and catlicdrals and city gates (those of Cologne and Basle), and 
the Virgins and uclcommg committees arc portrayed wth a fine balance of 
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realistic truth and compositional effectiveness They are superb simply as 
illustrations 

The first cycle of Flemish pamtmg closes with Gerard David, a follower 
of Memling who brought Dutch seriousness and plaadity to his rehgious 
picturing Bruges has now dccimed as a commercial centre, and artists are 
congregating m other ones There is, however, a definite contmuity of spirit 
and method from the van Ejeks through van der Weyden and Mending to 
this last artist of the line The Mystic Marriage of St Catherine in the National 
Gallery, London, or the Judgment of Cambyscs at Bruges, svdl mdicatc how 
closely David adhered to the original mmutely naturahstic method, how 
close IS the spirit of his art to that of the fourtccnih-century illuminators 

Antwerp succeeds Bruges as the centre of Flemish art endeavour, and when 
there u a rebirth m the sixteenth century, the typical Flemish realism has been 
further modified by Itahan influences The actual materials, as seen m arclu- 
teciural backgrounds, have been up to this time Gothic (as have been also the 
decorative picture-frames, with tracencs that often encroached upon the pic- 
ture field), but now the round arch and the dassic moulding creep in There 
1$ a corresponding change in the concepuon of the picture as examples by 
Quentin Matsys and Mabiuc (otherwise Jan Gossaert) instantly testify, or 
others by Joos van Clcvc and Adnan Iscnbrandt 

As so often when national traditions arc crossed, die result is 111 general 
destructive of conviction and disuncuon And paintings enough from Matsys’s 
hand, marked by the tmdmonal Flemish accuracy and homely truth, seem 
only to dissipate tliosc quahtics in a pseudo-Italian grandeur But an occa- 
sional portrait hkc the Old Man, too impeccably crafesmanhke to be Itahan, 
too strong and vital to be dircaly denved from fiftccnth-ccntury Flemish 
tradioon, proves Mastys's mastery when he is not too receptive to the alien 
currents of fashion More Italian is the Mary Magdalen of the Antwerp 
Museum, or the Laying in the Tomb of ihc same gallery His larger composi- 
tions fail to rcconalc the old minuteness with the new and ampler intention 
He seems, from their evidence, to have got from the South an alien formula 
rather than an apphcablc inspiration 

Mabuse likewise adopted a great deal of Italian manner without uiidcr- 
standmg the true Renaissance spine, and hu Southern sojourn, in the tram of 
Duke Philip of Burgundy , failed to bring warmtli to lus radier cold draughts- 
manship and frozen composmon — perhaps because he studied cspccully the 
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but wcidcntallj tbw Flcniings a«d Gcrniaiis djd «iost to establish the form 
In particular Joaclum Patmir, a contemporary of Matsys and Mabuse, and 
like them a member of the Antwerp school, detached, as rt were, the topo- 
graphical composition from the cluttering figore^oups, and glorified land- 
scape on Its own account 

It iviU be remenibered what a long step Hubert van Eyck had taken, m 
The Marys ct t)ie Sepiddire and in his miniatures, diat he had already given dig- 
mty and hfelikeness to the open-air backgrounds Throughout the foUotving 
century die landscape vista or backdrop holds its place m Flemish pamtmg, at 
the same time it is more slowly creeping into Itahan, Spanish, and German 
pamtmg But Patmir’s are the earhest “natural scenes” commonly accounted 
masterly andwideK treasured on gallery walls They have a distmctive clear 
colourmgandaluuunousatinosphcre — andaltogedacradiarmthathasbrought 
them a \cr) special foUosvmg of connoisseurs m recent years 
In sonic of Patititr’s landscapes there is a fanciful treatment of cliffs and 



Jerome Bosch; Thf CarJeti </ EJe». Art Jnsiitiile, Chicago 
[Photo, courtesy J. B. Neumaim] 


in parts, than the best of Bosch’s. They have, besides, sensitive finish, even a 
seductive fluency. 

In some of his canvases there is a nightmare of confusion; also a great many 
creatures of an unnatural and invented sort known seldom outside the 
troubled realms of dream. But nothing could be more sober and reposeful 
than certain of the religious illustrations. Yet again a serious Adoration or a 


Christ Carrying the Cross svill be peopled, off at the sides, with humorous 
rustics; or attention -will be taken from the protagonists by the argument of 
pjjQ tniitor characters, satirically treated. Bosch s paintings were enormously 
popular not only at home but as far away as Madrid and Lisbon. Subse- 
ouently he was forgotten, and one may read a good half of the art histories 
on librat)' shelves and not encounter hih name. 

If Bosch ran off into hallucinarions and artistic disorder at times, a greater 
rnastcr came, wth a similar genius for pictorial organiradon, and took some- 
qP the satire, the sly or lusty humour, and the fancy, without the gr<>- 
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Peter Brueghel A Dnk Day [Courtesy Kunsthisronuhes Museum, Vienna] 


icsquencss and the diablcnes Peter Brueghel He was bom about 1525, and 
like Bosch was a Hollander He spent most of his working life in Anttverp 
and Brussels Like the truest Fleiiungs he was first of all a painter of the time 
and for tlie people They liked seeing themselves portrayed, gauchenes, 
foibles and all, and they enjoyed his swt and his homely morahzing But 
longs and courtiers appreciated his canvases too Rudolph H became so 
enamoured of them that he offered the weight of an) of the artist’s pictures 
in gold The Vienna Museum therefore has fifteen of them to dus day 
Truly Flemish too is Brueghel s bent £br story-telling m pictures, tvith 3 
great deal of mmute dctaiL In other tvords he is an illustrator But it is il- 
lustration with a difference ^ For he is a visual constructor of surpassing im- 
agination and skill He transforms his anecdotal, hterary, and documentar) 
materials mto superh piaonal ordicstranons So much was added, mdecd 
that Abraham Ortchus was led to remark “Brueghel painted many things 
that the pamten cannot paint 
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tcsqucncss and the diablcncs Peter Brueghel He was bom about 1525, and 
like Bosch was 3 Hollander He spent most of his working hfe m Antwerp 
and Brussels Like the truest Flemings he was first of all a painter of the time 
and for the people They liked seeing themselves portrayed, gauchcncs, 
foibles, and all, and they enjoyed his wit and his homely morahang But 
ibrrgs ancf ctrcmscire' rfpprvnaretf Act actfvscs few /?cftA?i'pik ff bccsinc w 
enamoured of them that he offered the waght of any of the artist’s pictures 
in gold The Vienna Museum therefore has fifteen of them to this day 
Truly Flemish too is Brueghel’s bent for story-tclhng m pictures, with a 
great deal of minute detail In other words he is an illustrator But it is il- 
lustration with a difference ^ For he is a visual constructor of surpassing im- 
agmadon and skill He transforms his anecdotal, hterary, and documentary 
materials into superb pictorial orchestrations So much was added, indeed, 
that Abraham Ortehus was led to remark “Brueghel pamted many things 
diat the paxnten cannot paint ” 
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Jerome Bosch Tlif Prodiga! Son \Coiirt(sy Boytnans Ahiseiiin RotterJam] 


“distortion” wth amazingly sensitive exactitude, the amusmg with the sub- 
lime Until recently he has been numbered foremost among the wilful bad 
boys of art, and generally dismissed by audiontics wth a Ime — ^“too bad he 
wasn’t serious ” Perhaps his greatest daim upon our attention hes m his 
mastery of formal organiTadon — ^which has been a dung neglected, m its 
larger implications, throughout the history of Flemish art Suddenly, m this 
one artist’s work, there is a return of depth and design, of solid structure and 
weighted order Few pamtmgs are more compact, more securely mterrelated 
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Tctcr Brueglicl The Httti Shtphtri 
[Ccuucsy John C Johtism /Iff ColUeiton, PlnlaJclphia] 


purely aesthetic values has been adequate, tlic observer's faculties will have 
leaped to intuitive pleasure in the siiccr plastic values of tlic picture, for seldom 
arc abstract elements of volume and plane, chiaroscuro and texture, more 
cunningly adjusted for visual rhythm and melodious movement 
Let the student of pictorial structure study well the compositional function 
of each of the three trees, as linear elements and as accenting three successive 
planes m recession (not missing the fact that each vertical has its correspond- 
mg horizontal line across the canvas at its base), the way m which a diagonal 
line mtersects the horizontal at the foot of the far tree, the corresponding 
diagonal formed by the bird on the branch the wolf, and the shepherd's 
staff, reinforced by the darkened furrow, and finally the weight relationship 
between the figure and the distant copses, with the harmonious complex of 
Imcs mterconnecting them Brueghel s work is filled with this sort of or- 
ganizational rhythm and counterpoint marvellous to the art student, and for 
the rest of us appealing and melodiously saasfymg 
If here a single figure dominates die canvas, other pictures — ^like The 
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Peter Brueghel The Htrtd Shepherd 
[Courtesy John C Johnson Art Collection, Pinladelplud] 


purely Tsthcac values has been adequate, ilic observer’s faculties will iiavc 
leaped to intuitive pleasure in the sheer plastic values of the picture, for seldom 
arc abstract elements of volume and plane, chiaroscuro and texture, more 
cunnmgly adjusted for visual rhythm and melodious movement 
Let the student of pictorial structure study wcU the compositional function 
of each of the three trees, as linear dements and as accentmg three successive 
planes m recession (pot missmg tAc fict that each vcraca/ has its corresponef- 
mg horizontal line across the canvas at its base), the way in which a diagonal 
line mtersects the horizontal at the foot of the far tree, the corresponding 
diagonal formed by the bird on the branch, the wolf, and the shepherd's 
staff, reinforced by the darkened furrow, and finally the weight relationslup 
between the figure and the distant copses, widi die harmonious complex of 
lines inteiconnectmg them Brucgjicl’s work is filled with this sort of or- 
ganizational rhythm and counterpoint marvellous to the art student, and for 
the rest of us appealing and melodiously satisfymg 

If here a single figure dominates the canvas, other pictures — like The 
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Peter Dnicgliel The Adoraltoii of the Knigs [Coiirlay Nutiona! CaVtry, Londoii] 



'rite Typtcal Flemish Art 

termed the Modem Age He wiU grace better a chapter not concerned first 
wth the humble if acute vision of Hubert van Eyck, and laudatory of the 
peasant witticisms, honest landscapes, and uncourtly grandeur of Brueghel 
If m the end one has said nothing of Flemish sculpture, it is because there 
Im been httle with distmctive character or more than mediocre quaht) since 
the late Gothic age nothmg but the products of eclecticism, chiefly of trawl- 
ers to Italy Architecture is m the same case, except that the Gothic impulse 
contmued in the fifteenth century and even m the sixteenth, and a few monu- 
ments were added then to the treasury of medieval buildmg Such were the 
City Halls at Brussels and Ghent, and, less successful because ovcr-omamentedi 
at Louvain, But what comes to one’s mind at mention of “Flemish art” is ^ 
t)^ofpamtmg, bom m the hteral cxacmess of the van Ejeks, flowenngm 
the harmomous and appealmg Madonnas of Dirk Bouts and Roger van dcr 
Weyden, and endmg m the composiaons, symphonic and yet earthy m » 
speaal way, of Bosch and Bm^hel 
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Gotliic Siimvals aiiiJ Reformation Deoelofincnts 
The Art of Germany 


I T IS sud that when a Flemish painter visited Venice toward the end of the 
fifteenth centut) , and demonstrated die accuracy of delineation possible 
to the oil-paintmg medium as employed in the North Giovanm Bellini, 
then the foremost master m the Icahan aty, disguucd himself as a gentleman 
and sat to the vuitor for his portrait. Thus the Venetian learned by observa- 
tion the secrets of the FlcimsK method He was paraculatly pleased because 
after that he was enabled to make human c)cs look more natural. 

When Albert Durcr of Germany went to Venice in JSo6, the elderly 
Bclhni observed that another Northern school excelled m a different detail 
of naturalism. He had nc\cr seen hair rendeted with the exactitude and deli- 
cacy evident m the works of the Numbcfg roaster Durcr having with native 
graaousness begged that he be permitted to co-operate with the Venetian 
artists Belhiu asked outright for the spcnal brush he used m the pamtmg of 
hairs Durcr was constrained to take up his common brushes and demonstrate 
then and there that it was the mastery of the hand and not the instrument that 
made possible die effect ‘ I woiddn’t have beheved it if I hadn’t seen it ’ 
commented Bcllim — and he painted mote believable hairs the test of his life, 
and gamed something else too for his followers Giorgione and Tioan 
To complete the tnangle, one may note that Durer spent a considerable 
term m Antwerp, absorbmg more of those influences whici had already been 
felt m Cologne and Ulm and other German centres Thus is made clear the 
mtemattonaltsm of art at this time The bncf hour of German mastery occurs 
when this mterchange of knowledge and impulse among the Christian na- 
tions of Europe IS beginning The Flemmgs have perfected the new miniature 
realism Venice is givmg fresh release to the spint of the Itahan Renaissance. 
«s$ 
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Tnptveh b) an iinknowTi pamtcr, Cologne schc>ol WaUtaf-Richarlz Museum, 
Cologne (P/tofe, eourtesyj B Netjnwmi] 


centred in France, Germany \vas carLer the home of the Goths, and earned 
on the style after French medievalism had given way to the siren spint of 
die South 

The German aties were medieval m diaracter, and the German pamter 
w-as just another craftsman, not the honoured celebnty that the Flemish 
artist had become, or the Venetian It is &om Outer 's journals that the clearest 
hght IS cast on the condiaons of the time Many arc his references to the 
higher position he is accorded when away Irom his native land. “Here I am 
somebody,” he exclaims m Vemce, “while at home I am counted a parasite ” 
But back he goes tohis osvn commumty. and his accustomed work, his ejes 
opened to new vistas, but vnthout foolish notions that Gennan art must be 
Italianized 

Agam, he records the details of a tnp to Flanders He has w orked hard on 
his engravmgs, and his ivife has hawked die prints from stalls at the fairs, for 
which he has recuved a few corns But m die Low Countnes he finds himself 
feted and honoured. He is astonished at the lavishness both of die banquet 
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View of Ulm wtli ihe Mmstcr Chtircli illustrating persisting Gothic aspect 
[Photo, (ourtesy Ccnnon RailroaJs Inf ma/ioii Office] 


fetters just at the moment when German craftsmanship came to full flower 
For a moment, the freedom to thmk the freedom to crmcize was attamed, 
and the creative release came Then too quickly the Reformation was ac- 
complished and other prohibitions settled upon the artist 

As for the German lay\d u is smphat m this art particularly the forests 
and the Rhmeland The curiously broken landscapes the winding nvers the 
hilltop castles but above all the forests Gothic art had always retamed some- 
ihmg of the forest spirit Durer cames that on "When he discovers nature as 
an aid to art as its new source — as the Flemings had so suddenly discovered 
their fields and flowers tod trees, as the Jtalians had haltmgly discovered theirs 
— ^he puts mto his pictures the actual crags and castles and woodland trees 
But the forest is m his picturing m a deeper sense Its upnght Ime its dark 
and shade its restless mmor movement, all have a counterpart m his mcfliod 
and conception 
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View of Ulm, %\ith the Mitutcr Church illustrating persisting Gothic aspe« 
[Phn (ourtesy CrrmjM RailrovJs Inf mui n OJfiee] 


fetters, just at the moment whai German craftsmanslup came to full flower 
For a moment, the freedom to thmk, the freedom to criticize, was attained, 
and the creative release came Tlicn too quickly the Reformation %\as ac- 
complished and other prohibitions sealed upon the artist 

Ks ?or Reiman it is impliat m 6iis an pataciilaAy file forests 
and die Rhineland The cunously broken bndscapes, the wmduig nvers the 
hilltop casdes, but above all theforcsts Gothicart had always retamed some- 
thing of the forest spint Durcr carncs that on When he discovers nature as 
an aid to art, as its new source — as the Ficmmgs liad so suddenly discovered 
their fields and flowers tod trees, as the Italians had haltmgly discovered theirs 
— he puts mto Ills pictures die actual crags and casdes and woodland trees 
But the forest is m his picturmg m a deeper sense Its upnght Ime its dark 
and shade, its resdess mmor movement, all have a counterpart m his method 
and conception 
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View of Ulm, wth the Mmstcf Cimrcit. illiuttannp pertjump Gothic aspect 
[Plicl'f, Ci'urlfsy C<TjfiJrt RatltMJs Ojficr] 


fcitcn, just at the moment when Gennan craftsmanship came to full flower. 
For a moment, the freedom to think, the freedom to critiarc, was attained, 
and the creative release came. Then too quickly the Reformation was ac- 
complished and otlier prohibitions settled upon the artist. 

As for die German {ancl, it is implicit m tins art. particularly die forests 
and the Rhmcland. The curiously broken bndscapes, die winding rivers, the 
hilltop casdes; but above all, the forests. Goduc art had always retained some- 
thing of die forest spint. Durcr carries that on. When he discovers nature as 
an aid to art, as its new source— as the Flemings had so suddenly discovered 
their fields and flowers and trees, as the Italuiis had lialtingly discovered theirs 
— he puts into hb pictures the actual crags and casdes and woodland trees. 
But die forest b in his picturing in a deeper sense Its upright hnc, its dark 
and shade, its restless minor movement, all have a counterpart m his mediod 
and conception. 
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Uumanmn attd Natmitsm 

at patient truth of the one, and a breath of the lafgcr nnaginmg 

and humanmn of the other On the one Intnd there „ the Northern minutcB 
and complcraty, though the German seldom loses hnmelf n. the minutr 
wvvas I e van Eycks, and seldom takes refuge m portraying faaaJcimos* 
1 les and aberrations as did later Flemish pamters On the otheThand there is 
a eertam large digmty of the South, and an emphasis on human sigmCcance 
How much more generalized is the German humanism than the Flemish 
annoimcc y any one of Cranach's naively charming Venuses, so con- 
ident of their loveliness and so rhythmicaUy synthesized One mvolimtanl) 
remcmh«s with distaste Jan van EyA's AJam end E, e and Mabuse's lai- 
sureessM imitations of the Itahan things-which turn out nakeds, notnuto 
IS urer, nevertheless, who typifies the broad curiosity and the senous 
mmanism of this amazmg generation of Northern artists He masteo all 
at can be learned about the graphic arts m his own land Then he traiels 
observe wntes, and philosophizes His hand lags m cunning, drags behaid 
lus mteUcct, when he pamts But his prints are a sensmvc indts to a Itiiml 
^ous an^d erudite, almost encyelopidie Hu art is deep, senous, studied 
se^ed “l f P'noeely by hu abihty to set out so much of ob- 

served hfe and of learning clearly and with technical brilliance, yet indi 
profuse detad Agam one remembers the Gothic cathedral with lO mam Imn 
coming clear out of mulnplex columns and an intncatc pattern of brag 
omamciit ^ 

That Durer was mmutely concerned with rocks and nvers, with pip and 
ogs an loncs, with faces and bodies and umgs and annour, appean cpn- 
prints and portraits and otxasional religious paintingJ hoU 
cir place in the ver^ front of the realistic advance now going fonvard m 
all ^ ^ Gcniian love of nature, as such, is the most genuine of 

nearsighted, the Italian likelj to be saentific-of crone, 
h T eu ’ ' “■ P“*™m of the Tcntonic tcinpcramcnc 

Tlic No d '"“ 7 ”'' " "'“nan-u die measure of all thim?. 
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Christ in the Garileii by an unknown artist Lower Rliine school about 1500 
[CourtesY J In C Johns n Art Collection Philadelphia] 


Pamtuig IS not by nature a medium agreeable to the Gothic ideal The fail- 
ure of the Germans to score heavily m that art is perhaps thus cxplamcd 
Their black-and-white arts, particularly those dcalmg basically with hne, 
transcend their painting Before 1500 such painting as Germany had — shat- 
mg the nusnomer primitive” with Sienese and other early schools — was 
secondary to architecture and wood-carving The piaurc was often enougli 
merely an incidental panel m some large altarpicce whicli gave chief prom- 
mence to sculpture And the painter was a subordinate worker 
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Christ in the Garden, b\ an unknown artist. Lower Rlune school, about isoo 
[Courtesy John G Johnson Art CoHeetion, Plitladelphio] 


Painting is not b) nature a medium agreeable to the Godiic ideal The fail- 
ure of the Germans to score heavily m that art is perhaps thus Kcplamcd 
Their black-and-white arts, particularly those dealing basically svith Ime, 
transcend their painting Before 1500 such painting as Germany had — shar- 
mg the misnomer “pnmitive” svidi Sienese and other early schools — ^vas 
secondar) to architecture and wood-carvmg The picture was often enough 
mcrcl) an mcidental panel m some large alnrpiece whicli gave chief prom- 
inence to sculpture And the painter was a subordinate worker. 
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Master of die Life of Mary 77 ie y^miimoatiort Alte Pinaloihel, Munich 
cciirtesy Gentian Railrcads Injaniiahoti 0^ce\ 


suggesting the teachings of St Pranas Where other pnmitivc artists — ^in 
Spam particularly, but also to a degree m France — had insisted upon, nay, 
gloned m, the wounds and sufFcrmgs of Jesus, urging men to sclf-scourgmg, 
these early Germans emphasize His lovingness and the harmony of man's 
life when devoted to Hun The pictures arc like the Sienese, colourful and 
sensuously appealing 

It IS not these quahties, however, that are mentioned in the earhest report 
of the school that has come down to us The Bimburg Chromcle of 1380 
says “There was m Cologne at this time a famous pamter named Wilhelm 
whose like could not be found m all the land He portrayed men so cunnmgly 
It seemed they were alive ” 

But Wilhelm of Cologne, praised thus in his own time for his realism is 
only midway between Byzantme formalism and die commg free style, that 
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IS, if the attnbution of the MaJoitna of ilie Beaii-Fhii er is to stand. Of another 
Cologne master more is kno\vn, for he hved to 1451 Stephan Lochner. His 
works have less of the simple linear hatmomes and uninvolved backgrounds 
The panel is filled with a number ofennehmg thmgs Bucitis v.orth while 
to note how the type-face has persisted, m this Virgin who has about her a 
dewy punty and a gentle grace How much of mcrcased naturalness came 
m the next generation may be guessed from the figures b) die Master of the 
Bartholomxus Altar, m a panel from his major known work- The bodies 
have even begun to thro\% visible shadows’ 

There is a picture b) the Master of the Upper Rhine which seems to sum 
up the service of the mjstics m turning men’s minds from the sufferings of 
the world. It is entitled The GarJeti ofParadtse, and it depicts naively all those 
gracious things which he \\ ho gives himself to God ^vill enjoy in the after- 
hfe Here are birds and trees flowen and fruits, a spring of fresh water, 
musical instruments and books — ^and the company of very anstocrano- 
lookmg saints 

The dcvoaorul quieosnc, and even joyous aspect is less evident m the 
works of other carl j German schoob although there is a gentle beauty about 
the pictures by Conrad Witz, who worked in Konstanz during the second 
quarter of the fifteenth century, and apparently a studied avoidance of the 
distressing episodes and dctaib of the pious legends be illustrated. There were 
centres in Northern Germany, and even in Switzerland and Tirol, m Augs- 
burg, where the activity was to lead on to die emergence of the Holbeins, 
and m Colmar, which gave to Germany a truly great traditional figure 
Martm Schongauci He was noted m his own time (he died m 1491) as the 
leading German pamter and as an innovator 

Schongauer’s paneb retam 3 good deal of pmmnvc formalism they arc 
suffly posed and the draughtsmanship is heavy, but they reach forward to 
detailed depiction and there is an occasional landscape background or mdi- 
vidually charactenzed face The suffrr thmgs are perhaps the best, for he 
seems to make decorattve capital out of the rigid Imcs and the mathemadcally 
disposed figures But it was m his engravings that Schongaucr was most the 
master More than any other artist he hfred the medium to the estate of an 
mdependent art, established the cngraTCT above the anonymity that had been 
lus, and left a mode and a technique of a^iaving ready for Durer’s hand. He 
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Conrad Witz The Ammnaation Gennamc Museum, Niiniberg 
[Phcio courtesy German Railroads Information Office] 


What beauty is,” Diirer wrote, I do not know, but it depends upon 
**^y things ” Therefore, he continues, the artist must inquire widely, so 
he will have “a mind well stored ” The beautiful figure he makes, then, 
not to be called wholly his o^vn it is partly “acquired and learnt ” Never- 
theless “the secret feeling of the heart” also is manifested m the image, and 
thus a new thing, not m nature but created, is brought mto the world 
One might easily read into Durer’s words a statement of lesthetics very 
similar to the most modem credo The insistence ucon the indr>n»,,j i 
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h,s cul} exponent ,n booU.II,mr,«„g .|o„b,Icss con,,. .red to d.rcc. 1 ... 

::?rer,';e5;;":r'- r... j: 

Wandenng through Gcr,.,an)-and o..ce pcrhnpt as far asvay as Venice- 
™g the nett four jears, the jonth stored up iniprcssions of people places 
ud dungs a, id gamed that avider outlook on Idi wh.eh tli! iL, La/, n 
c designed for He retumed home to Nurnherg to marry a ne.ghblir’s 
aughtcr Her handsome dost rj and his ouai mdustry secured him a modestly 
prosperous position in tl.e eommuiuty Hu exceptional mtelleetual endou 

Ss nnm "•’‘'r 'ho ladmg figure. 

In thu first produetnc penod at Nurnherg he worked m a spint obviously 
"Pircd b) Imgenng medicaal ideals and tradmons The marvcUouslv 
igotous prait, The Tmr Hamm 11 of l/.e Apacalyfie, dated 1498, immediatels^ 
proclaims its more Northern and Gothic chataeter ashen placed beside pnnts 
iiijrto after the artist's Italian sojourn, such as the Mary m (he Temple 
The one is filled asith vital movement, aaith iipavard dnac, is, for all its 
ooiiipact composinou and clear moMvaaon, almost nervousl) animated The 
other has gained roundness Slmphficatioii, and repose Perhaps the earher 
manner as as the better for the putposc Durcr had then to illustrate ui popular 
pnnts the Chnstlan testaments and legendty, for a medievally pious audience 
<'« h,s sympathies aacre on the Rcfonnist side, although he avas never 
openly acalous in Luther's cause, is mdicared m one of the cngravmgs of the 
poealypse senes, the Pope and Cardmals appearmg among the wicked 
It vvas m 1505 that Durcr went to Venice A plague was then distressmg 
umberg and artists were hard put to it to secure work. Havmg horrovved 
money for the tnp, he vvas gratified to find hunself honoured m the Itahan 
etty, not only by the large German colony there, but by the Venetian aristoc- 
moy The Doge and the city fathers offered him an official post if he would 
ecome a permanent resident But after a year and a half he returned to 
umberg Although he is m general wary of aincism, he records m his 
lary that the Venenan pamten “spend their nmc mosdy m smeme and 
"'Jrnig ' Of the elderly Belhm, however, he writes affecuonatcly, and 
Wm naive pleasure at his own success “Giovanm Belhm praised my vvork 
,1! nuMes He wishes to own one of my pamunes even’ 

nugh he pay for it He is an excellent man " 

Back m Germany, he earned on as before, pamtmg when he felt he could 
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Diirer: Self-Pi’r/ratf Ahe Munich 

[Photo, courtesy Gcnnon RatlrcaJs hijonnalion O^ce] 

afford it, keeping the pot boiling b)- the making of pnnts. The Italian in- 
fluences v. ere absorbed, changingalittlchis way of statement, perhaps broad- 
ening his sense of composition. But he seems nc\CT to have been tempted to 
go over uncritically to the Italian fuhion— ^ the Flemings of this period, 
Matsys and Mabuse, sserc doing, and as the Germans after the Reformation 
were destined to do. Just how much it meant for German art at this moment 
to have a leader who had gained an uisigbt into Italian methods and ideals, 
yet resisted any national surrender to the Southern st^’le, is impossible to 
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Durcr Portrait if Hierpti^miis Hol-sehiiher Slate Miifenni Berlin 
[Photo courtesy Cerman Railnails Informati 11 O^ce] 


'stiniatc It IS something of a miracle that Germany could already know so 
^uch of the Renaissance splendour, yet develop armtically along her own 
Wes during the half-century before serious art is cut olf 
The larger spirit is evident again and again m Durer s journal Wiien he 
oumeys to the Low Countries, he finds friends and inspiration among the 
ftists there, praises sincerely, and exchanges knowledge Of Patmir he 


672 A Competatt Patnter 

cliaractcnsacally notes "Master Joachim, that good landscape-painter, asked 
me to his wedding and showed me all honour. I saw t^vo fine plays there ” 
And he speaks reverently of “the great master, van dcr Weyden ” 

Most revealing and unusual is the cntliusiasm he shows over examples of 
Aztec or Mayan art which had bcai brought overseas to Antsverp from nev. ly 
discovered America "Never,” lie exclaims, “have I seen tiungs \\ Inch pleased 
me so much Besides their art, I was surprised at die subtle ingcnmty of the 
people of those strange lands ” Tlius lie added another to die impressions 
with which he had stored his mind, not hcing put off by the strangeness of 
objects that are known to seem repellent to some museum curators even to- 
day It was the odier face of tins idea of open-minded inquit) that led, no 
doubt, to Durer’s readiness to give everything possible to other artists, and 
to impart to the people by the art that teaches wlulc it pleases 
Durer died m 1528, and it u fittuig diat so great a countryman as Luther 
should have svritten an epitaph filled swdi something of die same spmt of 
well-wishmg and generosity "Christ gave him grace, and has removed him 
happdy from among the present tempests, and maylup from worse ones to 
come that he who was worthy to know only the best nught not be sub- 
jected to the wont ” 

Of Durcr’s paumng it may be said only that he could do a faithful portrait 
well, widi Flemish truth to die model, with more than Flemish lameness and 
synthesis, but without inspiranon The best ones are those not too far from 
drawing Such is the head of Hieronymus Holzschuhcr, or die half length 
portrait of the artist’s father, or the St Jerome The rehgious pictures arc 
likely to be a bit wooden in feeling ivith curious reversions to over-use of 
line Many historians list The Worship of the Trinity and The Adoration of the 
Kings among world masterpieces, but it would seem better to fall back 
upon tbe smaller paintings, or better, upon die engravings, which constitute 
a treasure nowhere equalled m linear art 
If one seeks m Durer ’s paintings likeness to the art of other nations, the 
portraits wnll be found to approximate those of the later Flemish realists, 
while dicce ate eUcwhetc aHiiuues -with die Italun paintings not of Giorgione 
and Titian but of Mantegna and SignoreUi That he expended painstaking 
care on his pictures, m the Flemish way, is indicated bj the inscnpnon on a 
celebrated altar-panel done for the chapel of the German Exchange in Venice 
“Albert Durer executed this work m 1506, m a period of five months " 

That Durer’s prints, &csh from the presses, should have been hawked from 
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Durer Melancholy Engraving [Courtesy F<^ Art Museum Harvard Umversity] 


3 stall at the Numberg or the Irankfort Fatr, as a poor mail’s art gives os 
pause today, when every shghtest thing from his hand is treasured by con- 
noisseurs Because the artist was a master die pnnt takes on a larger digmty 
even a splendour not before granted to the cngravmg There is true magnifi 
cence m The Four Horsemen or The Battle of the Angels 
Whether the medium is woodcut block, or engraved copperplate, there is 
an effect of nchness not before achieved m black-and-white The brilliancy 
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of an ongmalpnntofthehttlc ui/ft Vcromcas Veil, or the Ruler, Death, 

and Devil, or St Jerome in Hts Cell, or The Angel Stilling the Wind is un- 
precedented, and nothing less than marvellous The technique of it Durcr 
was to pass on to a group of “Little Masten,” destined to leave to later 
generations a treasure of miniature prints But none agam equalled his achicve- 
ment of grandeur with dehcac), of intense vigour with a jewcl-like sparkle 

Perhaps with Durer the prints were a side line, secondary to what he con- 
sidered his important work of painting Thej were necessary to do because 
a large edition paid immediate and continuing returns Certain!) the brilliance 
of his techmque wras built up for cheapness Before his time it had been 
customary to use the w oodcuc pnnt for outlines and then to colour ov er Jt, 
by hand or stencil Durer actually did awa) with colourmg and obtained as 
rich and sparkling an effect by the manipulation of black hncs onl) 

Lucas Cranach, bom a year later than Durer, is more significant as a 
pamter, and a less important master — though soil a master— of cngravnng 
Of all the German artuts he was nearest to a pure painter, and most individual 
m style Little is knowni of his early life. l.ater he is everyihing that Durer is 
not he clings to certain pnnucivisms, he is joyously pagan m his apprehension 
of the beauty of the nude, he is a court pamter (to the Elector Frederick the 
Wise) He hved m Wittenberg, Luther’s aty, and before his death at eight) 
one he had been many things beside artist pharmacist and ambassador, book- 
seller and burgomaster 

Some people affect to see an element of humour in all Cranach’s nudes, 
and mdeed there is a permess about his ladies that faintly amuses But there 
IS SO much of sheer rhythmic lovehness, of sensuous charm and plastic co- 
herence, that today — when the attenuation of figure, which used to be 
termed “distortion ’’ is recognized as necessary to the particular plasoc effect 
mtended — his pictures are agam given promment place on gallery walls, with 
devoted pilgrims always before them. 

Without approachmg the Italian way oftegardmg the nude — at this tunc 
considerably erotic — Cranach’s work suggesB aa attitude \ cry different from 
Durer’s so much so that the two artiscs mav be taken to illustrate the two 
extremes psychologically, withm the German innocent dehghc in hfc 
Durer, despite his open mmdedoess, 1$ selficonsaous where nakedness u 
concerned There is a Ime m his diary recording that w hen a near-nude girl 
appeared m a pageant at Antw crp he looked long and hard, bemg as he took 
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Eves eotd Ihmses 



Cramcli Tliejuif^menl cj Pans [Cauntsy City Att Mmrum, St Leuis] 


poiQS to cxpliin, an interested painter In contrast with Durer's scIfWon- 
saousness and rather ponderous senousnest. u the frank delight of Cranacli. 
and his presentation of the bod} tn its mote melodious and decorative 
aspects 

There is nothmg quite hkc his Escs and Vcnuscs in the whole range of 
Wettetn art. That E\‘e and the pagan goddess arc showTi so alike as to be 
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Cnuiach Adam and Eve (Cc iirtcsy AtUwerp Musaim] 


^distinguishable without the labels— or a hint of serpent or apple with die 
one, a Cupid with the other — does not sit well with those who want rehgious 
picturing to be piously instructive Nevertheless just as paintings the yeiiiis 
Frankfort, the Eve of the USlzi the Adam and Eve at Antwerp, and the 
F'chhj of the Louvre are so seducavc and appealing, m a naive, other-worldly 
"'^y, that this sometime neglected artist seems likely to come mto mcreased 
rather than lessened favour He is not a ‘ large’ painter — there is something 
oramped about his style — but he has a charm of his own 
There are portraits from Cranach’s hand that retain somedung of pnmi- 
rive conventionalization even while indicatmg close study of Flemish metic- 
*dous realism Thc> have too a dehcacf and freshness that is an ongmal 
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mnovaaon a special sore of linear prcascncss that be seen later in Hol- 

bein’s works Cranach’s larger pictures done for rchgious purposes seem to 
this observer less successful, unless a picture of Paradise must be considered 
tpso facto rehgious His wood-cngravings, how ever, repay stud j , ev en though 
the) are considerablj less brilliant than Durcr’s 
Two otlicr painters escaped almost coniplctelj the hnear incubus from 
which Purer never freed himself Mathias Gruucssald and Hans Baldung 
It IS Grunew aid who, more than anj other German, approaches the spaaous- 
ness of Icahan paintmg He uses lighl-and-shadc composition effectiselj , al- 
most melodramatically His major surviving work, tlie Isenheim altarpiecc 
now m the museum at Colmar, merges on the theatrical in the strained posing 
of the figures But the Cn/ciJi\ioti is, composinonallj, an cvtraordinanl} 
sound accomplishment, and its colouniig is expert and ncli 
The subject-matter is set forth with unexampled and unlbrgcttable vivid- 
ness and intensity ofemoaoru It is unpreit), is even insistendj tcmblc But 
there are those xvho feel that it transcends distressing reahtj , emerging m the 
realm of sublime fragedj Unfortunately there is almost nothing else by 
Grunexvald surviving, though some attributed pieces have rugged strength 
and expert finish- Nor u there more than a scrap of information about the 
painter’s life only the fact of his having lived at Mamz, saddened and lonely 
because the victim of an unhappy marmgc 

Hans Baldung nev er matured into mastery of those speaal gifts of spacious- 
ness, drama, and emotional intensity evidenced by Grunewald He is more 
akin to Cranach m a certain ingenuous departure from realism When he 
essays a portrait, however, he is hardly less imcroscopically accurate than the 
van Eycks He had a favounte colour, green, and his name appears as often 
as not in the form of Hans Baldung Gncii But colour is his least happy ac- 
complishment He was, in his feeling for the disposing of figures in space, 
and m mastery of the brush, a bom painter His best-hnowu work, the altar- 
scncs at Freiburg im Ereisgau is alone sufitcient to raise him to the first rank 
of German painters 

For a very long time Hans Hoibcm the Younger has been listed as the 
second artut of Germany , coming after Durcr alone To the Iiteralist, Holbein 
IS the most accomphshed German painter and perhaps the world s greatest 
portraitist Recaitl) he has declined somewhat ui popularity, owing to die 
rather mechanical nature of his composinon and icclmique He is tlic most 
hmitcd in range of all the artiso rccendyr accounted vs odd masters He is 
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Baldung CnieiJiMoii Altar pamting in the catlicdral Freiburg im Breisgau 
[Photo courtes) Cenmn Rmiroads Infoniiati n O^re] 


^o\vn almost exclusively for portraits In them he is undramaac, wholly 
unimaginative Yet ^\ltllm his elected spcaalty, m spite of his ngid, limita- 
tions, he IS unmatched 

Holbem the Younger was bom in 1497 at Augsburg His father was an 
artist of no small ability, but without the son’s talent for naturahsm and his 
pohshed nicdiod Times were hard for the artist family m Augsburg, and 
as a youth tlie son went to S\viizcrland He made illustrations for book puh- 
Inhers m Basle, returned briefly to Germany, then settled 111 Basic From 
illustratmg engraving, and craftsworfc he graduated into easel pamting. 



A Succes^ul PcTtraitht 



Holbein' Double Portrait, Sir Thomas GoJsaloe and His Son John State Gallery, 
Dresden [Photo, eoiirtesy German Railroads Injonnahon Offee] 


spedalmng in portraiture. His fcw religious pictures, of which the once 
estecme4 Meyer Madonna is most notable, are hard and academic, and over- 
detailed. 

■limes bemg troublous m Switzerland as well as in Germany, Holbein sn eat 
to England. He earned a letter of introducdon from Erasmus, whom he had 
painted in Basle, to Sir Thomas More, then a favourite of Henry VIH and 
powerful at die En glish court Holbein was successful in giving his Bridsh 
sittcn the sort of natural and attractively coloured likenesses they wanted; 
and so, after finding Sivitzerland again disturbed by the controversies over 
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Holbein’ Porlriiit of Dirk Dark. Detail Collection Jules S Z?iif/ie, AVit> York 
[Pliolo, fciirlcsy Diii’mi Drollirrs] 

religion, and the air not healthful for so partisan a Protestant as he had bc- 
come, he moved permanently to England. By I53- Henry VIII had made 
him court pamter, and had given him a studio in tlie palace of Whitehall 
Nvitli ample means forahs’ing. He died in London in i543»3^’orId-rcno%\'ned 
^tist in his chosen field. 

As a painter Holbem is at his best in simplest portraiture. There his cx- 
trcmcly sensitive draughtsmanship shows to ads’antage. His besetting sin is 
\ over-labouring of detail, so that— considered as art organisms— many of his 
portraits arc improved when acccssoncs m background and comcn are 
‘»vcrcd. Occasionally he concentrated the interest, Ia)'ing out the field in 
masses of dark and hght. and suppressing detail except in head and 
h^ds. There the shading and lining arc niar\*cIloiisly dchcatc and exact 
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Alimature Ptrfccitons 



Hans Maler Poriratt [Courtesy MeiropoUtan Museum of Art] 


Holbein’s claim to atcennon is as a realist with a miniatunst’s technique 
He could vath pen oi brush outline a nose or a cheeh sath masterly ex- 
pressiveness He worked up the hairs wth a crow-<juill pen rather than a 
brash. Ic rrughe almoyc be sad thrC fo the end he worked as a drawing- 
master rather than as essentially a painter This gemus for microscopic truth 
appealed to upper Snash circles and Holbein has left to later generations a 
record of Henrj VUI and his favountes and officers which is of great histone 
and human mterest. One knows jnst how the Archbishop of Canterburj 
looked, or the Astronomer Royal or the ting's falconer There are likenesses. 
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Bartholomarus Briiyn Portratl if GertruJ Vcss IVallraf-Richarl:: Miisaon, Cvto^ue 
[Photo, courtesy Ginnan Railroads Iiiformalion Office] 


^00. of most of the ladies whom Henry VIII mamcd or mcrelj had a mmd 
to marry One who refused— possibly wth the oft-quoted line, “I should be 
aehghtcd if I had two heads”— was the $ixtccn-> ear-old Duchess of Milan 
simple and dignified portrait 1$ now in the National Gallery, London 
There is an anecdote tliat neatly sums up Holbein’s master) and its limits 
called at the studio of another famous painter, who proved to be away 
Holbein tamed long enough to paint a flv on the surface of a piaure which 
«ood on an easel The otlier artist when he returned tned to wave the fly 
*"■ 3 ), then to brush it off When he saw what it rcalK was, and the cxacti- 
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tude of Its rendering, he knew Uiat none other than Holbem could have been 
the visitor 

There were painters m Germany during Holbein’s service abroad, and 
during the decades after. But lus dight is symbolic Christoph Ambcrgcr, 
also of Augsburg, earned on the tradioon of German realistic portraiture, 
with only a htde less of mastery, in the second half of the sixteenth century 
Bartholomxus Bruyn of Cologne also was a very accomplished portraitist, 
somewhat influenced by the Flemish painters Mention ma) be made, too, 
of Hans Malcr, bom m Ulm but long resident m Tirol He painted portraits 
attractively combining naturalism with a postcresque simplification After the 
mid-century the Protestant hostihty or indifTercncc to art is fully felt There 
is not another internationally known painter until the neo-classjast Mengs, 
of the eighteenth century, who elects to hve m Italy and Spam 
After the triumph of the Reformers, indeed, jt is the more stolid arts that 
flounsh particularly sculpture m wood But naturalism has long since in- 
jured the sculptural art. The best in Germany occurs where the medieval 
tradition persists By 1600 the baroque spint has pushed up from Italy, al- 
though Its worst excesses occur after 1750 when the appearance of fliglu ” 
actually attempted m sculpture What had m Durer’s ome seemed the true, 
sober German spint, had then been dissipated, and up to the nventieth cen- 
tury there is to be only a rather weak reflecnon of successive developments 
£tom foreign centres — in general, all within the march of realism 
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OLLAND affords the first example of a national art truly democratic 
-L escaped from priestly, kuigly, and amtocratic domuiation, and for die 
Partisan of democracy the result is deplorable For the Dutch exhibit, aside 
rom the works of one genius, is the mostprosaic, unexanng, and earthbound 
^ the annals of gready celebrated art The Lght of Rembrandt’s surpassing 
genius gives splendour to this national display, in the early seventeenth cen- 
and afterwards there is the exquisite but pale glow of Vermeer’s artistry 
11 the others together — there are very many of these Dutch painters, as be- 
ts democracy — emit only a dull, routme, and almost neghgible hght 
Ever since we first encountered “avihrcd” soaety, back in Sumena m the 
*nirty-fifth century b C , art has been the apanage of a top class, the possession 
^nally of royalty or the higher pnesthood Always the elect have patronized 
artist and controlled his product In Babylonia it was the emperors, in 
%ypt the pnests In Greece for a brief season it was the free nobles In Rome 
'vhen the first great repubhe was bora, before the advent of the emperors, it 
the patnaans and mihtary victors Then again there was an immense 
penod when church rulers and royalt) vied with each other to control hfc 
^d art, or church and court merged, as often happened, so that the artist 
served an emperor-pope or a cardmal-pnncc 
hi Spain at this very time of Holland’s emergence as a nation, all art serves 
niagnificent court at Madrid or the churchmen and grandees in lesser 
*^*165 In Vemcc and Flanders the rich merchants and traders have pushed for- 
^rd as socially significant, and as patrons, but m the one case the pictures arc 
obviously painted for palaces, as attestations of grandeur, m the other they 
snll cither church decorations or portraits of the well-to-do, with only 
occasional hint of tavern scene or household hfc They begin to be filled 
68 , 
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Petnocratic Art 


It IS true, with fairuliar detail, of flower and field, of cloth texture and homely 
facial expression, but these common things arc fitted into pleasure pictures 
for the nch or show pieces for the rchgious shrines Flanders, indeed, is soil 
a Burgimdian ropl doniam, and very Catholic In Germany too, despite the 
creation of a popular art of prints, beautifully practised by Durer, the larger 
arts ate soil for the old patron-cUsscs Cranach is a court painter, and Holbein, 
last of the great Germans, goes over to the smglc w ork of immortaliang the 
features of longs and aristocrats 

It is only when die story of Holland is reached that the fisherman and the 
humble housewife, the tvindmiU and the cow — yes, the turnip and the beer- 
mug — seriously sit for their portraits The Flemish realism of method, per- 
fected when Holland and Flanders were soaally and pohdcally one, is here 
joined tvith that other realism that bnngs art down to the lower levels of hv- 
mg for Its choice of subject-matter The painting reminds man of his own 
houses and fields instead of heaven and legendary saints, flatters the doaor 
and the captam of the guard and the bulb^rower mstead of king and duchess 

Holland freed heroically of king and overlord, freed of the influence of 
the Roman Church jealously assertive of the common atizen’s rights, thus 
democraciaes art Bourgeois taste demands its new types of pamting The 
burgher patron svants himself immortalized, or his surroundings (though he 
wants too the courtly extravagance in picture^rames, the nch encrustation 
and the gilt) Painters respond, m hordes 

But democracy is not a success for the artist Paintings are overproduced and 
are soon underpriced. A canvas will hardly sell for the pnee of a day’s meals 
Dealers appear, to buy pictures low and await the chance to sell high The 
patrons too are fickle, more fickle even than kings and churchmen had been. 

A painter who has enjoyed a period of acclamauon and popularity may be 
cast aside, if fashions change or he dares an unfanuhar manner Hals is thrown 
on chanty toward the end and dies a pauper Rembrandt is sold up for debt, 
hves out his life in neglect, and is buned not as a recognized amst but as 
an obscure and beggarly Ghetto character Jan Steen runs a pub to eke out a 
livmg, and dc Hooch tums man-servant Nevertheless these unfortunate 
artists create the style or mode that the new public wants An art is bom, and 
with It a netv way of hvmg for the amst This is of course, the hegimung 
of the story of the artist m the modem capitalist state just as it is the begin- 
ning of die scventeendi-eighteendi-mnctecndi-century picturesque and genre 
pamting 
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Ucnibraiidt transcends liis tunes He nses above all die restrictions put on 
li'm, at first by popiilanty, then by cramping poverty and neglect He creates 
a body of art that constitutes mnc>cenths of the entire Dutch significant 
achievement He is the art of Holland, for the rest of the world He stands for 
a national achievement more smgly than does an artist m any other major 
country (Spam has Velazquez and Goya m addition to El Greco ) But the 
others create the local, typical Dutch thing And theirs, the first democratic 
gallery of art, is the Icvellest and dullest of alL 

Before Rembrandt is Hals alone, a rcahst widely acclauncd as a world 
*^tcr withm the memory of us all, but recendy eased out of the top hst, 
With Munllo and del Sarto and Guido Rem Before Hals’s time the Holland- 
ers had generally trooped off to Flanders when they felt the call of art, or 
later had practised at home a pale imitation of Itahan “grand style,” or natural 
picturmg m the classic manner And after Rembrandt, even while he works, 
except for his own contnbuuon, the level is that of rounne filhng of demand, 
an extraordinary output of uninspired portrayals of common surroundings, 
endless “view,” pictures of cows m meadows, boats on the canals, ruddy 
girls and self-satisfied grocers, household mteriors and family incidents, tav- 
erns and dnnkmg Some names are remembered for happy hghting effects 
accomplished or for tnfics of homely sentiment recorded ter Borch and de 
Hooch — and Vermeer lifts the mode to beautifully arranged and exquisitely 
finished, if over-photographic transenpoon, while landscape is at last cleared 
of man’s presence and rendered natural, by van Goyen and Ruisdael and 
Hobbema 

When the Hollanders defied the foreign kings, while their blood-brothers 
m Flanders bent the knee, a new chapter of pohucal history was opened. A 
small people by heroic struggle and superb sclf-rchancc fought its way to in- 
dependence and then to commeraal supremacy The aozens freed them- 
selves from paying taxes to resident or absentee monarchs or pnvilcgcd 
pnnccs and regents They opened the way to a free and extensive foreign 
^dc They destroyed the last vesnges of control of the consaence from 
Rome 

The revolt started in 1567, a declaration ofmdepcndencc is dated 1579, the 
v\ars dragged on until 1609, and recogmaon of the Dutch Repubhc was not 
fully granted until 1648, at the Peace of Westphaha Thus Hals (i 580-1666) 
b^gan painting before figbtmg had ceased, and earned on into the most 
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sctded and prosperous era of national life, while Rembrandt, bom in 1606. 
hardl^j' knew die time of war at all If the nationalist critics arc right, the era 
just foUo%ving the attainment of independence, liard upon heroic deeds and 
gnomic and tcmtonal expansion, sliould have produced great art, rcflecnng 
heroism, aspiration, and spiritual advance But tliere is little sign of anvthing 
of the sort in the Dutch galleries 

Some observers feel diat the Reformation was a backward step, removing 
men from refreshment at spiritual sources and that it is Protestantism that 
renden routine Dutch art $0 imtenahstic and dull Certainly the Protestant 
states have failed to produce any large art expression, and none at aU that re- 
flects a new spintual consaousness— there is no Protestant art that nvals the 
a o c, or for that matter, die Buddhist, Mohammedan, or Taoist — but 
Cathohe art since the Reforiiunon has been equally uncreativc and imcxat- 
mg. even more supcrfciil and tasteless We nu> therefore have to fall back 
upon the face that art all over Europe becomes comparative!) uncreativc and 
impotent, m Cathohe and Protestant countnes alike, when the third estate is 
gao wg p ow cr, when the upper crust of the boutgeoisic, the money-makers 
are becoming the patrons The few geniuses are outside the lines of national 
developments, of traditional styles and schools 
In any case the decay of faith u not to be overlooked as a factor For thir- 
teen centuries the great body of European art had been religious, whether 
in painting or illumination, sculpture or enamel, architecture or minor craft 
The cathedrals arc matched by the paintings of Giotto and Michelangelo and 
Greco The artist had been a man of faith, sharing a common conviction 
and an inner fire with the men he worked for Now the conviction was gone 
on both sides The amst, m escaping Rome, had lost his inighuest mcennve. 

No artist since Rembrandt (who alone m his tune clung to rehgious themes) 
has found a spinnial reason for his picturing, to take the place of naive Chris- 
tian devotion. 

The cry was that art henceforward would serve man instead of God 
Heroes would be glorified instead of saints A peaceful earth would interest 
citizens more than a hypothetical heaven. But art apparently paid a staggering 
pnee for this freedom, this descent from God-worship to man regard. 

Berhaps the answer is that the painters of Holland simply were not great 
enough. They were enabled to portray but not to glonfy their own people 
and their own country The collective portrait is mtcrestmg and pleasing, just 
as the homely ways of this self-respecting dean-hvmg people arc interesting 
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and pleasing But one looks at the gallcrj of paintings as oncwouldatapho- 
tographic record of equally attractive landscapes and persons It is homy, 
intimate, appealing But it is prosy, unexciting, colourless 
A country’s physical aspects to a certain degree shape its art This painting 
without eminence {the nation, inadcntally has no sculpture, and no onginal 
architecture until the twentieth century) is perhaps m accord with the horizon- 
huggmg landscape, the level dikes, and the ramy chmate The character of 
the thnfcy burghers and frugal housewives, too, is m the clean and tidy pic- 
tures, m the neat craftsmanship and undramatic documentation A transcript 
of Holland, perfectly hteral or slightly sentimentalized — but nowhere dram- 
atized or lifted 

Of course this exact imaging of familiar things, of cow-strewn fields and 
sails agamst cloudy skies, of an old woman combing a child’s hair, or of a 
pair of topers, was a novelty, and therefore sometliing to marvel at m its o'vn 
day But it faded mto an exhibition of craftsmanship and a bondage to one 
small comer of nature as the outward eye records it Hembrandt alone brings 
to It the two elements that may lift any content to the realm of great art the 
subjective “second sight" which enables die artist to perceive more diau 
common folks m (or beneath) the object, and the understanding of plastic 
organization 

Back m those days before the separation of Holland and Flanders, when 
the Low Countnes constituted a smgle pohdcal unit, n had been a custom for 
art students from Haarlem and Leiden and Uttcdit to go to Bruges, and later 
to Brussels and Antwerp, for training, and then to practise One went where 
masters already were where buyers came While Flanders was stxU Gothic 
m spirit, although establishing the methods of the new secular realism, several 
of the most talented artists had emigrated from the Dutch anes, most no- 
tably Dirk Bouts and Albert van Ouwater Hiey are to be followed later by 
that strange gemus Jerome Bosch, by Gerard David and Mabuse, and finally 
by the great master Peter Brueghel Because they spent their working years 
m the Heimsh cities diey all ^re treated by histonaiis (except die Dutch) as 
Flemish painters 

But to indicate that Holland was not without an art life of its own, one may 
rnennon Geectgen, lot Smt Jans (known also as Gecrtgen van Haarlem), who 
stayed at home and gave importance to the school of Haarlem He left more 
dian a dozen pictures which show him to have departed a little from the 
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of statement He broadened the techmque of the 
Countner art and n even, ™th eauttons retervatiom, mentioned ,7, 

SenTiT^rPT''^^,''' ” “*‘“'^“0 when he first saw Geert- 

wcmb ” G "Ho was a pamter before he left his mother’s 

althoiivb ^‘•'’anced landscape parntma- 

one of ie vert -atnnty-he died at twenty-eight-h= might have been 
among the Hollar "«““oo was wide upon Gerard David 

and u ^ ”°™ots who went to practise m Flanders, upon Jan Mostaert 
the sdiMl of "*'8'''*)' '“"’Of tnnt who close the story of 

found 1 J “ ™oh They contnbuted competent picmrcs that are 

oday on the walls of leading museums 

tHe fmt ntub7"f " '"‘'h ‘ ^"So'*’tool>tsz avas 

for h7 n “ ^ P“P'' “ *0 better Wvn, less 

fame to’’^'“®'l “* engraver second m abihty and 

main He met the master of Numberg when both were visit- 

B Antwerp m ijai, and Durer gave him prmts and drew a portrait of 
lunt •’f His copper engtavmg is bnl- 

fcreath oCd 1 ““ German’s it suggests m faa a 

touched 7*““““oedanty and freedom His prmts mark the highest point 

Ah P"'‘’‘®'=mbrandtian art m Holland ^ 

t tlus time one encounter a real wave of Italiamzabon flo%ving over the 

PoiLr'l?™'? 8“""” =te unim- 

did th ’ they mutated the Southern manner more successfully than 

bve Some of thor nudes even arc behevaWe and attrac- 

Pamf mtcrcstmg as an individual, however, and as a symbol, is the 
Phsh ^ Dutch call Antoon Moor van Dashorst. He is that accom- 

^\hn^ PWtTMtist whom wc met m Spam under the name Antomo Moro 
trainJT "S^and was Sir Anthony More He had been bom Dutch, and 
he Scoorcl of Haarlem, then went to Handers, then to Ital\ 

Po^*^ I ^ j Emperor Charles V. progressed m turn to Spam.’ 

gal, and England, and became court pamter to Phihp II at Madrid He 
^ returned to Brussels under patronage of ibe notonous Duke of Alva 
cutm methods of the Inquisition mto the Low Countnes, prose-^ 

g the campaigns known as the Spanish Terror 
j oor s career affords a sidehghc on die mterconnexion of the courts of 
*^ope at the time, and the dismbuoon of both the uorks and influence of 
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such masten and near-masten as Titian. Holbein, Velazquez, and MunlJo. 
There will follow other great figures in the paths of royal art: Rubens and 
Van Dyck. But Antoon Moor, like all of those, is outside tlic real story of 
Dutcli art, of the republican spmt and the burgher painting. The book of his 
portraits, however fascinating hutoncally, is an international galler)' of kings, 
qu^s dukes, and knights, of the Tudors and Habsburgs, and of Alva him- 
self— all hateful to tile Hollanders. 

^ns Hals signahzcs the transition from court portraiture to dtizen por- 
^ to parents who lud been and were later to be residents 
ot Haarlem, but who were temporarily driven by tlie war to Anrsverp. he 
car ) cw of Holland $ troubled ibmincs, at fint hand. But as painter he 
r c m ^ c wave of oric enthusiasm and icifiaasfaction that came with 
\nmu t oug fot final vinor^' and inslepcndence. His direct method, flatter- 
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ing “splash,” and freedom from inspirational flights fitted him perfectly to 
serve the new citizen masters 

His wcU-advertiscd habits of Opphng. which got him up for v\ifc-bcatmg, 
■would hardly claim attention if it were not for a correspondmg gusto and 
expansiveness, not to say recklessness, evident in his method of painting. 
Some say he could not paint without bcuig near-drunk. One might add as 
the moral of the tale, however, that Hals never escaped a ccrtaui coarseness of 
statement His work is characterized by extraordmary dash and bravura, con- 
sidcnng tliat he rctamed tlic true Low Country camcra-rcahsm as a base But 
there Ins emmcncc ended 

He was well esteemed by his fellow-atizciis, and well patronized It may 
have been personal weakness rather tliaii pubhc apathy that put him mto 
bankruptcy and, at the end, permitted him to die a ward of chanty. "While 
he prospered, none %vas more popular He spcciahzcd in single portraits and 

corporation pictures ” The corporations were like guilds, but usually 
mditary m cluracter dicy were organized companies of citizens who had 
fought together m the wars against Spain, or they might be united groups 
of hospital-regents or an actual guild ofdocton or drapers 

The military corps m particular entered importantly into the civic and 
social hfc of the day Each one had its club-liousc, and the walls must be 

adorned with pictures which would feed the vanity of die members and the 

officers The corporation or company picture resulted Each member whose 
portrait appeared m the group paid a proportionate share of the cost The 
painter received a stated amount for each head and an additional sum for each 
hand (The hands are, m number, out of propornon to icsthcnc needs m many 
of the examples ) 

Who better for this new soaal art diaii the convivul and flattering Hals’ 

He had the verve, the sense of displa) , and die dicatncal touch Through his 
brushes all the company members in c\cry corporation turn out dashing 
gallants The picture itself is brilliantly alive and contagiousl) spintcd just 
die cro\vmng ornament for a social room It is not to be o\crlookcd that as 
portraiture, too, beyond the tnek of flattenng elegance and dashing brush- 
■"^ork, these canvases arc essentially truthful, with a fleeting expression caught 
and fixed cffbrdcssly 

But the excellences arc within the range of documentary statement and 
technical virtuosit) Of the art in its deeper aspects of cxpressitc organiza- 
tion. Hals IS comparansel) innocent. A ircnch painter once exclaimed “No 
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^ch masters and near-masters as Titian. Holbein, Velazquez, and Miinllo 
There ssill follow otlier great figures nr the paths of rojal art Rubens and 
Van Djclc. But Antoon Moor, hke all of those, is outside die real story of 
Dutdi art, of the repubhean sptm and the burgher pamnng The hook of hu 
portraits, hosvcvcr fascinating histoncaUy . is an mtemaiional gallery of kings, 
queens, dukes, and knights, of the Tudors and Habsburgs, and of Alva him- 
self— all Iiatcful to llic Hollanders 

Frans Hals signaliaes the transition from court portraiture to atizcn por- 
traiture Bom in 1580 to parents who had been and were later to be rcsidoits 
of Haarlem, but who were temporanljr dnven by die war to Antwerp, he 
carl) knew of Holland s troubled fortunes, at first hand. But as painter he 
rode m on the wav c of avnc entliusiasm and scIf-satisfaction that came wntJi 
vnrtual though not final viaozy and independence His dire« method, flatter- 
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mg “splash,” and freedom from inspirational flights fitted him pcrfectl> to 
serve the new citizen masters 

His \\cll-advcrtiscd habits of tipphng, which got him up for wifc-bcatmg, 
^ould hardly claim attention if it were not for a correspondmg gusto and 
cxpansivencss, not to say recklessness, evident in Ins method of pamting 
Some say he could not paint \vithout being near-drunk One nught add as 
tbe moral of the talc, however, that Hals never escaped a ccrtaui coarseness of 
statement His work is cliaractenzcd by extraordmary dash and bravura, con- 
sidcnng tliat he retamed tlie true Low Country camera-realism as a base But 
there lus cmmcncc ended 

He was well esteemed by his fellow-aozcns. and well patronized It may 
have been personal ^\cakncss rather dian public apatliy tliat put him mto 
bankruptcy and, at tlic end, permitted lum to die a ward of clianty While 
he prospered, none ^vas more popular He spcaahzcd in smgic portraits and 
“corporation pictures ” The corporations were like guilds, but usually 
niihtary m character tlicy were organized companies of citizens who had 
fought together m the wars against Spam or they might be united groups 
of hospital-regents or an actual guild of doctors or drapers 

The military corps m particular altered importantl) mto the avic and 
social hfc of tlic day Each one had its club-house, and the walls must be 
adorned with pictures which would feed the vanity of the members— and the 
officers The corporation or company picture resulted Each member whose 
portrait appeared in die group paid a proportionate share of the cost The 
painter received a stated amount Ibr each head and an additional sum for each 
hand (The hands are, m number, out ofpropornon to xsthcnc needs in many 
of the examples ) 

Who better for dus new soaal art diaii the convivial and flattermg Hals? 
He had the verve, the sense of displa) , and die thcamcal toucli Through lus 
bnishcs all die company members m ever) corporation turn out dashmg 
gallants The picture itself is bnlhantly alive and contagiousl) spirited just 
Ac crowTung ornament for a soaal room It is not to be overlooked that as 
portraiture, too, beyond the tnck of flattering elegance and dashmg hrush- 
'vork, th«c canvases arc essentially truthful, with a fleeting expression caught 
and fixed cffbrdcsslj 

But the excellences are wnthin Ac range of documentar)’ statement and 
technical vutuositj Of the art m its deeper aspects of expressive organiza- 
tion Halsiscomparativcl) mnocent A i^ch pamter once exclaimed ‘‘No 
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Hals Regents of the Old Men's Home Detail 
[Coiirtes) Frans Hals Museitm, Haarlem] 


matcnalism, his swaggering vutuosity with the brush, and a strain of sym- 
pathetic humour His is portraiture with a disarming gusto and a dazzling 
spontaneity After the pleasure of the first impression, the observer is con- 
scious of the perfunctory organization, the rather shallow understanding, the 
journalistic shortcutting 

It was during the brief stay m Leiden of those disscnten who are called in 
America the Pilgnm Fathen, that a child •was bom there and given the name 
Rembrandt Harmenszoon van Ibjn, or Rembrandt son of Harmens of the 
Rhine The year was 1606 Harmens was a comfortably prosperous miller 
With four other children Rembrandt was to have been a scholar and accord- 
^gly was sent to the Latm school But having proved by mdirccnon that 
ne was good for nothing except art, he was apprenticed at the age of fifteen 
to an obscure local painter named Swanenburch After three jears he was 
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icnt to Anutmbni to stud) uicli Peter LaMiruii. dtai fjsliiotuhlc Iktsusc he 
could p^u m t!)c nuiuicr of t!ic Italuii clitsieucs, \e inch iud not qiutc giv en 
s\iy before tljc craie for loa! naturaliiin. Since Laitnun Jitmsciflud studied 
ui:h a German in Rome, he doubtless pasc Rembrandt a cunousiy mwfd 
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dose of iiucmationalism. The effect was evidently beneficial, for Rembrandt 
became the only painter of Holland who transcended national hmitations, 
the only Dutchman who is universal. The training was good because it 
broadened the young man’s outlook without setting his feet on the path to 
Italy. It is not known that he ever stepped outside the borders of Holland. 

He began independent practice of his art in Leiden, but after a few years 
decided upon Amsterdam, then a thriving commercial city, as a more favour- 
able field. He was twenty-five years old when he settled there. Within a 
short time he was the city’s leading artist, specializing like his rivals in por- 
traiture. He was already a master of the etching medium. 

In that biography of Rembrandt entitled R. v. R., purporting to be a work 
by the artist’s physician, one Joannis van Loon, but written — with a great 
amount of local colour, collateral history, and incidental philosophy — by 
Hendnk Willem van Loon of our own generation, the author affords a 
picture of the prospenty of Amsterdam at this tune, and of the citizen patrons 
of art. The physician is speaking: 


I had m the meantime seen a great many painungs. Our city was full of them It 
sometimes seemed to me that our town would burst from sheer nches, like a sack 
too heavily loaded with gram Our harbours were more crowded than ever. The 
streets near the Exchange gave one the impression of a continual county-fair Dur- 
ing die morning hours, when the musiaans played on the Dam, one saw as many 
Turks and Germans and Blackamoors and Frenchmen and Bntishers and Swedes, 
2nd even people from far-away India, as one did Dutchmen. . . . 

They [my neighbours] would rcore from the business of storming the gates of 
Heaven and Hell and w'ould turn respectable and they would buy themselves large 
2nd comfortable houses in one of the newly laid out parts of the to^^’n . . and of 
course they must show their neighbours how nch they were (what is the fun m 
having bags and bags and bags of money if no one knows it*) and so they filled 
their houses widi elegant French chairs tliat weighed a ton and widi Spanish chests 
that only a mule could move and with pictures — rows and rows and sail more 
rows of pictures 

As a result, wherever I went, whether my pauent happened to be a simple 
butcher from the Volderstraat or a nch Indian merchant living on the fashionable 
side of the Heerengracht, I found myself surrounded by miles and miles of coloured 
canvases Sonic of them were probably very good and a few of them were im- 
doubtcdly very bad, but most of tliein were of a very decent quality, as the Guild 
of St Luke mauuamed the highest possible standards and no one could hope to 
qualify as a master until he had spent years and years m a very exactmg and \ cry 
difficult apprenticeship 
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tent to Aimtcrilaiii i» itody uitli Pciir LAstnuii tiun fitliioiiahlc iKcatue he 
couU pamt 111 the numier cf ilic luluit cUiticnts Inch had not tjmte p>' 

%v*ay b^ofc die craze for local natucalum Since Latiman Kinitelf lud ttudied 
\nth a German in Rome, he doubtlen gave Rembrandt a cunouvK mixfJ 
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dose of mtemaaonabsm The effect Avas evidently beneficial, for Rembrandt 
became tlic only pamter of Holland who transcended national limitations, 
the only Dutchman who is umversal The trammg was good because it 
broadened the ) oung man’s outlook \vithout setting bis feet on the path to 
Italy It IS not kno^vn that he ever stepped outside the borders of Holland 
He began independent practice of his art m Leiden, but after a few years 
decided upon Amsterdam, then a thnvmg commeraal aty, as a more favour- 
able field He was n\enty-five years old when he settled there Withm a 
short time he was the cit) ‘s leading artist, speaahzmg like his rivals m por- 
traiture He was already a master of the ctchmg medium 
In that biography of Rembrandt entidcd R v R-, purportmg to be a work 
by the artist’s physician, one Joaimis van Loon, but written — wnth a great 
amount of local colour, collateral history, and madental philosophy — by 
Hendnk WiUcm van Loon of our own generation, the author affords a 
picture of the prosperity of Amsterdam at this time, and of the citizen patrons 
of art The physiaan is speaking 

I had in the meanbme seen a great many paintings Our aty was full of them It 
sometimes seemed to me that our torni would burst fiom sheer nches, like a sack 
too heavily loaded with grain Our harbours were more crowded than ever The 
streets near the Exchange gave one the impression of a contmual county -fair Dur- 
ing the morning houn, when the musicians played on the Dam, one saw as many 
Turks and Germans and Blackamoors and Frenchmen and Bnnshers and Swedes, 
and even people from far-aw ay India as one did Dutchmen 
They [my neighbours] would redre from the busmess of storming the gates of 
Heaven and Hell and w ould turn respccuble and they w ould buy themselves large 
JUid comfortable houses m one of the newly laid out parts of the town and of 
course they must show their neighbours how nch they were (what is the fun m 
having bags and bags and bags of money if no one knows it?) and so they filled 
dieir houses with elegant Frendi chairs that weighed a ton and witli Spanish chests 
that only a mule could move and witli pictures — rows and rosvs and still more 
tows of pictures 

As a result, wherever I went, whether my patient liappencd to be a simple 
butcher from the Voldcrstraat or a nch Indian merchant livuig on the f^hionable 
sideofiheHeercngracht I found myself surrounded by miles and miles of coloured 
fmvases Some of them were probably very good and a fe%v of them were un- 
doubtedly very bad but most of them wereofa \cry decent quahty, as the Guild 

of St Luke maintained the highest possible standards and no one could hope to 
qualify as a master until he had spent years and years in a very exacting and serv 
difficult apprenticeship 
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1 e,,. r ,, “‘e .wii, eiiu ms an grew inenagreatnappi 

.s YeUhim Hehadbeen.perhaps.somethingofaploclder.andsoeictraor- 
dmanly wrapped up in thepursuit of his art— at which he woried day and 
night, with a passionate ahsorpnon— that he had faded to acquire the usual 
soci^ ^ces Besida he inai the son of a miller But suddenly he fell in love 
with a beautiful girl of both social ponnoa and moderate wealth. They were 
marned, ^er some stirmishmg with her outraged relattves-shc was throw- 
ing hers^away on a fellow known to be not only an artist, but a low-born 
one at that ' 

Rembrandt adored Sasloa, at least when he was not absorbed m that very 
impormt htismess, paintmg and ctchmg The two young people seem to 
tave td grand times togedier, and some of their joy is reflet ed m the per- 
ts he painted of her Usmg his own earmngs, now large, and her dowry , 
Rembrandt show ered upon her the sorts of finery to which armts' wives are 
not leemtomed. At the same time he indulged hn own taste for art worts 
Id * I by P^nngs of Raphael Giorgtone, 

m wm^ ^ Dutch ^ts s 4 om he aSned 
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exact and promment likenesses of all „d.v.d,aj, would bThmughi 
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Rembrandt. The Ntglu Watch [Courtesy Royal Museum, Amsterdam] 


together m a single group-portrait, and no foolishness about artisdc organiza- 
tion, pattern, emphasis, and all that rot. Rembrandt eight years carher had 
painted a prime picture of the sort for the doctors, jcno^vn as The Anatomy 
Lesson. But now he chose to consider his art problems more important than 
squaring his work with the vanity— or rightful demands, if you will — of his 
customers. He produced a picture that was a masterpiece as a composition, 
a daring arrangement of hght accents in a darkened field, an imposing tour 
^ force m hght-dark maiupulation. But imagine the dismay of certain com- 
pany members at finding their own portraits half-obscured, or small ..p by 
than those of the fellows up front. 

Then and there Rembrandt’s standing as a popular painter was destroyed. 
This finest of all company pictures was defaced, its balance and fullness of 
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effect bidlt .mp«rcd bj tbe ctting of two figures from ouc srde tnd the 
rattmg off of strips st top and bottom The offeuded corporauon had ad 
judged It unfit for the mtended place of honour m the club M. and dins 
I*" anteroom. Even so it retams todaj an 
^ j ectneness It is perhaps as celebrated as any svorh from the 
master s hand. ^ 

rob ^ lexcept for a fess devoted fhends He seems 

to have cared less than mighrhave been expected He found more and more 
consolanon m wor^g passtonately at his two arts, pushing fimher and far- 
° °^^^P<itentiahnes ofpatntmg and etching He had 

me mrt ofhome-bfe. not vnthout its contentments Md its proteenve effect 
pon hn vs ork. One Hendnclcje Stoffels became his hoiisehec^ if not Icgalh 
r},iU care of Titus, the on]) sum\Tng one ofthe /bur 

nerliaTi^'h H^dnclge was Io)-aI to her anist-niastcr and should 

hanlni ^ ' f ' i! '’T^nagcment that postponed the catastrophe of 

M^pt^ for a further term ofjxars-Junng tvht^h Rembrandt produced 

for DioahU "^t his otsti and his collected paintings 

dL“:dr,^rofit“' ^ 

him“He1!,!k ^htt r.;h“‘‘.^'rSto L“ 

mf« »T, 1 1 a « in tnc ijnetto For one moment he re-emerged 

como T'’ " tv^" 8°' = commission for anofcr 

^otanon picture and he painted it with a fine balance ofamslij and por- 

a flirl ^'CIJ ‘cst rank of ssoiks of dlls genre But this success wai 

lib "'“7 “mniiision, came Hcndnckje died Rembrandt seems 

Itb d""b1“' """ “ “ actual phssieal want, al- 

fonlnon f 1 *^ > 1 ,"°;'™'’"' ^or could be feel nnhappj or defeawd 
continuousl) so long as he had his art. 

io”Ti,tffo!los“d ""C “pcciallj remarked vshen be sals hi. 

me H™ fodtl*'” '“T* 'O ■)>' srase He svent on paml- 
portfobo of n mei^ined long smcc in his etching svork. and Im 

fow "" "^r *“ P-'od he panned self- 

diovi-n hnmclf „ p„,„ls cosnimes and endoiwd with almm. amigan. wlf- 
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Rembrandt The Syndics of the Cloth Cnifd \Coiirtisy Royol Afiisumi, Amsierdam] 


confidence But the last things have a notable liunun dignity too He died 
m 1669 Holland had long before forgotten him The parish ofEcials put him 
down on the mortuary records as “a painter on the Roozengracht, opposite 
the doolhof," m order, says Louis A Holman, “that he might not be con- 
founded with some other old man “ 

In the ultimate \ie\v the forgotten old man needed no recompense for 
negica He had kept lus mtegnty It might have pleased him to know that 
tn later ages lus w orks would be considered mcomparably the greatest gifts 
of Holland to the larger world Apparently no artist ei. cr had less mtercst m 
the reaction to his paintings, or more in the process of conceiving and pro- 
duemg them 

Even the sisTficst gLmcc through a gallery of his works mdicates that he 
outdistanced every compeoior m all those branehes espccully charaaensoc 
of the Dutch the inornate forthnght portrait, the corporation picture the 
genre bit, even the landscape He took the current fashionable tlmg in por- 
traiture and landscape and made it more vital than it had been, mjecting 
something of his philosopher’s msight and addmg \'alucs out of his equip- 
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Ranhrmdt’s Portmls 



mail u craeii c pW anut. He cni on -a j . 

to Im fclloin He earned on leliEionj pai„,„„ “'’’"''""'nts m fields closed 
in dm realm He did not hesitate to attemo,^. 

‘^'“'^“““■tjscttf the mood 
In portraimrc — he tunds with Htun Q r* 
the fim ranl-UembramIt added to h. m.t^;“f “ '’"V few other, m 

•'“'T a deep psj- 
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Rembrandt Portrait of a Man 
[Courtesy Metropohtan Museum of Art] 


chological insight His mtcrcst ran to people of character, to faces eloquent 
of philosophic adjustment to hving, particularly those marked by struggle 
and sorrow. The face chiselled by experience— this gave content to the superb 
portraits, the character studies of the persecuted Jews m whose quarter the 
Rembrandts hved, and the sympathetic and penetratmg portraits of the 
attut’s mother and other old women, kmdiy, or gravely quizzical, or bravely 


704 DratnasofLtghtuig 

submusivc Seldom has oum ard truth-the low Coontnes’ basic namralsm 
-been so carefully respected and retained, wtb the addition of character 
revelation, together mth hfrmg of the work into the realm of transcending 
pkstic art 

The means upon which Rembrandt eircepnonall; rehed, m arriving at 
pictures of mteme formal vitahrj, was lightmg Where other masters had 
orchestrated their works wath the full quota of plastic instruments, with 
volumes disposed geometrically m space, with related planes, with tevtures 
andtheinterpla; of colours, he studied especiall, the play between hght and 
dark. He is the foremost master m the mampuladon of chiaroscuro 

In the single heads the high-hghted features stand out almost startlmgly 
from the bed of dark, although as the eye searches the cansas, the shadows 
gradually give back a nch though muted accompaniment of detail The 
golden brossns and yellows and darkened reds arc opulendy varied yet 
blmd^ In die I^ger t^sases the mam compos, non forms a pattern of 
rcUted hghts on the dark ground with half tUununed figures and touclied 
edges of drapery or jewels or waU affording contrapuntal enrichment 

Rembrandts hglinng u artifleul and forced, say some hieraluts But the 
forcing has added measurably to the cxprcssiseness of his cansases They are 
rendered dramal.e^y vivid, they arc thus gisen unity, coherence, and 
einphasi! The thick shadowing is Rembrandt's method of suppressmg the 
detail that appears in nature but is umropottam or deslrucnse m a picmre It 
permits him to stress tlic essential m subject even wlule providing a sensuous 
glow and splaidour 

As draughtsman in line too he u the outstandmg master of Western art 
Hu drawings arc cense, econonucal. nchly eapressisc In dm purest of the 
Imeat arts etclung-w here die Ime a traced with a needle-pomt-hu 
achievcmcnc is unsurpassed 

At twents-cwo he had already prosed lumscifa master of etching A por- 
miit of hu mother dated Idas u one of the ptmts most sought after by col- 
lectors From die "pure etching" method used to acluese dm mile, cw-o and 
one-half indies square, he ss-ent on so catend die boundancs of die an umd 
11 encompassed effects of tonal conmms of matsed hgliti add darks not 
before comideteJ [xmible to die inrdimii iti plates meararej m feet Nor 
lias all) one mice lus time inaidied ui cldiing die imprciuvencis and ilirer 
pictorial bnllianc) and gtMjeur of die /Weed Cadder „a„,eJ 

Isecausc tlic unprtcednued pnee struck ilie popular miaginaauti— <>r The 




Hcinbrandt Christ the SuL ' The Hundred-Guilder Pnnt *’ Etching 

[Courtesy KnoeJler CeUeriei] 


Three Crosses These mark a climax in black-and-white picturing not less 
notable than Durcr’s achievement m engraving or Hokusai’s m brush- 
drawing 

Kembrandt’s mctliod is more mdividualisnc than is usual among the great 
masters He stands apart from his school from the pamters of his own nation 
— whereas Giotto, Tinan, and even Michelangelo fit mto some traceable 
sequence of preparation, culmmation, and dechne within a phase of art 
Rembrandt has no notable follower, as he had no important predecessor 

In tins fact the historians have found reason for a broad generahzauon 
Rembrandt is the first true modem of pamtmg, because he is the earhest 
great individualist From this time on, schools of pamtmg will be feeble, 
comparatively indctermmatc Individual gemus and mdcpcndence from tradi- 
tion will count more A roll-call of the great names of the eighteendi and 
nineteenth centunes supports the thesis Goya Daumier, Cezanne, Blake 
Turner — these arc names outside the dear paths of tradinon and expectation 
Goya alone might be fitted into a national and traditional reason for 
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The Little Dtitchmen 

Retblj;V°° J ■"^pendent of most of *c hstonoj Spamsh 
abforwTn „ ”u P^^nately devoted to bo ert, 

t*he w d "'8'“*' “ 'o-h -tally the 

■><■*■= g-t Irftana Although htde gtven to 

Lstnt \ ^ F-Peattve But m general 

to approaeh to pamung was excepnonally personal and to solunom svere 


temn^ ” ” Ra-ibrandr. and those svho are to con- 

en^porarres, are sometimes called die "lartle Dutchmen " It u not only that 
to ^e„B are small as compared wid. toe of die one master, but that 
to« , The hterally htde 

^cLm b “f '^“8' “•* ''‘=8““" “■* J-g’ The htde 

a svmd™!!*”” >" ‘■S’’"'' mt'nors, photographically detailed, of 

ofTmto “ 8">' > “"=1 The h«le uicdents 

wntmg of a letter, the music lesson, cooking dinner 
conmail° “""t appeared in senous art before On the 

r“e«r W r^ U ^“““’g "gatit and again 

«re fo de^ f for to own sake and md. such loLg 

“Pttahaed Somehosv 

parn^g Itself, the instrument diat had compassed Michelangelo-s fiignes and 

HGrecossymphomes,wasbro„Ehtdow„also.oLtdemethtds,,o^iamre 

pr^es„s,,o petty pnrpo,cThmwa,6enrep,ninng-“scenes from ordi- 

^ P°p;l--d and brought to m own L of perfeaion 

Domil ’’'S'''’ of accomplished and 

p^nto pamters IS b.g out of all propomon. The museums are full of canvases 

to TT » T '’>■ “<* Maes, by ter Boreh and Jau 

,h 81ou It 1 , not necessary, in 

to 1 “r "c “‘■art, to pause over each of 

rtse abT; “ 7u ’“‘’““"’ouse and museum. Some neser 

If Lmtod?”'’''“Vl°”c ^■“‘■“'aa “aes catches something 

on he 8 r®’ '"a aod does not, 

Gabnel “"J' " */ ™'""= ”“'“7 of ter Burch or Vermeer 

Gabnel Metsu. also uafluenced by Rembtot in to early sears went oser 

toadunnenve type of middled genre picmrmE,„uhLccpnunr^to7 



Peter de Hooch 



«cr dc Hooch w:« one of the earhese of the Ltttle Masters of Dutch 
^ or pamtmg His household viesw ivith a fesv svell-placed figures in 
nrnI,T * 'O" °f composition He could handle a subd- 

P “‘cniofnaturalhghtmgiviththebestofhisfelloss-s mteept Vermcer-T 

rom whom he learned somethmg of the tnck of it More ongmal m theme 
"c lus rare garden scenes detailed down to the last leaf on each tree the h.r 

blossom on each bush .“leJast 


Gerard ter Borch, better bora and widely tras elled. arm ed at a mimature 

ab j T'"‘ one of his several visits 

^ toad he met Velarquez, and he doubdess absorbed somedung of the 
^ paniard s techmque of dun-pamt use and of pearl) coloutmg He learned 
o chminate, too. a good many accessones and detaih that Im contemporancs 
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Gtxatd ter Borch 



Ter Borch Boy Hiinin^ Fkes Ahe PirialothcL, Mimich 
[P/ioiOj loUTtesy Gmtum Rjuboads Inforjnatw}} Q/Jire] 


felt constrained to cling to — retained as part of the truth’* of hou^ihold 
naturalism — so that his httlc pictures have an agreeable atmosphere of sunphe- 
ic> and coherent harmon) There is mudi to be enjo) ed m his exquisite 
portraits and genre hits The B«y Fleas is tjpically atmosphenc and 

harmonious and exact. 

Most prolific of the Little Dutchmen, and least likely to be hiinselH or his 
best self, through any comidcrahle run of lus painmigs. Jan Steen is the 
eclectic of the group His tavern scenes have long been favourites, lus Uvcljr 
and crowded illustrations of Iowcr-cIa« liome-hfe arc faithfully instructive 



Vcrniccr Girl RcaJtttg Litter by /i Wmdoti State Callery Dresden 
[Photo courtesy Gertmii Railroads Information Office] 


snd often amusing and he used to be considered the peer of ter Borch and 
Vermeer But it is mcreasuigly recognized that his gifts arc those of a spintcd 
“lustrator He could however imitate successfully some of the things his 
ellows Were doing in fields farther from detailed anecdote telling He is one 
of those who found capitalistic democracy uiikmd to art He suffered hunger 
and went through bankruptc) and toward the end turned his house uito a 
tavern as a means of keeping iluc His work is most unc\en rangmg from 



0 Vermeer of Delft 

exquisite domesbc scenes to mediocre and commonplace depictions of tnnal 
and sensational madent 

It IS Vermeer ofDelft who transcends the others and lifts genre to a region 
of exquisite perfection One of the lost and forgotten painters through 
several generations, he was rediscovered m the mid-mnetcenth centur) , -vs hen 
the devotion of a French scholar brought his contribution to public attention 
and established lum as pamter of many works then asenbed to others His 
reputation has grown steadily until today he stands second to Rembrandt 
alone, as a master among Holland's amsts 

No one has equalled Vermeer’s dehcacy in handling natural hghr He 
commonly places his figures, preferably single, m an enveloping crystal- 
clear atmosphere, softly but palely warm He clears out the clutter of detail 
and accessory that destroys unity of effect m so many Dutch intenors, or 
rather he organizes the canvas into an arrangement of a few detailed units 
against cleared backgrounds In theenditisarrangemcntihatspcUshissucccss 
He is master of arranged surface composmon, expert in adjusting line and 
mass with balance and grace He loves to play with texture as sucli, fixing 
all Its appealing values, whether m a carcssableskin or m clean linen, or glared 
pottery or polished meuls Patterned stulfs, rugs and tablecloths and laces 
exquisitely reproduced, add incidental nehness at just the right point His 
colounng is harmonious, cool, and agreeable But aKva>s the telling over of 
his virtues brings one back to contrived but apparciulj natural lighting 

These many perfections found toda} in Vermeer’s canvases arc, of course, 
fragilcly refined The) run tovsird the precious and the ovcr-cxquisite It is 
not to deny his standing, which u at the very top m one miniature field of 
art, but only to restrain a too cntliusiasoc acceptance, that one points out the 
artist s total lack of tnugtnation, and the exclusion of every thing that vv'iH 
not fit wthin a single formula of rather shallow plasuc composmon 

Obvnously the Dutdi did not want pamting that went deep, in either 
sense as subjccave expression, or as abstract orchestration As regards die 
surface thing wlucli the)' liked, comprehensible at a glance, flattenngl) 
famihar, admirably photographic. Vermeer u the perfect artist Hu expres- 
siveness goes farther than that u inward m that hu own mediod perfeetl) 
represents the clean Dutch wa)-s. the bnght poluhed neatness of the Dutch 
household, the tid)-mmdedncss and thrifty econom) of the Hollanders. 
There « something choice, something sweet and fresh, about each of Ver- 
meer’s too rare canvases, as one mccu them m the museums. A htlle flame 



Vermeer A IVoman Cold 

Collection Joseph IVtdener, Elkms Park, Pennsylvania 

of joy leaps up as one recognizes, on the ove^c^ol^ ded %valls, their delicate 
their discreet touch, their pure atmosphere, 
handscape-pamtmg 2iad been developed m Flanders and Germany, and 
* 0 ) cd with in Italy, and so is not an mvcntion of the Dutch. But they were 
the fint to glorify it, and place it among the foremost popular categories of 
^ Holland secs the fint great school of landscapists, the earhest group of 
artists who dc\'otc themselves exclusively to the out-of-doon scene. 




Riusdad Tl e Je si Ce etery State Gallery Dnsdai 
[PI Ota cot Ttesy Get ta i Ra Iroads 1 for lalton Office] 


•nstrucuve analysis first in the organizational elements the use of line and 
plane of volume and space of light aud dark and of textures to create a 
firmlj locked formal unity ^vlth full and vaned counterplay of maui and 
*^nor rhythms and second m the distilled fcclmg of cold and desolation 
of a tomblikc sadness Most popular and plcasmg of course arc the familiar 
troad landscapes filled with movement but beautifully calm which might 
so often be better called skyscapes so «ttemivc an area is given to hea\en 
^d Its masses of hvmg moving clouds 
Ruisdaels talents were too powerful and too large for the pubhc of his 
He too died m the poorhousc 

There arc puzzlmg and cunous aspects of the art history of Holland of the 


Attractive "Views’ 

w' ’’‘“‘.‘’""i’'"'* '’T'nmcnten and pioneers, some time after the 


j L « pioneers, some time after the 

es made b> Pati,^ and Altdorfer and Brueghel Rembrandt did a fen 

Parfr T““ r CoUecnon at EiLm 

t and the Latidsropfmt/tOWirtm the Gardner Museum 

Eoston, wheh have more vigour and largeness than any by the later Dutel. 

teiT^'n a'"’ “ credited mtl. 

tcaehtng Hembrandt somethmg of etehmg and of landseape compos.non 
ut It IS the group of speciahamg painters somewhat >oimgcr than Hem- 
brandt who consutute the sonmlled Dutch landscape school Albert Cuyp 

M r°‘ u’ Adnan van de Velde, Jan van Go>en, 

Meindert Hobbema, and Jacob van Ruisdael Not one of these but was com- 
p ent to represent an observed interesting landscape trutlifullv and even 
attraaively But Rundael docs a great deal more 

an Go)m had brought to the outdoor scene someclung of the quality 
thetm ' 1 ='ni„Scn.c„t For all 

an ad T e ° “ upon analysis to ha\ c giiiicd by 

a, adjmtmcnt of parts tlut ts artdicial, an augmetitation out of hts reasoned 

meut u^hfr^a >■“ “'■-"”8- 


- JL jj — iv.uisaaci nas me sense ot arrange- 

Sowt ‘ ™ ^ >bat Lfts him above all 


Hobbema, for u, seance, has a good eye for well-balanced bus in nature, 

of ho ^ TT o <l''"“ficd field, and buildings, or a group 

f houses m an isUnd of trees between nver and road But there is this dilfer- 
oim feeh that Hobbema has/W picturesque matenah and faithfully 
Tlbcd them. .. _Lt_ - * 


trausenb^ them, sshereas RuudacI able to create them 
With the latter the niatcnaU arc nature’s and Holbnd’s, but die composi- 
tional garment is Ruisdael’s There « a comnum.cation of felt mood and 
c^ractcr. too The atmosphere of a ^^et $t) and drenched field, or the 

L * a ^ 1 i ” 1^”* ^*^**”’ * sun just settuig, or a \ar'our- 5 oftened 

marshland is delicately con\e)cd 

Unescu m hts worh, oecasionallj attcniptmg mote than he could com- 
pass, changing os cr to a less congenial but faihionable its le towatd the end, 
enncgcct an m "ant, he left nun) unimportant cansascs But there 
8 a sumamtl) large bod> of lupenor pictures, marked b> hu special ampli- 
tude and his atmoiphenc fcimi), baicd on a good graip of ahtrset order, 
to watnm hii rant with the earliest mie masters of the landseape In 77e 
Jeindi Cemeroy. for mstanee, a student may find eaeeptionsi materuls for 
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Frana and the Intcmahcmal Baroque Art 


pi^CE was aismuted and tom with wars m those decades during which 

™ swdiness, emancinatuiK 

rthem art from its medieval fetters, and esiabhshtng reahsm as pamtlns’s 
ormal mode of expression m Europe At the same time Masaccio and his 
nows and foUowets m Florence were initiating the saentific reforms which 
ere to provide a bridge from pnimtivc formahsm to representation m ao- 
oordance with “the modem vision " France, geographically betiveen these 
pioneering and ongmatmg nanons, was then busy lighting, and recuperatine 
tight agam This is the explanation of the centunes of artisnc impotence 
etween the eta of Romanesque and Gothic art and the appearance of the 
rench school m the seventeenth century 

The work done by the French courts and amucs after the Gothic penod 
was not without mflucncc upon the arts The feudal lords were then put 
own, the bourgeome emerged as a power but was reconciled to the most 
ornamental monarchy in Western history, and the machmery was established 
M standardmng the crafts styles mtctnanonally But no great art came out of 
*■^06 m the period 1350-1600 

Those were die greatest centunes ofthepamtmg art m Europe Thefour- 

eendi century belonged to Siena and Giotto, the fifteenth to Florence and 
landers, the sixteenth saw the bncf rise of Germany’s star, and the glorv of 
e Venedan school and of S Greco m Spam The seventeenth too ivill see 
gtmter names than those of France Rembrandt and Rubens, even Velazquez 
Md Van Dyck If one presses, for France, the names of Poussm and Claude 
mam. magmfymg their stature, there B certam to be the rejomder that 
th were lifelong expatriates, and that Lorram was more German than 
oich m aU respects Nevertheless, with them the true French tradi^ 
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Pitta Ascribed to an unknow-n painter of the school of Avignon 
olkctton Helen Clay Frick, Nai York [Photo courtesy Frick Art Reference Library] 


And indeed when France is fairly estabbshed as an ongmatmg nation, the 
keynote of its first gift to the world is courtliness Witness the opera houses 
and ballets and tapestnes as well as Watteau s bonbon-box painting Of 
course there is a counter-current of revived ‘classical ’ art too But artistic 
Prance, up to the Rcvolunon is essentially monarchical, concerned with a 
baroque decorauveness The influence 1$ on the side of an insubstantial 
fashionable courtiers playtime arr 

When a pope made Avignon the official residence of the Holy See aban- 
doning a too disordcrl) and discredited Rome m 1305 he built a palace m the 
Proven^laty and of course >\’aiifed the latest adornments font Among the 
called from Italj to decorate its walls was no less a figure than Siinoiic 
hfaruiu of Siena. Thus was introduced an influence colourful, rhj thime and 
S^ceful France had of course its schools of immatunsts but when a french 




Frcaice taid Flaiders 

be^ diough .t ^-ai k the tmie.ghtee.th cotton before European art 
leade^p fb% ren^ to France I. teill be ettercoed for a tone to t^d a 
cooitlj sort of an that o the least profound and least honest of the Emopean 
intemationJ stjlcs. Onlj m the nineteenth eentuty the nanon’s genius k 
soundlj^d cream elj n otld-mfluencmg Then the French still become fits* 
among Western peoples 

? fence diappeai, from dte stois of art as the Gothte spmt fades, 

and n h^ from onlj m mmor channcli throngh three cenmnes, establishes 
a sort of oniMental leadership n. the era of VcisaHIes court grandeur, and 

trueeteameleadenhrpaftettheResoIunon 


At one moment dunug the Flenush adeance-sometimes counted bs 
French taor^ a French mos ement-Flanders and its art had almost filial 
mro ie lap of Parrn Bnr Phrhp dre Hard) . hmuelf a prmce of ie mre bouse 
« fence. 4' Valou. bavmg become Dube of Burgnnd) and mam-d 
b^ertre of Flanders, turned enem> to bus brotber, tbe French lone, just 
m signs * renaissance for tbe umted nanon a renaissance that 

on } \e a strong Flemish stamp In anj case the Burgundian 
d^contmu,^ ,0 rate Flemish artists to the capital at Dijon Tmin the 
mg warfare** ''Pereas the rest of france ts-as plunged mto d-wastai- 


The start n^c b) the King of France and a third brother die Duhe of 
Bctt), toW a court fostered art ss-as bnrf-lned. Cisil ts-ar, then the de- 
fan at the hands of tbe Enghsh, shattered all stabihi) Andc from tbe school 
ol Durgund) there persutedonl, some snerH efibtr m Proeenee and Tourame, 
vs hem a pmmns-c tradmon sumved. This gas e vs as m a school ofmmiatnm- 
rcahsncportraimre vs hieh is of interest which bar us bttle masters butwbieb 
remains sMthout intenutional significance 
When the countt) n tmls united late ni the fifieenlh cenmr). rb- court 
rmrn for enlmm ro ie South, and .. o r pale mfleenon of Itaban Renansanee 
art tint *cn guides French trste. So Italiana.e n .he follovvini; centurv nbat all 
the ci^ names are of French ams-s resident m Itals or of I-altm amiB tm- 
paned to Fontamebleau. Pan. and Versanie, I, n Franreh adapranon of 
ItaLan Rer^ssnoe and baroque form, that d-rmnincs tl,e nanoiial . vie 
v^-nfinalls LonjXI\ Jeetdes tomabepani dieartcapijlofdse vs-orUand 
begn 1 to^id out tile courtK rococo mfiucnce to cverv great bmedom o' 

pern ducbvofrurnpe 





France atid Flanders 

bc^ although It tvJ! be the imd-eighteenth ceututv before Huronean art 
fill) retunis to Fumee It n-JI be exercised for a nme to sprad a 
courti) son of art that u the least profound and least honest of the Eumpeni 
m ctMtionJstjles Onlj m the nineteenth centur) tnll the nanon’s genius be 
undlj Md cream elj n otld-influenang Then the ftench ssin become first 
among Western peoples 

? disappears from the store of art as the Gothic spirit fiides, 

and IS h^d from Old) m minor channels through three omttines estabhshes 
a sort of omammtal leadership m the eta of Versailles court grandeur, and 
true cream e leadership after the Res olunon 


At one moment durmg the Flemish ads-anee^sometmies counted b) 
French fator^ a French moeement— Flanders and its att had almost fillen 
mto ie lap of Pans But Phihp the Hard, . himselfa pnnee of the true house 
^ France, the Valou, hasmg become Dube of Sutgunds, and utamed 
M^cnte of Flanders, turned enems to his brother, the French ling just 
sshm signs pomu^ to a renaissance for the united nation a renaissance that 
rodd onl; ha^ had a strong Flemish stamp In any case the Burgundian 
duies eontmu^ m tale Flemish arosn to the capital at Dijon fom the 
°f Fraoee seas plunged mto devastat- 


The start ruade b) the Kmg of France and a thud brother the Dole of 
Berry, tossed a conn fostered att seas bnef-hecd. Cis-il sear, then the de- 
Imn at the hands of the English, shaucted all stabihty Aside from the school 
ot Bn^d) there persisted only some small effort m Prosxncc and Tourame. 
sehere a pnminee ttadmon survived. Thu gave svaj to a school of mmiatuit^ 
rcalisnc portlaitute sshich u ofmterest. sshich has us hule masters, but wtich 
remains SMthout intcmaaonal ngnificancc. 

when the coiintr) is truly umted. htc m the fifteenth centnts. the court 
turns for culture to the South, and it t$ a pale reflect! on of Italian Renaissance 
an tint *en guides Flench caste So Italiamteu the follosving centur; that all 
tlie ^ef names are of French amsB resident m Ital) or oflahan amsts im- 
ixirted to Fomameblean, Pans and VecsaiBes It u France’s adapeanon of 
^issaticc and baroque forms that dctcmiincs tlic tianonal style 
^ decides to male Pant the att capital of the svotid and 
Fcguis to said out die eoutdy rococo mfinence to eser; great Inigdom or 
Dettvdueb\ ofP.., •' ® » 




r,ri “ unknown painter of tlie school of Avnjnon 

erficn Heleit Clay Frid, Nrii YorL (P/ie/e, cpmfcs) Fnd Art Rtfereace Liirary] 

And indeed when France is fairly established as an ongmatmg nation, the 
a'd^rti “ courtliness Wimess the opera houses 

baUets and tapestnes as well as Watteau’s bonbon-box painting Of 
ronrse there is a counter-current of revived “classical" art too But artistic 
CC, up to the Retolunon, is essentially monarclucal, concerned with a 

fashT u ™ un insubstantial 

tasntonable couttiets playtime att 

When a pope made Avignon the official residence of the Hole See ab,„ 
a 1' tnJt a paUc^ m 

mists ^ed7’ , T “>'°"'me.its for it. Among the 

hid %"■“ “f T "f “““ md 

France had, of course, its schools of mmumtists, but tv hen a French 



Fimdt J^miuves 

type of pnimnve pamting appcan. it u marked by characteristics not a little 
reminiscent of the Sienese 

The present-day knowledge of French pnmitivc artists is defeenve There is 
a school of Avignon-best represented by the famous Pieli m the Louvre- 
vvhich exhibits typical Northern traits along ivith certain of the Itahan 
Idioms ^d there arc scattered panels knmvn as Franco-Itahan which arc 
among the most mtnguing of late medieval pamtmgs A chiractcnsnc work 
IS the ftcld wkeh IS to he seen m two vcisions, tvidi and without the donor, m 
the Fnck CoUection, New York. In this as in the Louvre panel it is fairly easy 
to detect somethmg Gothic, ccrtamly some quality that is not to be found in 
the graceful Sienese pictures The transmon m Italy had been direct from 
Byzantme to the Imear melodics and sunny colourfulncss of Duccio In the 
panels typically French— though the plirasc may not be wholly svarranted- 
thete IS a suffer or more angular effect that is cssenually French Gothic. Even 
th^ologne pnimnves arc nearer the Itahan standard type 

etc are fugiuve examples m France of nearly every transitional mode, 
an some strange hybnd dungs besides There are pictures resulting, ap- 
parendy, when the malen of miniatures have seen and admired a Sienese 
masterpiece, or. a httle later, a Fleimsh od-painted panel There is a Master of 
Moulins whose work are nearer to the German type, or perhaps like the 
<^i^, strongly influenced b) the Hemings Artuts of the so-called school 
of Provence, on the other hand, suggest Itahan affihanons 

name amsts not far from the old formahsm but already atvarc of the 
van Eyckim search for exacmess of statement, Malouel is most notable He 
nr from Flanders to the Burgundian capital, but if the attnbuted 

Madonna and Chid is reaUy his, or the panel. Cod mth tlie Virgin and St 
h t- Body of Jesus, in the Louvre, then one may know that he 

has taken a dirccaon away from the Northerners— his own. or possibly one 

to be sign-posted as French. ' 

One of the earhest named painters is Enguerrand Charonton, who did a 
panoramic altarpiece for the Church of the Chartreux at VJIeneuve-l«- 
vignon in 1453 a marvellously mixed work, perhaps because the artist and 
^ assistants divided up the se^ oral parts There are unimstakabic Itahan m- 
tiumccs apparent m the Heaven portion, showmg the Virgin being cro^vned, 
and sipis of Flemish e.vacQtude m the view of Rome (which is depiaed as a 
Nor^cm medieval aty) and in the hosts of lesser figures There arc fascinat- 
ing Its in the painnng, but what is exceptionally instructive, as indicating the 
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AUJciuia and CliitJ Aicnbcd to Jean Maloucl 


sttwt’s way of working ai this tune, u the extant contract bcnsccn the 
"ealthy patron-donor and Charoiuon. The document binds the painter to 
deliver an altarpiccc upon winch "first tlicrc shall be die rcprcsaiution of 
I’aradisc and m this Paradise shall be the Holy Tnnit)%” It goes on thus (in the 
translation b) Guy Eglington) 

And between Father and Son dull be no difrcrcncc, and the Hoi) Sptnt in the 
fomiofado\c, and Our Lads, before hem B) die udeofOur Lady shall bctlic 
“ngcl GabncI widi a ccruin number of angels, and on the other side Saint Miclucl 
"nth such number of angels as dull seem to the uid iiusfer Cngucrrand. Item: 
^ die other hand Samt John the Dipmt with other pamarcKs and prophets ... 
hem- after the heavens the earth, ofwhidi shall be shown a pomon of the aty of 

home Item on the side of the sett ng sun shall be the form of the Church of Saint 

Peter of Home, and the front of die said church at the portal has a cone of copper 
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Art by Contract 



School of Avgno,,. .4* ccn,„ry 
\Coiiftesy Museum of Fme Arts, Boston] 
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And so on, tJirougli many paragraphs 
colours, which might otherwise not be 
permanence, arc specified. 

It u Jean Fouquet, however, who 


Itemizing subject-matter. Even the 
up to first quahty for lustre and 


B commonly marked as the first sig- 
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Boy Prayi g Anonymous 


wficant French painter He combmes the influences— is kno^vn to have 
visited Italy and worked side by side with imported Flemish mmiatunsts— 
>ct has distmctive qualities of scnsiovity and tasteful objectivity which arc not 
quite attained else^\ here He is an illustrator of course as are all the French 
and Flemings m this mid fifteenth ccntur> as %vill be most of the Italians 
'vnthin a generation or so But he brings a moderately expert understanding 
ot plastic organization to his pictures whether still actual manuscript lUustra- 
tiom or larger panels He is not far behind the van Eycb and Dirk Bouts m 
^loranon of the outdoor scene for background effects the landscape of the 

f AI(irf((frilcmtheBookofHoursofEtienneChe\aherisalrcadj landscape 
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Fouquet Virgin attJ CbitJ Detail [Courtesy Anlii erp Miisnim] 


not only well observed but attractively realized (The so-called French land- 
scape school will stem from another grotvth enarely, some generations 
later ) 

But It IS as a portraitist that Fooquet particularly scores The Portrait of an 
Unhiou H Afjji m the Lichtemtcm Gallery, Vienna is one of the best, recom- 
mended by ns very simphciey and its utter honesty of statement. Some prefer 
the Charles VII m the Louvtc as more cIiaractcrfuL It is when Fouquet leaves 
straightfonvard documentation that he betrays his hmitations as a picture- 
maher Thefamous VuymeudChiUalAntsvcipisbutbadlyscrved.formall), 
by the background cherubs (which nicely £111 one side of the canvas but let the 
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Dmne Je PotCiers Ascnbcd to Francois Clouet [Courtesy IV rccstcr An Mtisaim] 


c>e slip off the edge at the other) The Virgin nc\erthcles$ is beautifull) 
done, perhaps because it is a portrait a likeness it is said, of Agiii^ Sorcl the 
aaress and mistress of King Charles VII 
An) roomful ofcarl) Frcndi pictures will show how Fouquet’s work led to 
the ponrairurc of the elder Clouet, m the next generation and of his son or 
sons 111 the next France was portrait-maJ at this time Tliere arc 341 portraits 
hsted among die efTeas left b) Gitliennede* Medici queen ofHenrs Il.ather 



Corneille de Lyon 
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France at this time ^ record of the people of courtly 
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ComeiUc de Lyon: A I^Memnn 
iCoi/rlesy John G, Johnson Art CoHertton, Philadelphia] 


“g. based on a recognition of cultural mferionty. that was to mean ivithin a 
century the complete Itahaiuzaaon of French art. 

France in troubled days had entertained Italian masters. Leonardo da Vinci, 
then an old man, had aceepted the invitation of Francis I to take up residence 
at Amboisc near Blois, in ryid, but rather promptly died there. Andrea del 
atto had served the same monarch briefly too; served him ill, incidentally 
auice he took back to Florence a purse of money and faded to deliver paintines' 
as agreed. Later Benvenuto Cellini was to visit the Northern court, 
iut the story of French art as such is bound up rather svith the lesser 
taiians who became fixtures in Franee, and with tivo Frenchmen who (this 
"■as a httle later, after 1600) went to Italy to spend their working life. The 


^ Tire School of Foirtoritehleoit 

n|ost u.,portant of the arffits «ho «ere bougitt and brought ttas Francceo 
Fninaucao a decorator «ho represented the rut, -out Horentmc tradtnon, or 
the net, Bolopese extern, on of tt He and his assoaates and assntants set up 
a ventable Itahan tsland tn dte heart of Fnmce. at Rintamebleau 

are no important works sursuvmg. nor an) names worth remember- 
g. rom the school of Fontameblean But it n well to note that in the un- 
1 c ‘ f estabhsbed, m the fifteen-thirties, thu 

^AU t. ”“^P^as of Itahan grand-manner oinamena- 

non All 4e later Renaissance mannensnu and dewces are demonstrated b) 
ans who soon call themselves Frenchmen, and b) the French artists «ho 
gather round and mutate them. And it aH has a bearmg on xvhat sviU be 
French taste and a French style one hnndred and fift) yeats later 

responds almost immediately, and so does the art of the 
eatre, ut painting retrogresses, becomes the strange mixed thing svhich is 
perhaps to be eijected when a frozen classicism crosses with scmoahiy and 
love of dtspUy The paganism of glorified nudity is perfeetl) to the taste of 
the tnflers of the court, is fitted to express the speaal soaet) for whicli art is 
now set to work But the academic grandeur and the habit of veiling reahsm 

rotlrLttprlh 

In exception, there is a freshness about the anon)-moa 5 Flora airj AtlcoJarns 
which lifts It above Bolognese posed and forced mounmentalism Almost 
It suggesB a possible happy meenng of Itahan rhyihirac lyncism and the 
Fouquet-CIouet sort of cleanness and pohsh But it n a very rare sort of 
exception ^ 

The school of Fontatnebicao, then, is to be counted no more than prepan- 
tton and fernhzanon But of the Fnmehmen who went to Italy to study, and 
staj cd one, N.eolas Poussin, is snceessful in establishing a wa> of art that wall 
be picked up bj later generanons and made basic to a French tradioon Thai 
P^sin had somethmg creansc to gne is proven, perhaps, b, his success in 
Addmg a sijpdleanee to the late Florcmme-Roman class, asm when the Ital- 
ians Ihemselves were findmg it only a toad to fimht) and empnness 

Poussm imn, out m the end to be alwaj-s a mfle hard. Ins elFects calculated, 
approach mtelleetual But os er m rhe field at the far pole from imnmt ely 
felt^pontanimm. and emononal pamting. oser where tanonahsm and in- 
tellect control heunearl) supreme He hai studied, obviousl) . Raphael and 




Poussin Baptism Bridget! ater Ho ise London 
[By pen iiss on if tie Earl of EUesi icre] 


the antique statues and Domemdimo He puts together several derived 
nianncrs — but emerges witli one of hi$ own Beneath the manner is some- 
thing most unusual m this seventeenth century a calculated display of pie- 
tonal structure There is matheinaacal distribution of parts a play and 
couiucrplay of balanced weights of arranged planes, of answermg lights 
Once one gets over the obvious unreahty die too scholarly artificiahty, 
one s eye begms to find a subdy rhythmic order m the composmons The 
volumes planes and textures the cfuaroscuro and the spanng colour, arc 
Orchestrated cunnmgly and with great suraicss 
Poussm IS almost the only artist successful m just this w’ay He permits 
himself to become a slave to classic notions of punty, grandeur, and remote- 
ness yet he goes on to capture a large measure of plastic ahvcncss of melodi- 
ous movement His canvases ought by evidence of one’s fint glance to be as 
empty and dead as those of Guilto Romano or Anton Raphael Mengs and 
observers enough still dismiss them as static cold andpedanuc But vntli the 
modem sharpcnuig of the eje for abstract rh) thins and plasuc order, new 



7^8 Begmmttgs of a Tradition 

tccogmuon has come to the expatnate Frenchman Hm orchestraaon, to be 
sure, never cames him near the grand formal c£Fccts of a Michelangelo or an 
El Greco, hut m his own shj and restrained way he is a structural master 
The scholarly Poussin did not find the France of his day congenial and he 
spent his life m Rome The painters suU m the nin-out trahaon of the school 
of Fontainebleau were carrying on what dicy thought to he the true expres- 
sion of neo<lassicism, modified further toward the sensual and the magnifi- 
cent by the conditions of royal hving, m which courtesans and th«r afiairs 
had undue weight At the same moment Poussin away m Rome was develop- 
ing this other classicism, wnth its sound architectural foundation, which jna) 
be called topically French because the essence of it is to appear again and 
m the French non-courtly pamters most notably in Chardin, m the classicists 
who react toward punt) and sound structure in the era of the Revoluaoo w 

Ingres, and finally m France’s foremost painter, Cezanne, upon w hose n orh a 
world rcsoluoon m art wiU turn 

If Poussin famtl) chills— with his tombs and rums, his long-dead Greek 
philosophen. over-debate pastoral shepherdesses, too-Iitcrar) legends, and 
his rather colourless metbod-^ne )ct may enjo) his sure slight melody, an® 
know that here the French tradition u at last established He inmates a pi^ 


torul Jisitplme which u dcfuuccly national 
The men of Poussin’s gcncraaon or slightly after— except Claude, of 
whom more m 3 moment — arc almost negligible, though Lcsucur 1$ tccate° 
seriously m most of the books, men those discriminating ber.s’ccn art and 
national painting actjsit) He was honcstl) rather than displa)Tully classical, 
but he departed from the colder methods to gam somethmg out of lus o'**'** 
warm sjmpaih) for the life around him A simple and plam man, son of a 
Qipcnier and failicr of a grocer, he was iinpi«c 3 Hioui and content w^t!t Kts 
small triumphs It ma) seem strange, considcnng his prcdilecuon for classic 
and tthpous lubjens and his lowr station, but he had a quaht) of air) grace m 
punting which contains more tlian a hint ofihc Watteau-Bouchcr prettincw 
of iw o generations latct 

At the same umc a wave of Low Counir) naturalism again swtpt France 
Best known among the praaitioncn were the tlircc Lc Sam brothers, whose 
popular wwks arc scenes of peasant life, done with Dmdi honest) Inn ssstli- 
oirt the tedceminn dehcac) and compoutiotul TOnsiswne) of a ter Berth of * 
Vermeer At the other extrenve of method and in'ctest \s as Cliatlcs Lc Bron. 
grandiloquent, toft, faede, and deenrauve Hn paintings ate less Significant <0 
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Poussin Orphetis and Etifydtte Louvre 
[Photo, courtesy Metropolitan M iseiim of Art] 


us today than is the fact that he was the first head of the Academy and thus 
connected with an institution that has been considered almost contmually a 
bulwark of anti-art 

Claude Gelec remains an authentic figure whether for pure enjoyment or 
because of his place as ixutiator Un-Irench except by accident of buth he 
nevertheless is commonly counted as m the French tradition, even as an 
ongmator of it He seems to have left his birthplace m the border province of 
I^rrame, whence the name Claude Lorram by which he is commonly 
hnown, at the age of twelve, to hvc with a brother m Germany He later 
Went to Italy and eventually made Rome his permanent place of residence 
He not only never visited Pans and the courts but probably never set foot m 
any part of France except Lorrame His teachers and his compamons too were 
Italian and German Yet his work « French partly by reason of some quahty 
more Gallic than anything else, pardy because, with Poussm’s, his example 
led directly to a French ‘ picturesque landscape” current and influenced 
scattered pamters from the dry Hubert Robert and the courtly Watteau to 
the Barbizon landscapists and the impressionists 

Claude Lorram bndged, so to speak, fiom classicism to observed open air 
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CUude Lorrain Mama^e cf haae and Rebecca Nattot^al Gallery, Lcridaii] 


realism His classiasm is inadcntal ratlicr than fundamental at tunes is a 
none-too-fitong ornamentation, at other tunes a spcaous aifcctation It con- 
sists, on tliatsidc, of introduced goddesses and shepherdesses, of anaque rums 
and Greek statues and urns But ui his ss ork too arc a calm, a disaphne, and a 
rational structure sshich arc over on the classic side Claude’s greatest service 
to art, however, lies ui die discovery by him of the out-oMoors as subject- 
matter, and an advance m atmosphenc bghluig He puts the sun, the glamor- 
ous Southern sun, to work w idi effect. Like Poussin — and all would be futile 
W'lthout It — he cxpcrtl) uses pictorul architecture, arranged structure, 
though apparently b) instuicuve grasp rather than with forethought. 

Altogahcr this hmued and— the) say— downright ignorant man, who 
oftener than not lured someone else to pamt in the figures of lus landscapes 
because he could not nunage diem correcd), pushed forward die art of 
painted views, m die S«»tith, much as the Hollanders were doing, diiruig hii 
lifetime, in the Nortlu 





Claude Lorrain Lan^srape tvitU a Piping Shepherd 
[Courtesy IVtIhom Rochhtll Nelson Gallery of Art, Kansas City] 


The arc of Poussin and of Claude is a meaty episode in a talc thin and un- 
nutridous. Claude was bom m 1600, and his working period is uvo centuries 
wter tlian Fouquet’s— and what a dearth of names bcnveenl After the two 
Roman Frenchmen there is another empty period. French art will reappear 
importantly at the court of Louis XFV, about 1700. But it will then be seen 
to have one root not indicated in either the hilsc classicism of the Fontaine- 
bleau episode or the real classicism developed in the South; nor again in any of 
those mmor manifestations, Clouet miniamre portraiture or Le Nain genre or 
he Brun academism. It is introduced into P^ce by a celebrated intema- 
ttonahst who is a favourite at all the great courts of Europe in this century— 
Rubens. Since there is just here a natural pause in the French story, oppor- 
tunity is forded to go back and inquire into the phenomenon of the baroque 
style, which alone can explain Rubens, and the later French art of Watteau 
and Fragonard. 
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CUude Lomm: Afanwjje tf Isaac a»d Rtbecta \Co»nay Kaiienal Calltty, LeTK/^’^l 


realism. His classiosm is inddcnrd railicr than fundamental: at times u * 
nonc-too-fittjng omamaitanon, at other times a speaous aifcctation. It con- 
sists, on due side, of introduced goddessesand shepherdesses, ofanoque nuns 
and Greek statues and unu. But in his work too arc a calm, a discipline, and a 
rational structure w hich arc over on the classic side. Claude’s greatest sers^cc 
to art, howcNcr, lies in the discover^' by him of the out-of-doors as subject- 
matter, and an advance in atmospheric hghdng. He puts the sun, the glamor- 
ous Southern son, to ssork with effect. Like Poussin — and all would k /utile 
without it — he expertly uses pictorial arcliitecture, arranged structure; 
though apparently by insuncrise grasp rather than widi forethought. 

Altogedicr this hmited and — the)' say— dosVTiright ignorant man, who 
oftener than not hired someone else to paint in the ffgures of his landscapes 
because he could not manage them correctly, push^ /bns*ard the art of 
painted sicss-s, in die S»n«tli. inudi as die Hollanders were doing, tlurmg hh 
hfetnne, in the North. 



Claude terrain Landscape u itli a Piping Shepherd 
{CoKrtesy IVilliaiii Rodhill Nelson Caller] of Art Kansas C/f^| 


The art of Poussin and of Claude is a meaty episode m a talc thin and un- 
nutritious Claude was bom m 1600, and his working period is two centuries 
3 ter than Fouquet’s — and what a dearth of names between' After tlie two 
l^oman Frenchmen there is another empty period French art will reappear 
importantly at the court of Louis XIV, alwut 1700 But it will then be seen 
io have one root not mdicated in either the false classicism of die Fontaine- 
eau episode or the real classicism developed m the South, nor agam in any of 
i ose nunor manifestations Clouet miniature portraiture or Le Nam genre or 
® Brun academism It is mtroduced into France by a celebrated mterna- 

Oonahst who is a favourite at all the great courts of Europe m dus century 

ubens Since there is just here a natural pause m the French story, oppor- 
tunity IS afforded to go back and mquire mto the phenomenon of the baroque 
*tyle, which alone can explam Rubens, and the later French art of Watteau 
Fragonard 
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- fro: a^“2o - beauty .hen 

do tvtd, „ '“"‘^'bo'-gb d>e glamoroua Grand Canal hat sometlnng to 

-perhaps for ““ “ftba Counter-Reformation 


—perhaps for no ^ of the Counter-Reformation 

had encouraged the cenSnL P^b^ntous popes 


i cncouraffefl ft,,. more iiberaJ or hccnoous popes 

cspeaally mto Sutl .“^“S «rher Renatssance budding So It pLed 

the Chumeueresaue ^ ® speaa] form fcnosvn as 

had introduced the mod architect Jose de Chumgueta 

nched doorways and d *' '* “^aeaetented by mordmately en- 

Spanuh C 0 l 3 ard r'r d"* “selled rl Ac 

and SouA Amcnca ' unpleasing, m Mexico 

on^Tl 7 c.^cTr^!''“''‘ "Tl "’S’ 

flucnce svas felt hos\ 111 ^^ 11 ."*^ R^aissance m- 

non ofa Aird^f atcT,i ^3 

and Smiactland iLe " *'“'’"'"0 features In Havana Tiro) 

Bco„,Iy.r„„tovcrvvhclnungly'^'X“'Sub “ ®°"r 

us baroque mouunienrs and mlv a “ Pamt^arl) proud of 


tered from the onginaoiiR point 2 Un There arc examples scat- 

and csen Ruma and S\\ctl«i T (sonic $a) Naples) to Cennan) 

■raban .uscdec„“ „^t“,e . '“b“ amhueers-We 
Of opera house or pavnhon to design dm or that palace 

m the sixtccnd, cenmt>. and uf" 
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Benmu Eistasy of Santa Theresa Church of Santa Maria della Vitloria, Rome 
[Photo, courtesy llahau Tourist Iiiformaiioii Office] 


up die new fashion The \\cst pavihon of the Louvre, b> Pierre Lescot, fin- 
ished about 1560, IS accounted a world luastcrpiccc of baroque design 
Today’s architects, no^\ that they arc returning to a structural basis, rather 
^han a decorative, for their art, begin to claim that baroque design was no 
architectural st) Ic at all that rather it was what a group of decorat:\ c sculn, 
tors evolved when the) mistakenly diought they were architects Indeed 
baroque is more a st) le of ornament, or decoration, dian a mode of bujj 
Yet nothing could be farther from the basic idea of gl)ptic sailpture 
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Rubens Rape of the Dau^krrs oj Letieippus Al:e Pmakoiliel Mtirtuh 
[Phola, cotmesy Gennan Railroads Iiifonnatton O^ce] 


Bom m German) in 1377 of Flemish parents tem|»ninly exiled p 


Paul Rubens as brought up in Anmerp and at the carl) age of ti\ 

^ 

' ‘■“urt p 


a member of the gmld of pamtm there But the call 


Strong among Lo^^ Countr) artucs and mo )cars later Rubens v 


the Venetian masters ui their own at) and soon after became c 
to the Duke of Manroa He undertook diplomatic iimsions fo f, P^tnter 
going to Florence and agam as far abroad as Madrid. He Qiatt— 


»oa tic 


tnatter. 


gnat 
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Cxulmmce mj OjiiilcnK 

to country, fttn <""SUfgcs and iravcUing from connit? 

as WungmgtX™ncm.rsd“^^^^^^^ home, and l.c is gcncraUy accounted 

of baroque art mth the Cathohe ''=/“"hcred the idcntiilation 

svtth the spread ofLX.; T ‘r"'"-R'h,rmat.on, and parncularl, 
tiesenhe RubetXs tZallv Po.nc authonttes 

Seldom L tlx I '“"I “ '>■= SP““h — ) 

moniing_and never didT “"‘•‘“mous—hc rose at five o'clock cv cry 
To ascribe all to nubens'shandTT "’T t acreage of canvases 

of fact he ts knoivn to have ht lloX 0 ^““ ''' “ 

ui a complete oicfitrf. rrv^ u who often would paint 

hand The method acent^r C ® sketch, to be merely retouched by his 
ashiswork Nor can anyone b°^* “"evenness m ilie canvases passing 

tiful piece may be by sXi a d ““P"'"' 

there can be no setion,!, “ c Nevertheless, 

mental and vigorous dccXmr"H* surpassing talent as a monu- 

just below Tinan and £1 Grec ' ’ masterly portraitist— in die range 

If one's tastXi^s tolf “Xr “P°" °r'“" “ '“''““P" 

Rubens as first among pamterf Fo/sX""* *' ““f ’choose 

Joyment he is infcnor to a n soberer tastes and mote reposeful en- 

svoinen who s^reaXt eXet" 

because of the clash and tutbule ’j ’ '”°™ -mth his pictures pardy 

museofdresensXofCoveTfeH 

seldom soothing or even harmoni 7”“'^“ “1“" “ often disturbing, 

to disnngnish I draruXm ftZ A r 

three Rubens married one Helen Fm, ' At the age offifl}- 
years old, was verv olumn “rmCTt, who, although only sixteen 

even his Madonnas had the XirfXj' thenceforward 

fastidious observers ^ ^ undnos which proves disturbing to 

spmted .h“ b“tfXrr;x“rL'’''“ p“”“ 

planned composiuonal smirt,. ^ strong movement wirfun a 

the overflossing abundance of XlmiU ‘‘P"”™' P°"'" ”■* 
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Titian Rape of Etiropa 

[Courtesy Isabella Stewaft Gardner Museum, Boston] 


Rubens IS tile greatest of the pauitcn who lived contented m the I, 
realm, without mtimations of mystic forces bc>ond the secablc world 
out attempting poetic overtones or spmtual communication. He ' 
vinlc, mvigorating His jote de vtpre is contagious and compcihnjy 
great surface richness too. is 

But to return to die baroque m his art he had grasped duruig by J 
in Italy the essential nervous movement of it, and the profuse omam 
Although he all but banished hnc as sudi in his later phase, the 
as contour is his mainstay The diagonal composition is in the 
pieces, sometimes even in the landscapes and portraits 
This art capitalizing movement to a degree unprecedented ^ 
strated by Rubens at Madnd, at Pans, at London Mane de* Medj ^ 




Rubcm 

hid herself immortalized m a senes of o 

hand The flamboyant senes is non, ^ ^“''y-onc panels from Rubens s 
was thus set up at the very heart of f'' '' 

Rubens who insisted that V..l,» Madnd it was 

in Italy, but Vclazouez b if"^ provincialism by studying 

aldicugL flie bat rf t" ^mau aft a nte! 

weakness ofrthZtrtttt"’ 

of his land display di ^ question, but the faults are 

composition over-nervous or over-loose 

Jact 

to a further extreme The r I k ™ (lashing smuous tcchmque 

scducnvely bnlliant but one *“ brush is opulent and 

Teniers .he n° ' •“ T « D»v.d 

named Flcmmgs had no talfm fe"™ “Fiallf 

movement and animation he °T the looser 

tavern life and peasants dancing^'’ <“ ultimate piCTures of 

Van Dyck, a second Hemuig ,vho becune an iniemanonal figure, was as 


Follotm’s 
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Jordaens FeciinJtty [Courtesy Brussels Museum] 


» youth closclj assocutcd witli Rubens, eiitenng the latter’s studio as 
and staying as assistant But he early shook off the more extreme mann 
of the baroque He learned a great deal from Tman’s works— he is 
table as an mitiator— and he went on to be an agreeable and exc 
popular portraitist He was a bom courtier, and he worked almost 
among anstocrats and princes After five years m Italy and four m 
Antwerp, he was called to be court painter to Kmg Charles I of 
and spent the next nine years laboming to keep up with the ever- 
orders for portraits He died of overwork, or at least ovcr-exerti 
» great number of mediocre canvases and a few excellent ones 
His finer portraits arc sohd, restrained, and graceful From the 
l^larchesa Cattaueo or the sober Comeltus tan der Geest, both m tl 
Gallery, London, one would never infer that Van Dyck had w L 
baroque tradition But the7<wi« 5/Hiirtin the Metropohtan *^^the 


York, fluent, opulent, and superficially brilliant, shpj 
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Dyck 


Van Dyck 



Reynolds anTcam h of ihmg that leads on to the courtly art of 

Dy* Ten^t r r® ^ The best of Van 

Rubens’s Influence ^ “ tlw territory least touched by 

at one period th ' n‘^ >°“US tnan so perfectly mutated the master 

liwr ""T >»k» a. first glance for the 

There sias no great successor to Bubeiis It ma, almost be said tliat Acre 


Van Djck Cowehits tati dfr Ceest [Courtesy Nalwna! Callery, London\ 




M^giusco [CcurtesrArt 


was to attempt to found a srh “* J^tory Delacroix, the romannost, 

unsuccessfully In Itals T. * “ntliods m o ceumnes later, 

md the bdluwed fitmL' r„ Ja a ’"Perfically brJhant use of the sssirl 

tack rather to a “<>). tnr he goes 

out vast jans for =11 oM™, .ho latd 

oAer than nusled by Ae Itr palaces, few were 

fctneahty One cLot rX^” “ 

whose canvases as one enmi>c t ®®^ 0 on, Alessandro Magnasco, 
■lufintte and oXpTe^XSeTXT '?"’l' in museums, gisc back a 
>hv.d„abst.e.^,^re™oroXX ‘I'’"’ “*-ed an 

sacrato handling The Arc^,„ hrilhantly 

of patterning by hichbchts ^ ^ Chicago illustrates his method 

y ®“'Etts,,v.thEe..ero„.rseofdarfcn.assesforcontra,L 


The French Court -74^ 

It was, tlicn, the sptrtl of baroque rather than the mdividuahstic Rubens 
teclinique that hved on, to transform French painting at the end of the 
century, and then English painting Perhaps without the background of 
court display, of the taste for bnlhant make-believe hvmg, the hght spirit 
of It might have died within a gcncraaon But France was on the verge of 
the most ghttenng exhibition of courtly manners and artifiaal culture m 
Western history, and the mannerisms of decadent baroque, and the titillatmg 
superficial play of it, were precisely to the taste of fop and courtesan Wat- 
teau caught, m the small, the sense of surface movement, the nervous vibra- 
tion, and the loose structure E\ en carher Largilhcre and Rigaud had brought 
over the sartorial aspect, the swish^wash and swirl of dashmg clothes and 
brocaded curtains 

Grandeur wthout senousness, elegant manners without sinccnty, a con- 
^ual pursuit of gaiety, a court life like a perpetual masquerade — such were 
the background and moavaaon of art m le grand sihle The centre of courtly 
activity has been shifted from Fontainebleau and “the chateau country” to 
Pans, where the Louvre is, by 1650, a pretentious and expansive palace, 
^gely through the ininaavc of Henry H, spurred on by his favourite Diane 
Poitiers, somewhat through that of Henry IV and Richehcu The Luxem- 
bourg was a second Itahan-Frcnch Renaissance palace m Pans, built by Mane 
dc’ Media, queen of Henry IV, and there were other notable centres of 
courtly actividcs, mcluding the Tuilencs and die palace of Richeheu 
The type palace of the age of the great monarchs is, however, the suburban 
one at Versailles It had been until the accession of Louis XIV a petit chateau, 
really a huntmg lodge and hideaway for die Sun-King’s moody predecessor 
But the greatest of the Louis set about to construct, around die htde lodge, 
the most magnificent of royal residences He once svas chided by his min- 
uter Colbert, who preferred to sec the Louvre further glorified, m these 
Words “This house contnbutes more to the pleasure and distraction of 
Your Majesty than to your glory If Your Majesty should seek to find m 
Versailles the fi\e hundred thousand crotvns wluch have been spent there 
tn two years, you would have difficulty m finding diem ” 

The long ^vas merely spurred on to further expenditure, to creatmg at 
whatever cost an unexampled regal settmg for the court pageantry A mere 
palace, however magnificent, ^vas not enough. Andre Lc Notre laid out the 
surrounding gardens, which ha\e been a model for park designers ever sinc^ 



^ Gw/nefAM Element 

statuan TJie soint Jrt' "“^ accessory temples, foimtanis, grottoes, and 

cushioned salons and ho ,J ” courtesans might neser be mthout 

dramatists and aaors "cU as the dilettante acontj the 

to Ac palace thwir. ..A j 4 the 


dramatists and aaors^^^ centr^ here, as well as the dilettante acti^it; 
gardens Here French o *° c palace theatre, and staged masques in Ac 
ported Itahrmr.^T' funder un- 
versed and dranfc ” architects and pamters met and con- 

Nowhere else hav^tT clement tnumphed in painting and architecnire 
as m Ae Frimee of entered so persistently into hucor> 

,^tu. _t- been so feminized Itneednor ror^»,-,r«^conalone 


nowhere else h Jvisi^ an ^ centimes Ccmuiiy 

he fni olous an But c It need not for Aar reason alone 

^gs was ofa sort fl "°'”cn wboadnsed and led AefrcnA 

“ soon transform^ f ^^tidhghtomamentahsm Atenor decoraaon 

-d ■cst“rd r -und^hrii .01- 

“ "'“'■I "r ” 

tli« were to t.m,o /““““o determined so let m fumuhtng (and 

«as “ 'HT ''‘’'™ '° ■*>=“). ”d tbey belfeve tt 

from the lead of Pomsm°and'cb' d'"™j'“' ri™oh painting aiva) 

ideal It IS a mn I r 1 laude and toward the tmaal Jetgs-gahitrs 

terming to Id TT '^t' '""S - d, eoltt de- 

g„ . “‘1 f"hn»>»We. tvhether mntress-„dde„ „r nould 


termined to blTai Id Th^ ""^l' ’^“S M the air, an) tx„, 

hate araved « LlM^ 7°’’j.7; nnstress-ndden or not. nould 

Pamtll III "■•* dnlcate emtes. and flower-strewn, and at 

concerned ™d. fnvolmes and 

Seriii— ---FtL— r^::it 

-•rrii— 

“tong die greatest masters For the . 


uiconseoucntial occasions contns ed for laAes, or for fcsn\ c and 

atd I:^„rS 'Vatteao and Bagon- 

museum escapes some fa.„. snggesnon or.™I;TI~'~”‘‘ 
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Largillicrc The Marquis ef Monlespan 
[Courtesy Cahforma Pilace of the Legion of Honour] 


The virtues of Largilherc and Rigaud arc obvious, from almost any simple 
example The picture is like the sitters dress satm), bcfnllcd, an honest re- 
flection of sartonal magmficcncc But Watteau and Boucher and Fragonard 
pretend to more than that smgic-mmdcd exaltation of vestments Besides 
uicrc aren't any clothes on a good many of die bodies they portray. 

Antome Watteau was first of the galante scliool His lack of physical robust- 
ness may have had something to do with the extreme dchcacj* of his paint- 
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ft of d.r,y-,=v«., from mbcrculom 

=m env^oni^ nf-T^ enchanted isH in 

light bmmess he h 4 parhs and gardens and pastoral fields For this 

pfopriX «“«^nng touch Hn colour, are ap- 

too until one feel ccasionally he pulls together the composition, 

defend him <=°'«Pactncss (But one really dare not 

the umtv and °P plastic organizauon, for 

jrf 1 7™“' T.L had beau- 

finally dissipMcd ) I ' °' pastoral scenes are here badly and 

ett^'e to sLT' « 771!“ successfnlly. m a trntbful record 

for Cytherea or thr^^^t^^ enchantment of The Ernharkatm 

t a.mpe/rc or Uc Carden of St Chud 

ArSeL ho"/ ' 7 of pamters The 

(m I 7 iT 7 Z Z';““ '’"“"7* “ > t'^tlatd. heaved Inm 

lUuminatmg to know dm ” Inadentally it u 

at VersaJld There w7by^77‘* 7' '°r-‘’° 
ofilciab cardmtjl* I ^ * Circle of secondary courts, of State 

th™/?it’H '’”7“’' ™'“S oobK^hreh panonmnl 

as thTtorf“ “““' “1 Jattanded jmr as fnv/lous fare 

ft_Ba7fc/zrriL^~ 

Xj!^e7sd™„ <■” pastor of the town n. 

a turn for the //rf »”= that nude picturing had taken 

d.« bZth 7777 «’“«>)' a».osphe,e7ev7before had 

haunches, and on the oZr 

B7L7rertr„Sz7”‘'-r“^w 

logical pieces of Titian N™],”?®? “"^PSaft •" the noble mytho- 

=7“ 5:23 ">■“ s 

— *• ~ ^=i=.7isr=: 
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British school. And ninctccnth-century nudes will return to innoccncy 
"hen not forgotten in the artists' return to a search for formal excellencies 
out of the pamting craft. 

Nicolas lancret and Jean-Baptiste Pater seem to belong even more com- 
pletely than Watteau to the world of dalliance and light amorousness. The 
fcmkly copied Watteau’s manner; the other had been his assistant. Jean- 
Nattier returned a httle way toward the older methods of portraiture: 
evcloped a style of portrait painting that is midway between Largillicre’s 
costume glorification and Watteau’s dainty illustrating. Mauricc-Quentin 
c la Tour, chief among a considerable group of pastcUists of the time, sue- 



The Parisiaiitc Touch 



ilivt'ld a'lJ >« spraW' 

mIhL^'7 <° Watrau ,S ftanfou Boucher His 

So o„t r"®;® “ T" ■“ considerably ibrnicr 

Sthle In , rn"o f 7*“ ” P"=Po-fcnmd>-and so prctnl) '-deal 
subiccts m •>“ -rety ana-morahty demands nonce His 

am^r^^r "'"S , “ 7 ” shepherdesses fiom remote 

, T ,■ *’? ^ f-t np-avdie-moment 

r«SoSS *1°®, ‘^’y psoVoLing an eroac 

Srdeclf^b «a.„,phere. Boocher^ a com- 

“T T""' of Purvejor of 

7-7 ’’-r 

the favounte pamter of ll Po.npadonr W™pnatel) 
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Boucher Jupiter in the Guise cf Diana and Cahsto 
[Courtesy JVilIiitin RockhiU Nelson Gallery of An Kansas City] 


But Jean-Honore Fragonard of the following generation, bom almost 
exaaly a half-century later than Watteau, is tlic finer — and tlie final — flower 
of French baroque impulse For elegance, dash, and superficial bnlbancc he 
K unsurpassed He is intimate and tnsnal and deft At the same time he is 
unreal, remote from hfc and his backgrounds arc theatneal scenery He could 
decorate a salon or a boudoir morcsnurtly and more seductively than am 
one else, and did for the du Barry (though once b) her rebuffed) and the rest 
Fragonard faded to die before the monarch) was overthrowTi When 
tbe tinsel world of Versailles and die Tuilcncs collapsed, and heads began to 
fall the reason for his art W'as (at least tcmporanl)) gone He was even in 
some personal danger, it seeim Some of diestncter revolutionaries wanted 
to do aw a) w iih him as a useless stirv iv or of the Jetes-e^alantes w orld But, long 




AcaJemtes 

the reversed^o ® fcvour to one Louis-Jacqiics David, who m 

H ir turned up as art dictator 

manner could not paint, however, in the new senous 

fwithalltlie U his studio in the LomTC 

riltd ' "T T'r^ **‘""J* hi his svork 

pcrhaps-temiJ^^atcr ’’ "" was-not unjustly and not unfortunately 


opinions ^ 'vrotc Anatole France, “hold far too obstinately to their 
their SOP T »T, ^ ^i_ ^ hl^idcrs laJl their parents when they show 

founding AcadenZ^- cvoluuon. while we retard progrea by 

exist in contoually under fire from creative artists, and yet they 

Z 1 “ - *=no“s way In thekxngdoms 

atVwho^S^* ” They -c the sLngholds of old 

revoluBom no. '«S prepared fo^L *'>’ 8 °'’“*’ 

trailing ^ L n “ general they retard progress by con- 

«anve^ “<* ‘>'"y”S enrey ,0 d.= younger 
the revolution ” ° Sjriro art educanon and die art press Every so often 

som?Z«tv.™ 

fortress avails— «, ofccner leavmg some of the new ideas withm the 

X ® w die advannige of secunng 

Pnt^:: ““>■> -- - ^'-d, and 

guild no^lT'^ Royal Academy of Painnng svas founded an 164S A simple 

memhers wf- c La® d his cournets In general die important 
fom Mv ™ *' avho had bmli on die nadmon breught 

bod^f^amnn t 1 Srraiest aansn belonged .0 die Academy A 

u nor bgbdy to befloted^nl'aTc^m^aJ' f 

official art school Zher than ‘ histf^'^ Nothing was aught in the 

lo Bren had bee^ 7 “. ''' 

ganizcr oi the Academy, and in painctng it 
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Fragoiurd Love Letters Fruk Collection, New York 
[Photo, courtesy Fruk Art Reference Library] 


remained at about his level or even lower But m another direction it 
tad served Frants well Lc Brun had worked m close co-operation with 
Colbert the minister of Louis XIV While Colbert had opposed the king’s 
vast expenditures at Versailles, he beheved that a coun’s and even a country’s 
importance could be measured by the grandeur of its artisnc monuments He 
set out to adorn Pans to the extent of lendenng it beyond challenge the 
artistic capital of the world Concurrently he cncourag^ with grants such 




Unfashtonahle Afaster 

csubUshnicnts as those producing Gobelin tapestries and Sevres porcelains 
The Academics (dicrc \\crc those of ardmccturc and music also) were to 
^ of the regulatory and fbstcnng machmery That he \V3S suc- 
cess u m estabhshmg France as the arbiter of European taste, and m render- 
ing the court of Louis a model for that of every kingdom and pnnapahty . 
cannot be questioned The cliairs we all sit in, the mantels over our fire- 
places, or the curtaim m our bedrooms are bhelj to bear die mark of one of 
the Louis 

Of course the demands Colbert made on the artists were in many cases 
impossible of fulfilment He ordered the architects to create a French order 
of architecture as distmctive as die Greek, but there is no recorded consum- 
mation of this feat. He naively thought the rules of painting could be per- 
manently codified, and that out of a fostering academy a national school of 
great painters would automatically result The academiaans undertook by a 
senes of Conferences, since famous, to formulate the rules Howes er far they 
got,it wasnot far enough to encompass diecreatiseelement in art They and 
Colbert had better luck, however, in forming a royal collection of paintings 
which they set up m the Louvre menty four hundred pictures m all. the 
basis of the collection there today 

Truly CTcative artists are apt to froth at the mouth when an academy is 
mentioned (although they have often been known to quiet dow-n when m 
vitcd to membership), and the controveny over the usefulness of the insti- 
tution rages today as in the era of monarchy in France In any case the acad- 
cimes ptoviilc an incident not to be overlooked in tbe cbtomclcs of visiial an. 


While Pans and VcitaiUes nerc witnesiing tbe mo developments side bj 
sidt^an aadcmic ihetoncal monbund painting and a batoonc-infliienced 
snmmcntal, boudoit-and bonbon-box painong— a smglc aitiit was going 
Ins way unconcemed, honest, independent Jean-Baptistc Chardin has left to 
pmtenty, from tbe ej, of die Great Kings, a group of nnptetennons, humbly 
^ple pamnnp, wbiA is today valued beyond die beguiling dungs of 
r“’ nr‘’'T '""snnard He w-as not without M appreeianfe. if 
tor a century Today he has come into bis own 

Froich^'Dajnt*”" alone among the host of eighteenth-century 

die lapsed ttadinon of eonsaondj otdeml design m painnng Beside .he 
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Chardm; LaJy with a BirJ-4>gan Frick Collection, Neto York 
[Photo, courtesy Fnck Art Reference Library] 


irmt! he is sohd, sound, and an honest oaftsman. In his sym, 
PJthiK he svas closer to the Dutch and Flemish contemporaries than to 
rench or Italian painteis; in his craftsmanship, too. But he had personahty 
“tough to make his osvn dlsdnctivtv-and in that country wholly exceptional 
contribution: he painted a body of pictures formally creative, depending 
rry Me upon subject-matter for their lasting appeal, and untouched bv anv 
reath of either frivolity or rhetoric. 

char^ was through and through a bourgeois. Bom the son of a cabinet- 
™«cr, he remained throughout his life an associate of carpenters and petty 
CC'" tnulrsfolh- The longest trip he ever made seems to have been 
lat tom Paris to Versailles. He studied with routine painters. Then he came 
imdcr the influence of a dilettante attist-collcctor who had studied in Amster- 
dam, and it may have been that this uught him to look for subjects in hii 
d'TO mdmatc bourgeois environment. He was presendy doing genre studies 



Courtliness and Honesty 

m die Low Countries fashion He even deceived some of Ins fellow-painters 
into taking his work for Dutch He lived uiicvcmfuUy. lie was a hard worker 
and a respected neighbour, he really eared only for his painting and the 
homely pleasures of the lower bourgeoisie 

For many years he painted housewives and children, and people gaming 
and Jetter-wnting and contentedly working at their unspectacular tasks Dur- 
mg ^e last quarter-century of his career, until his death m 1779 he did only 
still-hfes His genre pieces were and are, of course, die more popular One 
can imagine how m their oivn day they deLghted tlie people they portrayed 
For these modest canvases are like mirrors held up to the workers m kitchens 
an par ours and bedrooms, so accurate is Chardm’s seeing, so careful his 
craftsmanship 

Yet what makes them today much more than mirror art, supenor, for 
imtanc^ to e genre of de Hooch and Steen and Teniers, is a quahty or value 
tudden by Chardm TOthm each picwtc It is because it has to do svilh dcsisii 
ratber than subject-matter that the artist dropped from sight for a eenmiy or 
so It was Cfe^e who brought a iietv sigiiihcancc to it, leading to a teeon- 
re*KOVOTd' P“' Chatdm on the way to being 

It IS said that Chatdm saw common thmgs magically It may be more 
aceume to say that he arranged svtth a magic of the imagination tvhat be 
saw He puts mto Ins simple tmenor stones die organmaonal order, half 
madiemancal, half mystical, that Poussm put into grand landscapes It is the 
design clement, sweetly balanced, harmoniously adjusted There are, too 
o let vnmes m Cliardms work Ins sure lighting his plawng over lovel) 
‘^"'oired bnt ingratiating colour 

Chatdm IS not one ofthe giant flgures of art His field is small Histnuinph 

IS that of a man doing a Icsier thmg supremclj tvell In his field he affords a 
sure bnt delicate pleaiure It w-as hn distinenon to be utterly honest, wholl) 
unassuming w hen fashionable art around him w as all on the side of imineere 
pretence and ihcmncal bombast It might be argued dm VcrsaiUes, for all 
ts nrfice magmfi^ee. for all die popiilanty of its deeoiat.te painters, was 
rnifa^fe M "omul rreneh art that die humble and 
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Portrait, Landscajv, anJ Story-Ptctiire The Bntish 


r^OTsnjE England the name best known m the annals of British visual 
art IS not that of a painter, a sculptor, or an architect, but that of a 
const and cntic, John Rushm The arcumstance is eloquent of a truth 
ttgardmg the approach to art in Bntain, it is hterary and intellectual, as- 
soaative and thoughtful, rather than intensely creanve 
Rmkm, in a chapter of T/ie Tu o Pdllis, entitled “The Detenorative Pow er 
Of Conventional Art o\er Nations,** WTote as follows 


MlSw" “"f ‘i'l'Slx of the workman is m 

nat He does and preJiices, instead of w hat he wterprels or exhibits] there art has an 
mnuence of the most fatal kind on brain and heart, and it issues, if long so pursued 
n Xhcdestnicticn both of iiitellemal poiier and moral prwaple, whereas art devnfM 
umbly and self-forgetfuU) to the clear statement and record of the fa^ of the 
verse, is alw a) s helpful and beneficent to mankind, full of comfort, strength and 
vanon Review for 5 ourselves the Iimor> of art. and > ou w-iU fmd this to be a 
miest certainty , that no great school ever yet existed 11 Inch had not for primal atm ih^ 
epresenlaitmt of some natural fact as Indy as possible [The itahcs arc Ruskm’s 1 
^vc, Aerefore, boldly, though not irreverently, mysocum and symbolism on 
hoIcT^f geometry and legalism on the other seize 

d of God s hand, and look full in the face of His creanon, and there is nothine He 
"lu not enable you to achieve ° 

He proceeds then to note the complemcnuty need for “the gift of desitm” 
~~which he interprets as intellectual 

necessity is the 1 isible operation of human intellect m the presentation 

£of f ' “■ -'tTS 

® ® tc “■""■‘"■cate 
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Miltons and Shelleys Literature is the art of England, as music is (after the 
sixteenth century) the art of Germany 
Let us begin, then, by admitting diat there is here no one to put beside 
Titian and El Greco and Giotto, not even a match for Velazquez or Raphael 
or Goya There exists, nonetheless, an mtercst for the world m the English 
school, as there is an interest in the “httlc Dutchmen” or the Romans 
What, the student may well mquirc, is the reason for this lack of top- 
tanking artists in three major arts — for architecture and sculpture arc in the 
same case — among a people obviously world-leaders m matcnal enterprise, 
in saentific advancement, and m a different branch of art> Can there be such, 
a thing as a nation that is form-blind, or a race unaware of sensuous loveh- 
ness’ Is It inhibition from withm, or some outward bmdmg circumstance? 

Puntamsm is one reason given The Reformation brought to England and 
to Scotland a wave of mtolerance and iconoclasm intense and bitter beyond 
even the developments in Germany and Holland The nch medieval arts of 
Britain, pamtmg, sculpture, and ornamentation, which had survived through 
the days of the Tudors and the Stuarts, were wiped out as at a stroke A 
suigle entry in the records of a “visitor” appointed by Parliament m 1643 to 
demolish “die superstitious pictures and ornaments of churches” reads 
Clare we brake down 1000 pictures superstitious ” The tradition of Pun- 
tanum continued through many gencratiDns and confused the sensuously 
beautiful with the sinful sensual pleasures The beginnmgs of the arts in 
colomal America too suffered under this inhibitmg influence 
The Bntish court, however, soon escaped into pastures decorative and 
even hcentious The fact dovetails nicely with the next conventional ex- 
planation of the lack of deeply creative activity painting for a century and 
a half after the Restoration was a class art, designed exclusively (with the 
•s^ceptrtm of ffogarth s worksj &r tAe peerage and squircarcAy' Ac iSrst cAc 
court circle held all the patrons, and there was a period of imported pamters 
When Reynolds broke ihrou^ tbe prgudicc, by tbc sheer merit of his 
compcQtive work, and when the circle of patrons widened, there was a cycle 
of fashions m fulsome poctraiture 

For a long time portraits were all that picture-buyers svanted. Art was a 
feeder to pnde and a means to signalize gcntihty And of course the sort of 
portrait wanted was the flattering, prettified, showy thing Three generations 
of the best talent m England seem to have been diverted mto this fashion- 
serving busmess Some blame the armts who gave m to a stulnfymg demand 



Bi^laitd^s Arts 

It would k unfair to Jot Ac cxccipt stand for Ruslan’s tliconcs witlioul 

naturo M “7“’T doL to of 

namte Nevcrieless, 4= central tliougltt of the few sentences4eir m- 

tence upon many, and upon nitrfW cclrcl-^ at die lieart of Bnnsl, 
thencs down to tlie opening of the nvenaeth century The foundanon of 
Lurf “ of the nid, which dunnsu 

sent! ^ ornia ements, valuing instead literary allusion, associaas'C 
rrr. action English art. when it is not merely prettj por- 

itif- d f ^ ^ “y other national manifestation favoun 

^cedote. madent. and moral reflection 

Rmkm IS one of the most mteresting figures in art cntiosm Let no one nus- 
unportimee even his constructive importance at the time he svrotc 
f p ca for a renewed contact with nature was sorely needed 

m ,h I "'8““'’' of amfiaahy But 

mfc longer view RusIm seems wrong-headed and downnght mischievous 
imme^t oeraaty md mtelJectual choosmg and moral pnnaple Certain 
ndmitably fought for. but Lre was a larger 

1 m the senous art worla of EngUnd the 

meUec i^good mtmuon ButgenemU, d.c> turn asvay from wiSt should 
fnrTT,*! c a go ofercauvean the attainment of a scif-suffiaent, inbuilt 
OTOd vitahty I^ythra, orgamradon. all that the modems mean by the 
Dorir “ feminmejy weak or utterly Jacking m die popular 

p ttraimrc from Reynolda to Laai-tencc. It n n elhugh lost m L topo^phi- 
landscape, from Wilson to Cotman Blake alone ncMy feeh and expresses 
m hn rmote, almost mmuturc contnbutioD, and at dmea, Turner 
ar, J I ’ eaprosses peoples and lands But there is no vnnal 

of thr f ^ ”P*'“*tng England. There is little painting that gnes the feclmi? 
nLe ^ aghsh connmjmde or the bleak coast, or die .d)lhc hamled. 
tcniocr the vinlc life, the inquiring ipint, the dogged Cghnn? 

te^ andd,emagmf,eenecofcmpno-buJdmg 

“ nugnificem. u suoh a monument as no other 
mt^™ nanon ha. emcmA Hie poet, from the age of Spenser, Marloive, 
md Sliakespaire to the o[emng of the twcnnedi centuty haie known how 
r ^ T. life, and feehnp m acctaiti lacking nodnng of 

fomnd heaut) But among Bnmh paintcn dnte ate no Shakespeare, md 
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Lady Margaret Beaufort Anonymous, 15th century 
[Courtesy Aafio/w/ PortraU Cillery, London] 


Ac country’s own reaction to it and love for it, and the common ranking of 
Reynolds, Gainsborough and Romney among die greatest masters of all 
tune 

In early Bntish art formal \alues were not unduly sacrificed In certain 
crafts practised m the monastcncs the English workers led the world most 
notably m cmbroidcnng Examples are to be found m Ae treasuncs of 
contmental cathedrals toda) But the iconoclasts left fc\N examples of native 
Gothic paintmg Nor is it certam that Ac chief relic of pnmiavc painting 
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Conservatism 

glittcnng life. Othm fortiines and Ivcd the socuD) 

hostility to nenius and gl A ^te pleased to term die Biglish 

■amp Ida ® that the^ “ '^= octaipants of that 

the LSToTlt T’ t“ give m to 

Hichatd Wilson/'fadil IfStml P™' 

Or attain Ae 1,1 . '“‘•'“P'. ’f" pemntted to starve, 

comervfmmtnd re“' “ u“ ^“*"ty and Ac spmt of 

contmuonsly strongT^n?™ ‘”"Pt“tnts The Academj has been 
holdhahit„^;rrrher=ITAe'“'"”'T“ ^ The tendency to 
outgro%vn so that th.. J ^ ^ halT-century 

the art that is living in itsIssriT' ''™' ""'““'’'P “ be fightmg against 
France It has ev^r i, r, m England than in 

reverence hardly "thtd 21^7” “ ^ 

pr^ontwlfAc"'^^d'“,!^r.'' "‘‘'“‘*”8 tpmt, ssas Sir Joshua Re>ToIds 
first through a study of nature should be undetstooJ 

of his rout ed hrpUeedTd"“''r“"°'’®''‘°“' ■''-nufot.^e 

Bnush academic;! 

Sir Joshua's pronouncements In a^ r'T' '° f' 

of aademism, and its hold uoo„ .b^ ’ , the popular support 

tssenticA centur,. help to 4lam Acla rffril'“ f 

egmauve msennon m Brmsh Lmil ‘’'^fi’tnial ereanveness and tm- 

Aemprecisclj “ hn’e dangerous But one records 

■nseniiavc to formal valucs_A fi'°‘'P “ “nstitunonaUy 

deficient m feeble fcdt'^' Anglo-Savons) art 

in art. ® *° *' scnsuouily loselj and Ac plasueally vital clcmcnis 

an “‘’'■‘;““;"'ra.e,e and die brain There isabo 

to literature For the wlunutcal and the rogimh. It all leadi 

arclutcctomc sarm; ' P'"""^ stroeturc. plainc rb)'thra, and tbe 

and" diear;™?' appmoatron it Ac collateral Iiterar; soeuL 

anooause cLofl ' recognition of An 

anooause faaor. one cannot approach Engl.A art ssnb tuiderstandnig o< 
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Lady Margaret Beaufort Anonymous, 15th century 
[Courtesy Nuioti tl Portrait Gallery, London] 


Ac country’s own reaction to it and love for it, and the conjjji 

Reynolds, Gainsborough, and Ronmey among the greatesr ^ of 

time 


^ early Jintish art tormai values were not unduly sacnr 
crafts practised m the monasteries the Bnglish workers led fk ” ^ ^crtam 
notably m embroidering Examples are to be found m most 

contmental cathedrals today But the iconoclasts left fe^v gv ^^^unes of 
Gothic paintmg Nor is it certam diat Ac chief rehc of p native 


pamting 




-Wi/ii e anJ Imported Portrontsts 

now m Engtad, d,c WJ,on aptych. „ from an Engkh knd (It 

to W vanoml) attributed to Bnmh. French, Flemnh, Italian: and German 
^ ) t IS a or y thing of its sort, more finished in aspea and m crafts- 
m^hip dian dis mto etthibits offered as pnmmve in FriL and Flanden 
There is no traceable Bntish school m the fifteenth eenttirj A picture of 
about ,4S5, hoisescr die portrait of Lady Margaret Beaufort, elaimed for 
onymous g master, is marLcd bj an otccptionalls sound piaonal 
sense, to an otpert structural sohdit) It proclaims stslisnc affimt) snth 
Flemish portraiture ^ ’ 

In the foUowTng centur), sshen the ode of Renaissance ciilmral infiucnces 
osss strong from Italj , the mm e pamters are definltelj os etshadosv ed b> 

the^portedr^ers Holbem is m England fiom .ja6 to .543 From Moor 
o 1^ L ere IS a procession of able lorcign-tramed portraitists Of die 
agtah, the onts oftenest named ate Nicholas Hilhard, of the Eliobetlian 
at^tmd John Rdey, svho hsed fiom it 4 « to 1691 

ss-as ptimard) a miniatnnse He copied too dirccd) for his own 
|«d the popular manner of Holbein He wrote “The pniopal part of 

^= on .r* SObJjndgmenn" And agam "HoIbeL's 
ni^= of ^g I bss, msitated holding it to be the besf^ 

Id "■ -ihonn "had an onginJ 

“ 1 ^ It IS an admirable bit of eharaetenranon, and it io 
n toutMy managed as a pictorial entity, widi weight, mass and darl- 
siSs a ^^lTr^l “ “ "> la overlooLed that tins 

Si ofd, J ><^d[oCd,o Punian penod with no 

rfebr,^ Tr"® “ *' aS s'Ja o Edeys 

eetorated portrait ofJan.es H m die Nanonal Portrait Gall^ 

Rested"' anonymous pontans fiom the Ehrabethan, Stuart, and 

^oXn"“f a eononned competent proin^ An 

^SXld S demianvely appetOrng m a way eonmion to mmor French 
fi^or hi? ’■a«a“darly effeenve are die 

SSn" s^^ TS "■’* of and embro.deo 

p^n S' ”” ^ “ “aced os er with mmeaw 

p;;oo™s The mode ma; base come in first ssn h the minme depiction of 



Ati Inteniatioiial Style 



Martha Wife of Joshua Horton of Sowahy Possibly by John Riley 
[Courtesy National Portrait Gallery, LonJon] 


textures culavated by the early Flemings It was only slightly mochfied in 
France by the school of the Clouets In Spam it became popular after An- 
toon Moor was appomted resident pamter at the court of Madnd, and was 
earned on by his pupd Coello Moor hclp«l to establish the vogue m Eng- 
land. It resulted m even more appealmg >anations when men less accom- 
plished m naturalism took it m hand Then the naive, frankly artificial in 
tention yielded a result more ingratiatmg than the exact imitation 
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Fashion and Flattery 

A Fleming who spent ins entire mature life in England Marc Glieeraedts 
tlieYounger was particularly happy m tins niiLeii Cornelius Jolmsoii, born 
m England of a Hemisli father, made eecellcnt madcntal use of a flattened 
pattern of laces and aecessones m contrast mth the fuU modelled face His 
medallion of Lady Watetpark is chamimg and sound Before 1700 this tyTC 
ol portraiture, based on mmutc realism, hut happily modified hy naively 
decorative intmnon, had found its avay to Amcnca, and a recent flurry of 
mterest over American pnimmc" has resulted m admission of a number of 
ornammtal if rather stiff portraits mto the pubhe gallenes 
AU this nme the Bnnsh court circles and fashionable society had been 
patromzmg the foreign masters whom the hmgs or powerful mimsten and 
mer ants invited to England After Holbein, who was court painter to 
Vin, had come Antoon Moor In 1629 Rubens amved m London on 
a diplomane nussion, and stayed for a omc to pamt. In 163a Van Dyck be- 
ame court painter to Charles I It was upon the work ofRubens and Van 
Uy^, perhaps urfortunately, that the later group of Enghsh portrainso was 
celebrated school of Reynolds-Gamsborough- 

Before the nme of Sir Joshua, however, two other spectacular foreigners 
dominate die London scene Sir Peter Lely was a HoLder who became 
«traordinanly popular dumig a lifetime spent m England He constructed 
WjcturesweU, hut Acre isaflamboyantnervousners and generally a su- 

perfmahiy about his effects His successor svas Sir Godfrey Kneller, a German 
who stuied m Amsterdam His sitters are given more of threcdunens.onal 
sohdity^ut m general itu die showy, essenuaUy baroque element ofRubens 
r Van ^7* which u earned on, to have effect upon Reynolds (who u bom 
m the year of Kneller s death 1723) 

It avJl not have escaped the reader diat the entire smry of English pamtulg 
m dus ^e has been of porrraimre Fnmce also had been portril-mad m the 
wo and one-half eintnnes bewveen and Largdhere, but on the eon- 

nnmt „u.„ t,,pes ofpamdng had not been entnely crow ded out Landscape, 

T P’emres an genrcallhadfoundpracnnoncntandpubhctcspoiuc. 
h Dntam the one mode suffices A speend form, the muuaLe, u added to 

, d ‘ ns apphed ,o earher pamtulg u 

used to designate the illusttanons m illunnnated mannsenpts But from die 
suilecnth century ou-dlummalmg havmg been negleered as an art after 




GWcracdts; Queen Bizthelh [Cnmtesy Nulimul Pmail Gnllery, LmJm] 


pnntcd boob became common— the name is transferred to the tiny portable 
pictures, usually portraits, painted on ivory. The size is small enough for the 
pocket, or for the palm of the hand; a true miniature will be marked also by 
^ appropriate minuteness of depiction and a delicacy of method. 

The first portable or detached miniatures had been painted on vellum, had 
indeed, merely a version of the miniature likeness of king or donor 
ound on the dedicatory pages of manuscripts, or even on illuminated proc- 
amations, charters, etc. Sometimes the portraits were done on the backs of 
playing cards. Then came ivory specially shaped for the purpose. It is likely 


Hogarth and Satire 

that the first great populant) of miniature portraits dates front the fiftcendi- 
centurj French uars, t\hen kmghts and fair ladies, IionourabI) separated 
earned consoling likenesses next their hearts or on necklaces Althougli 
France initiated the custom, England made die miniature her special owti 
Hogarth is most Enghsh of the Enghshmen m his purposeful approach to 
art, Jus hterary documentation, and his moral aim, most English too in his 
weak grasp upon piaonal structure and formal concentration But he is com- 
p of line m that he abandons portraiture for the stor) -picture He 

IS the only Bnosh artist of consequence m four hundred years who fads to 
devote himself to portraits and landscapes 
A great mdependent on so many scores— he disdamed and pilloned the 
fashionable foreign painters and those who aped them — and gifted with wit 
and courage, he might have been England’s greatest arnst if he had had the 
pirturc sense of a Hokusai, a Brueghel, or a Daumier As it is he mtcrcscs the 
wot by his mordant soaal satire— and draws closer attention as an arost 
of cahbre by at least one picture, the Shnmp Ctrl 
Born m iSpy. of middle-class parents, to a sometthat cramped environ- 
ment, Hogarth never outgrew a cettain hmited view He had, as he said, “a 
namtaUy good eye," and he trimed it to retain impressions, so that he was 
able later to dispense with models He had the Englishman’s pnde m blunt 
ness, the self-made man's dogmatism, and the htcrahst’s scorn for all art that 
was not lUnstranon He raised popular dlustiation to a soaally and pohdcall) 
ngmiiMt acttvity, and by his engiaving he brought serious art down to the 


Ho^ mvemed an art-fotm new to England the serial story-picture He 
pmted and engraved santes on the depraved life of 'high soaety ” He 
adopted the techniguc of the theatre, which he loved (not forgemng the 
neavdy tmdctlined moral that was a part of the play) Indeed he said diat lus 
non to give m his pictures all that an actor can do on the stage", 
™d he spoke of and women my playet, " Hn three senes, cnntlcd 

Afema^e a la A We, 77,e Hadar’r R„j.,err, and We Bale’s Pra^rets, are among 
the classics of p.aonal same No less mteresnng as comment, or lampoon, 

are sucIisniEle pieces as rasreniH^lii/'e. Gmiane, and Th D,s„.s,cl P«l 

f as Jlustranon and as socul comedy 

c IS Lkely to forgive hn overcrowdmg and the fact that he makes con- 
^nanon impossib e by his over-anendon to detail. The portraits are in die 
fmal analysu jus, a httle msensmve. even wooden Hn ve^.on of die "eon- 




Hogarth The Shrmip Girl [Cpitrtesy National Callery, London] 


Venation piece” (of which more m a moment) is hvciy and diverting, but 
supcrfiaally posed The story-picturcs — ^"dramatic paintings,” he called them 
— with few exceptions sacrifice everything to stor) , or to propaganda In the 
end one comes back to two fugitive and uncharacteristic thmgs, the vinle and 
dashmg sketch of The Shrimp Ctrl and the well-composed Calais Gate, where- 
at for once Hogarth disciplined im materials and fitted them ivithin a co- 
herent pictorial scheme— ^though conveymg too his contemptuous feehng 
about the “depraved” life of the French Elsewhere he is so mtent upon de- 
pictmg and sermonmng about the vices and foibles of his contemporanes 



Conversation Piece 

organic rahcrL'cc' should liavc an arclnlccturc and an 

pllSTalnrr® “''-literary, Hcgartl. ,s „i accom- 

matnalf 7 ' controvert, alnt’a overeniphant to ttory 

wrl undt r°“; ■: "“S'-'d-'s Wsoaeh by a boob be 

m illnstran ”u 7'^'“ ‘fBcmUy Having made a popular sueeen 

a7'„ure ar7"7'"7‘‘ ^ pre-nn„e„:e 

the art I rT "•'>0 Stand manner" and made neh fun of 

Wonotd f r ,“a “a ™"“" “ “"ti he considered die 

Lfdcl7 “ ^“‘‘c'oy stUf-'a ndieulout imitanon of die foobth 

Zr ?f I t stand-manner people led a sonie- 

^g-rfcnly. „ IngUnd, a premnetv-tbat be wanted to Lderttand and 

Z he fluctlT^ H “Written avidi a vtetv of fht- 

Z of bZc:""® “the fundamental pnnei- 

Quantitv ’’ One of b Undotmity, Simpliaty, Intncacy, and 

e^“dL fZd Scnctatenont. that diere it , • Z of beauly,’ a 
3 for LZfofriT “‘■‘he female human body, hi tur- 

cerZit Z wav f7 the test, Hogiui't pte- 

prter^iLXrottT""”"' •he®'"’ 

gathermg^at table, m the garden A J ^ familyatoneofitsrouttne 

intimate m atmosphere and^Irfdlv arrl 0 '°°““''°"''''"”® “ 

if they had casiiallv f II i_ ^ ^css, with figures carefully posed as 

tvatjoirzowl ^ “f th- Zet mode 

of hi nme f TT Hedoeumented thepohte world 

refreshmg after a session wZKavd^ “ “PP''“hng and especially 

mother d.anaiihustno„7r®i;i7i;ts7’’^'’““''^’”““'“ 

andZ““llg“lX°|7ZsZ<hdLSZL“tt^^ ”r Tr'‘ 

md so°7o’„“£f ^'’''7'“" pomaiTand^ofldabe, 

au wndiHogarth-s 



Classical Touches 

the direction of popukr pmit-maljng and routine illustration, and in the 
end he IS an accomplished draughtsman, master of expressive Ime, rather 
than a picture-maker m the fuller sense He bndges over to George’cruik- 
shank rather than to die artists m oil 

But these have been excursions from the mam path of British pamtmg, 
which contmued to take fashionable artists mto the one activity, portraiture,' 
m a dirccnon which the cnucism of the omc considered classical There had' 
been, m the early eighteenth century, the so^iallcd Classical Age of Enghsh 
htetature, adorned by the poetry of Pope and the essays of Addison and 
Mcele Architecture had become nco-classic, m a version adapted from 
Itahan Renaissance models, had wavered toward the baroque, and now under 
Robert Adam had returned to the classic idioms The furniture styles of 
Hepplewhitc and Sheraton were soon to supplement Adam building and 
»ot long after, the dra\vmgs of John Flaxman 
But Bnmh painting escaped every adjective in the definition of classic It 
had fallen heir, rather, to the baroque tendencies of Rubens and Van Dyck 
The youthful English aruSt paid homage to the Italian masters upon his 
grand tour,” but it was a debased neo-classicism that now passed current 
w Rome and Naples Nor can one believe that England escaped a certain in- 
fluence from the light omamentalism of Watteau, Nattier, and Fragonard 
W vogue across the Channel 

Whatever the sources, whate\cr the mventive additions, Bntishportraiturc 
IS a sort of fluSed-up realism A surface naturalism of facial aspect is basic to 
« but there is superadded the baroque artist’s hvcliness and glitter, by means 
of glorified clothes and stage-settmg backgrounds, and by a featlicry tech- 
juque The classical busts and urns and rums so frequently inserted into the 
backcloths of Reynolds’s portraits are no more than ornamental theatneal 
properties They really have no relationship with the actors They are as inno- 
cent of any connexion with the spint and method of the pamtmg as are the 
negligently sketched trees and parks and lawns among which they appear 
The portrait’s the thing, the rest is dressing 

Sir Joshua Reynolds was the first of the Ime of fashionable native pamters 
We was a man of robust tastes, of affable social address, of -mde culture and 
cosmopolitan contacts, of shresvd commercial and pohtical abihty He was 
"ell fitted to express the age of Bntam’s econonuc expansion, to be head of 
Ro j'al Academ) , to be himself a sign of the arm al of British art at ma- 




Str Joshua 

tunty and soplusacaaon He is the premier interpreter of the materialism 
and display of the age But he stands virtuously above its profligacy 

A chance mcetmg with the owner of a sailing vessel, after Reynolds had 
had an average trammg, permitted him to go to Italy For ever after he called 
Michelangelo his god, but, true first to prmaples he had already had from 
Rubens and Van Dyck, he added certain traits out of lesser and later Itahan 
masters He bcheved thoroughly m eclecticism Back m London, m 1752, he 
made an immediate popular success Thenceforward he was England’s fa- 
voured portraitist, arbiter of armtic controversies, and member of the hterary- 
soaal group which mcluded Goldsmith, Johnson, and Gamck 

Never did a leading artist more successfully preach one sort of art and 
practise another The particular ideal set up m his famous Discourses is “the 
Grand Style " There are svudom and common sense m some of his pro- 
nouncements, particularly in those b) which he tned to make young painters 
realize the necessity for seeing objects m full volume, with hght around them 
But m othen there is an mdication of that haziness, not to say msmeenty, 
which landed his o%vn pamtmgs over on the side of superficial grandeur and 
virtuoso theatneahey He is a realistic painter of silks and satins, of fashions 
and masks, ■withm an aroflaal framework fluntly classic 

Of portraiture he wnces “He who m his pracoce of portrait pamtmg 
wishes to dignify his subject, which we will suppose to be a lady, will not 
paint her m the modem dress, the famihanty of which alone is sufficient to 
destro\ all digmty, and therefore dresses his figure something with the gen- 
eral air of the antique for the sake ofdigmt), and preserves somethmg of the 
modem for sake of likeness ” And cunously he seems to mix expedient soph- 
istry and truth in this observation “Well-coloured pictures arc m more 
esteem and sell for higher pnees than m reason thej seem to deserve, as col- 
ouring IS an excellence of a lower rank than the quahtics of correemess and 
greatness of character ” 

When Van Dyck had been coun portraiosc m London, he had himself 

painted the faces of his patrons hot had let assistants paint m their clothes 

die costume bemg left at the studio for the purpose For the hands he had 
studio-models, so that he could add those lesser details at odd times Some 
other pamten are known to ha\ c posed sitters so as to hide the hands, to save 
working at a problem beyond their capaanes Rej-nolds probably painted 
the hands m his canvases— but they might be largely from one model It is 
ccrcam that he had assistants, known as his drapers, who added backgrounds 
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Gainsborough The Blue Boy 
[Courtesy Huntuistou Art Gallery, San Martno, Cahfortua] 
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literal portraitist, although not without the affectation of a sketdiy briUiancy, 
and sometimes a forced dramatic note John Hoppner leans to tlie other side 
With less reality but more fcnimmc prcttiness He docs a soft portrait nicely, 
particularly if the sitter is a girlish matron or a pert child 
Sir Thomas Lawrence divided honoun with Hoppner m the fashionable 
circles of London at the end of the century— a full generation after Reynolds 
and Gamsborough — and he earned the bnlhant artificial manner to its ulti- 
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It was slightly^ before Wilson's death ui 1713 that a smgle decade saw die 
util of England’s three greatest landscapists Cronic, Constable, and Turner 
John Cromc was self-nude, unlettered, and provuicial He was a lover of 
*iature m her severer and grander moods, and that love is measurably con- 
veyed m lus better canvases, with a native dignity excrased ^vithin a bor- 
rowed Dutch formula He u a rare figure m British art in that he made no 
capital of the picturesque and sought out no sentimental associations He 
seems by instinct to have achieved in an occasional canvas a structural order 

or spatial rhythm The Windmill on MoiisehoU Heath m^elSiatiomilGailery 

London is outsiandmg 

John Constable is, however, the t)ptcal Bnghsh landscapist He dwells 
wm loving care upon every least detail of the picturesque countryside, but 
= has enough of genius to convey ns atmosphere and spurt too He sticks to 
Ihc topographic truth— he would not be essentially Bnnsh if he greatly vio- 
ated It— but be had an eye for the large cBcct of storm, of hght-and-shadc 
movement under scurrymg clouds, of contrasted dark woods and sunny open 
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Coiutablc: The H^iytmn [Courtesy Noiiona! Gallery, LonJoii] 


too iji the discovery of reflected light as varied colour on all objects, and even 
in shadows; although he did not exploit colour in the lavish if not reckless 
nianncr of the eighties. He docs, however, warrajit being called a colourist. 
Constable and Turner were the only EngUshmen ever to influence deeply the 
European visual tradition. (Lawrence had had a vogue on the Continent 
but it led only to disaster.) 

Unfortunately Constable is not to be seen in this fresh mood in most gal- 
leries. He could paint as literally and woodenly as any academician might ask; 
he did indeed labour and over-Jctail his canvases for a public that was put off 
by the unconventional appearance of the “impressions.” He had no such rep- 
utation as Turner, and his enterprise and originality, as seen in the freer pic- 
tures, were not similarly applauded. The museums mostly have treasured the 
acadermc and larger-scalc works. At Worcester, Massachusetts, however, is 
the s\viftly realized sketch of the Landscape with Windmill, with its transparrat 
ainn«s and fresh spontaneity. The “finished” painting from this, also very 
hue in a heavier way, is in the Ncuc Pinafcothek at Munich. Of the larger 
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througli tlic constructca thing tint pirallcls tlic Dutch achievement and 
Claude, to die romantic interpretation and finallj the near-abstract vuual in- 
vcniion It IS illuimnating that he bndges two literary eras, that of Words- 
"ortli and the romantic one of B)ron, Shelley, and Keats 
Turner was a Cockne) and a barber’s son He made his way without soaal 
favour, b> sheer abilit) and persistence He remained, through hfc, almost a 
recluse, and his asoaal waj's and unattraaivc habits earned him die reputation 
of an eccentric Nevertheless, he exhibited at the Royal Academy when he 
"as fifteen In his late jean he became a favoume artist of Ruslan, then the 
most powerful and gifted enne m England— who, indeed, overpraised him 
to die artist s owm ultimate disadvantage Turner’s only interests were in his 
painting and in a career HcgaveJumselfwhoU) to increasing his knowledge 
of nature and to the business of picture-making By bemg a sohtary, he came 
to know niorc ofniture than any anist had known before He had a knack 
of retaining m vnsual memory every aspect of tree, rock, grass-blade, and 
"'ater, along w itli a phenomenal abdity to reconstruct a fleeting larger effect 
At fine (after obviously juvenile cxpcnnicnts) his views were htcral and 
topograpluc Then he went uito a period of sohdly constructive pamting, for 
"hich he learned much from Claude Lorraui, and gave the world many 
lavounte transenpts of the English countryside, among which Crossing the 
Brock and RichmonJ Hill arc outstanding 
By 1830 Turner had come to his second method He cast aside the restraints 
of normal” sight He turned from the htcral, to be romantic and dramatic 
He recognized new pictonal potentialities m light and colour exploited for 
their owTi sake Soon he was pamting piaurcs far more “impressionistic” 
than Constable’s At their best, as m Ulysses Deridmg Polyphemus or The Figlu- 
Temeratre, these canvases have a gorgeous play of light, and a spontaneous 
grandeur, even while built on sound plastic prmciples At other times the 
structure is dissipated with the subject-matter, as somewhat happens in the 
lamous Rain, Steam, and Speed This almost nebulous picture marks one of 
the earhest recorded attempts to pamt a subject typical of the mdustnal age 
Turner was hke that trymg to make sheerest poetry out of a railway tram 
when everybody else was certam that machmery was destroying romance and 
■^uty Equally he dchghted m pamtmg dirty boats and wharves, httered 
streets and untidy markets 

In the end lus love of colour as sudi ran away with his judgment There are 
too many of the large late pictures that arc spmeless, structureless, even cha- 
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It IS onlj nglit to rcconl that soiiit of the soundest uiodcrn critics put down 
tins sort of appreciation as scir-mio\icition The) believe that Turner created 
a realm in sshich the )iannng can sxander and indulge their own day-dream 
fancies To this obsen. er it seems rather tliat Turner has afforded, m a minor 
mode, a rarel) fcliatous and legmmatcl) cnjo)ablt experience Fortimatcl) 
the w atcr-colotirs arc to be seen m a great many galicncs At the Tate Gallery 
in London there is a Turner Annex which is positively crammed with them 
a place of frequent surpnses and, for some, of exquisite pleasure 

At the time of Ins death in 1851— after, characteristically, some jears in 
whicli sordid dnnhing bouts, m the lowest surroundings, altcniated svith 
periods of feverish creative work — ^Turner had travened a mighty arc From 
sheerest prose he had gone on to Wordsworthian nattirc-mtcrprctation, in 
simple words and familiar images Then he had turned romantic, was, as he 
himself washed, the Byron of painting And finally, in the msubstantial lyri- 
cism, the ethereal unreaht) of his most penonal w ork, he show ed affinity with 
Shclic) It IS England’s one major release from literal and eartlibound pamt- 
‘iig Ifi in the attempt to be imaginative or lyncal or musical. Turner often 
lost contaa with “objective truth ’’ he nevertheless occasionally fixed m 
colour a rare quality that speaks with a sure if quiet accent to an increasing 
audience 

There was m England, even in Turner’s tunc, a pamtcr-mystic who imght, 
Under slightly changed conditions, have been one of the greatest visual artists 
of all time William Blake, driven partly by poverty, partly by ascetic pref- 
erence, to avoidance of pamtmg m tlie larger manner, possessed the surest 
pictonal sense given to any Enghshman But he had or made, no oppor- 
tunity to create pictures m the monumental or even the standard fields 

A mystic, a seer, a bom rebel (in the materialist view), Blake was farthest 
from the stream of national development least touched by English practi- 
cality and Iitcral-nundcdncss Seeing all dungs from within, counting imagi- 
native vision the truest reality, the sight of the physical eyes a lesser actuality, 
he penetrated to meanings not vouchsafed to other men Standmg once with 
Constable before one of the latter’s canvases, Blake said “Why, this is not 
drawing, but mspiration ” And Constable, whether tlirough shrewdness or 
utcral-mmdcd misapprehension answered “I meant it for drawing ” Blake 
looked for ludden significances and cosmic revelations — and, so far as mor- 
tals may, lie trafficked ui these values 
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distorted He eliminated detail and backgroimd He further mtensified expres- 
sion b) emphasizing abstract rhytlim, buildmg structural patterns Wlicthcr 
It IS the cngravmgs Eorjob, or the Christ and the Woman Taken in Adultery, or 
The Wise and Foolish Virgins, the pattern and rhytlmi and harmomous order 
strike the eye before the ‘‘meaning ” 

The obvious linear mctliod immediately Imks Blake with the Gotluc style 
which was, of course, out of fashion That his first assignment, m his appren- 
tice days, led lum to make drawmgs of die medieval monuments m West 
minster Abbey is not ivithout significance He is knoivn also to have studied 
reproductions of works by Michelangelo— that Florcntme master who was 
too great to be held to the Rcniissancc formulas, who was passionate and 
Biblical as well as Greek Like Michelangelo, Blake — and Tmtoretto alone 
to the same degree — manipulated the human body, its directions and w I 
snd postures, for arbitrary effect Many of Ins drawmgs arc poems of m^' 
tticnt, told wholly ui terms of bodies rhythmically disposed In the 
purest hnc, cngravmg. Blake is perhaps the greatest master after Durer ^ 
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sient, so Blake is an isolated throw-back to the “Northern” style m En I 
Wilham Blake, despite the modest physical dimensions of his works* 
cepted by the twentieth-century modems as England’s most 
uiost rewardmg graphic artist Tlie dirccuon taken by art theory ^ 
years gives his picturmg more than mtrmstc significance, even a nro 
portance — although not xvithout raising paradoxical questions The ^ 

and we all tend to become modems — ^behevc imnlinflv m u 

m the basic nnpor- 

^cxpencnccoferdcr. 
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wc all tend to become modems — ^behevc imphcitly m the b 
tance of the formal structure m art They behevc that the expenen^^''^^°^'* 
movement, and rhythm should come before the pleasure offan uli-^ ^ 
uiattcr and lesson and associative recollection Particularly they Ji 
dut IS over-hterary, and they have been known to be caustic ab 
partiahty to anecdote and sentiment. It is a paradox then tbaf . ^^^’s 

today’s 


' paradox then that it 

uiodems who have rediscovered Blake, for no other Bntish 


tncably bound up with hterature 
The e.xplanation is that his creative drawrmgs are so end 

plastic values that It htdc matters what subject-matter hes bev die 

etns after all do not demand that the abstract design eJenjcn*^ Uiod- 
from representational elements, only that it be in the picttu divorced 
tive nature or symbol or narrative is emphasiacd or not, objcc- 


include hterary illustration without uiipainng m tlic leas 
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The March of Realism - The Hwekenth Century 


Jn -niE history of pamtmg the nineteenth century is known as the era of 
•L revolutions In Pans, then the centre of the arts of the Western world, 
there was a senes of cycles, each marked by advance, consohdation, revolt,' 
“d Oicrtum From 1800, when Davidian classicism had fimily esabhshed 
>“'lf, to the rise and declme of impressionism three generations later, excite- 
mmt followed exatement, "schools” developed, gamed international vogue, 
and were discredited, old revolutions were lost in new ’ 

It IS only in the mneteen-thiraes that penpeenve is gained on the four “de- 
cisive” movements, dated roughly at 1800, 1830, 1855, and 1S75 the classic 
or neo-classic, the romantic, the realistic, and the impressionist But now, m 
retrospea, it is seen that all were parts of a single more extensive phenome- 
non, the maturing of Renaissance realism. It turns out that, of the four im- 
pressionism alone is epochal It rises measurably above the others for two 
reasons it marked the final fulfilment of the saentific and reahsuc aims initi- 
ated by Giotto, Masacao, and Leonardo centunes before, and it has left a 
oody of works mvenuve and lastingly effective, signalized particularly m the 
canvases of Manet, Pissarro, Mone^ and Renou 
There is, further, this readjustment bemg made the one overshadowing 
revolution of the century takes place at the pomt where unpressiomsm as a 
augma IS abandoned, where a new slope is entered upon by men no longer 
T’®'* ’'y realism, by the tyranny of appearances, men who, while acceptmg 
the hentage of scientific colour from the nnptcssiomsts, mm their backs upon 
the camera-eye “rcahty" sought m all the centunes fiom Raphael to Monet 
treking mstead a return to formal excellence and structural mteentv 
at the cost of distomon of nature ’ 

The rtxmcntation m the hght of the post-impressiomsm (or exprcssion- 
nm) of 1880-1930 shows the movements of 1790-1880 to have been merely 
791 y 
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It IS die contuiucd niarcli of realism lliat is important lustoncally m die era 
1790-1880, whatever die labels It is realism under four masks, but always 
wth the hteralist essentially controlhng With the classicists a correct, Greek- 
hallowed mask IS put on, but beneadi tliere is, nonetheless, the pamstakmg 
statement of outward truth, die reverence for vensimihtude With the ro- 
mantics the mask is diat of emotionahzed, theatricalized statement and a loose 
techmque, but without violation of nature as exatedly observed at home or 
as reported from exoac chmes When the Courbet group amves — and it 
temporarily runs away \vith the label “realist*’ — there is a sliow of droppmg 
all masks, it seems to clear the way to the realest truth But it is discovered 
that somethmg noble and desirable is hidden — or lost — by these matenahsts 
Fmally the impressionists fit up dicir atmospheric mask, behmd it devote 
their effort to aspect-of-the-rooment reahty, to views fixed accordmg to the 
latest discovered laws of optics 

In short it is at last recognized that beneath the four masks is the same 
reverence for things superfiaally viewed and cleverly transenbed It is seen 
that when Cezanne and Van Gogh adopted new expressive aims (aided by 
Whistler and Gauguin who adopted new decorative ones) they accomplished 
die true modem revolution, because then for the first tunc the direction of 
effort that had prevaded for three hundred years was reversed And so the 
nmeteenth-century phases, soil labelled for convemence classic, romantic, 
realistic, and impressionist, arc tumbled into one basket tagged “varieties of 
realism ” 

Rcabsm was supposed by some, for a time, to be typically the art of democ- 
racy, of levelled classes, and therefore typically the art for the repubhean 
age It was said that the “honest” vision of Courbet and Millet and Manet 
'vas to be expected, and applauded, m the nme when the kmgs and courts 
had been expelled and destroyed, as m France and Amenca, or disciplmcd 
and rendered powerless as m England and Belgium 

The Imcs are not so easily drasvn as that The revolt of the current modems 
against reahsm, for instance, came m places and periods most devoted to 
democracy But there is considerable pcrtmcncy m the Imkmg of nmeteenth- 
century naturalism, and sentimental realism, with the nse of the middle 
and the triumph of matenahsoc philosophies 

The men made nch by the mdustnal revolution became the sustammg 
patrons of art. They came to control not only bii) mg for home decoration 
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fully hidden behind masks fashioned from building styles long since dead. 
The new mass-produced commodities, which might have been expected to 
take on a characteristic beauty out of the nature of the shaping tools, and 
out of the ways of hvmg in the madime age, were instead ornamented with 
motives faithfully copied from the superseded manual crafts And m the 
figurative arts, until the very end of the century, subject-matter could not 
be taken from the life of the times It was not until after the World War 
that typical mass mterests, such as the hie of the workmgman or the lessons 
of soaahsm, were considered suitable themes for pamtmg 

The technique of the impressionists marked the one pomt at which the 
graphic arts received a notable impetus from the saentific laboratory When 
colour was understood by artists as broken-up hght, a new resource was dis- 
covered and capitahzed The impressionists then pushed the logic of the 
camera-eye and the understanding of natural hghtmg to a conclusion im- 
possible m any earher era, and therefore typically of the new age Other- 
vase the saentific mastery of nature that had been epochal for man m his 

major activities — war, work, commumcaaon, transportaaon, recreation 

had comparatively ncghgible influence upon contnved art. 

Pohacal change and thought were mote truly reflected m the art of the 
various phases at those moments when kmgs and emperors temporarily 
came back to power David's gesture of purifying pamtmg, his destruction 
of all that was courdy and trivial m French picturmg, had been a smeere 
attempt to express a new democratic ideology In seekmg models for that 
neo-classic repubhean art he and his followers actually dressed pamtmg m 
the idioms of Repubhean Rome They dcpiaed the tnumphs of democracy 
m the anaent capital, and thereby symbolically celebrated die victones of 
the atoyens of Pans But when Napoleon turned democracy mto impcnal- 
tsm, they as easily shpped over into cclebratmg m terms of Imperial Rome. 

Napoleon wanted the Empire signalized m suitable monuments, and he 
commanded the pamters to create a worthy new style, whenre some of the 
most deplorable heroic-bombasec art m existence It was the grandeur of 
Rome that led to his buildmg of the Arc dc Tnomphe at the end of the 
Champs-Elys&s 

lUmis XVm and Charles X made feeble attempts to restore the ornamental, 
even the baroque sort of thmg Charles beheved that disaster had overtaken 
France because Louis XVI had mistakenlj given ground to the democrats 
and he set out to restore absolutism, planmng a monarchical art to match. 
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Goya* D‘}ti Ignudo Omitiryan y Komcra 
[Courtesy IViUtoiu Rockbtll Netson GaUcry of Art, Kansas City] 


'vith the most virtuous show of artistr)'. His masterpieces arc known in 
tmllions of reproductions. The Girl mill Doves, Imwcencc, The Village Bride, 
and The Broken Pitcher. 

Greuze’s sometime pupil, Mine. Mane Arme Elisabeth Vigce-Lebrun 
'vas doing immensely popular scntnnatul portraits, photograplucally correct 
and highly coloured, from tlic later years of tlic monarchy — she was an inti- 
mate of Marie Antoinette — through the penod of the Revolution (though 
outside rrance, for her health), on through the Empire, and even into the 
reign of the last restored Louis. She Avas famous diroughout Europe be- 
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co\cncs of French and therefore of European art, before die controversial 
distinctions arc made He is the most vital realist of them all Where others 
wre to be dc\oted to \ensimilitude for its own sake, he made it an instru- 
ment (the realist’s onl) legitimate excuse for being) He had a native mterest 
m charaacr, he added satire, he imaged brilliantly 
Francisco Gop was bom as early as 1746, but he seems not to have come 
to die matunt) of lus artistic power until well along in hfc Then by sheer 
Mgour and pictonal honesty he pushed aside the weak native and imported 
court artists in Madnd He had earhfr done a great deal of hack work, end- 
ing with years given to making cartoons for tapestries 
Personally —and it shows m liu art — he was a libertine and a reckless and 
vnolcnt adventurer, an audaaous egotist and a scepne In youth, at Sara- 
gossa, he defied the audiontics of die Inquisition, and was forced to flee from 
the Churchmen In Madnd he got into love-crapes time and time again, 
and once was stabbed by a jealous nval and left for dead, but revived and 
fled the pobec In Rome he barely escaped execution after he had been foiled 
tn an attempted abduction of a girl from a nunnery, was exiled back to Spam 
instead He seemed on die way to settling down, and mamed the sister of 
the dicn court painter at Madrid But soon lus relations with the court ladies 
vs ere so notorious tlut one of them, the famous Duchess of Alba, was ban- 
ished, Gop loyally followmg But the king missed Jiim and recalled die pair 
and Goya was made court pamter 


With the fall of the House of Bourbon, Goya seems to luvc gone over 
easily m loyalty to the French invader, Joseph Bonaparte, although he then 
painted and ctclied die world’s most sincere and most tcrnbic pictonal 
c-xposd of die horrors of warfare, after the siege He equally facilcly turn 
coated to the side of a restored Spanish king, who said he knew he ouci t 
to guiUotmc so traitorous a subject, but guessed he wouldn’t, his art bein 
so good So Gop resumed lus duties as court pamter A short time later if 
asked permission to visit m France, there he setded, and died m iSag ^ 
old to care about the controversies over art then ragmg He had made k ° 
self a greater figure than any pamter then livmg 


Something of the violence, vividness, and audaaty of Gop’s way ofjj 
cames over mto his pamtmg and etching The scope of his subject-m 
immense from orthodoxly rehgious pictunng to the most savage s ^ ^ 
the Church, portraits of every sort, &om innocent children to o ^ ^ 
royal groups and slyly cruel revelations of die characten of prom 

but 
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greedy and Inrdened courtesan. Here psychological penetration and cruel 
satire came to a remarkable union. Apparently the liberty of the artist was 
fully respected. He remained a court favourite. And at least Goya was no 
less honest in painting himself. The same amning hand could, however 
depict a little boy with tenderness and insight. 

Portraiture of a different but hardly less masterly sort is tlic Maja Nude, a 
figure as voluptuously felt and transcribed as any in European painting. The 
companion picture of the Maja Clothed, also a portrait of the Duchess of 
Alba, is equally voluptuous and winning. Tlus same lady, as W'cU as others 
discarded, is later savagely licld up to ridicule. Indeed, when Goya docs not 
like a model he is as candid m advertising the sitter’s shortcornuigs as he had 
been in glorify ing the savoured charms and beauty of the duchess. 

In tlus dcprccianvc direction, one may easily be sated witii lus cruelty and 
Ins nastiness. There is a plethora of voluptuancs and harlots and fiends m his 
later pictures They deal fully and mcrcdcssly w’lth canmbak and idiots 
finng squads and torturers, cripples and executioners, corpses and firtuscs* 
One could make from lus works a tcmblc album of perversion and un- 
hcaltlimcss. Yet there runs through Ins dealing with abnormahty and tlic 
'laous such a bunnng scorn for the stupid and die avanaous diat one comes 
away from the exhibit with some of the purged emotion diat follows great 
tragedy. And Goya has just enough of poetry of statement to justify the 
descent into the terrifyingly evil and gruesome 


His war pictures, m both painting and ctclung, arc among die most mov- 
ing and horrifying documents about man’s mliuinanity known to art At 
the time of their making, the artists of France arc competmg to glonfy the 
Napoleonic Wars for their hero-master. Goya forgets heroes and rulers- 
shows the bleeding, shell-tom bodies, the piles of nauseatmg corpses the 
captives being shot down, even die women being violated The grandios 
and patriotic fiction of war is punctured, die sordid rcahty set forth cni 1 
truthfully. He nowhere sets himself up as motahst; but no one would 
member, after perusing his Dtsasters of War, the copybook scntimcntalis 
about dymg glonously for one’s country Cruelty, butchery, and 
these persist m the memory 

There is a great deal of Goya’s art, nevertheless, that escapes the 
or the unhealthy note. There is plentiful satire with the humour str ^ 

Without a biting contempt for man’s uiteiitions. There arc canvases ^ 
the normal and the beautiful arc intensified and glorified And th 
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significance Their picturing is hard cold mechanical and mtellecmal They 
took the Roman has rehef as their model for the effect a pamtmg should 
^ve They suffered also from the insistence of the political authorities that 
every picture be patriotic 

The heroic story-art might be varied with portraits or with bits lUustratmg 
the Revolution Lkc David s often reprodu«d Death of Marat The equally 
famous Mn e PJeat ler m the Louvre has the ment of novelty is superior to 
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was the penod of the daguerreotype and even a classic realist must meet the 
competiaon of the camera 


There was one other neo-classjast who gamed an mtemational reputation, 
the German Anton Raphael Mengs He was an intimate of the archaeologist 
Wmckelmann m Rome and his return to Roman punty antedated that of 
David (Chronologically Mengs belongs to the age of the baroque, since he 
b\ed from 172S to 1779 ) But his paintings are generally recognized today 
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piolKcd movement for to orvn sake, on the surface, failed to curb its null 
strain withm plasne order In that particular he falls far short of Rubem’s 
astety or Tintoretto’s He is an exatmg figure m his reckless msurgenev 
d he opened doors that had been injunously closed bj the classicists h 1’ 
“ a place m the second rank of nineteenth-century masters but b, 

Wer hdd in the almost fananml reverence that ™ Ins a^Cnt ago" 
iftere has been a determined effort, ivjthm this decade, to exalt Gen ^ 

“ the more important imnator of the romanne revival, at the exnem? r 
aucroix But the pictures do not seem to warrant such reranking r ' ° 
«tilt was hardly less hterary and no less sentunentally emooonal thii n^l"' 
oix. He put fonvard the free use of colour and helped bring vigour b t 
“ pamtmg His dief-d'amvrc, The Raji af the MeJtise, is sheer mdod ™ 
here are few of his canvases, mdeed, m which one can take even ^ 
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measured sort of pleasure that may be !nd from a score of Delacroix s 
things, say 7 he Dark cf Dante in tlic Loiivrt, or the Christ on the Sea of Galilee 
in the Walters Gallery at Baltimore, or die Oncntal Lion Hunt (more melo- 
dramatic) at Chicago Very circcptional. and a masterpiece m its slighter, 
impressionistic \va), is Delacroix’s portrait of Paganim m the Phillips 
Memorial Gallery at Washington In die other direction he turned, m Ins 
search for nch local colour, to the Onent, and found movement and drama 
m the harems and the desert wamors and die exotic hunts It was the begin- 
ning of a sort of journalistic Orientalism that has been much exploited by 
mmor pamters and major dealers ever since 

There were followers of the two romantic masters, but they count little 
Perhaps more to be preferred tlian any of die lesser Frenchmen was the Ger- 
man Adolph von Menzel, if only because he accepted the baroque implica- 
tions of the romantic maimer and used it theatricallj to memorialize die 
regal splendour of the Kaiser’s court In England, Turner was painting until 
die nud-<cntury, and remams the most authentic romantic of diem all 

The labels are inexact, of course — the Germans arc Lkely to speak of the 
romantic classicists” to discmguish the later group who warm up their 
figures, rendering them less frigidly statuesque than David s Even Ingres 
pushes over mto a variant category And it is easy for any eye to recognize 
that between romantiasm and what the Victonans called realism there is no 
sharp dividmg-hne There are artists who affect die freedom and colour and 
movement introduced by Delacroix and Gencault, who yet curb the passion 
and tumult, and go on to exactitude of statement and commonness of 
theme with the realists 

One of the transitional figures is Chassenau, who studied with Ingres, was 
strongly mfluenced by Delacroix, and had independence enough to pns i 
ahead m his own way He might have been a very great decorative painter 
if he had not died m early middle age, and indeed he was the teaclier o 
Puvis de Cliavannes, destined to become France’s nearest approach to a suc- 
cessful muralist 

Jean Francois Millet similarly bndges two schools, but it is the romantiw 
who have taught him, the new realists who claim him In the end he summe 
up neatly, m one precept, die error of the Delacroix school from whicli ic 
had stemmed “Keep away from the theatres’” 

Millet never rose to a secure sense of picture-budding, and he is known 
rath(“r for his honesty and sentiment and homely truth He was bom of a 
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pcaiant faiml), and he loved the earth, particiilarl) in its enhnest moods 
Wlicii lie did not labour the soaal or literary allusion he was honestly aflcct- 
ing For our scntuiicntal moments he is one of tlic most agreeable of painters 
The Soitcr, The Ati^ehis, and The Gliamrs continue to be favountes, and 
The Man u iih the Hoe lias e-xccpoonal interest because it inspired one of the 
niost popular poems of a generation ago 

Millet IS somctuncs counted, because of lus associations m later life a 
nicmbcr of die Barbizon group, whicli is more correctly known as a sdiool 
of pure landscape-painters The name is taken from the village of Barbizon 
at the edge of the Forest of Fontamcblcau, just outside Paris, where a band 
of lesser artists made the discovery of in intntisic and transcnbable lovchness 
in nature 

Landscape-painting for its own sake had been practically unknown m 


The Barbizoti Brvtherhooil 

ft^nce, had l^eni up to 1830, a speaalty of the Low Countnes artists, of the 
^nmns, of die EnghsL The only Frenchmen invohed m its history, 
Poussm and Claude, had been expatriates in Rome, and in their day land- 
scapes pamted from nature but constructed out of stereotyped 

^ m Ae studio They saw nature, moreover, through the haze of Arcadia 
The gardens ^d parks peopled with courders and mock sliepherdesses, from 
e cs o Watteau and Fragonard, are hardly wnthm the defimnon and 
the classicists had found nothmg m the out-of-doors to remind them of 
anaent virtues 


Tlw studio painter of Pans — all the Barbizon brethren were Parisians — 
found m his v-uy, as regards direa portrayals of nature, bamcn hardly to 
be understood today An artut then simply could not sec the landscape in 
Its ov,m nght. To observe a tree was to observe how it illustrated Claude’s 
trcatmmt, or Ruisdael s, or Con$table*s Landscape could be thought of as 
a state of mind, a scene of dramas of love, or a “construenon”, never as the 
t^g daily with the common eye The Bnosh were far ahead in this. 
Constable is reported to have said of his Parisian contemporaries “They 
know no more of nature than cabhorses do of meadows ” (But only a few 
yean cat cr Constable had been constrained to place a violin against foliage 
m the open to prove to his Bncish contemporanes that trees were not all a 
nch brown ) 

When the Barbizon members accomplisbcd the epochal advance of de- 
pictmg actual places, actual trees, actual lighting they were, then, uitroduc- 
^ ^ ^ cany one $ easel into the open air w'as plain insanity 

Th&dorc Romscu, the gtwd rebel ..bo led tbe figbt for tlie ne.. outdoor 
art there ..-aj i fight, of coiine, and m this ease there was uicrediblj stupid 
persemoon at the handi of the Aeadenuoans-Rousscau Jiappened to he a 
hmltst, and so Bathiron got off to a naturahsne start. But others of the 
sdiool were at tlie far citreme of Ij-ne and mrhght statement. There is in- 
deed, every shade of realism ...thin die raemhership, from prosaie botanic 
acCTiracy to mtsty and mood) • raterpreution " In short, die new realists 
and the old roimmnes-now die reeogntred comer, an. es-are, m die out- 
ot-ooofs, mends and co-vvorkers 


If C>tot u cssennaU) a Barhiron pamter. then Barbizon u poetie lately 
there hajl^n a efcposmon to treat Corot at a separate phenomenon, a 
master above dl schools, and imee hii fignrc-pamnngs, long obseured ate 
now «>nsidcrcdtocomnmtehulargerelaimtopenim hedeser.es more than 
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a paragraph madental to a school His work will be descnbed presently 
Within the cucle, Daubigny followed Rousseau m his fidelity to the tree 
and the brook, as outwardly seen while Diaz went to the opposite extreme of 
niystcnously shadowed landscapes accented with hght-flecked trees Jules 
Duprd Was a middle-of-the-road figure, occasionally poetic, more often ht- 
cral, but with a tendency to set out the calmer effects of nature. 

Constant Troyon spcaahzcd m anunal-fillcd landscapes, and mdeed he 
^vas so successful with them that he set up a studio-factory in which he 
pamted groups of oxen or cows or sheep and hired assistants to fill out the 
sky and field backgrounds Nevertheless, there is pleasmg pictorial composi- 
tion to Troyon’s credit, m a few canvases m the vcm of the Oxen Going Out 
to Plough m tile Louvre Charles jacque, one of the last of the Barbizon men 
(1834-1S94), IS knowTi especially for his gende landscapes with sheep 
In general the Barbizon development is histoncally rather than mtnnsically 
significant as preparation for the impressionists The scveralmcmbcrs opened 
a road of art that has been mucli travelled m all the hundred years smee 
Rousseau proclaimed war on “studio concocnons,” m the natn e of a forest, 
lu a sense the Frenchmen umvcnalized landscape, as the Dutch, working m 
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a flat country and a rnrnor key, had not done The idea was picked up ui 
Germany and Scaiidmavla and Amenca And mdeed die American George 
Illness rvas as near a master of this hmited mode as any He brought a good 
sense of surface composition, and occasionally budt mto Ins transcripts of 
what he called “avihzcd landscapes,” as against untamed, a notable measure 
of three-oimensional structure 

It IS said among die French that Corot was die painter of direc dionsaiid 
pictures, of which ten thousand were sold to Anicncans No odicr arust 
as been so mutated, none odier’s works so commonly manufactured under 
forged signature Corot was mordinatcly popular m his own later life Witli 
the higher authorities’ he was out of favour at the beginning of the new 
century Now again, after a rcstfrmg of masters, be takes a place just bclon 
the top Frenchmen, due not to the popular “poetic” landscapes but to die 
figure-pieces that have gradually been brought up out of museum basements 
and gallery storerooms They arc found to be endowed \vidj plastic signifi 
cance, a quahty largely sacrificed to gbmour and sofmess m the idj Ihc scenes 
of woods and lakes and nymphs 

Seldom m History has diere been such a JckyU-and Hyde perfonnance 
On the one hand are the compaa, soundly organiaed, plasncally orchestrated 
pieces, usually bmlt around one dominating figure On the odicr arc diosc 
vaporous, hazy landscapes, dnppmg wth sentiment and htcrary allusion — ■ 
the very embodiment of the gloaming 
Jcan-33aptistc Camille Corot was bom m itsmS He did not have any idea of 
cmg a revolutionary or an umovator, and he made no violent control crsial 
gestures like those of Delacroix and Courbet He was spared too die povert) , 
neglect, and depnvanon suffered by Rousseau, Millet Daumier, and other 
contemporaries (though nor, till he was nearly sixtj, by earnings from art) 

He wanted only to paint He happened to have a father ulio after sonic 
vam attempts to confine the lad svithm his own draper’s business, gave him 
an allow ance and hts blessing So it did not trouble him to the point of starva- 
tion or suiadc that he could not sell one picture ui the next thirty jears 
He w orked much in Italy But he had a villa not far from Barbiron, and b) 
sj-nipathy and a like aim he came into contact wntJi the Rotisscau-Diaz-DupnJ 
group I K In cd a ciinct hfi felt comforuhlc with little so long as he could 
paint, remscil the insignia of the Ugion of Honour when he was fift>, and 
was a popular success at sut) 
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The landscapes arc all mood all alike pamted in sd\cry light, all the ex- 
pression of one dream of what nature might be They arc not transenpts like 
Rousseau s or Daubigny s, mdeed one cannot place an) one of them m 
French or Italian Rather they all arc Elj-sian— though tlic labels spell out 
Sotnmr ofNormmJy or Drelcn Landxapc or Environs ie Naples 
Whatever the place, the nme u alnap <la\s-n or mnhght. There is usuall) 
an imprcsaomsac Iramcss-oft of duphanous trees, and bctu-eca them a 
ghm^ of late or ns-cr. or a dewKlrenched £5cR The foreground a hhcl) 
to show two or three scattered impresaonmic n)-niphs, very pococaD) m- 
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^tinct (They ha\'c something more than a literary function, however By 
contrast the) gtv'c scale to tlic masses of trees, and often enough a needed 
accent at the caitrc of interest) 

These \ aporous, luminous, misty things arc not \ cry deep as art, arc not a 
httlc tnck), arc sentimental!) rather ilian solidly appealing SiiU they have 
a minor, a shadow') place in our a/Tcctions Mcrcl) as landscape they surpass 
in appeal the w orks left b) the true Barbizon brethren And beside them arc 
those figure-pictures that pro\c Corofs plastic master) — ^when he did not 
gi'c in to his nostalgic twihght rcvcncs 
An occasional landscape can\’as marks a return to structural sohdity, to 
planned plasuc integration Such is the Louvre, which 

at the same time holds to the atmosphcnc, blurred-vision method, or the 
harder” Vieti of Suhtaco at Kansas City In general the senes of views o( 
Home, much earlier m penod, is more arclutectural, and therefore nearer 
to an mmal impulse out of Claude Lorrain 
But It IS when the canvas is given up to a full or half-figure, often a Ctrl 
Reedm^ or a recltmng woman, that the melodies are pla)ed with fuller 
ocploitanon of volume-space relanomhips, of plane organization, and of 
textural enncliment In lus undcRtanding of texture or pattern as an item 
m the plasoc synthesis, Coroe has afilmty with Cezanne and Matisse Corot 
"as one of the earliest of the French to realize that the painter must sec the 
ajcompassing hght and not merely the Lght-struck object ‘‘Le Perc Corot," 
as he was known to his )oungcr associates — he was the semor of Rousseau 
sixteen yean, of Millet by agbtecn — ^hved on all 1875, sail painong He 
■^as then a great success, getting large sums for repeated vanaaons of his 
lync, mcltmg woods-scencs, but he was destmed to return to the lists of the 
^Hasten through the "shghtcr" figure-pamtinp then forgotten It is, of counc, 
the poeacal things that have been endlessly imitated and forged. 

One might easily argue Corot into either the camp of the romanacs or 
of the realists It is said that he was at a loss without a model before him, 
■which sounds like realism But with his grasp of structure, he transformed 
bis pictures mto creaaons not scnously to be confused with the products of 
those mid-century pamten who might best be described as "desperatelv 
realistic.” ^ 

Gustave Courbet was the propagandist and sclf-consaous fighter for the 
school. The dullest of the acadcinists were now entrenched in the places 
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of power, and it was one of them who scornfully disinisscil somtdiitig of 
Courbet’s wjtli the cpitlict “rcahstic” He nmncdiately wrote up over Ins 
studio door “G Courbet, Realist ** And he vociferously maintained that the 
whole aim of painting was to set dowm without reserve what nature presented 
to the eye 

There can be no doubt that so smccre and ringing a cliallenge to arti- 
ficiahty liad a healthful influence upon French art Insofar as Courbet stood 
by his own precepts, teproduang as closely as he could all nature’s imperfec- 
tions and violences and chance aspects, he faded to create w orLs of significance 
(and few celebrated names appear so often in celebrated gallcnes on paintings 
worthless and empty) Fortunately, he was to a small degree a bom painter, 
and forgettmg his “mission” and his precepts, he occasionally aclueved a 
canvas wth lastmg merits But his great service to art is less m acnul canvases 
than in the jolnng of men’s loyalty away from classic and romantic prepos- 
sessions He thus opened die way for the impressionists 

To undentand how bound up with unnatural effects French painting had 
been— one says “French" because Goya had opened a waj Jong before, albeit 
he had been ovctloohed — it is necessary to go back to die two mctliods of 
veuyj typical of David and of Delacroux When die classicists, to take a 
familur mstance, painted the horsemen and horses in a war picture, dic) 
«cudicd and got doww widi unchallengeable correctness the outline of eacli 
figure of man or animal, along with exact details of uniform, weapon, 
saddle, bndle, and mane They made each part stand still separatclj for cop) - 
ing Abo, true to incmoncs of antique statues, they set out each indis idual 
figure, free of other figures and background 

The romantics reversed this procedure dicy intent o%c figures — as the) 
would be mten\o\cn if one were looking at an actual battle Detail was loit, 
characteristic oiiihncs stressed, others obscured What came clear to the c)C 
was a sense of motement, a Iivcl), colourful illustration 

Nature had been forced to stand stiU for the classicists, eacJi little piece 
TibtAcpgKi'f^ncA •sejena\e\’) , assA \V/c pifcees dntT« at\em!cAfA, , acewiv.ig 
to a reasoned plan The result was niccJianical, chilling If one looked uitnid) 
at any suiglc part of the canvas it was “real," correa, but the realit) disap- 
peared once one remembered tliat it u niosemnu that makes life But die 
romanticists forced nature, so to speak, to pass before one’s c) cs on die run 
Tlierc was then no mechanical assembling of corrccilj coiuejed static bits* 
TJic realitj was m tliecoinejedsaiscofinovemait, in cmpliasis upon action. 



Corot VtUa cf the Parasol Pine 

[Cotirlesy IVtlhani RocUull Mehott Gallery ef Art, Kansas City] 


In both cases nature had, Courbet nghdy inferred, been forced to an 
artdiaal static pose \vith the Davidians, to an arafjaal anunatioa and theatn- 
widi Gcncault and Delacroix, and espcaally with the Onentahsts who 
followed diem There must be, Courbet dended, a still more real way of 
seeing The newly popular camera helped to show both David and Dela- 
croix to be wrong Courbet deaded upon camera truth for painting 
Even monumental pictures would henceforth deal widi easily observable 
things, and Courbet consecrated immense canvases to commonplaces The 
academicians asked What is the sense of grandeur in size, if the subject is 
not grand — an madent on Parnassus, an illustration from die Bible, or an 
histoncal episode? But Courbet painted huge pictures of weddings funerals, 
home life, his own studio They had an effect though it is not clear that any 
oneofthcmsurvivcsasamasteipiecc Itis mdecd, nctxssary to search through 
the smaller canvases to sec Courbet intrinsically justified perhaps best m the 
self-portrait at the age of forty-eight, or die Baudelaire in the museum at 
Montpelher 
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Courbet was pcasant-bon», a thick-skiiincd iikI suctcssfiil climber, a force- 
ful egotist He nude history, but Ins pictures will more and more disappear 
from tile museunrs He threw out the sacncc of picture-construction along 
with the artifiaahties He studied &thful!y, for a time, but die masters he 
chose to copy were Ribera and HaU and Velazquez. 

Edouard Manet picked up the tradition of direct seeing, suffered, like 
Courbet, unqualified abuse from those who wanted conformance to hallowed 
custom, turned out a very great deal of moderately interestmg, substantial!) 
illustrative work, and at times added some decorative understanding to his 
equipment as competent realist He seems often on the verge of going on to 
a revolutionary way of art almost grasps the long-lost pnncipJc of mural 
technique, almost suggests a near-Oncntal pattern-based art But m the end 
It IS only a pleasing individual method he achieves, within die true realistic 
school 

He flattens his composition, and works m full-lighted planes and solid 
masses of shadow, and lie deals in broad areas of colour But he fads to 
capitalize the plane organization, places his figures neghgendy m the frame 
—•naturally, as they come, the realist might say — and fails entirely to achieve 
that ordered design which the Orientals, dealing in like flattened matenals 
had woven into gorgeously sensuous patterns 

As pictutc-maket Manet rises far above Courbet^s level, there is a room 
at the Metropohtan Museum m New York wherein Ins In the Boat and his 
Woman imth a Parrot instructively hang dose by a selection of Courbet s 
unorganized, actual transenpts Obviously Manet is a painter, the other an 
accomplished photographer But one has only to turn and look at a Cezanne 
(or even a Whisder) to know that design means something else again 

Manet was boni in 1832 He was therefore at the mipressionable age of 
eighteen when Courbet threw down his challenge to the romantics and 
caused a sensation by espbiisUig lUustrauoii of things as they arc Manet 
studied, too, just those past artists bound to reinforce lus naturalism Hals, 
Ribera, Zurbaran Velazquez, and Goya By die time he was twenty-tsvo 
he was recognized as a fighter at Courtet’s side In 1863 he achieved a smcc ^^ 

Je scandale through the exhihicion of the Dejeuner sur / Herbe, or Lunch on 
the Grass It was neither first-^law reahsm nor good designed picturing, a fact 
that was wholly overlooked in the exacement o\er the subject-matter two 
dressed gentlemen and ttvo undrosed ladies togethcf m a park- Because the 
thing was daringly new it enraged the conservatives and equally dresv the 
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Manet Dijeiii cr stir I HctU L iiin [Arrlitcs P! toftmi I iques] 


young radicals to Manets side Actually the painter had mixed his new 
naturalism with some very araficial conventions taken \vithout understand- 
ing from the Spaniards particubrly the excessive black shadowmg And the 
whole composition considered in the Lght of later open-air ideals is a ri- 
diculous bit of studio-posmg against a set-up of stage scenery 
Nevertheless tlus became the most famous and notonous picture of the 
nineteenth century and Manet was thenceforward a figure and a battle-cry 
Largely for his sake Napoleon III created the Salon des Refuses so that the 
pubhc might have a chance to compare radical art with the ofliaally ap- 
proved sore a move that gave heart and help to many a shamelessly perse- 
cuted innovator and to plenty of incompetents and charlatans as well. 

Two years later Manet agam shook the art world to its foundations by 
exhibiting his almost equally famous and notorious Olympia, a nude por- 
trait of a typical Parisian demi inondame Because the elder artist-: and ill 


Toward Imprcsstomsm 

moralists svcre coUcctivdy sliodccd. the >oimg tralists were sure agam that 
here WM the tevoluBtmaty nnv way Agam it svas ovctloofccd that the pic- 
nitc had httle virtue beyond fidchty to nature and utter candour Obviously 
inspired by Giorgione’s S/erpiiif Vams and Goya’s Maja Nude, it lacked the 
poetic lovebncss and plastic mastery of the one and die transcribed phjmcal 
hcalltaess and sensuom ebatm of die odier A naked, pampered harlot- 
hardly more 

Mmet IS somctuncs— erroneously, it now seems clear— credited with the 
introduction of die methods of colour-use winch arc at die heart of impres- 
sionism But it was not imtd after 1870 that he became impressionistic That 
is, e IS follower of Pissarro and Monet radicr than a discoverer and their 
teacher As the excitement over his "shockers" fades, he is recognized as a 
good pamter m the second rank of avowed realists— of far lesser stature, for 
instance, than Goya— but audior of many direct and arresting portraits, and 
occasionally doing a figure-piece pleasing and clever He helped Whisder to 
w understandmg of flamess and simplification as formal assets — dius putting 
mm on the road away from Courbet’s insistent naturahsm— and that was a 
service to later art Lite Whisdct (and die post-impressiomsts) he caught a 
glimpse of a pattern-value that might profitably be restored to picturing but 
he was too deeply caught m the tcsihctics of materialism to escape often into 
formally creative pastures 

The third of the tnumviratc of realists of the fifocs and settles was Bdgar 
I^gas, as individual in his method as Manet, and possessor of a supenor sense 
of d«ign He is best known foe his charmmg tnmscnptions of ballct-dancen 
on the stage, m rehearsal m the dressing-room He goes back a htdc to the 
older schoob m his care for exact draughtsmanship It does not escape him 
however, that his contcmporancs ate pushing forward toward purer colour 
his becomes brilliant, luminous, and fresh. But he docs not go on to impres- 
sionism m the full, mcltmg sense. He is too sound a constructor for that And 
occasionally, out of arcbtectural instinct and dear-seeing, with some seno- 
ment thrown m. he achieves a picture lastmgly ahvc and wmmng 

Degas studied ivith the classicists and went to Italy, and thus had a back- 
ground uncongenial to the innovations of Courbet and Manet, whose gods 
were instead the Dutchmen and the Spaniards Perhaps thus Degas was able 
to temper the new hasty naturalism with something orgamc to ordered 
painting with structure and form. When he chose to be "straight rcahst” he 
pushed photographic accuracy to a new level (though m soft focus), as the 
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Degas The Pritit Collector 
[Courtesy hletropohian Alusaiin of Art] 


Portrait of a IVoiiiati m the Lttxcmbourg Museum, or Uie Yotitig IVoman m the 
Metropohtan Museum, indicates But his greater achievement is m the senes 
of studies of dancers, often as glimpsed from unusual angles, and sometimes m 
pastels, the race-track vicnvs, m which he used a flattened composition, avith 
plasuc understandmg far supenor to Manets, and vanous street and cafe 
scenes so clearly plaimed on architectural prmaplcs that they almost warrant 
Whisdcr’s term, “arrangements ” 

Degas, bom m 1834, two years after Manet, hved on until 1917, through 
the decades of the nse and declmc of the avowed naturalists, through the 
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entire iinprcssioimt ad\cnturc, and on to the jears when the anti-realists, in 
the name of Cezanne and Gauguin and Van Gogh, had come into favour 
In the view of die modenmts he is the most respectable and rewarding of the 
sometime celebrated Frenclimcn of die realistic centur) 

There arc other names out of die penod, once in all lists of die masten, 
which today arc used onlj as indices ofcliangcs m taste, or, more usuall), 
as wammgs against what is not to be cnjo>ed Mcissomcr, m the direct Ime 
from Greuze, bom about JS14 and hving on into the last decade of the cen- 
tury , was famous for his meticulous, almost tmcroscopic tr e atm ent of his- 
torical episode and genre No one else was c\ cr so exact m rendering cv cry 
hair and every button, or so consocntious in gaimiig archaxilogical and ana- 
tonucal accuracy He was an illustrator m the large with a numatunst’s 
technique. 

Bougucrcau was anodier who became inordinately popular, only to be 
accepted later as a useful bugaboo and scapegoat He erred on die saccharine 
side Realistic landscape was picked up by Cazui, and scntuncntalized ad 
natiscatn He demands mention only because his canvases snll cover walls 
and walls ui Bntuh and Amencaii galleries He was, ui short, a Vicconan 
favourite, and yet not quite bad enough to hav c been eased out of the museums 
with the British and Amencan Viaonans 


In England there were no masters comparable to Manet and Degas A 
htcral reproduction of the Derby Day crowds, done with miniature fidcLry. 
proves sensaaonaL But the more usual dung is exemplified m Landseer’s 
ammals and his touching pouting chddren, or m lUustraUons of Shakespearian 
scene or Greek legend 

London, nevertheless, saw a strange intellectual revolt against current 
standards, on the part of a group of painten who called themselves the Pre- 
Raphaelite Brotherhood They declared war on what they termed “slosh 
in art, of which England m 1850 had plenty , although these rebels were m- 
clmcd to mclude Rubens and Rembrandt among the destroyers of art Their 
subsutute was to have been painting as nobly free in execution as that of the 
nme before the academic classicism of Raphael, as nobly spiritual in theme 
as that of die era before Correggio and the sensual Venetians They would 
observe from nature, not foUow convenuons They would paint pictures 
wnth substance 

Their intentions were above reproach But it happened there was not a boni 
pamter m die group They were admirable minor poets and pamplilctccrs. 
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Stevens Mrs CoHmaim [Courtesy National Gallery, London] 


and so far as visual art goes, three or four were competent illustrators The 
result was that Prc-Raphaelitism sLppcd into forms of expression no less 
literary and hardly less sentimental than those of their enemies, the Acad- 
emicians In place of Frith’s coloured photographs and Landseer’s portraits of 
Rover and die monarch of the glen, they substituted Enghsh Madonnas and 
Itahanesque Arthurian knights— all from the books— m meadows and castles 
rendered m a tight naturalistic techmque 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti was the foremost poet of the group, Wilham Hol- 
nian Hunt its most consistent carly-Chnstian morahst, and John Everett 




Comtabls StaLe~by NaylanJ [Counesy Art Institute, C/nftfjo] 


Millais Its one wholly successful pauiter-mcmber — who, however, bachshd 
badly and ultimately became President of the Royal Academy Ford Madox 
Brown and Edward Bume-Jones were talented followers who became prune 
illustrators 

It IS ummportant which pamters m England detoured more or less into 
the ethcreahzed pastures opened by the Pre-Raphaehtes. and ssvung out agam 
to purvey, a little less sloshily, to tic popular demand for anecdote-pictures 
and calendar chromos or witch others contmued full m tie toad worn 
smooth by Willae and Frith. It barely matters that two belated classicists 
cold and cortea, turned up m Lawrence Alma Tadema and Frcdenck 
Imghton— accept that Queen Vretona made die latter a Lord m tecogmtton 
of his art matlang the first time a brush wnelder had risen to the peerage 

In a single pamtmg Allied Stevens outdid all the other British realms His 
portrait of Mrs Collmatm m the Nanonal Gallery is a dung to give pause 
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The subject, so bcauttfuUj the gracious Englishtvoman, is set out simply and 
clc\ crl) , ^^^th a sufiiaent reserve of detail to prevent the too usual dispersion 
of picture-values 

The United States had ircahst of die Courbet stamp, Thomas Eakms, who 
came too late to make lustor) as a pivotal insurgent (for Amcncan pamting 
had already spht into a half-dozen sdiools — Barbizonian, impressionistic, 
romanac-rcaluac, a rctum-to-the-Old-Mastcrs group inspired in Munich, 
etc , by the time he set up m Pluladclplua after lus years of study ui Pans) 
But It has been recognized recently that he saw witli the true naturalist’s 
cunosiiy and unemotional detachment, and painted with uncanny directness 
It was^Walt Wlmman, cunously enough, who summed up the whole ease 
for the realist m art, m a comment about Eakms "I never knew of but one 
amst and dial’s Tom Eakms \v ho could resist the temptauon to see what they 
dunk the) ought to see ratlier dun what is ” 

Eakms too commonl) has only the virtues of candid observation and un- 
forced statement— leaving a great body of gallery-size illustrations— but he 
touclics over into expert surface organization frequently enough to warrant 
rankmg above many a figure more celebrated a gcncrauon ago The artist 
most praised as bringing a typically Amencan note mto paintmg is Wmslow 
Homer, a vigorous desenpove picturcr of rocky coasts, stormy seas, and the 
hves of fisherfolk. His best work is m lus water-colours, which have an ad- 
mirable largeness and spontaneity 

The impressionists could hardly have existed had there been no Courbet 
to strike out (verbally) for an absolute surface rcahsm Misty, atmosphcnc, 
and vague as arc die typical impressionist pictures, they came about m a 
search for a more exact, sacntific, and immediate way of rccordmg “natural * 
truth Imprcssiomsm is the ulumatc phase of realism, the final flmg of those 
dedicated to reproduemg what nature discloses to the outward eye 
But if the Frcnclimcn of die 1870’s built dicorctically on the naturalism 
of Courbet and Manet, they liad before them suggestive works from very 
different quarten m which effects foreshadowmg a new theory of seemg 
could have been detected There were, m particular, the canvases of Constable 
and Turner, the two British masters who were havmg not one whit of m- 
fluence m their own land 

Constable had gone mto the open air and had achieved a sparkhng effect 
of hght Turner had ultimately $uppr«scd natural forms until his pictures 
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seemed like iinprovisaootis m pure colour — ver) unrestrained ami nebulous, 
but stmuilaang as expenments m chromabc harmonization Such a canvas 
as Constable’s StoLe-'by^Nayland at Chicago, or any of a hundred ofTurner’s 
opalescent water-colours, might Iiave been used to demonstrate a conung 
vibrancy and freshness of colour— and, one might add, naturalness of colour- 
mg — unknown to the elder masters, and hardly hinted at in Courbet The 
beginnings of it might be /bund much farther hack, in certain canvases of 
Velazquez, and a remarkable /breshadowing of true impressionistic quiver- 
ing colour and atmospheric hvehness had been seen m rare canvases of Goya 

When Claude Monet began to paint, as a duapic of the Courbet group 
and a fnendly contemporary of Manet, he received the influence fcptn tic 
Spaniards through Manet, and more than once he confessed a debt to the 
Engbshmen He became convinced that, since painting is a visual art, and 
all things arc discovered to the eye by hght falling on objects, a true realism 
must be attainable through a study of hght as such rather than bj isolating 
and studying the object At the moment, new scienuflc analyses of colour 
aided his theoretical advance colours were Icnoivn to be, or to result from, 
light rays of varying wave-lengths The whole problem of painting «a^ 
bound up in further conquest of light 

And so one more variety of realism was added to the list tlus tune at the 
very opposite pole from. Davidian classicism What happened nors was an 
almost total dissolution of solids, and a transfer of the painter’s attenuon to 
the surface play of hght over nature, and to the hidden colour-effects within 
hght and shadow 

Camille Pissarro svas as much an initiator of the nciv methods as Monet, 
and a sounder painter structurally But just because Monet earned theprmci- 
plc to extremes, he is the more instructive figure, and something may be 
said for dropping (momentarily) all notions that painting u anything ebe 
than light nuances and colour harmomes — thus meeung impressionism on 
Its own ground Then Monet is supreme 

The name adopted by the school came by chance, from a reference—* 
slurring and derogatory at the tunc — to one of Monet’s canvases in the 
SaliMt des Refuses of 1874, entitled Impression Soleil Levant Reviewers found 
the label handy, and soon the painters undercook to defend themselves as 
vnpressionistes 

One of Monet’s pnnaples was chat what the subject intrinsically u, really 
does not matter, only its appearance under light Tins was not out of line 
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Pissarro: River, Early MoTiihi<i [Caiirtesy John G. Johnson Art Colleclioii, Philadelphia] 


with Courbet’s avowals: anything was material for art — not solely nobly 
anrient legends, large historical events, and religiously hallowed figures. The 
haystack, the postman, and the railway station now became picture subjects. 
Impressionism thus continued the tradition of familiar, even commonplace, 
subject-matter. The fact did not much matter, for teclinique was soon to 
swallow up subject or content. In the end it is not the object or event that 
counts, but the visual impression as caught at a certain time of day, under a 
certain light. Reality went into a luminous fog. 

It is evident from the most cursory look into a museum that from 1870 
on there are a freshness and brilliancy of colour on the gallery walls that con- 
trast strikingly with the brosvn-grcy look of earlier exhibits. Partly the spar- 
kling effect is due to the suppression of drawing as the basis for painting and 
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modified form it contnbutes to the transparent liveliness of most contem- 
porary paintmg 

In the hands of the impressionists it all led to a feast of colour and an out- 
of-door ireshness And if tlic extreme practitioners thrc\\ away subject- 
matter as an)’tlung but an excuse for Lght-harmonics, and tlircw away pie- 

tonal arclutccturc as x\cll, Monet — and measurably Pissarro and Sisley 

proNided a slight colour-1 j*nasm iliat sets up a sweet and acceptable song 
Their snapshots of c\ ancsccnt aspects, their rambo w melodies, tlieir femmme 
soft-focus loveliness, are closer to our hearts tlian Courbet’s stark journalistic 
reportmg or Dclacr6L\’s heated melodramas 

One otlicr gain in understandmg of vision came from tlic impressionists’ 
studies the painter learned that the observer’s eye docs not take m outlme 
and detail except at one area at tlic centre of vision Blurnng is natural, out- 
side a ver) restnacd area Whether the painter should paint for a still eye 
or a roving c)c is anotlicr quesuon, not >ct settled by the modernists, and 
giving nse to thconcs of movement pidis m the canvas, plasac orchestration, 
and rhythmic vitality wluch belong to expressionism But ecrtainlj within 
realism there is real jusnfianon for die blurred as against the over-sharp 
technique 

The imprcssionuts so far departed from care for the objective values that 
they would make a dozen piaurcs of a haystack, a bndge, or a cathedral 
front, if only the light were different If the atmosphere had changed, a 
totally different picture would result It was the changuig nuances oflummous 
aspect, the shifting cliromatic patterns, that counted 

Ridicule and vilification were, of course, poured upon the early pictures 
of Monet and Pissarro, when they began to paint atmospherically, and the 
painters suffered through times of direst poverty Cunously enough the 
Acadcmiaans and critics mcludcd colour among the properties the new 
pamters failed to understand It was recorded m the Cliromque des Arts, after 
the group had taken a gallery for its own cxhibiuons — to which eighteen 
avowed impressionists contributed, including Renoir, Berthe Monsot, and 
C&anne “They arc lamentable They disphy the profoundest ignorance of 
drawmg, and composmon, and colour Children do better, playing with 
colour-box and paper ” 

But the httle band of pioneers persisted, held exhibitions season after sea- 
son, and by 1890, a quarter-century after their first challenge, began to sell 
pictures to a few connoisseurs, and impressionism was m line to become 
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Renoir: Treis BiVgiieiiscs mi Crube. Cpilection Ralph Coe, Cleveland 
[Photo, courlesy Miisciiin cf An] 


airisles. He could do a surpassingly good landscape in broken colour too* 
and for a time he painted portraits \vitli competently characterized figures 
and faces embedded in the new lush colouring. But the feminine nude and 
the roses more and more absorbed his interest and his genius. 

There arc a very great many paintings by Renoir Avhich yield little more 
than a sensuous loveliness. The agreeable impression is exceptionally full 
softly seductive— sometimes sickeningly sweet. But Renoir’s best canvases 
have also a structural backbone and a formal rhythm. They then touch into 
achievement above any kno^\'n to Pissarro and Monet and Sisley. In certain 
of the nude studies tlie solid body forms and the vague backgroimds are 
bound together in a sort of wotming colonr-^low, a glamorous sinuous 
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Tiic Orient Agitm, Asia, Africa, Ammea, the South Seas 


W inLE the nufch of realism was continuing m Europe, m the cen- 
turies following tlic inno\ anons of Niccola Pisano and Donatello 
m sculpture, and of Masacao and die van Eychs m painting, when Western 
art \sis preoccupied wth the search for die scientifically true and the htcrally 
exact, there \\ ere developments of an opposite nature in Asia, Afnea, and the 
South Seas Nor were diese unrelated to die subsequent turn of events m 
Europe 

At the very time lien Glubcm was putting perspective scenes upon his 
bronze doors for the Daptutry at Florence, wlienjan \an Eyck ^vas painting 
his minutely truthful and painstaking portraits, the Chinese were at the begin- 
ning of a very different sort of renaissance m pauimig, were already practising 
the highly stylized art of tlic Ming penod Japan ^vas then emergmg from 
dependence upon China, to produce a distinctive body of painting and sculp- 
ture within the formal Eastern manner. Persia re-enters the story with a type 
of mimaturc picturmg distinguished by a very special fragile loveliness 
All these achievements demand cliroiuchng at some point between the 
diapters on die Itahan Renaissance and that dealmg with die revolt against 
rcahsm m Europe m die late mnctccnth century The works &om China, 
Japan, and Penia affected profoundly the post-impressionists who m die late 
nineteenth century broke the hold of naturalism upon European artists There 
may be added here, too, for lack of any more logical pomt of articulation 
with the structure of world history— -as erected by European scholanhip — 
mention of certain manifestations from more ahen peoples, m Central Africa, 
m the South Seas, and m pre-Columbian Amenca These too have, since their 
discovery, influenced a htdc the direction of artistic effort in Europe, and 
museums have been known to move out whole roomfuls of painting and 
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Chinese Cerannc Art 


In gcncid. painting of the Ming penod is closer to Western ideals than 
at 0 car cr eras, for there is less of die mj’sncal element, less attempt to 
express in res enc terms die unknowable and die flectmg Taoism is less a 
monvatuig force But art remains, even so, essentially conventional in 
method, and unconcerned with surface trudis There arc works that follow 
tradition J calhgrapluc style and accomplish miracles of abstract order 
There arc others— they arc the more likely to have found their W’a) into 
Western collccnons— vvluch arc less summary, less heedless m their neat- 
m^t of nature’s appearances, wluch liavc less of austenty and magnitude 
and more of intimate grace and human sentiment 
Whence end of the Mmg d)Tiasty came m 1644, painnng was already a 
matter of exercises m dm recogni2cd manner or that But when the new 
Mane u dynasty was established, another art received encouragement and 
went on to unprecedented accomplishments In pottery and porcelain the 
beautiful wares known to the T’ang and Sung periods w ere dupheated, even 
as late as the mid-seventeenth century, and distincove decorated porcelains 
were originated 


'^e ceramc an had been practised m China watli notable mastery as far 
back as the Han era But it was during the time of the T’ang splendour that a 
great vanety of products appeared, m every field from small sculpture m 
glazed and unglazcd terra-cotta to most dchcatc. unomamented vase and 
ovv , extreme y scnsiave m proportioning and m porcelain-hke finish- In 
the Sung eta corresponding to the European Middle Ages) the potten went 
^ ro a ^nng number of wares of siirpassmg excellence, and this n 

known as Clima's cW penod m ceramia To the uneducated eye the 
museum casM seem to contam merely a beautifully varied display of altrac- 
ve pieces tag e y lovely pale plates and slender vases sohdly realized and 
snitdily ornamented jam and bowls, and at the end a nmge of gorgeously 
decorated vessels in a great vanety of techmques and fimshes. wath lavish all- 
ov« patterning or elaborate formalized pictutmg 
The specialists m cctimie Instoty and appreciation have developed an in- 
tneate and useful system of classification, but the layman may find enjoyment 
™diout mote than a e^ual knowledge of «chm,„es pottenes. and styles 
though he will remember as typicafiy Chinese certain early heavy wares 
later tnmslueent ones of an extreme fimmess of texture and patterning, and, 
in tot penods the sumptuously decorated monumental vases, as ncUy 
adorned as the Chmese embroidered robes or the lacquer screens or the 
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Glared dish Pcnian 17^1 century [Cointwy Metropolitan Mueimi ^yirr] 


cloisonnd vessels A few distinctive types will have sta) cd m mind by name 
the jadc-hke celadon, the peach bloom the hawthorn the ox-blood certain 
of tlie wares widi crackle glaze and of course the “standard ’ fine white 
porcelain, particularly the blue and white It was m the Ming penod that 
white chma’ emerged as the outstanding contnbution of the Climese to 
ceramic art and the town of Ching-tc Chen near Nanking then became 
world-famous for the products of its pottenes Imperial encouragement of 
the art was renewed in tlic Ch'ing penod, and mventive design contmued 
into the nineteenth century, with more showy results if with less reserve. 



Chinese Architecture 

If Climnc bowls a, id vasci have become fam.liar lo Western ejes, and so 
avc come to c trcastircj for their patent c\ccllciicics, Chinese arclntccmrc 
m quite anot er case Almost unchangmg in general aspect tlirough all its 
knosvn history and through all types of monumental building, utterly dtffer- 
ent from European forms, it seems as a style alien and difficult Nevertheless, 
a bnel study of its effect m relation to materials, use, and the thiijtmg of the 
ese peop e must lead to recognition of a sufficient logic m it, combined 
with richness and consistency of deeotanve expression It is essentially a 
decorated arclntecture, rather than one nakedly expressis e of function 
Ihe roof IS m pneral the dommatmg feature It is supported by suits, and 
e who e IS held together by an elaborate system of bracketmg and tying 
ewa screens betsvecn the stilts rather than sscight-bearmg members 
(as IS true m Gothic cathedrals and modem sieel-fiamed sltyscrapeo, bm 
whout parallel in other Western budding) The extenor deeorativeness u 
aclueved largely through the elaborated treatment of the roof and its under- 
®hpports The roof edges are commonly given a flare at the comcn 
e cig t-si e pagodas, or temple towers, the roof overhang is repeated 
« each story and a “repeat roof over a gallery is one of the commonest 
monves m the design of larger stmetures 

”,^ 1 .’“'®° t“ddtngs comparable to European cathedral or Indian 
r , r * t unless one count the common wall or continuous 

fortfficanon-have very few single grand strueture, Rather they add to- 

LJ a buJdmgs, placed on 

rts and bound by encu-chng and conneetmg avails What avould be a 
^ee e seavhere becomes, m Pekmg the complex of buJdmgs and court, 
and wads, almost labynndune m charaaer. Imosvn as the FcrbTdden City 
that u he^lTa't” Ac accent of simple grandeur 

Greeutrf r^P n""' Western bmidufgs-say die 

L 1 ™ T;?"' P^vihons, and pagodas 

e^3 „ T f "dmeerme. sveU suited to the nature of the 

mi” ™ idromanc. but dutmenve and- 

e^ Chmese have exeeded idl others as 

eonstsrent and lavuh decorators exeepnng oUj, the Japanese. 

In Japan the development of art „ marked by a series of definable penod. 



Jap/timmi Cliiiui 

in ^\li.cli altcnntcl) tlic armis follovi close!) the nlcils anti inllimiccs brought 
111 from Chtiia, and thm settle down to issiiiiilate, and give a slight native 
flavour to, the imported ways of cstprcssioii Japanese art has a history of its 
own, but for man) ceiitunes the fuiest numfestations were so clearly a re- 
flecnon of Chinese practice that the) arc best cstplamcd as parts or c\tcnsions 
of the older culture 

The art works tlut survive from tlic period before the mtroduction of 
Buddhism into tlic country are negligible The new rehgion was brought 
from Qiina b) wa) of Korea about ad 400, but onij m the nud-smh 
centur) did It find wide acceptance A second mighty wave of mflucncc came 
dunng the expansion of Chinese culture in the Tang era, and again die art 
impulse was hnked w^dI Buddhist thought and practice It was then that 
Japanese art flowered most bcautifull) in direct imitation of the Chinese 
niastcrs in what is known as the Nara penod, from the name of the capital 
cit) When a third wave came, durmg the Chinese Sung dynasty , it was again 
Buddhism tliat mfiucnced expression in sculpture, painting, and architeaure 
The sect known as Zcii Buddhists brought in— often at the hands of pnest- 
artists— an “idealized” type of pamting. which reached its fullest develop- 
nicnt, however, only m die fifteenth and suctccnth centuries 

There is, in the early periods, no point at which one can pick up the thread 
of Japanese art and say ‘ Here began ilic exquisite craftsmanship and vmd 
impressionism whicli arc characteristic of the national gemus ” Radicr the 
distinctive quahocs had been developed gradually At any rate, by the tunc 
that marks the opening of the Renaissance penod in Europe, there is, m 
Japan, ample evidence of a passion for dchcate craftsmanship, for preciseriess 
and grace of statement, for dccoraove effect by sharp contrast— all within 
the hmits of stnet formahzation m the general Eastern manner 

These special qualities persist dirough courdy art and popular, through 
rchgious and profane Whether m a pamting of the Kamakura penod, which 
corresponds to the late Sung, or m a brush drawing by the people’s artist 
Hokusai, who hved six centuncs later, there is the touch that the Western 
World lias come to know as Japanese 

In Japanese pamting there arc the conventions known to practically all 
Onental picture-art flamess of composition with httlc modellmg of figures 
^th depth suggested rather than emphasized— though “space” is made a 
hving part of the design to an extent unknown m the Western world dis- 
regard of shadows, concentration of attention upon smgle figures or land- 



^ Japatiese Paintut^ 

scape bits, with suppression of envitonmcntal and inadcntal detad All tins 
leads to m art of suggestion ratlicr than of factual statement But die Japanese 
passion lor precise rightness and for decorative sharpness leads to amazing 
feats in dehncation of those details tlut the artist deems important to hu 
purpose There is this duabty of stnet formalization and devooon to mima- 
ture trutli, in countless s\orL 

The neglect of shadtramg, of perspective, efbachgtoimd, is tvellshownin 
potaons of the roll pauinng knotvn as T/ie ffliraiiig o/ifo Smjo PnUr, one 
of the masterpieces of Kamakura art. of the tlnrteentli century Here arc 
exiiaordmary vividness and precision and conccnaanon lacll hit when dt^ 
tached by the eye, parncularly the leading bowman or the hoise and ndcr, 
IS characterized by spirited acoon, by exquisitely scnsmvc drasving, and b) 
superb decoraave stylization 


Landscape the better suggests one of the sources of the Japanese method of 
layuig up the pictorial elements m planes, with a vivid contrast of a few 
stnlmg elements— trees, rocks, silhouettes of roofs or hills— against niisly 
receding elemenB The backgrounds are hardly more than curtains inserted 
to make the vigorous ' forward" bits stand out more vividly The Japanese 
muntryside a like than The hazy air softens all that a m distance and gives 
sha^ definition to near by tree branches and buddings, or it may be buds 
and horses Thus the artac a bred m an environment that suggesB simplifica- 
tion of composition, and contrast of foreground and muted datance. 

It would be wrong to argue the pomt too Or, for them are. m those types 
oi pamtmg more directly taken &om ihe Chinese, composmons neUy com- 
plex and filled with fasematmg bus througbont the background. This n 
cspeeiaUy true of ccitam phases of pamtmg m lUnstration of Buddhist 
legendry. where panels are filled with correlated epaodcs and mtciwovoi 
groups of figures like tapestries incredibly lavah m story matctials. 
amazingly detailed and scnsiuvc At the other extreme a that sort of panning 
that gives pleasure espeendly by the calliEraphic expressiveness of the draw- 
mg and the exact spacing of the motive on the picture plane A single ngcr 
or horse or dragon will dominate m panel to the farthest empty comer Or a 
spng of flower or a brand, wid. a bad. someumes a human Lure or a bead, 
win seive as even to brnig die field of space ro life Here diejlpanese bnnb- 
dtawn line, like the Chinese, becomes subtly and ncbly eloquent beyond any 

consummation known to the art of the West ' ^ ’ 

Out of tha son of painting there came two developments which laigely 
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Roll-pamung, Tiie cf the Stinj<fPatace Detail Japanese, Kamaktixa penod, 

13th century [Cenrtesy Museum cfFine Arts, Boston] 


stand for Japanese art to the casual observer the folding screens with decora- 
tive paintings, and the coloured woodcut prints The screens, used as movable 
walls where Western homes have built-m parooons, demand a special decora- 
tive style, leamng even more to the conventional and the abstract than the 
independent or hangmg pamtings, and it was necessary that the composition 
be pleasmg as a whole even while the part appearing upon each panel or leaf 
should have suffiaent umty and coherence 

The earher screens, of die fourtccndi and fifteenth ccntuncs, were paint- 
ings m Chmese ink on paper, and the dchcacy of tonal transitions, and the 
vigour of the calbgraphic drawing, counted gready In the sixteenth century 
there came a ncher style, nearer to frank ornamentation, and the mtroductioa 
of fuller colours, vaned svith areas of gold and silver Sesshu, Eitoku, and 
Sosatsu are names particularly known in connexion with the screens, and m 
the sumptuous decorative mode Korm was one of the outstanding masters 
He IS sometimes called Japan’s greatest decorative painter The screen pamted 
hy Korm, now m the Metropohtan Museum, Neiv York, with waves vigor- 
ously formalized, characterized by powerful movement held securely within 
the picture field, is typical 

The coloured prmts represent the plebeian picture-art of Japan Despite 
their marvellous compositional values, their fehcitous drawing, and some- 



T People's Art 

V J»F’n«c co„no,,.™r, » 
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dcsi^et, Harunobu, mtroduced polychrome block 

finallv tr 7 j 7 8ccat names of Kiyonaga and Utamaro, and 
My Hokusai and tooshige, who are the more C,3r to European and 
Aniencan collectors because they speaahzed m subjects to which 3 West- 

3377 “ “F'cially landscape Both were excepnonal 

masters of drasvmg and composinon on the Hat 

as 377 fcpiminngi and brush drawmgs as svell 

of31c377fl33dtesl3T3: 

3 c°°‘^- *'"= “ “'"'='1 of IpiesTsBtl 

fimous of Ins work arc the prnin known as Thr T/„r,j.-S,. y,f„so/lfm,t 
At the end ofhn hfe Hokusai caHcd hnmcif ,hc old man mad svidi draw- 
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Konn The Wn e Screai [Cpurtay Melrppohtan Museum of Art] 


mg,” and he died sajmg that if the Powers had only granted Jum another 
five y ears, he nught has e become a real master Perhaps because he is a httlc 
more given to ‘‘human interest” and a little more realistic in his drasving 
than most Japanese artists, his fame has gone round the world, and he is 
outside Japan, considered the country’s foremost draughtsman of all time 
The Japanese connoisseur, seekmg certam traditional virtues of scholarly al- 
lusion and handling, and doubtless a htdc put ofFbj Hokusai’s vulgar choice 
of subjects, counts hmi uifcnor to many another master Nevertheless it 
may be a long ame before Japan or any other nation produces an artist at 
once so direct and vigorous in statement and yet Nvith such subtle expressive- 
ness in hne 

Japanese sculpture is hardly so distinctive as the painting and the prints 
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0 usai: The IVave.^ood engraving, from series The Thiriy-Six Views of Mount 
Fuji [Courtesy Fosg Art Museum, HorvarJ Uuhersity] 

in *t.a. ;„d to thote 

ncsB worl®“ yk"' have been cridcs who held up die Jape- 

point of erfri ° Chinese: but only when realism is the beginning 

”f ^dL If cr’ 1“ *' T' b tea noLe dian dut 

mftetTbl™ "n r *' ■‘■'Japanese have long been world 
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of potterv and ^ ^ simplest wares. In the decorarion 
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China- Inriranel J- 1 j • “* island empire is similar to that of 

Sll’nt ’.of f denvanve. wida differences in detail dia. become 

apparent to die Western eye only after smdy. The buildings „m to a greater 




The Persian Renaissance 847 

refinement m carved ornamentation, and to lighter and more graceful effects 
m die arrangement of the mulaplicd roofs These seem to cut die sky wdi 
sillioucttcs exactly fitted to diose of the pine trees of the surrounding garden 
— ^wlucli IS, of course, also a work of painstaking art. 

In Persia, where so many of the Oncntal arts and crafts had flowered m 
carher centunes, dicrc was, after the Mogul mvasions, a renaissance, and 
there are w orks m incised bronze and in preaous-mctal inla)’s, in pottery 
and m porcelam, m woven damask sdk and m figured velvets, which are not 
unworthy of a place beside the older masterpieces But it is m two other arts 
not unknown before but less conspicuously practised, that new history is 
made m the centuries between 1300 and 1700 In paintmg, a fragdely lovely 
exquisitely decorative sort of immature is perfeaed In rug weaving there is 
aclucved a beauty liardly approached elsewhere m all the world. 

The Persian miniature is one of those mmor arts that have drawn devoted 
bands of follow ers, who pnze the spcaal dehcacy, naive charm, and sensuous 
colourfulncss bc)ond the more monumental virtues of painting as practised 
farther Ease and farther West. In the field of picturing that is designed as 
illustration, tliat is filled with story materials, this is the sort that is most 
expert and most ingratiating as Jecoration 

The body of Persian pamtmg hes almost wholly within the covers of 
books They arc exceptionally sumptuous books, but htcrature is the reason 
for the miniatures The manuscript without the pictures would be a work 
of art, for here calligraphy is a branch of design The pamtmg often loses 
■when taken from its msenbed borders and ‘‘context ” Yet some thousands 
of the mmiatures have been removed from the manuscripts and placed m- 
depcndcntly on gallery walls, and diere delight countless eyes 

The spcaal charm of the Persian pamtmg lies m its mosivc dehcacy of 
hne. Its nch yet pale harmony of colours, and its strict formalization of 
composition There is an atmosphere of enchantment here a breath of a 
world all gardens and forests, all music and play, all romance and poetry 
The method is that of the Far East — China had exerted direct influence upon 

Persia long before the Moguls brought the countnes under one rule wth 

the picture elements laid up m flattened planes, with background suppressed 
or converted frankly mto an area ofpattemmg There is no roundness m the 
figures and there is no attempt at shado^vlng In colour the Persian pamtmgs 
are consistent!) brighter and fresher dian the Chmesc. This is explimcd 
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[Coil, My Mrtt„p„l,(m Muinim f/Arl] 


perhaps by tlte fact that tltc Persian instinct for decoranse design had been 
^press or a penod in Mohammedan arabesque pracnce, and then had 
been mflncnced by the at. brought by the Mogul conqueror from China 
The three elements blend m this enchanting art that is both hterars and 

of^r^iqJr^ 

*T ’“°™' nntiines Then in 

the la e fifttaaith century the greatest master. Bihzjd, is encountered He had 
notable foIlosvc„ but none of Ins osvn smture By the opening of the seven- 
temdl century die art svas svell along on its gmdual decline 
Even reproduenons in black and salute, ssathout the seduenve colounng 
rZr tnbdety of hue and tone, the cup composinon, 

^d the vivid tei^ral contrasts m the examples of dns precoli art. Wbedier 
of maimequennal tad-p^e bite the bit from a manuscript 

Ne V '' omturj, m the Metlopobtan Museum, 

1,7 tlebomted piece bhe the famous Haniay Semnvd 

at Cc,r, »/C/„„a, of the fifteenth cenmry. ,n the louvre, the picture bean 

the marks of supr^e mastery m one murature field of decoranvc art. 

me g o t c same grace, the same sensuous colouring, the same fas- 
nchousness m destgn, n earned into the rug. and carpets svi.h which Penian 




Tile Taj Mahal Aqra India 17th ccimiry \Pli to omtesy Iiidivt SMi Railuays] 


artist-craftsmen have dchghted the world in later centuries While the other 
arts are dechning, weaving knows a renaissance As tlic Iraman silks had taken 
rank as the most ravishing works withm the textile art back in Sassanian 
tunes, so now, ^ millennium later, the Persian rug became the type exhibit 
of art tliat is luxurious, cnchantingly colourful, exquisite, and formahzcd It 
may be an abstract design in the direct tradition of the architectural or ceramic 
arabesque or an “animal rug” with convcntionahzcd beasts stresvn ui a 
flowered field, or a ‘garden map”, but tlie virtues of a mural flamess, a rich 
depth of tone, and a marvellously opulent patterning will adliere m each case 
These are uidced a final aduevement m the textile art All the countnes bor- 
dermg on Persia, and those which cxpcncnced the contact when Persian 
craftsmen went abroad in the service of Islam, felt the influence which led to 
this achievement, and Turkish rugs and Indian arc only a little less esteemed 
than tliose from Iran 
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Negro sculpture French Congo [Courtesy Utm crsily Museum, Philadelphia] 


istencc m earlier eras of states closer to the European idea of avilization than 
any existing among the African Negroes toda) The arts of Africa arc not 
the chance achievements of barbarous peoples, nor arc they a suddenly 
emergent phenomenon 

If one wondered at fint that the bronzes of Benin should have such large- 
ness, such sureness, and such claboraaon of ornament, one may know now 
that tins mature sculptural art w ent wnth extensive palaces, broad boulet ards 
^d a luxunous way of hvmg The relicB and statues are characterized by 3 
perfection of finish unsurpassed on the odier contments, mdicating a knowl- 
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Id 1 stone Easter Island (Ci> rtesyOrtsJ M sc ] 


Hicrc IS simple direct statciiiait of the cssaitials of the subject There is 
clcmcntarj repetition of a few mam rhythms TJicrc is grasp of abstract 
'allies There is loving care for the potcnnalittcs of the medium for die 
polished surface of the wood Beyond all tlicrc is that mastery of formal 
organization of plastic manipiilation which we can explain only as intuitive 
These arc the works of bom sailptors In no other w’ay can one account for 
the relationship of voh ines in tl e little figure illustrated here — known as the 
Afr ca I I ei is — ord c lighter rlnthmsoflmc and mass in the equestrian figure 
shown m the opening chapter 



T7jc South Sea Islands 

JaZTi" “ *^S’ 't= “nc=n.n.t.on cl m^t. 
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Head of a god Mayan Copan Honduras probably 6th century Pcahoiy Museum, 
Cambridge, Massaehuscils [Photo, eoiirtesy Museum of Afodern Ari\ 

surprise on the part of the critics, that m the most advanced countnes a 
peasant art” persisted, often with the marks of firah clear seeing and m- 
stinctivc creation upon it Peasant pottcncs, textiles, and w ood-carvings were 
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Mayan Art 
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‘‘Mways Another Danni’ 


T wo thousand years ago a puzzled ruler faced by a spiritual prophet asked 
"What IS truth}” Men today arc as far as ever from agreement upon an 
^'ver Three centimes before die ome of Pilate, a Greek plulosopher had 
Ventured an opinion in answer to a question hardly less puzzling “What is 
srt>” Anstotle had said "Art is imitation ” 

Whether the phrase was nustranslated (as some believe) or misinterpreted, 
there can be no doubt that the idea bchmd the saying supported by the great 
authority accorded Aristotle’s name dominated theories of the visual arts in 
Europe from the late Middle Ages to the imd-nincteenth century From the 
beginning of the Renaissance to the time of Courbet’s namralism there was 
a steady niarcli of art as surface rcahsm a gradual refinement of means by 
which the aspects of nature could be mutated The great revolution m both 
esthetics and practice came when a few radical artists gave up the convention 
of imitation and revened the ccntunes-long trend, moved away toward 
otlier than representational values 

Because impressionism had been the last marked phase of the histone 
march of rcahsm the critics who carhest recognized the epochal nature of the 
revolution named the emergent art "post-imprcssiomsm ” After a half- 
centUT) of development it has found a more definitive label, “expression- 
ism,” a name that seems destmed to live because it throws emphasis back 
Upon expression as against mutation 

Expression of whate The modems do not, of course, full) agree upon an 
■ins%%er The one gcneralizanon that can be made, after examination of the 
diverse currents of crcaave pamtmg since 1880, is that all are anti-realistic 
The one single dung that no reputable twcnaeth-ccntury artist docs is mutate 
effects discovered m nature CorreJativcly die modem docs not illustrate He 
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distorting figure or face, tree or flower, for weight effect or repetitive accent 
(though generally distorting for mural flatness), they obviously belong to 
the non-nnitative school 

These might be said to represent the three mam channels of expressionist 
experiment and advance, although there is every shade of pure and of com- 
promised expression, and a host of individuahsts emerge to challenge any 
gcncrahzcd statement Nonetheless, the la) man will find the approach to 
the art of 1880-1930 simplified if he remembers the three stressed ways of 
expression subjective or emotional, abstract or plasnc, decorative 

All dircc wnngs hold to one other basic expressive virtue A special value, 
a particular mtensity of effect, is to be gamed out of the use of matcnals and 
tools Thus the sculptor especially expresses stone or wood and the cuttmg 
instruments The pamter “declares” his two-dimensional field, his colour, 
and his brushstrokes It is for this reason that one has tlie gramte aspect, the 
mountamous and hard “feel,” of so much modernist sculpture, and the 
stressed pamt) look of paintings It is mtensified expression of medium. Van 
Gogh pded up gobs of raw pamt and revelled in flaming colour, but equally 
Cezanne used paints w ith utmost regard for the formal value of each stroke, 
and the tlurd pioneer post-impressionist, Gauguin, gorgeously and darmgly 
enlarged the Western wa) of utilizing colour, for decorative ends 

Expression 111 art means, too. a reflection of environment, of outward hfc 
around die artist It is hardly necessary to point out an exceptional dynamic 
quahty m all the arts since impressionism In the maclimc age, when livuig 
lias been intensified and movement accelerated, art has taken on intensity of 
colour and vigour of statement, and where the plasQc element is discussed 
one hears cspeaally of “movement m the canvas ” The scientific gams of the 
laboratory, opening new vistas into stupendous universes, and giving fr«h 
mcanmg to men’s conception of order, arc not unrefleefed m the pamtmg 
that turns its attention to abstract structure 

Art’s own revolution is so diorough that it has no illusions about expressmg 
the new age merely by lUustratmg outward aspects (The futunsts thought 
they could be modem by picturmg automobiles and other movmg objects, 
and stressmg their speed Uncs, and because they were thus holdmg to the 
illustrative, diat is the mutative, view they have dropped out of the lists of 
significant twentieth-century schools) Expressionism seeks to express the 
spirit of the machine age w Inch is, after all, foldcil w ithm the spirit of each 
artist-secr 
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Cezanne Bjllurs ClIcciioiMrj Riiil <rforJ McCi rmicL Chicago 


more firnilj jn lus canvas than fud any pauitcr suicc El Greco TJic means arc 
of a sort to be mentioned rather than anal)scd in a liistory They concern 
supenmposed and sloping planes spiral movement focal points volume 
weight and counterweight colour counterpoint and textural ennehment 
In colour use he far surpassed El Greco for he fused drawing and colouring 
into one process He spoke of reducuig all shapes in nature to three funda- 
mental forms the cube the cone and the cylinder, and from later apphcation 
oftlus idea came the adventure of the cubists He more often tlian any other 
modem made the abstract elements speak eloqucntlj 
More sunpK stated there is in the creative picture a dynamic efTecr an 
ordered construction of backward forward liiovcnn.nt elements w Inch gives 
hfc to the composition — and rhv tliin to the obscrv cr’s experience There is 
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ArCs BounJanes Widened 
a iiurked path for the eye, and a counterpoint of fluctuating movement A 
C&anne picture, whether a landscape or a portrait, a stdl-hfe or a figure- 
piece, commumcates something of diis hving abstract “realisation,” this 
eternal ordered rhythm, to the spectator who is emanapated from photo- 
graphic art 

Cezanne’s water-colours mark his nearest approach to pore abstracaon. 
But the mote successful part of his achievement is perhaps m those landscapes 
and stiU-hfes %\herem the distortion of natural aspects is only shght >ct the 
fonnal rhy thin strong They are probablv givmg more isthcQC pleasure to 
a larger art-tramed audience than the Morks of an\ other painter ivho hai 
Used smcc 1700 

Cezanne by example sec the survey stakes wnthm Inch tsveiiueth-ccnnirt 
expressive pamtmg was, m the niam, to develop Before turning hones cr 
to iliose who followed directly in his footsteps— cubists, abstractioiusts 
fames, and a large international group who can hardly be called otiicr than 
“Cfemnists”— It IS well to glance at certain “rediscovered” modems, no'v 
recognized as having affinity with the master of Atx, and at eorrclaavc iiio\> 
mcncs inicutcd by his fellows, Gaugum and Van Gogh. 

Once the retreat from the realistic position began, tvhen a new entenou 
of fonnal excellence was being set up, attention w’as drawm to certaui older 
paintcn who had insnncnNcl) held to “consmincd ’ art ncgleacd men who 
mdubiubly had put into their painting some of the plasnc \ aluc that Cczannc 
wanted to preserve out of “museum” art and which he had seen joyousli 
exploited by Tintoretto and used with restne, covered over with rhctonc. 
by Poussin El Greco, of course, affords the classic example of a genius ob- 
scured and forgotten, then rediscovered by the modems There were others 
in C&anne's own century 

of all the rehabihated ninctccnth-ceiuury masters, I lonorc Daunuct u 
the most lauded today He is honoured as one of die very great cider mod- 
ems He IS the more signiFicanthccauschc is known to have mflueneed Cb- 
ranne at a critical momait. But lus pictures arc sufficient passport for lus entry 
mto the new Pantheon 

Daumier, bom in i?oS self-educated m the arts, was considered m h» 
time an cfTcctivc cattoonut and an accomphshed hihographer, but his paint- 
ing were officully and popularly thought {e\ccpt by a few fr.endi) to 
vMthou' menu 




Daiiniicr: The Towmaii 


Those paintings, in today's changed view, arc seen to possess the all-im- 
portanc form-quality, the elementary plastic vitality, more richly than the 
works of any artist contemporary \vith Daumier, It is considered by some an 
added virtue that Daumier ’ivas at the same time a social liistorian, diat Jus art 
reflects life in the Paris of his era, svith the colour of his reactions to social in- 
equality, bureaucratic stupidity, and miscarriage of justice. 

In technique he belonged distinctly to the phase before impressionism. A 
student when Delacroix had challenged the cold and mechanical draughts- 
manship of the classicists, he rode in on the wave of freer brushing and swift 
outlining introduced by the romantics, and he preserved something of their 
dramatic emotion and vigour when he took up with the Courbet realists 
with whom he is the oftencr grouped by historians. Constrained to work 
diligently and hastily as a political cartoonist if he cared to eat, he had reason 
to tic his art to wlut was close by and funiliar. He carries over to his painrine 
something of the broad and simple method of the habitual black-and-white 
worker. Indeed many of his canvases arc practically svidiout colour, and the 
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Dat m er Tfe Uprtsi g [Pf «// ps CijVery ft asl <>1011 DC] 


thievery and injustice He sometimes carries the cartoonist s barb into the 
gallery can\ as 

Despite these journalistic preoccupations — and this is what matters most 
a century later — his plastic rhythms are sound and strong Whether it is a 
pulsinglj alive document picture Lkc Tl e Upnsi tg in the Plullips Memorial 
Gallery m Washington — an extraordinary example of physical movement 
conveyed but harnessed as pictonal movement countervveightcd and poised 
—or a hght mconsequential thing hke the Corot Sleiclimg m the Metropohtan 
Museum of New York the formal effect is sure the pattern pronounced In 
his forceful use of human bodies Daumier mevitably calls to mind Michel 
angelo 

It is one of the tragedies of the early era of democratic art that Daumier w as 
permuted to pauit only as a marginal acavnty It is apparently still a question 
"Hcther society should exclude from the opportunity to expenment and 
create all those not fortunate enough to have inhcntcd incomes as had 
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De Corot, Manet, and C&annc m Daumier’s time Cramped as he 

■was bj lifelong po\ert), and his pamtmgs comparatively fev. m number, he 
yet h\ cs today , pou erfiilly, with a sort of grandeur v. hich has gone out of the 
reputations of many artists tsadcly proclaimed in his day The state buned 
him. not from any wish to do him honour but because he died a pauper 
Jean-Louis Foram, a young man of twenty -seven when Daumier died in 
1S79, also a journalistic commentator by trade, did not succeed so well in 
pulling his oil pamtmgs up to composinonal grandeur and patterned order, 
but he docs reinforce his episode-pictures from law courts and cafes with 
dramauc hghtmg and a sure sense of balanced movement He forces his soaal 
documents, insists upon pathos or mdignanon or contempt, as Daumier docs 
not but structurally he is sounder than the academicians to the one side of 
him and the impressionists to the other 


Another redisco\crcd figure, also an illustrator, b Consianon Cm's, who, 
owc%cr, was neither a cancatunst nor a propagandist, but only a recorder 
of life around him. with a talent that lifted some of his drawings to the estate 
of masterly design He is some bebeve, the most charactcnsnc illustrator of 
the latter lulf of the nmcrccnth century, with a nervous shorthand stvie of 
drawing that got down precise and ammated impressions 
A s«ond pphic artist, equally the illustrator but often enough venturing 
mto the field of larger pamong. was Hcnn dc Toulousc-Lautr^ A enppic 
vvho ncvcrthcles vended into the places of most lund exarement m Pans 
the calcs and dives, the law courts and dancc-halh. the revue theatres and 
circuses he turned out records of hothouse metropolitan hfc that arc still ex- 
ciung He had studied Goya in pamcuUr. but tempered tbc reahsne intcnuon 
with som«limg Icam^ from treasured Japanese prmts He has alTimtv wnth 
Deps and is surcrmhis formal pattenung—whichiswhy die modems turn 

.0 him but m d.c end he muse be pn, do»-n a. essenmU, 

one « ho enliTpni pnphic dln.trat.ons ,0 the sae of seal! patnonns not ..a*- 

out unusual decorative mastery ° 

Amcnea has ™me .0 teatgmac one of the negleeted master, of fotnul 
ot^tzanon m Albert Pntlham Rjde. He had noT a ulnt of Dautmer's .m- 
puUe .0 sannae or eommen. upon entten, hfe. nor of dte patnon .0 tllnsoate. 
a, teflteted m dte ssotU of Gu,, and Torfounr-Unttee Rather he te- 
mo.e^.2;^jal tmagnansx He sough. m>-,noII> .0 eapte,, mnh, appre- 
hended be> end the mrface atpeets of nantte, and hn one adneseSen. 
n m endon-mg hr. ean. a.e,_gencta% smaU m area h,„ mL.s e m tteatm-nt 



Ryder Toilers of the ^ea 

{Courtesy AJhsoti Caller) of American Art Phillips Academy, Andoier Massachusetts] 

-'^vlth a communicable sense of abstract order Whether it is his favounte 
theme of a moonlit sea, or an open landscape, or a scene from Icgendry or 
literature, the picture structure is balanced, the pattern effect strong and 
certain 

Ryder’s technique and Ins plastic master) well served the spirit of the con- 
tent of his art tlicre is dear expression of his o\vn feeling of loneliness among 
tnen, of the tragic grandeur of the sea, of a constantly felt order in the um- 
verse He knew himself for a dreamer for one drawn aside from what men 
considered the significant life of the day, he was health) and philosophical 
was poor, frugal and the associate of undistmguuhcd and unpretentious 
people— all of which has left a mark upon his painting He is the most con- 
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M<lcnl,lc |n"„cr a.nong Amcncm, I„. Iulf-<cnn,r, l,c mup- 

proaclicd b, an; Englisb-spcabrng arost i„ master) of niaurc-mabing as 
J contcmjwrar) of Cezanne, lie independent!) arn\ cd at tliat und'T- 
mdmg of the abstract element in painting, tlie solid stroctural frametsorl. 

It, w 1C 1 1C rcncbmaii was destined to demonstrate as the fbundanon of 
the ness resoluoonar) art Rjder’s ssas a slighter but a disnnetise achieve- 
ment, ''tt in t ic new vtsioti and die ness rhslbmic statement. He supplies 
conCTCte .Uustrations of that nnevplainable thing, nissne visnal art. 

c ot cr nnictccnth-ccnnit) Anicncan ssho transcsuidcd nanonal and 
s m incs, ss lo ound a sva) to put a plasnc sttuemte under the rcalisne- 
ookmg surface oflns art, was John H Tssachtraan He went to Pans and 
earn m imptcssionist broken-colour teclinnjuc and at first glance his pic- 
tures ma> seem hkc most fragile Monets But Tssachinian felt the call to 
reahze some dee^ order, to use design ni expression of ahstnet rhsthin 
c onging ) nght ro the post-imprcs$iotmt development, he is the ofrener 
catalogued as dic greatest Amencan foUovver of Pissarro and Moncr Htf 
uminous. exquisite canvases vviH be found. b> those vv ho has c an ev e for it. 
to be charactenzeJ b) this other fomi-valuc. lifting him to a pbcc above all 
his fellows except Ryder ® ^ 

Lofif^t^ ^ Amen^-bom painter, Pans-trained, resident m uncongenial 

mule If' f °"™“' “"tutes mio his art. inark- 

g the begmnmg of that decoranse stream that mtemvmcs confusedls wath 
“ modemum James Abbott McNeill Whntlcr rs 
ci f after Gauguin, over on the lighter, soisuously affec- 

tive side of post-realisdc painting 

I, hem! f f f ""s'*' ^ “ lllllt "tl* 

hherately shallows the pictur„pace. deals generousl) in hnear rhj-thms and 
colour harmonics and generally w eoment wadi surface melodies lather than 
deep eontrapumal orchestrauon Terone and fimsh am here of excepuonal 
moment ^ 

Whutler was tw^tj j-cars old when he left die Unrred Snres to take up 
hu art ^mg in Pam Tl.ose Ameneans who would claim him for iheu 
countr, s an-stor, havejus, abou. as much reason as the Frencl. who muned 
him or the English among w hom he practised. He learned most fiom Velaa- 
quea among the European old nusters. drowared out a good deal of that 
mfluence m hn homage to the Japanese, and ended a sohtars m Western 
pamting ' 
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Wlmdcr Poriruit J Cirl)U [Coirtisy Cit[ ration An Gallery C/j^uuJ 


It u sonicihuig of a critical fashion today to depreciate Wlmtlcr and to 
tlcnj him a place m the modem scene Tlic extreme finish of Ins piaurcs, 
and a sentimentalism read into his portraits and noaumes — dircal) against 
Ins o^\^l \ngoroiis dentals of other than decoratnt purpose— have laid Inm 
open to attack b\ the red blooJesl Mi, wiisis dj-nainic inotlcnis And of 
course the mtcllectualms moralists and litUratcurs still oj pose tlic ncccssit> 



Noctuntes and Controuersies 

to grant him significance, feeling that his fight for art as its own justification 
en Mgers e orthodox tradition By his provocative propaganda against 
emphasis upon descnptive and instructive values m paintuig, he fed fuel to 
the fue raguig over art's meaning And he became mvolved as a central 
figure in a controversy over a possible “art for art's sahe ” 

■Those who have an eye for richly formahred art find a very spcaal debght 
in Whistler s canvases, m a field seldom exploited by Western painters The 
famous Bmersea Bnlge is as pretty a piece of abstract pWarrangciiient and 
muted colour-harmony as any achieved by European (or Aiiiencali) amsts 

any a nocturne or symphony" or “arrangement'' from the same hand 
has a similar exquisitely decorative and sensuous loveliness To call it melodi- 
om and musical is not at all unreasonable, aldiough when Wlnstler chose to 
hbd his canvases with titles such as Symphony m Whlo or Noctnmc Blue onJ 
Moor, the Bntuh pubhc and ctincs comideted him impudent and idiouc, 
cm niaudlm and msane Unfortunately Ruslin was drawn into the aide 
of his enemies, and penned one of die most famous and most ill-judgcd 
uidii^ents of m ardst m all hutory, endmg with die words "J Iiave seen 
and heard, inudi of Cockney impudence before now, but never expected fo 
pSihc'^F™’’ guineas for fhiiging a pot of paint in the 

A widel) pubbeired hbcl sun followed. Whuder ivas further dugtaced m 
the eyes of the otdiodox, and art mine mto beadbnes as seldom befon, m 
Bigland Ultiniaielj Whistler put Ins dioughrs mto a brief cssas, dchscred 
first as a lecture, under the tide Ton O'Clool, winch n one of die meanest 
and ivimest of refutanons of die pretensions of die realms ft equally showed 
Wlmder as concerned with only a small comet of die field open to die artut. 

ut 1 lac TOmcr w over on the modem side, and sucli arrangements as llic 
pottnut of Carlyle, the portrait oftheamst's mother, certain ofihcnvcrsidc 
noaumes, and such an mtenor as The Anm’s SinJio, m Clucago, comntutc a 
body of works consmcntly planned for formal effeeu They arc msema w id. 
a eoiitrolled p^nc animation, touched ividi unfading fragile grace Almost 
invanabl) cool m colour and low m tone, and cxcctdingly sensmvc in eom- 
posmonal arrangement, they liaic iheu- emmnuuig place among die orehid- 
hke, cxqnmtel) damty product, of post-reahsne art Whmim also was a 
master of etching, hu semimc touch resuinng, parocularly m his london 
mer scenes and m a Venetian senes, in prmts as sought after as any in the 
history of the art, cxcqitmg onI> Rembrandt’s 
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Wli stlcr Battersea Dr doe [Or rtesy t^atxomt Gallery M llba I London] 


The West had lost centuries before the secret of mural painting 
isin and paracularl) die arclutccturJ vista in pcrspccti\c and the deep I, j 
scape clashed scnousl) ^\^th the conventions necessary to mura] art. a fl 
tened effect, meaning a reduced range of penetranon m space and a m ^ ^ 

ofarnmging the picture elements in simple planes IS at the Very ^ 

decoration In die mid nineteenth centurj tlierc began a return to fl ^ 

paint- 
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Puvts de Chavauucs 

membcred as a 010^^ *'‘'™ Jc Clmamra is ni- 
mtal art and the trend r„ f ' f*"' moment the revnal of interest in On- 
post-iniprcssionisni strcncth^d t^ =mong the pioneers of 

P- de Chavannt of dte_n,ntahsts 


Puvts de~'?T7‘'at P““- “P "‘uahsts 

tcmational figure m the'Li^ 

'\a\e of interest a will be heard of it again imd a 

achievements of tsvo m' ■" nineteen-thirties, impelled b) tbe 

tional. ZZiZ" *^nd lonesome and exceg- 

not very forceful but and an mtnnsic contnbiitio” 

colours^^e ^ -hitecninl 

tened without “unrea ^ compositions arc cxpertl) flai 

hcmighthaveliadahttk*n ' natural aspect One snshes tlia' 

more of nature to dcsitm t ^™“'^fi^‘'^'^^^“fi‘“SJonist5,satTifianc 

disposition of figures dies ^ fault is m a rather mechanical 

-■•.un- - ”.C»”rr r.r' “,™t -t. 

of natutahsac painten ss"as'S't°”^ Pont aid diat a man in the mnht 
affirm the age-old columns ° 1”“"' oaohtlcctomc ptmaplcs and re- 
majBt} and a chatnung <v>lo''^'l svithoiit a ceroni pale 

Pans, in the Boston Public Libran Td^^' of his art arc at 

Fiance, but sizable pa„e|, |J?r , ” P''°™"al museum buildnigs m 
art galleries ^ ound in many American and ruropcaii 

« a step to dLnitwc cnhi” UnfoJilf"' sptliesn 
-on Marccs descrscs mention as 

Siul artist between tJi,- o.-, wmunj s most gifted and most ongifuJ 

^ gcncrauon of HoJk.,., .i-_ . . ‘ 


«*tus uesertes mention as c*.- * *** “ 

visiul artist between tJi,- o.-, wmunj s most gifted and most ongifu, 
expressionists He spent twcn^”^°" ^ and die tsscnncth-ccntur% 

, Paul Gauguin isTe'mr'ln™? > “■' in 1SS7 

the dccotamc svnng of ,1,^ 'Pvutaailar— figutc in 

mo of post-impttslion,,. •>- "f ■'» 

cause hu art IS less vioIciuK ^ * Cizannc and Van Gogh), and be- 

hu radicalism found fasouj T"* "“'u souuous 

mtcstiiic, not to saj lund namie of fc,. ’ ^ ="m“»u b) die pc- 

busuicoun, a snaUnoinC . He had been a mspectable 

buoncss. fannl), and soon,, ,, 'rj ■'"">-'l'e. m tSSj, be abanJ ».ol 
to establnb, o.,|, pt,„„,.I„ "e 'lad ot.g.nabu cnouel. 

cxtciil from Cr/amic and V'aii 
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Van Goel> Oj/i Ptii atf cdleaifit, Nni> York 
[Photo, eoirrtesy Miufum of AMcrn Ati\ 


Gogh, one of the three lines of ann realist advance, although his as the least 
significant of the three 

Gaugum earned his decoraave method to a certain mastery during his 
) ears m France, but iound the more stiniulating field for his talents in the 
South Sea Islands He did not neglect the opportunity to make his gesture of 
abandoning decadent avilization a theatrical one, and there sv-as doubtless 
some sincerity in the aeooti. On the other hand, there were bills oiving, and 
there is some question i\hcther Van Gogh did not ui a spell of undoubted in- 
sanit) tr> to murder Gauguin. What wnh one sucli annoyance and another 
he deaded to go where life was simple and primiase He went to Tahiti. 

His flat-pattemmg, linear harmonies and brilliant colour were well suited 
to thcTahinan scene and people He had returned to a tapestry -Iite lay-out 
method w ith Lttlc regard lor perspective and he had learned to deform 
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human bodies for volume-weight or repeat-pattern purposes The semi- 
nude figures of the Tahinans, and the exotic colourmg of landscape and of 
nanve clothes, fed his passion for broad, highly coloured decoranveness 
He has left a feast for the eyes, m a body of formally ahvc, sensuously 
lovely canvases No one else m the West has used colour so vividly and reck- 
lessly {m the academic view) and yet achieved harmony No one else has 
woven colour and hne mto such compelhng melodies There is not the pro- 
found plastic order, the symphomc movement, of Cezanne, but withm the 
himts of flattened, dccoranvc organization Gaugum is supreme 
Of course Gaugmn's much-advemsed ‘ escape from civihzanon proved 
nothing about the artist m modem soaety There was smeere protest belnnd 
tile abandonment of the sophisocitcd Parisian world, at the moment of his 
gomg, but somethmg of affectation in his laboured barbarism too He died 
m wretchedness m the Marquesas Islands, m 1903, jmt as he would have died 
>n poverty m Pans had he stayed Comidermg his flair for the exotic and the 
Onentall/ eoloutful, he probably pamted the more beautiful pictures for 
havmg gone to hvc with “savages ” Today leadmg museums and milhonaires 
compete m purchasmg his works at fabulous pnees 

"Madness alone is entirely free from the commonplace,” commented 
Wilham BoLtho m an essay upon the paintmg of Van Gogh Cemmly a 
streak of what men call msamty seems to have aided this third of the ongmal 
Post-unprcssiomsts to achieve a release of the unages that formed m the 
Creattve chambers of his bemg He was the most bnlhamly unconvennonal, 
die most subjeenvely passionate, of the pioneer modems 
There is sometlnng of mad mtcnsity, also ofprunal innocency, about Van 
Gogh’s pamtmgs They arc himself poured out They arc his dreams, his 
fcclmgs. Ins inner hvmg made manifest m pamts They were strange at fust 
to other men because dicy, the spectators, were bound up widi all sorts of 
■nhibitions and tradmons as to svhat ‘ real ’ life is as to what proper pamnng 
“ They arc now accepted and enjoyed, not because we have all become a 
hide mad, but because agam the boundancs of expcnencc and of ttadmon 
have been pushed out, the field of normal art wadened ’ Yes,” we say. “a 
yellow sunflower cm look like that, docs have that mtensit) of dazzhng 
colour, may momentardy hght up a universe as it docs this picnire ” 

Sohdio. argumg a special rcvclanon out of the Provcnfal sun, saw the 
pictures as he saw Van Gogh lumself, madl} aflame ‘ Hu cypress u a green 



and )cllow fire, uitli i purple glow at its licirt, like a tonllagration on a 
stem ” 

The vivid intcnsiC) of lus art, the uidividiiahstic quality of his vision, the 
directness of statement, mark Van Gogh as die typical earlj expressionist 
“Expressionism,” as we have seen, is a gciienc label for the several ann- 
realistic schools the seekers after plastic order and abstract realization, the 
seekers after decorative lovclmcss through formalization, and these others 
hke Van Gogh who sacrificed natural aspect to an outpouring of inner feel- 
ing and passionate imaging But it was of the bst group that the word was 
first used (ui Germany) 

When die sponsors of the first-named expressionists went back to seek 
pioneers and prophets — as sponsors wnll — tliey found Van Gogh, still less 
understood than Cezanne or Gauguin, perfectly illustrating the diesis that 
art should be an unhampered expression of the artist’s passion, of lus excep- 
tional way of seeing He was obviously the great individuahst Hehadthrosvn 
away finish” and he had distorted trees and human beings, and had filled 
the sky with flames It was found, nevertheless, that he had expressed some- 
thing worth expressmg If he had wholly overlooked the Greek (and the 
current) rule that “arc is imicaaon,” if he had overstepped all existmg rules 
as to moderation in colour and limits of vigorous draughtsmanship, lie had 
done something that, m 1910, already gave delight to a few observers By 
1920 he was canonized as one of the three creators of modernism By I93^ 
he was m danger of being “all tlie rage”, m that year a retrospective cxliibi- 
tion of his works at the Museum of Modem Art m New York drew crowds 
that broke all attendance records, 133 000 people passing the doors 

Vincent Van Gogh was a Dutchman, bom m 1853 to die family of a 
minister He tned business, as a salcsinau in an art shop, teaclung, and finally 
preachmg m a small way — as pastor of a miserable nuning-section flock lu 
all these xocanons he found lumself tortured, and ultimately a failure He 
sincerely, and madly, wanted a way of spiritual expression, and at the same 
time a way of unselfish service to mankind When he was twenty-seven 
years old, he abandoned everything else to give lumself to pauituig He was 
further frustrated, again a failure in the eyes of the world, but his fanaticism, 
which had svrecked his teaching and his preaching, tins time resulted m a 
clear-flamed expression and, as it appears fifty years later, an uidividual and 
unique service to mankind 

In one of die direc volumes ofictters to lus brother, which form a moving 
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Van Gogh Self Portrait Colleclwn AdehiJe Miltonde Croot Neii York 
[Photo, courtesy Musetm of ^fode^^ Art] 

and tragic autobiography he ^v^tcs tlut his only anxiety is ‘ how can I be 
of me in the world cannot I serve some purpose and be of any good?’ His 
brother sent him the httle money he could spare» enough to bu> paints and 
tbe meanest of shelter and food He Ii\cd in Pro-vence during his ) ears of 
painting, part of the time mth Gauguin in rooms at Arles Durmg a final 
detention m a sanatorium he committed suiade, beheving that he was thus 
saving himself from total madness It is not errtam that he had sold more 
than one painting during his lifetime. 

The most popular of his s\orks are those flower studies in wbch he has 
poured into sunflower and mangold and roses the flaming molten gold of 
tbe sun he so loved and almost deified His landscapes arc hardly less sun- 
drenched and dazzlmgly bnght cornfields and flower farms and Provenpd 
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Intense Colour Art 
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orchards But when one tuni$ to die portraits one finds ac»ai i tl c bnlhi”^ 
lighting the rcvcllmg m poured-out vi\id pigment 
Van Gogh $ painting method gives a peculiarly brilliant and fresh aspef* 
1 1 the canvas The impressionist tcdiniijuc is pushed to a new conclusi n 
v\awgl> streaks of colour juxtaposed to nuke each area a field of sinuous 
hnislistrokcs vvndi in extreme cases high ridges of pigment catching 
1 i,ht But he docs not like the other broken-colour painters lose die 
of solids m the luminous surface t r e a t m ent. He lus moreover at tmici a” 
nsunenve sense of v olume-and-space oi^iration of structure by pla^f* 
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3iid he IS among the masters in Ins use of textures for formal enrichment 
Altogether a hlizingly alive tccliniqiic — ssitlnn a matlmin s unearthly glory 
of colour 

Overlooked in Ins time, Van Gogh’s genius is recognized and almost uni- 
versally praised today, but no one has walked ui Ins steps or made a school 
In his name The German expressionists came nearest to doing tins The wild- 
ness, the passionate reach, arc apparent particularly m the groups that llour- 
isliedjust after the World War Eiml Nolde, Karl Schmidt-Rottluff, and Max 
Pechstem are foremost, perhaps, m a body of pamlers stnvmg to pour out 
emotion in vigorous, even explosive technique They had their own German 
and Northern mentors one Edvard Muncli, ongmally from Norway, and 
kovis Connth, who worked out of an impressionist niaiincr mto a strongly 
mdividiiahzcd, carclcss-of-naturc way of statement, with notable grasp of 
plasuc animation But within diis development the outstanding figure is 
Oskar Kohoscllka, an Austnan long resident in Germany, who packs more 
of virtlc organization and tugged form into a canvas tlian any other follower 
of Van Gogh and Cezanne There is a quahty of ruthlessncss m the way m 
"Inch Kokoschka, Nolde, and Schmidt Rottluff have sought form-at the 
expense of natural aspect and fmished technique 

In France the greatest mdividuahst m this direction xvithin the mam cur- 
tent of modernism m that he grasps the significance of the inner abstract 
arcliitectute of pamtnig, but at the same nnie leaning to the side of the sub- 
jective or emotional exprcssiomsts is Georges Rouault 

The reversal of the mam trend of Western pamtmg after Cezanne and 
particularly the efforts of many artists ro vault the whole distance back to 
■ imtmctive” statement, led to a great deal of talk about a ness pnmitivism 
It was then that Negro sculpture was discovered, praued and ovcr-ptaiscd 
to which were added South Seas dccoranvc act, Mayan sculpture, and sundrx 
actual savage masks and weapons Many atusts svere affected, pamailarh 
by the neh formal rcahzanon exhibited m Afncan idols 

The mote noteworthy pnnuuvism is to be found, however, m tile works 
of certain amsts nam e to avdized states who, not bat mg contact w itli savage 
Pttoples or aneicnt rebes, reverted to nane statement and formal pattemuig 
These excepuonal ones, knosvn as “narorals" to dieir sophuticated brother 
artists seem bom with an mcortupnble child’s innocence in their t icw of the 
world-nexer seeking to be cffectixc or showy or Itanied-and widi an 
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Naive City Primitives 
intuitive plastic sense, gaming casually some echo of that order which Cezame 
so difficultly struggled to achieve 

Of these primitives discovered and hailed by the modems the foremost 
was Henn Rousseau, a Frenchman who lived from 1844 to 1910 He w'as a 
customs mspector — and therefore known oftenest m the records as Roiisseon 
le doiianier — and so could paint only on Sundays Untutored ui art httle 
educated m any direction, he conceived a passion for pamtmg when he \'as 
middle-aged His canvases are hkelj tobcdecorative.m winch case he beaun- 
fully preserves the mural flatness, the tapestt) -like treatment m simple planes 
or else charmingly naive depictions of familiar hfc his family promenading 
or m the parlour, the banks of the Seme, or Sunday afternoon scenes in the 
park But what gives vahdity to them is the formal excellence, which the 
man came to without that long process of study, reasoning and experiment 
which the “regular” pamters had to resort to 

There IS, in a world still overrun with dull academic and futilcly photo- 
graphic pamtmg, a particular delight m the little unpretentious fanaes and 
occasional sly fresh humour discoverable m Rousseau’s work It >s a small 
contribution, but distinctive and imaginitivc and mgratinting 

America by virtue of its broad expanse and its remoteness from scliool 
centres, wdi its consequent lack of uniformity and sophistication, had a 
more than average share of mtumvely gifted formalmng artists, and since 
the first general recogniuon of modernism dicrc has been fitful actnnt) m 
discovcnng “Amcncan primitives’ — meaning not the native Indian relics 
but die works of those painters who earned on European ideals accordme to 
prosancial understandmg The resultant gallery exhibits from the late seven- 
teenth, the cightecudi, and the early nineteenth centunes are frcqucntl) di- 
s citing and sometimes nclil) rewarding m terms of sheer pictonal-plasoe 
experience There arc no outstanding masters, m the world view But it nia) 
be fairly said that in the decades of the great portrait masters in Englan*!* 
say from 1750 *0 1830, aldiough the colonial painters were inferior to tlic 
homeland artists in glamour and dash and elegance, dicy were supenorm the 
fccUng for formal structure and plasuc soLdity Almost any art museum or 
historical museum show examples that arc linle less than masterls in construc- 
tion, The xaivc current conunued on into die nvenueth centur) , and if die 
exploited figures fail to approach Romscau m stature, diere are a sin ciurm 
and an uncon\cntional freshness m the romanuc landscapes of Louis Db 
shemius, and m the panoramas ofjohn Kane— which arc definitcl) a ‘ 
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«t" u,n.v.l Somewhere bcmcc,, a natunl a g-ft and a s.ud„:J ..ndcratand- 
Wg of pUsne pnnaplc li« the ample a..J efleettte dcagttotg, m almott sarh 


‘frms, of MatihoiV Dames , i- » j 

Naive pnm,t.vam a ... a..y <=ae a ade^ad of modem am. and ccmcoua 
"mnnon of a.,t.que pn.mmca or ofcomcn.porar, savagea lua led onI> mto 
tIo.d allcya The effee. of Negro amlpturc (and Mapn and Pnljamar.) 
“pon European and Amencan lua m general broadenutg and bmef.aal. 
lot onlj when tl.e amaa have not attempted to dupheate aenul effero It 
tabea h.tle atudv to recogntre that the bodv of n,.^^ art ha, nmre ^mt, 
"oth rn,n.t.ve than wad. European rmlntte an of the e.gh.eenth and nme- 
".ntU. eenmnea. aa aUo .t has alTm.ty wath Italtvnjatantme a..d S.enese de- 
'elopmcB, wlueh the reahsta eall-d “pt.m.mT for thetr .niTnew and for- 
■oahsmattheeapenseofnamralnew Bordma«n.tv .,nch,lvoneofpm,c,rIe 
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of mutated aspect One of the lessons learned from a stud) 
ot modem pramtivcs” is that copying an Aztec moti\ c or sailing to Ticm 
c Fuego or Easter Eland tvill not make a sophisticated painter a good formal 
artut But knowmg the excellences of Polynesian or African carting ttiH 
make easier for the layman the comprehension of values m not only Rous- 
seau but Cezanne and Maassc and Rouault and Kandinsky. 

The mtensely subjective school of expressionists, the decorative tving, and 
the naturals’* arc severally important, but m the end the mam path of mod 
cmism seems to have been run from Cezanne, through the cubists and the 
varied schools ofabstractioimc and ncar-absrractionists Man) 
o e artists concerned arc snil hvmg and die controt crsics o\ cr the menu of 
the several schools and over their diverse auns soil rage So the histonnl 
account is likely to be confused, and of course tentative Some experts end 
on die achievement of an absolute an of abstraction Others arc certain that 
the new school of murahsts. working on an abstract core but mtensely con 
saous of soaal dnfes m their subject-matter, has snatched the torch of 
cream encss A more cauuous appraisal is libel) to find tliKC tsio dcsclop- 
ments-as mstanced, sa), m the ssorU of Kandinsky on the one hand and 
Orozco and Ris era on the other— as the ex-tteme poles of one common bods 
ofmodem art, and the tsso groups of pracDuoners bound m a common debt 
to Cezanne 

In the days of impressionist cxpcnxncnt there was an artist who m a small 
group of canvases attained to a forma] mastery’ that at nmes rivals Cezanne’s 
w^m a surface technique dutmctivcly individual. Georges Seurat has often 
bcOT termed a nco-tmprcssionist by reason of hu adherence to the broken- 
colour mcdiod and cspoaally to the powtilUste system of building up areas of 
colour will dots or pellets of pigment. But u has been recognized by later 
analysts diat his painstaking technique ssent to accentuate an underlymg 
absma rliydim as nicely adjusted as that in a Hiroslngc pnnt or a Mm? 
landscape Tlic arrangauent of linear elements recessive pbnes, and textural 
patterning m tlic Landscape of the Samuel CouruuJd Colleaion in London, 
or m the monumental Sunday on Crende Jane Island at Clncago, will wcU 
repay study for gradually emerging rhythm and sub-rhvthms 
Zvcii m hlack-and-vvliitc rcprixliiaioii tlur UnJ>caj>r iiulieatcs how def- 
initrlv the artist has returned to a cuiicrni with design as such, as against 
lumra! ap{>canmccs w ith consciously nutiipuUtciI form as against dcscnptn c 
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subdc as any by the tnne-nud .mprcss.ontsts and yet tt has tins ml er pto- 
founder din J of sttuctnte too Sentat dted a. tl.c age of tlntty-two tn 
189 . He Li had he hved on have been one of the nn.vetsal masters 
As tt ts the very shght body of completed avorb assures Inm pra.se n. every 

j °*^''i"jcfimte place m tl'e historic sequence of schools 
The cubists had a very P , clarification of theory rather 

but then importance is fi"“by sot 

Aan to a conmbutian „ .„„,anon ’ By then arrange 

tlic last pretciict of tlu sacrtoncs 1111 1 

*, ,1 r,i,^„aturjIobRCtdi«M.<.mbled and rearranged 

ineiits of planes — the planes ot tlic m J & 

‘T ^ thev increased knowledge of the wavs m 

>u more affective compositions j 
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several pamrer $ means ser\c to create movement tlic can 

u J L 1 f internal rhytlmuc orchestration 
which had been recognized m Cezanne’s worfc but not explained Some of 
the compositions of Georges Braque and of Pablo Picasso within the strictest 
oibuac tcdmique give back a rcfrahing ^ ,c„„om plccsucc They arc 
supreme m one vep- small field of abstract erpresston They can hardly be on 
the high road to the future of paintmg art, hotsever. when they almost en- 
tirely chmmatc colour 

Picasso IS knot™ m a doren oihet pastures He has been an indefatigable 
^nmen^lahst. and not seldom producer of sound and intriguing pictures 
He went tom hu native Spam to Para u, .903, at the age of m^ty-rao 
Some of best works appeared soon after, when he first ‘ took up with the 
modems He then nimed to forai-seckuig along the Imes marW out by 
Cezanne, and m the so-called blue and puik penods produced canvases 





^92 The Faiives mid Matisse 

richly formalized but witliout ndicil distortion or suppression, of nature 
Then folJo\%cd cubism Later he did an amazing senes of about-faces, to and 
from apparent realism, from and to abstraction And often he proved him- 
self creative, mdividual distmguished He continues to be, m the nineteen- 
thirties, unpredictable and onguial Abnost any one ofhis pictures or skctcJies 
has an air of sureness, a touch of formal magic 

Another versatile and exceptionally gifted Parisian painter has been Andre 
Derain, but he has proved himself less a leader and ongmator tlian a sensitive 
follower Some ofhis finest work was done when he was, by evidence of the 
canvases, a Cezannist He was one of die fames, then was influenced b) 
cubism, veered toward other sorts of abstraction, fmallj became a compara- 
tive mdependent The Jam es, or “\v dd men,” were a group brought together 
as exhibitors in 15)05, representing various di^recs of unorthodox^ Among 
them were many ofthosewhoare today the”$ohd modems” of Ircnch paint- 
ing Raoul Dufy, Duno^cr dc S^onzac, Georges Rouault, Maunce dc Via 
minck, Henri Matisse 

Of those who wctc fitiues, Matisse is most widelj considered a world 
master He experimented in near-abstraction, but being influenced especial!) 
by Gauguin, then by Oriental art (Persian in particular), he fell on the side of 
the decorators It is not rash to say that today he is the greatest ftankl) deco- 
rative painter in the Western world He retains an anchor in objective reaht)^, 
uses faces and bodies, flowers and funuturc, but he lias no interest m the 
natural character of these things, w eav cs shallow colour and Lnc and texture 
harmomes ftom them, m dchaouslj patterned arabesques His touch is un- 
mistakable, his compositions alwaj's bright and animated, his place as fore- 
most decorator secure 

Somewhere between the starkly decorative method of MaOssc and the 
soft, liazy colour-harmonizmg of the impressionists is the appealing art of 
Pierre Bonnard With more dian a limt of the sensuous, even voluptuous 
quality of Renoir, he lias Ins owti w’aj of embedding linear or structural de- 
sign while capitalizing the broken-colour surface technique He is one of the 
soundest of the recent men dauning m the fullest sense, die tide “colourist ” 

At the extreme pole from Matisse and Bonnard arc the several groups of 
Frcndi pamters seeking expression in absolute absrracuon Thej arc carr>mg 
on what seems to man) observers to be a mam line of expenment toward 
the future of the an But there arc no outstanding names The latest "sensa- 
tion” m Pans has been tlic nsc of the post-war school ofsiiirealistes It took 
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the task, cathcr assumed by the wamme dadaist,, of demohshmg tlie 
tctcnsions. principles, and rcputanoiis of realists. Ccoamiists. cnbists. and 
titer established sLols. and then it set out on its osw creative adventure. 
‘Itteh IS the realm of a “dream reobty”. very mtellectuol. very Freudun. 
"tl tn the direction of a different »rt of sense-real., m radier than anti- 

edtstic. But this IS too nesv to belong to history. , 

Pfrisnith Its Montmartre audits Lann Quarter contmned to drasvstndents 
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German Modems 


from all of Europe and the Amencas dunng the decades betw een the impres- 
sionist revolt and the opening of the World War It '^^•as the antre of experi- 
ment for the Western ^\orld, and practical]) all the accomplishment svithui 
the ecprcssiomst revolution is easd) related to the pioneering of Cezanne, 
Van Gogh, Seurat, and Gauguin. The onij other considerable point of stud) 
and new departure was Munich. But gcncrall) speaking, it was the studios 
of Pans that provided the routine training for routine-nunded artists from 
all over the world, that frd the creative spmt of the inventive ones Some 
studied and stayed on m Pans Picasso the Spaniard, tlic Itahan Modighani, 
and the Rumanian sculptor Brancusi Others of the giants destined to nuhe 
histor) partook of the Parisian tiainmg and inspiration, then returned to 
practise m their native lands such were Riv era of Mecico and the German 
sculptor Lchmbruck 

Germany came nearest to establishing an independent and mil) crcativ*c 
school of modenusm m pamniig The subjective e^ressionists flounshed 
from about 1905 to 1930 Their b^innings ma) be found m the histoT) of a 
school called Die Bmdc, ‘The Bndgc ” in Dresden It vv as with thu group 
that Nolde, Schmidt Rottluff" and Pechstein were brought to intcmauooil 
nonet, and the) v\ ere the first to be called speaficalK “expressiomscs ’ h “ 
worth noting, as indicating die exceptional divergence from Pans, that the 
Scandinavian pioneer, Edvard Mtmch, was their first mentor and that exonc 
sculpture had a strong influence upon them and that it vvas less the Latin 
Cezanne than the Northern bom Van Gogh w ho became their idol among 
the French post-imprcssioiusts 

The more important later development m Gcmiany WTis the post-vvar 
gathering of an micmadonal group around the radical architectural industrial 
school, the Bauhaus first at Weimar, then at Dessau Paintmg there was 
bound up jn the work (and the teaching) of four cosmopolitan figures the 
Russian Kandinsky, the Swiss Kicc the Gcmian-Amcncan Fcininger, and 
the Polish Jawlcnski All but the last-named were spcaalists m non- 
rcprcscntational painting $0 much so diat the impulse toward an absolute 
abstract art is considered lo have centred m German) dunng the post-w^t 
decade 

Wassd) Kanduisk), bom in Russia m 1866 but resident dunng his later 
creative )cars in German), was in 1900 producing pictures hardly more du- 
tmctiw than those of any other impressionist altliough marked by more 
than usual compositional coherence Slowlj his style metamorphosed from a 
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tolitic plnsc into t. decorativt^illiBrational phase, svith peasant art affmi- 
fc, and then mto an ineteasing reach for underlymg abstract thy*ms; until 
m 1910 he was experimenting in formal otgamaanons with only tlie vaguest 
laooUective reference to nature. Finally there were long senes of improvisa- 
liins.” "impressions,” and “composmons._ sometimes whoUy absttaet, more 

often ivith faint hints of "subject-matter. 

For a time Kandinsky worked from the hypothesis of a visual scale cor- 
responding to the scale of aural vibniriom. and he used mmical terminology 
freely. ThL was much studio talk about paintmg as eolont-musie. But later 
fieory is based less on the assumption of a «.trespondence m scale, more on 
rhe vision of an art patallel to music in its mdependenee from sense-impres- 
rions out of nature, but equally free in creative expression, according to in 

O'vn slowly unfolding and parncubr laws. 
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KanJimky and Klee 

Kandimkj is an asosved mjsnc and dcfiniid, describes his paintings as 
soul-expression. Those ssho distrust an) but ‘natural" sight and mrellectual 
mcaung den) his compositions other than a sensuous loselmcss But die 
au lencc has steadily increased which apprehends in his pictures a profound 
formal exprcssiscness, acceptmg it esen as an echo of cosmic order 
^ Ofdichnproiua/iauAo "Tlic 

rontent’ of the picture is sshat the spectator III cr or pU ishilc under die 
effect of the form and colour conihmaoons " He explamed a defmite inten- 
tion for each element of the orgamzanon the cross-like mam monies, the 
piMe arrangement, the colour areas in rclaaon to tw o main centres of interest, 
and the mterplay of lines and contoun Regarding die roughiv indicated 
cannon m one enmer he said “I did not mlcnd to gisc a reprcsailanon of 
war 

Paul Klee u a lesser figure, known almost exclusively by modesdy small 
pictures, scattered over a great range of temton from absolute abstracDon 
to surrealistic objectivity and grotesques He is one of those artists who pro- 
duce pictures w hich seem at first glance no more consequential than the 
scratch-drawings of children, but each with a teasing formal appeal Ap- 
J *^S touches, whatever the subject-matter or lack thereof, 

has a of formal magic Recentiv Klee has been grouped ofrenest wndi die 

sumahstes of Pans, althougli his fragile dream fantasies antedated the forma- 
tion of the school by many y ears 

The Nazi irglmc m Gennan) hai discouraged or effaced die scscral 
inodcmist groups, according to the degtee of then tadialism-actiull) 
dosing the Bauhaus and suppressing its acnsiocs (The artists there had not 
found near-abstract art mcompanbic siiih sooahsnc idcah ) The Gctnian 
imncnms sshch had mstaUed die ssotld's finest pubLe dnplass of posf- 
teahsne an, hate been remade snbordinanng the modems to "more nor- 
mal manitodons, and parnculatl) to something eonsidctcd tspical Nordic 
expression The expressionist, base been exiled or curbed, and reptesenta- 
nse example, of tlien ssorl. hate been brought together m a "Chamber of 
Horrors ^ 

Thin die Inndi ihat niatked the ptogtes, of art esolunon ate amScoIl) 
,ta)ed.B„tmoofd,eIcsstad,eal„fd.eeathetGem,aninsuT:e„lshaseeome 
in for both homeland and mleniational apprceiauon Karl f Infer and prant 
Man. ssho ss-a. Idled n. die Wotll Wat Mate had been pamenlarb in- 
fliiniced bs tlie cnbisti, and lie praaned fora time in a field close to abiolutc 
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ab.traa.o.. I 3 ut ks later fame has been won thrnuBh p.eturcs tn whtch the 
formal rhytlrms are dearly bmlt aromtd famdtar amtnal forrm Perhaps the 
favourite L is The Three Herres. wherem an ejrphat underlymg structure 
IS made manifest m agreeable linear rhythms vnUi elementary tonal counter- 
point In various places tlic later and wdder German expressionists, cetiled 
carry on dieir ereanve work most notably Max Beckm^ m Pans 

The leading countries of Fiiropc have all coiitnbuted essentially to the 
modern niovenieiit in its later years Italy, where the fiitnnsts created such 
exatement about 1910 with a theory and a med.od which turned out to be 
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a superficial vanarion of realistic illustration, sent key men to the intcmarional 
centre at Pans: most notably Giorgio de Chirico and Amedeo Modigliani. 
The latter s figure paintings, which would be stark except for their linear 
harmonics (hinting of his great admiration for the Itah’an primitives), arc 
among the least frightming of the products of expressionism- They became 
immensely popular as soon as the artist had tragically died in 1920. Carlo 
Orri is one of today s soundest pracritionen within objccris’e terms, only 
sh'ghdy modified for strong structural accenting. 

The Russians, besides contributing die leader Kandinsky’ to the German 
school, arc represented in Paris by Marc Chagall, who has committed sshat 
the realists consider some of the snidest excesses of expressionism- He u 
reprwented also by some of the richest and most decorative of imaginative 
painting, in the range berween naive pnmin\*ism and the dream-fantasies of 
the rwrr/jlmej. The Dutch Piet Mondrian u assoaated uith Hans Atp in 
Paris m the leadership of a group called ‘ neo-plastidsts.” experimenting in 
^jcometncal abstraction, in terms of area-adjustment and colour harmo.'ucs. 
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In EngW a long path of progrcat might bo marked from the t^nttom 
"nurgen^ of Walter S.ckert and P Wdson St^r P'nncen m jhe famous 
protest society orgamzed m 1SS5 the New Enghsh Art Club mto the 
«gorous seW re^m of Su- Wdham Oym and the borderhne uitcl- 
Irctuahsm of Augustus John through vaiied phases of frankly rclleaed 


lorous selective re^m of Su- Wdham Oyai and me oorderune mtcl- 
tuahsm of Augustus John through vaiied phases of frankly rclleaed 
»ch post imprSonism to the wefa of unfocused expenment evident 
londL m thi decade But the body of Bnoshpaintnig of the l-Koentury 
lor .885 n smgularly weak m grasp of those formal wdues which have b^ 
the heart of the aclievement m France and Germany and even the Engbh 
ould be at a loss to suggest one of their ^ent painters who approaches 
-jj ,, and ononal perhaps is Paul Nash who 

ona miportance Most giited ano oi 5 r ^ 

'Lal'tiSlll m liglani « ="« «■""* ‘““'ranonal Recog- 
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Mo^ctman in America 
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nizablc mastery lies m a modified impressionism rather than m the fields 
opened b) the expressionists and particularly in such deft and charming 
if slight landscapes as those of Charles Condcr whose Sit untf^e is illustrated 
In the United States painting and sculpture m the t^vcntlcth century have 
been more independent although there have been no leaden of the stature of 
Matisse Picasso or Kandinsk) In the )car$ before the recogmtion of Ce- 
zanne s significance a fcs% painters had pioneered in their own disnncnic 
«-a)s some of them noubly Eakins and Twachtman inspired dirced) b> 
contacts Mtli the life of Pans but msennve enough to touch into unmistak- 
abl> original expression otlien pamcularl) R)dcr consistent!) indmdual- 
istic and remote But it uas the Arnmn Show m New York in iQii diat 
sli >ckcd Anitrica iiit >awar^iics>« fFrcntli in xlcniiMn at the saiiietimel rmC" 
in^ aKnit a f cm of American ctfbrt Proi;rcss in the qiiarccr-ccnturs »uicr 


Cczilimisls mid Indepeiideitls POi 

an best be cluttcd by reference to the pattern of French achievcincnt In 
otber words, m the final accounting there is no mistaking that the bulk ot 
Amencan creative painting is heavily indebted to the studios of Pans. 

The toutme sbosving-disregarding the academicians and other realists— 

could be illustrated by listing groups obviously connected svith the successive 
Frcncli schools: a large number of competent Cezanrasts; a sngorous reflec- 
tion of fauvism, not without native flavour; a sniaU group of accomphshed 
cubnts; and finally, and most rich m independent ereativeness, a group of 
^venturers in non-represeiitational or near-abstract fields. It is among th se 
last, painters seeking an art self-contained, owing little to htemry and associa- 
tive values, that one finds the few names Rely to last long ” J^toj 
Ti, /• • • tirhn imincdi3tdy before aind 3iter I9I3> 

The group of creative insurgents ^juded Max 

"etc carrying on the mam tradition of intern vpalkowitz Thev arc 

Davies, too. had an mdividuaktic poe 

otge Bellows, had he not ^ ®„lJ, the least sentimental aspects of 
^Plcally Amencan tnunipli Deahng exceptional formal 

e around limi, he had begun to w ^ ^ mtcmanonal company 

liiMtery His best canvases scan toward non- 

ut the more creauve a van Mann. He is perhaps a more vital 

representation. Chief among diem Hu 

ercator than any other pamter using rhythmic 

Plautes urc vigorously, ahni^^P^" landscapes recognizably true 

ana show sheer ongmahty. c> of emotional outpounng ui terms 

to topographic character, through * 

of distorted representation, to mdividiialistic work 

The abstract element enters mtuittvc pamter, whose approxi- 

of Georgia O'KeefFe, an j^pcs have a clean, clear beauty almost 

Illations of flower forms an o fem^nme cxquisitcncss of finish. John 

geometneal She has , most certam of the native artists who 

Carroll recently has emerged as interested in achieving deeply 

avoid marked distortion >et o Vasuo 

affective plastic values. J^i secret pictorial vitality, unembarrassed 
Kum> oshi, IS likewise a seeker for a secna i 
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bj naturalistic purpose The group of sometime realists who have realize’^ 
the larger importance of the abstract element has been enlarged by the com- 
mg of Henry Mattson His IVtn^s of ihe Afoming indicates how strong may 
be the abstract mtercst even ^vidim tj’pcs of painting not radically anti- 
realistic 

Almost every recent treatise upon American art would tend to show that, 
popularly and m local cnucism, the more sigmhcant pamtmg is considered 
to be that of the dcpicters of* die Amencan scene” and of the realisoc saonsts 
of urban life the proponents of that sort of thing arguing that the human 
and social values of naave lUustraaon outweigh the nebulous virtues of 
plastic ccrellence. Grancmg the brger sentunen^ and mtellectual appeal of 
the works of the vigorous regionalists one finds lacking as ^et the umversal 




SoaaU) Cctiscicus Paintm^ poj 

an-\aluc iliat might liTc localism to world importance. When the illiistntop 
of Western pioneer hfe or of metropohtan night-hfe and slums inform then 
pictures ^\^th that profounder \*ahic, their painting nscs above satire or social 
documentation The paintings of John Stcuart Curr) , by reason of such 
foldcd-in V'aluc, raise him somewhat above other practitioners m the 
Amcncan-sccnc group, and a similar element of underlymg animation lifts 
the Urban studies of Reginald Marsh to a larger significance The late George 
Overbur) (“Pop”) Hart occasionally added similar pictonal ahveness to his 
transenpts from life 

Among the “soaally consaous” painters of Amcnca, however, the most 
masterly hand is tint of George Grosz, now resident on tlus side of the 
Atlantic, but a German who spent Ins formative years among the European 
expressionists A great deal of Ins representational painting has been bitingly, 
even bitterly satinc, not without cruel and even horrible implications But 
m the wndc range of his art there is cvtd<mcc of odicr accomphshments less 
disturbing, with admirable strength, scnsitiviry , and direcmess of statement 
Grosz might be taken as a $y mbol of the artist endow ed with a gift approach- 
ing genius thrown into die chaonc cauldron of contemporary civihration, 
struggling to find some point at which art — vvhicJi presupposes a certain 
calm and detached imaging— can be used in service to society 

Socially one of the most staking phenomena of recent times has been the 
post-war return to mural decorations, wluch may point the way to the next 
great culmination of die painting art This may be the one point at which all 
the advances and rcdiscovcncs \vill come together the Oriental mastery of 
decorative means and formal structure, the plasttc rhythm or synthesis as 
developed from Cdzanne to thepunsts, and the expression of a soaal ideology 
If in these pages there has been a tendency to credit the modems of 1880- 
1930 with making their more impressive advance in the mastering of non- 
rcpresentational elements, it is not necessarily to imply that painting i\ith 
human and soaal content has come to an end The outstanding gam has been 
m the discovery or recovery of deep and musical values m art near abstrac- 
tion, but die special enjoyments m that range of art are merely different 
from, not destructive of, die pamting diat has theme and meanmg 
It IS to the credit of a Iitde group of Mexicans that they have, without 
weakening of the abstract structure, restored paintmg that is soaally mean- 
ingful, even mstruenve and diought-provokmg They have widened the 
boimdancs of modem pamtmg, showmg how the grasp upon formal organ- 
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The AleMcaiis 

tzation can be made to <^rvc wtthm t«tira!-art Itntmijous, c\lnbuii\g. more- 
over, the first notable union of regional or socnl content with organizational 
mastery 

Diego Rivera and JosiJ Clemente Orozco arc the outstanding creative 
figures m the Mexican group Rivera studied m Spam and in Pans, found in 
Cezanne’s pictures die magic that determmed die future course of his art, 
\\ as an intimate of Picasso and the cubists, learned too from Giotto’s frescoes, 
and returned to Mexico to plunge into the workers’ rebellion His best work. 
IS m murals designed for schools and other public buildings m Mexico, uo- 
hzing native materials, and usually flavoured strongly \v ith soaalistic ideas and 
propagandist purpose There arc a number of Rivera’s representative works 
on walls in the United States, but with less of the characteristic directness and 
conviction Orozco is a more otigtnal figure, widi the stronger mastery of 
plastic effect, and he is cquall) devoted to act as a reflection of the emerging 
workers’ world, if not a weapon to help secure us coming His works arc 
generally less accessible, but he is to be hsted widi die living masters 

Wlulc these two have worked wmh dicmcs “of a ccrtaui magnitude, 
odiers of the Mexicans have made contnbuuons m a wide range from ab- 
straction to monumental story-telling Carlos Merida is a leader m non- 
reptesentational design Rufino Tamayo, Carlos Orozco Romero, and David 
Alfaro Siqueiros are others of one of the most remarkable groups of in- 
ventive painters m the present-day art scene If it seems surpnsmg dwt so 
powerful an expression of modernism should appear in a country w^ch a 
mixed Latin and Indian inheritance not earher known for achievement m 
die arts, there is perhaps a hint of the reason m the often-remarked affinity 
of modem art and the manifestations known as pnmmve 

Michelangelo laid down his tools in the mid-sixteenth century, and sculp- 
ture as a creative art dien virtually ceased to exist, so that diere is scarcely a 
name to be remembered dunng the foDowing three hundred years Realistic 
practice continued, and sculpture was continually written about as a major 
art The Germans for a time kept alive die tradmon of wood-carvmg There 
came an episode of French court sculpture, a sort of photography in statuary 
witli added baroque flourishes, of which Houdon was the chief practitioner 
But the art was to all creative purposes dead from 1550 

After that date neither Italy nor Spam, nor France nor Germany produced 
an intcmationall) memorable figure In all English history, until the twenncdi 
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century there was never a sailptor whose name need be recalled Holland 
and Belgium were equally uncrcauvc A good case could be made out for 
the thesis that the Western world produced not a smgle sculptural genius 
between Michelangelo and Lehmbruck between 1550 and 1910 The nearest 
approach-the name will have leaped to the reader’s mind no doubt^was 
m tlic work of Auguste Rodin 

Rodin however is to be considered the final figure m the march of realism 

He refined naturalism to the last point ra statues so lifelike tliat he had tn 
prove by demonstration that he had not aaually made casts from the hnmi 
figure In other works he accepted the nnpresiiomst theones fans T 
or stone the momentary amtude playing rviih the siirfarc 


for effects of shimmering hght and indeed the stippled or npnleJ c , 
afford, a pretty vibration unprecedented m earher work h. ^ 
statues Rodm pushed over into a sort of subjective 
Balzac that Pans spectacularly reject 


evr,,„ fi™ late 

“Pi«no„nm, as m the 
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The revolaaoniry change came about 1900, when an inrcminonal mo%c- 
ment got under way toward the overthrow ofimprcssionum — and all other 
\ anctics of sadpture dependent upon transcribed natural effects — and lo^\ atd 
the achievement of non-rcprescntauonal values A few men began by simph- 
fyong the masses of their work, returning to the natural blockmcss of sculp- 
ture They definitely, even sclf<onsciously, \\ orked to restore the stony look 
of the statue (as against the hght painty aspects that had de^ eloped wth the 
lapse mto clay modelling) As regards the subject-matter, they discounted 
the surface view and distorted freely for charactcnsdc structure and intensi- 
fied feeling 

In short, the t\ventieth-century sculptor became an expressionist, became 
careless as to nature in order to express at a higher degree of intensity (1) 
his own fechngs, (2) the charaCTcnsnc values of his sculptural medium, and 
(3) the inner as agamst the surface character of the model 

In France, Ansnde Maillol was a pioneer in the process of simplification 
and return to tvpical sculptural largeness and rcposcfulness He achieved also 
a certain measure of abstract rhythm although he seldom \entured uito 
arbitrary distoruon of nature's forms Antoine Bourdelle departed e%cn less 
from the currendy popular tmpressionisac canons, but he had a sound 
architectural sense He produced some compactly designed panels and two 
or three of his free-standing groups are among the most popular exhibits 
mthin "the new sculpture," by reason of an exceptional aspect of pow er and 
ammanon The truer revolutionary was Hcnn Gaudier-Brzeska, a gemus 
who was killed m the "World War at the age of tw enty -four His few mature 
works arc mstuict wuh. the love of heavy sculptural materuls as such, and 
with a passion for expression m massive, c\en mountainous terms 

In France since the war the leader of the modems has been the Rumanian 
Constantm Brancusi, who has at tunes cleared sculpture of almost the last 
traces of representation, achieving forms affective by their exquisite geo 
metncal poise and their intensified sensuous cliarm It is doubtful that many 
of his abstracuons ^vlll rank as immortal works, but he has done more than 
any one else to open a new field of extreme formalism to sculptors, and his 
“sutues” possess a disnncuvc appeal to observers who are not soil bound m 
fealty to the realists 

The Germans pioneered m expressionist sculpture and produced, in Wd- 
helm Lehmbruck, its foremost master Among die early radicals Franz 
Mctznci was most notable But die one gemus — not only m German but 
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perhaps m dl twentjcth-ccntury sculpture w Wuubruct, 

began work about 1900. spent a decade u. Dusseldorf then tsvo or "”0 

ttParrs, returned to Germany, andforaMcltvcd m Stvrtaerlanj J 
war years He comm.tted smade m bu Bctbn studto ur ,9.5 ,, ^ the 
tVty^tght Hu work-‘only a torso as lus btographer p„, “8= of 

typtcal modem dtreemess and streng* but vnth tmseme sennn„ 
bat the typtcal "dtstortron”, wheb has nubtated agamst tt, ,„tV 

acceptance except mprt^Naa. Germany POpuf^ 

Certam of the figures and bmts are ebaractenred by the hej 

by the 
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organization of elementary masses, tliat belonged to the first phase of revolt 
against naturalutic ovcr-<Iabora«on Later Lclimbruck developed a method 
of elongation of forms, cvidcnii) out of a scarcli for elusive snilptural values 
similar to Cezanne’s search for the “plastic realization" in painting Most 
famous of the examples in diis technique of distortion by attenuaaon is the 
Kneeling JFigtirc 

Of the post-war sculptors m Germany, Georg Kolbc has been the most 
appreaated both at home and abroad He began as an impressionist, gradually 
simplified Ins way of statement and strcngdiened the abstract structure, 
cmctgmg in the nineteen-twenties as a world leader of the moderate wuig 
of the radicals Ernst Barlach also travels an acceptable middle way 

Similar tempered insurgency' is illustrated m the works of the Swedish 
sculptor Carl Millcs (lately resident in the United States) He reaches a higher 
degree of expression by surface formalizaoon, m harmony with aiclutccwral 
environment, rather than by the heedless subjecuvc-cmononal approach- He 
is die world’s best-known “decoranve” sculptor today The Yugoslav Ivan 
Mcstrovic has become a popubr international figure by similar considcrc^ 
and slight deviation from die older formulas His masterpiece is a senes oi 
stylized figures inadental to a inemonal chapel at Cavtat near Ragusa. 

In England sculpture took its pbcc among the cream c arts for the first 
tune well after the turn of the century Enc GiU, widi an cvccpaonal ‘ feel 
for the stone,” has been the leading nanve figure, although recendy Irank 
Dobson and Henry Moore have shown a more determined reach for the 
nionumcntal plasnc rhythm the one along the line of MaiUol-Iikc siniphh'^" 
con, the other m unashamed distoruons But the man who fought the fight 
for modernism m England, setting artistic London by the cars agaui 
again, is the Jcwish-Amcncan Jatob Epstein 

Epstem wait to London at the age of twenty -five, in 1905, and lias bcai 
an individuahsac creator in the years since going forward wididic “wildest 
expenmenters and most sensitive innovators, but again lapsmg back to an 
impressionistic tccliiuquc and aim His most charactemtic work is, perhaps, 
in the field of ps) diologic portraiture, with a somewhat exaggerated daj" 
pellet technique Closer to the mam current of modernism arc the monu- 
mental figures upon public buildings in London, sculpturally expressive but 
suffiacntl) archittctiiral 

If the United States lost to England a grtac creative figure m Epstein, it 
gamed anodicr ui the coming of Gaston Lachaise from France in 1906 At 
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the tunc of his death m New York in 1935 he \vas recognized as an elder 
master among Amencan modernists He has left a body of w ork ranging 
from scnsiti\c impressionism, through stronglj formahzed simplifications, 
to ruthless distomon for plastic intensification Among those svho }ia\c 
added abstract sculptural values to a **naturar* statement, in a guarded mod- 
ernism calculated not to offend tlic rcalistic-mindcd, William Zorach is no- 
table, if onl) because he gi\ es the stone fiill \ ahdit)' and conccu- cs the com- 
position m massive rhjthms In the more radical direction, and known 
throughout the world as an innovator, is Alexander Arclupcnko, a Ukrainian 
who was a leading figure m German) before he came to the United States 
m 1924 He has done more radical experimentation m sculptural mediums 
and methods than any other modem His happiest results, many feel, has c 
been m a near-abstract sort of composition derived from the human figure, 
mampulatcd for mass-rclatiomlups, )ct svith deft capitalization of linear har- 
momes and of the sensuous surface values of metals or glazed clay 

If sculpture stood still betvs cen 1 550 and 1900, playing w iih \ arying forms 
of surface imitation of nature, architecture in the same period lapsed into 
that strange sort of imicauon lmow*n as eclecticism HngiDcers and builders 
developed new pruiaples and new materials, and modified the structural 
core of the buildmg, but the academic architect had the last w ord, and draped 
over the front one ofhis stereotyped facades, m Gothic or Greek, Renaissance 
or Romanesque, Byzantuic or Roman 

It seems to die present histonan that each of these types of architecture bad 
validity m its own time, and should be discussed m relation to that time, 
furthermore, it is unimportant diat the builders of the Pantheon m Pam and 
Grant’s Tomb m New York chose 3 “classic” style, that Princeton Umv enit) 
and Yale Umversit) chose the Gothic The stractures usually paraded as the 
masterpieces of the eighteenth- and nmctecnth-centuiy architecture, the 
Madclcmc and the Brandenburg Gate, Blenhemi and the House of Parha- 
ment, are records of wliat builders did when there was no creative archi- 
tecture It will perhaps seem to future generauons a matter for amazement 
that the authonucs m die nineteenth century agreed that all possible styles 
had bcai mvented, giving architectural students portfolios of histone facades 
to be adapted as masks, beheving that engmeenng is something to be hidden, 
not expressed, 

The story of architecture is imponant again in the late nineteenth trnniry 
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Then the tanks of the ccleena nere broken The Tmt burst of eteative in- 
surgency c^^nr Amenca ashen loun Sumvan deela^ svar on 

of a dead past. PU-ularM^^ ^o SeTj 4 

It %vas Sullivan who started the batu^ ««en m the 

forty y ears since Form must fofcw^ M an 

ongineer to his education as d« 8 bad to 

repression based on engineering Ben b part, StiUtvan 
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Barlacli Hiai, from a war mcmorul CoHecttou Ed vard M M IVirbiir^ Nei 


pointed out has a structural function detemnned by tlic engineer let it be 
declared— not hidden bcUd a mask of histoncal surface forms It u hardly 
too much to say that m the machme age each building part functions as a 

machine part let the dynamics of it be declared 

And so, forty years after Sulhvan s first efforts one comes to the American 
skyscrapers that do simply and imrveUousIy express their materials and 
their engmeermg tlieir soaring and their beehive function and to houses 
that are space made hvable, with a concrete wall here and a glass screen there 
no longer subjea to die tyranny of masonry 

It was Frank Lloyd Wnght at first a student and apprennee widi Sulbvan 
then a creator in his oivn right and with an mtenser ongmahci who fought 
the figlit for expressive budding through die first twenty years of the nei' 
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ccimir) , \\ lu) It is rccogni/cd is tlie first modem master of irdiitccturc 
His early pratric-t)pc houses in the C hicigo am, his industrial buildings, his 
concrete-block houses ui Cahfonua— all tlicsc svere challenges to his eclectic 
fclIow-architects, each buildmg reflectmg a new ss ay of approach to the art, 
each expressive of its site and use, and each touched svith the speaal creative 
indisiduahty of Wnght the artist 

After Wright’s first quarter-century of practice, after 1920, modem 
architecture in America and m Europe turned to the task of gainmg a 
standardized basis, of determining a new maximum expressiveness of func- 
tional use and of mdustnal-age materials and structural methods, with the 
chnunation of every element or detail that might be considered merclj 
otnanfental There came tluis the ‘ fiinctionahst architecture whicli was 
partiadarly popular m Holland and pre-Nazi Germany, and latterly m Ital) 

There had been pioneers m Europe m the dap of SulLvan’s and Wnght’s 
carUest insurgency, most notably H P Berlagc m Holland, and Otto Wagner 
and Joscpli Hoffmann m Viaina As the machine-age sheemess and fimctional- 
ist logic gamed ground, a new mtemationahsm developed, die later leaders 
bemg the French-Swiss U Corbusier and the German (beer in London, now 
HI America) Walter Gropius 

Nearest to creator of a distinctive style m Europe, and therefore nearest a 
mister m the mdiviauilistic sense in winch Wnght is one, is M.es van der 
Rohe, a Gemian He has most succcssfuU) expressed the idea of ardutecnirc 
as space conditioned for hving as against the idea of ardutcaure as pnmanl) 
'scight-bearmg walls In die United States the ultra-simple "machme house" 

IS best blown dirough die work of William Lcscaae of New York and 
Ricliard J Ncutra m California There is Itardlj a country in die Western 
world but claims a start toward this architecture of a new age and a new way 
of visioning 

It may be that all die men named arc more important as pioneers and as 
contributors to theory than as creators of pcrniancnd) significant monu- 
ments, that these arc die seers and prophets rather than die mastcis of a new 
World-arclutccmte But the fact of an epochal res olunon remains Arehi- 
tecturt again is functional, c-spressise, non-imitatis e There is excitement in 
the tow ers of Manluttan and Clucago, a deep-seated delight m the honrontal- 
aecent houses along the California coast, m Italy, m Stuttgart or Crccho- 
slosakia, and dchght oscr die promise of round houses The tame sirmcs of 
a dueo-hundred-y ear-old ceicclicisni are aided 
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There has been extensive and sonicomes bitter diseussitin over the ques- 
nen Ate the fine arts finished. Ir ha, seemed to the matenalists (ssho had 
perhaps faded ever to expenenec profimndly any art) that a praencal in- 
dustnahzed, intellectually cmanapated civilization might have no place for 
pamtmg, sculpture, and die mote dchcatc crafts The niachme, by staiiil- 
ardization m mass ptoditction, had debased the ornamental crafts, had ap 
patently crowded out the arts Saence, it was argued, would provide other 
occupations and appreciations 

It was a view short-sighted and not a httlc illogical The profoimdcr 
certainty is that the machine, taking over tlic work-burden of mankind, will 
tree men more than ever before to practise and to cnios in those fields im- 
mcmori^y considered the highest to which tlic human faculocs ran be 
given, the spintual and the xstheoc Saence instead of dcstro>mg art is m 
a sense, on the verge of giving for the first time m lustory adequate ome for 
ptoducoon, and universal leisure to enjoy 
It ts doubly mtetcstmg then to note that socnce also, beside opening an 
entaged way to art, imparts a style to most of the objects formcrlj shaped 
^ ° ® of macluncs as manufacturing toob tends to establish 

° to determine a baste hheness, m everything "raam- 

si^r^' “ “ objects created by ‘mdusmal de 

cI'rM o° styhsne language has been 

Mated lUther the old crafts of the manual age have been unlrLed then 
style-marks (as m hand-carvmg or mtrieate modcllmg) rendered mvalid as 
« expression of the age, md a way has been opened ,o a ddferent decorauve 
p Wolo^ I, u no, m b overlooked that already the skyscraper and the 

mb and the kr then cabinet the powder-compae. and the elecBe lamp and 
die anplane, aU have a like design chamcmr, in which long hnes are gu^ed 

rhT manijulated for formd 

rh^ and the s^uous vaimn of matemJs are eapitahzed 

dimtes the idioms The art spmt is agam active, is creatmg in the one place 
which would have seemed le^t hkely m die ma,enalnt-L to the aril- 
or a generation ago among the i — 


The oldest emstmg piece ol human wnung, it n said numbed on a clay 
tablet m a museum at Constantmople begnn svith dice words ‘Alas. 




Beginnings of a new architecture buildings m Radio City New York Reuihard 
&• Hofmeister Corbett Hamson & MacMorray and Hood & Fouilhoux architects 


^cprmings of a new architecture: buildings in Radio Gty, Ne%v Yorb. Rcinlurd 
^ Hofhicbtcr, Corbett, Harrison & MacMumy, and Hood Fouilhoiix, architects 
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things arc not what thc\ used to be’” Onc-half of mankind pcrpctnally 
hangs Its hopes and judgments — and its enjoyments — upon tlic past the 
best and ultimate things belong to the days gone beyond recall But there 
arc always a few men, artist-prophets, who look forward, who arc inspire 
by what is and what can be, raAcr than by what has been Through them 
tlicrc comes periodically a fresh creanve release Art blossoms in a new form 
Because it is unlike the old, tlic conservative party damns it, and exclaims 
“Alas, thmgs arc not what they used to be’” 

The historian is mevitably caught between the tsvo parties He usu y 
wntes as if progress had stopped He muse, nevertheless, if he claims to c 
of his ov/n time, reassess the work of tlic ages The safest pomt of view is 
that of thirty years back In adopting one nearer his ossm study and 
ment— he opens the way to judgment by an experience too personal an a 
perspective too short If that has happened here, the fault may be in part 
atoned for by the continual stress upon art as a gro'vmg changing 5 
Men now see, as for many centuries they did not, that there are no ina 


rules for either creauon or judgment , , 

We seem today to be on the first courses ofa crcaovc slope, after an epoc a 
rcvolunonary turn There will be other turns other slopes The best know 
edge of history would seem to be that wluch affords greatest pleasure m a 
that has been created by the hands of artists up to the moment of rccor g 
without the erection of bamets against further release Equipped wt 1 1 ^ t 
knowledge, widun that open-mindedness, one is prepared to partake rce y 
of a joy that artists have been storing up through all man s tune on ear 
and -will further increase endlessly 
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things arc not what they used to be’” Onc-half of mankind j>erpenially 
hangs Its hopes and judgments — and its enjoyments — upon the past, the 
best and ulamatc things belong to the days gone beyond recall But there 
arc always a few men, arast-prophets, who look forward, who are inspired 
by what is and wliat can be, rather than by what has been. Through them 
there comes periodically a fresh creative release Art blossoms in a new form 
Because it is unlike the old, the conservative party damns it, and exclaims 
“Alas, things are not what they used to be*” 

The histonan is mevitably caught between the two parties He usually 
svntes as if progress had stopped. He must, ne\ crthclcss, if he claims to be 
of his own time, reassess the w ork of the ages The safest point of view is 
that of thirty years back In adopting one nearer his own study — ^and enjoy- 
ment — he opens the way to judgment by an expcnence too personal and a 
perspective too shore. If chat has happened hens, the fimir may be in P^^t 
atoned for by the continual stress upon art as a grosvmg, changing thing 
Men now see, as for many centuries they did not, that there are no final 
rules for eidicr creauon or judgment 
Wc seem today to be on the first courses of a creative slope, after an epochal 
revolutionary turn There wifi be other turns, other slopes The best faiowJ- 
edge of history would seem to be that which aifords greatest pleasure m all 
that has been created by the hands of artists, up to the moment of recording 
without the erection of bamers against further release Equipped svith diat 
knowledge, within that open-mmdedness, one is prepared to partake fieel) 
of a joy that artists have been storing up through all man’s time on earth 
and will further increase, endlessly 
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/Vf/fli/onV 

C/jJsie or /-iiKinit {Greek am! Unman) 

fl/i-M.nr (inniciimn omntej. or Ircjtril as ■'Earlj Clinstmi") 

jiMifivf (iricJuJinp Uomannqtic ami Gothic) 

Rniuifjrife 

Merit 


ihaTrrr™ ■’"’“"""S or ■» cinngc custom, one niav note 

rartio I I W"*""". liatc matic nioilifica lions nctessars 

fsoir ? '”‘1 *'<' >1'" classilicaiton A more cent eniem 

I ‘'“‘1) P“fp<«n. ""Sl't k |■tmllJ m rite following table (as 

regarur Europan art alone) ^ 


er pre^Clastic 
1 ‘nnmuc 
Aegean 

Archaic Creek, and Etruscan 
Classic Greek from c 480 B c . and Roman 
B/ctf/i/mc 
Medm al 
Routissaitce 

Eclectic or literal period, c 1630-f iS8o 
Mculaii c t88o-datc 


Two non-European cultures arc usiiall> treated in Western histones, but arc 
given independent status Egyptian art. extending from preJustone times’ tiiroucli 
^4 periods, disappcanng m a fusion of native 

»nd Hellenistic Greek practice, about 300 b c . and Mesopotamian art (mcludinc 
oumcnan, Babylonian, and Assyrian), extending from die dawn of history, about 
4 ^ B c . to the time of the Persian conquest of Babylonia, at about die opcnm^ 
of die Classic era in Greece ^ ® 

hi die arrangement of European epochs in a chart to show relationship to these 
^d Onental manifestations, only the broadest divisions, with inexact boundan 
an be slioivn, but it is hoped that the follo.vmg graph mil serve to mdrate’ 
roughly concunent developments East and West, thus aiding m the undentandmn 
ot World streams of crcativcncss b 
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^ f// smj I uTirt pf nt^mmfnts hjs fwti Jj w«/t inchsurt up w il,f ihrtentlh 

J ' ^y<Tnirtr, rrn,"/ jh;m/ r </n« /'wirijr the MmineuI dei ebftnetti efthe set era! 
hh vfi 4i/fr A t> 1400 


2000-1450 BC. Vihen it Ciumm, 
Crete 

< JJooBc M)iTuxjn inonumentj 
<‘fh cwtur) ft c C.tnl at Jute Aptillm 
cctitunn d c UniKw an 
LateOthcciitur) b c Execiat an J other 

tuatter \i^c-pamtcr5 

jtljcciititf) B c Tentpleof Zem 
ONmpia 

jiliccjitut) DC EuplirontinanJ 
n»a«cn of red-figured 
Mid-5ilj century b C TanJicnon Ai,c 
of I’cncics. Phidiat 
Late 5 t!i centijr>*B c Ercdidieiim 
•Jtli centur) 0 c I’raAitelej 
32J-146 ft c IlcIIenntic era 
Larly ijt century a d Ara I’acis. 

liomc Augustan Age 
>>t century A D Colosseum, Rome 
I’ont du Card 

2 nd century a d Pantlieon 
328 A D Conscanonople founded 
386 A D Basilica of St Paul outside 
the Walls, Rome 

f 440 Tomb of Galla Plaadia, Ra- 
venna 

532-537 Santa Sophia, Constanuuopk 
Mid-< 5 th century Ravenna, churches 
2nd mosaics 

f 8 th century Celtic arts Ireland 


t Soo Charlemagnes apital at Aiv- 
li-Clupelle 

iitli-i2th century St Ambrogio, Milan 
nth tith crnuir) Piu group 
Ulc mil ami carl) latli rnminca 
Uomanesijue churches of Caen, Ba- 
)eux, cti 

f noo St Mark's, Venice 
( 1100-1125 Uoinancscjue sculpture. 

Vfteb). Moissae, etc 
I2th centur) Nonnan architecture m 
England 

lath-uili imiiincs Chattra cailicdnl 
ijtli rarair) HibI, Gotluc Amirra, 
Uciiiis Pans 

ijlli-i.tli rentunca Alhambra Moors 
tu spam 

i4th-i5th ccntuncs English Gothic 
cathedrals 

f 1205-1278 Niccola Pisano 
f 1240-1302 Cimabuc 
I25S-C 1319 Dueno 
126(5-1336 Giotto 
1284-1344 Simone Martmi 
1308—1368 Orcagna 
f 1360-1428 Gentile da Fabnano 
f 1365-1426 Hubert van Eyck, 

1371-1438 Jacopo della Queraa 

1377- 1446 Brunelleschi 

1378- 1455 Ghiberti 
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Bnnise Jufs if mofumrtits ant artists huflveit miiieJ in umt cases frem the text 
e tnlerest i^easy re iJmi;, a chcfL^litt, in ehranah'ijtca! erder, is here added A com^ 
retrain el) sinall senes ef inaniimaits Itu teen thesett far tiicUistoit up to the thirteenth 
century a d It is net ihle th it atily then did the rume if the artist heceme a matter cf prune 
wpartanee and the dates of his I irth and death a matter of record The list, m addition to 
I s t aliie ft reference, anphasi :esft the student the eoiicjirrent dei elopment i fthe set era! 
na! schools after A u 1400 c- j 


~0oo-i4jo B c at Ciim«K 

Crete 

c 1300 B c Mjt'enxaii motuimcntj 
century flc Creel, archaic Apollos 
6th-3tlj centuries d c Etruscan art 
wte 6ih century n c Exccias and other 
nustcf wsc^pamteo 
Earl) 3ih cetmiry 0 c Temple of Zeus 
Oljmtpia 

iih centuf) B c Euplironius and 
Piasters of red-fi(»Hred vases 
Mid-jtJj century b C Parthenon Age 
of Pericles, PJiidias 
Late 5th century B c Ercchdicuni 
4th century b c Praxiteles 
3-3-146 D c Hellenistic era 
^fJy 1st century a d Ara Pacts 
Home Augustan Age 
tst century a d Coloiscum Rome 
Pont du Card 

2nd century a d Pantheon 
328 A D Constantinople founded 
386 A o Basilica of St Paul outside 
the Walls, Rome 

c 440 Tomb of Galla Plaadia, Ra- 
venna 

532-537 Santa Soplua, Comtanunople 
Mid-6tli century Ravenna, churches 
and mosaics 

c 8th centut) Celtic arts, Ireland 


c 800 Charlemagne’s capital at Aix- 
la-Clupellc 

iith-uthccntur) St Ainbrogio, Milan 
iitli-iatli century Pisa group 
Late mh and early latJj centunes 
Romanesque churches of Caen, Ba- 
yeux, etc 

f noo St Mark’s, Venice 
t 1100-1125 Romanesque sculpture, 
Vezelay, Moissae, etc 
12th century Notman ardutecture m 
England 

latli-ijdi cuitunes Clurtres cathedral 
13th century High Gotliic Amiens, 
Reims, Pans 

I3tli-I4di ccntuncs Alhambra Moon 
in Spam 

I4th-i5th centuries English Gothic 
cathedrals 

e 1205-1278 Ntccola Pisano 
f 1240-IJ02 Cimabue 
1255-f 1319 Duccio 
1266-1336 Giotto 
1284-1344 Simone Martini 
1308-1368 Orcagna 
f 1360-1428 GcnnJe da Fabriano 
c 1365—1426 Hubert van Eyck 
*37^-1438 Jacopo della Queraa 
*377—1446 Brunellesclu 
*378-r455 Ghiberti 
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Tah!e of Dates 

I 386 -- 14 ^ 

DonateUo 

1377-1640 Rubens 

1387-1455 

Fra Angcbco 

1580-1666 Hals 

c 1390-1440 Jan van Eyck 

1589-1652 Ribera 

c 1395-1455 PisancUo 

1593-1665 Poussin 

1397-1475 

Uccello 

159S-X680 Bemini 

c 1400 Culmination of Kussian icon 

1599-1660 Velazquez 

paintmg 


1599-1641 Van Dyck 

1400-1482 

Luca della Robbia 

1600-1682 Claude Lorrain 

1400-1464 

Roger van dcr Weyden 

1606-1669 Rembrandt 

1401-1428 

Masacao 

1617-1681 terBorch 

1406-1469 

Fibppo Lippi 

161S-16S2 Munllo 

1416-1492 

Piero della Francesca 

1628-1682 Ruisdael 

1420-1498 

Benozzo Gozzoli 

1629-1677 dc Hooch 

1429-1507 

Gentile Bellmi 

1632-1675 Vermeer 

c 1430-1494 Memling 

1684-1721 Watteau 

e 1430-1516 Gioi’anm BcUuu 

1696-1770 Tiepolo 

1431-1506 

Mantegna 

1697-1768 Canaletto 

1435-1488 

Verrocchio 

1697-1764 Hogarth 
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A D^icnpliic 


It »ecnit to thtJ hiitomn of art Out Oicfc t\ notliing more forbidding dun (f, 
long list! of b<xil, titles omimonK cncountcrctl under tlie word “bibliop I » 
Tbej mc!udc\\orL$ob\:ouil) sanommpurpojcand m tnent booksdesi 
wliolan and books meant for begmners and lasmcn, all listed vsith equal r 
ncnce, with not a word to indicate Jpccul aims or comparatisc sahio P^^tni- 
Ccriamlj, for the aieragc reader, a selected list instead, with bnef desm 
of the scscral works recommended, indicating the nature of each work* 
ssould seem to be moreser\iccablc It has been the object here to picl 
fach subdmsion. the three or four books that will afford easiest approach' 
undersundingof, that partiailar section of the histor), and through 
the reader w tU be guided to other and more specialized reading Works ** 
alone base Ikcii ineludcil 

Gevprai HiSTomri or Art The one comprehensive histor) towh x, 

thor brings gifts of Ins own, enlarging the meaning of the works wnn 
liiiierY ‘if b> Ehe faure. translated from the French b) Walter Pa^ ^ 
New York, ipai-ipjo) Useless as a fact book or reference text, u I 
saluablc survey in the language, for its stimulus to the •'^^gmattonand 
nation u casts os cr human and social phenomena in relation to art M ^ 

"ill find It Msionar) and romantic, but it is the only extensive trea 
"ith understanding of modcni art. who interprets and inspirpj * Man 

History of Art, b\ Jos# I’ljoan translated from the Spanish b) ‘^"^bes 

' ols . New York, 1927-1928). is useful for opposite reasons, it » ^ (j 

crammed with archxological data and scholarly opinion Though '^tionaj a^j 

uf Oriental art m otiicr directions it brings a wealth of niatcnal *^*1 

dian 2600 illustrations Also factual and unlitcrary, but very usefyj more 

lent compass, is Art through ihf Agts, by Hden Gardner (revuej T ^'^ven- 
JpjC) It IS a handbook, designed on the “description of maiteJ ’ ^orfc 
compressing thousands of names, otics, and dates, and nearly *^fthod' 

a smgic volume Excellent on several scores, and bcautifujjy,jj 1,,^ ’ 

cveryjudgment from the ninctcench-ccntury rather than the mod *nakin° 

i^AHutoryef Art, hyH B Cotcenli (2 vols , NevvYork. j ^ 

treating parts of the art story comprehcnstvclj , most useful histon' ‘ 

IVorlJ, by David M Robb and J } Garrison (New York anj V" «'«/ 
textbook, well documented and conventional, rcvcal,„p , ^"don, 


understand modem art 


attempt to 



Descriptu'e Biblic^rnphy 

General Histories or ARcnnEcrunE. Tltc most useful is A Htstcry of Archtuc- 
tiire oil the Comparatiic Mclhod, by Sir Banister Fletcher (9th re^^sa^ ed , London. 
*93 0* immense amount ormlbinianon contained and the 4000 liiustratioas 

Excellent too is the briefer but generously illustrated work, A^lwrt Critical History 
ofArcluteciiire, by H Hcatlicote Statbam (and revised cd , London and New York, 
1927) ^Hu/er/c/^rc/n/ff/ure, by Bske Kimball and G H EdgcII (New York and 
London, 1918), is a satisfactory, simply vvnttcn teetbook All these are works of 
history as seen in the eclectic era Astimuliting rewriting ofhistorj from the mod- 
em point of \ncw, not pretending to completeness — perliaps even biased, but soil 
stimulating — is Rsinieses to Rodefeller The Story of Architecture, by Charles Hams 
Whitaker (New York, 1934) 

Histories of Paintivg The most notable arc those dealmg with speaal phases 
or single epochs (to be hsted under speofic headings), although one can recommend 
highly, as regards the European story. The Patnter m History, by Ernest L. Short 
(London, 1929) It is readable, sound, and not too far from the modem w’aj of 
judgment There arc also these three works valuable for very difiercnt reasons Tin 
Art m Paiutiii^, by Albert C Barnes (3rd rexiscd ed . New York, 1937), which in- 
clud« an histoncal review, witli regard to the one matter of achieved "plasBc 
form’ , Great Painters in Relation to the Biropean Tradition, by Edith R Abbot (New 
York, 1927) a comcntional survey of the art m Europe from the Western begin- 
nings to the twentieth century, intcresong rather than mspued, and The Oiithne 0/ 
Art edited by Sir William Orpen (2 sols , I^ondon and New York, I923-1924)> 
covenng painnng firom the time of.Giotio to the World War, and excellent m 
pans but very, \cry old-fashioned m others 

Sctn-PTiniE There is the whoUy uninspired but thorough work, A History of 
Sculpture, hyG H ChaseandC R- Post (New York and London, 1925) Itisano- 
modem and it barely attempts an understanding of Oncntal manifestations, but it 
IS the outstandmg complete and documented review, sufficiently illustrated 

Primitive Art As introduction perhaps the most satisfactory single volume is 
Primilii'e Art, by Franz Boas (Oslo, 1927), if only because the author recognizes 
formal values as the test of significance Dated but soil mteresUng is The Begumuigs 
o/Arf, by Ernst Grosse (New York 1898) For art m rclaoon to background there 
is most notably Men of the Old Stone Age Their Enpiroriment, Life and Art, by Henry 
Fairfield Osborn (3rd revised cd New York. 1950) Dealmgdirectly with the ca\e 
drawings and pamtmgs are The Art of the Cave Du ellcr, by G Bald^vul Brown 
(London, 1928) and Prehistoric Rod Puturestn Europe and Africa, by Leo Frobemus 
and Douglas C Fox (New York, 1937) an account of recent exploration and re- 
searches published m connexion with an odubioon at the Museum of Modem Art. 

The ongms of art arc discussed m somulanng fishion in Art and Soaely, b> Herbert 
Read (New York, 1937) 
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MBOporAxiuv Art is iiosslicrc comprclimsis cl) desenbed, but tlicrc arc ct 
T c lent treatises on scscral disasions of the subjesu Outstanding is The Daelopvict 
£rT c"' ' Woollc, (Ncs, Yod, .W5). supplemented by the 

The Simmims, b) the same author (O\ford, ipes) Of later developments 
ere is a very short siirve), generously illustrated, m Bslyhmm Art, by Simon 
rcoun-Siiilth (London. ipaS) The sculptures ate thorouglily treated m The 
('lies cfAss)na, b) C J Gadd (London, 1936) To be recommended also is The 
jJi Jj Grousset (New York. 


TJ modem inrcrpretation m die finely illustrated work, 

‘(An of Anauil Cf>)pt, uitli introductory' text b> Hermann Ranke (Vienna,' 
*936) Tiicre IS also die less notably modem but \ aluablc study, The Art of Eo\pt 
‘ edited by Sir E Denison Ross (London. 193 1), likewise an attrac 

“c ''picture book " Of older texts, three arc soil outstandingly useful Egyptian 
Art, by Jean Caparc (London, 1923). Art tn Esypt, by G Maspero (New York. 
*930) 5 and A I-Ustor) of E^jptfrom the Earhest Ttmet to the Persian Conquest, by James 
cn^ Breasted (New York, 1912) The story is told ui pictures m 
»» oris of Art, by Ardiur Weigall (Boston, n d ) Most readable of all books on die 
subject, dioiigh far from being a true lustory, is P^ranuJ and Temple, by Jubus 
Wcicr-Gracfc, translated by Roger Htnks (Nets York, 1930) 

Aechan CutTURE IS bcst approached through cliaptets dealing with die sub- 
ject in larger histones of art. but cv cry student should know of, and perhaps browse 
in, Sir Arthur Exans’s unxvicldy report on his diseoxcncs m Crete, The Palace of 
Minos (4 vols , London I9ai-i935). and the several accounts of the excavations by 
Sclihcmann at Mycen® and of Tsountas at Vapluo and elsewhere 

Grixk Art The wntings arc still so uncntical, so devoted to the classical- 
realistic ideal, tlut one may as well go all the way back to the actual Greek-wor- 
shippcrs say, to the scholarly and complete work. The Art of the Greeks, by H B 
Walters (revued cd , New York, 1922), and The Pnnapks of Creek Art, by Percy 
Gardner (London, 1914} Useful as mtroduction is The Art of Greece, by £ A 
Gardner (London, 1925) On vase painting there is the excellent and well-illustrated 
Grcfi I’'j5e_p,„„;,„^{jyjnmByschor (New York nd) There is a translation also 

of Afaiterpicres of Creel Drawiii^ and Pawling, by Ernst Pfulil (New York, 1926) a 
'vork general m scope but scholarly and mcludmg many fine plates For a popular 
romantic mtroduction to Greek culture one should read The Glory That IVas Greece’ 

Vj C Stobart (3rd revised ed , New York *935) An exhaustive scholarly work 
B The Sculpture and Sculptors of the Creeks, by Gisela M A Richter (New Haven 
1929) 

Roman Art is best approaclicd (for tlie conventional vaew and easy readinff3 
through The Grandeur That IVas Rcune, by J C Stobart (3rd revised ed , London 
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1934), for the histoncal background, and The Art of the Romans, by H B Walters 
(London, 191 1), for facts about, and generous rllustrations of, the arts A book not 
direct!) about the arts but by an historian with an eye tramed for formal values is 
.d History of the Ancient World Vo! II, Rome, by M Rostovtzeff (corrected ed., 
Oxford, 1928) Art w Anaent Rome, by £ug^e Strong (2 vols , Nets York, 1928) 
IS an enimently useful and carefully detailed guide, with nearl) 600 thumbnail d- 
lustrauoiis 

Oriental Art The most pleasurable introduction for Western seekers is 
througli books not specifically lustoncal Among the best for the purpose are The 
SpmiofMan tn Asian Art, b) Laurence Bin\ on (Cambndge, Massachusetts, 1936) 
The Flight of the Dragon, by Laurence Binyon (London. 1927), and the car!) chap- 
ters offuriH <j«</ C o/onr, b) LislcMarch Pb^pps (New York, 1913) Auscfulcom- 
pilatiou, not uruformlj excellent, but with brief survesi b) authonnes including 
0>\ald Siren, Laurence Binyon Jiro Harada. and Carl W Bishop, is The Roinanci 
of Chinese 4 rt (Garden Cit). 1936). which bnngs together die articles wntteii on 
this subject for the Btcjclopo'dia Bntannua An excellent mtroductor) sur\c) cor- 
rebtnig art development and general histor) is Arnold Sdcock’s Introduction to Chi- 
nese Art and History (revised ed , London, 1936) In an appendix is a table showing 
concurrent e\encs m Eastern and Western history Very readable, and well dliis- 
trated is C/ii»d b) Dagn) Carter (New York J935) A second com- 

pdaoon, widi a high standard of both scholanhip and Iitetan presenutioa, and 
generously lUusctated is Chinese An An Introductory HariAhook to Painting, Sculp- 
lure, Ceramics, Textiles, Bronzes and A/iwr Ans, by Roger Fr) and others (Lon- 
don 1935) On the Scythian small sculpture there 1$ the excellent book, 

An, b) Gregory Borovka (New York 1928) 

Hinou Art The standard works are the schobrl) treatises by Aiunda K 
Cooinaraswanu, most notabi) History if Indian and Indonesian An (New York. 
1927) A scraiglnforward account can be found in The Cit iltzanons of the Din 
India, b) Rene Grousset (New York, 19J1) For nuroducnon, die student nia\ 
safe!) be referred to the DicycloptrJia Bntannua 

Byzantlse Art Here one can recommend Byzantine An, b) Dasnd Talbot 
R>cc(Oxrord.i93s).asoutstanding Ituanauthontamc.cxcelfenil) written treatise 
It ma) be used for pleasurable reading or as a gatewa) to die other maicnal on the 
subject. Twospcculircd books mav be mentioned because easiK overlooked 
tf Christian Churth An, b) Jo«f Strzygowski (Oxford. 1923), and TheDnhef 
Western Painting, b) Robert B)Ton and DanJ Talbot Rice (New York, 1931) Two 
excellent bocks on icons arc 77 e Russian Icon, bs Nikodim Pavlonch Kondakov 
(Oxford. 1927). and MaUerpmes tf Russian Panning, a compibtion edited In 
chad Farbnun (London, n d.) 
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„„h 10 Pm,m, Art Mce /A, Srv- 

• mdabltsunc) Tlic subject is «cll tratcd and iliusmtcd m TAf CinA»«. 

Iinu i/iAc / jj, MMIe Em, by IlcnA Gronsset (New York, loi i ) 

and .11 Romanesque and Gotbic. is not adequately tteaKd 

Art ’'■'“““s'' ‘''0 ''olonie of Faure's H, story of 

tered I “ T'*. ““ '''• “<* ^iioan presents neb ntatenab ui sLi 

en clupters Tlie best spcculame essa) is. perhaps. Font! m Cotitir, bv Wilbel™ 
ornnger. transUled bj Herbert Head (London, ipay) The spint of die eta a 
fcaunfullj conveyed ,n CothrJrol A CcAie ft/fntttqc,, by Helen Huss Patkhur,^ 

V Cttton, 1936), in Mont-Saiiit-Mi(ltf! atti Chartres, b\ Hcnr> Adams j 

by RaJph Adams Cram (Boston 

9 > 3 J TJicrc u a w caltb of detail and curious lore m Arts and Crafts in the M //,// ’ 

^"'^U“J>adc\VolfAddison(Ncw York. 1908) Homanesque and Gothic scuJ ‘ 

‘ure IS best studied in the cxtensis e text and nch illusmtiom oi Medieval Sailnii ^ 
fonce, bj Artliur Gardner (New York and Gimbndge, 193 1) 

Tits Spanish CovTWBirnoN is acceptabl) summanzed in Spanish Art a co 
^Uon b> ten auUionaes. wluch appeared as Burlington Magazine MonopraDh^'r 
UNew York, 1927) It u nchly illustrated and it includes an extensive bibhoera h 
he treatment of Spanish art u exccpaonally full and detailed m Pijoan’s Hi t^ \ 

■dr/ The most useful and readable of the older treatises is The Story ^ 

>’’g, by Charles H Caffin (New York, ipio) The student who desires to po f 
should consult publicaaons of die Hispanic Soacty of Amcnca 

Fl£mjsii Am IS briefly treated, widi scholarly knowledge but m pocul 
“I Flemish Art A Critical by Roger Fry (New York, 1927) A detailed^ 

w idi many thumbnail illustrauons is found in An in Flanders, by Max Roo ^ 

York, 1931J Midway between dicsetsvo works hes F/cthij/i 

Century^ by Paul Lambottc (London, 1927) ^ 


Itauan Art has an immense library of its own, and the student mav V 
guidance to it through a simple running account such as A History ojitaha 

hy Frank Jewett Mather, Jr (New York, 1935) It « at once scholarly and^ 

^d It Will lead back to die standard larger histones The student intent 
utable reading should not overlook tsvo excellent older works Itenais 
"Fhc Fine Arts, by John Addington Symonds (New York, 1908), and Th'^^ 

of the Renaissance in Italy, hyJdkohBuTciiaidt (London 1929 ^ ‘^‘^iliza~ 
te-crcauon of the life of the tunes one should read Leonardo the Floretn ^ V°^°“tful 
Annand Taylor (New York and London, 1930) As regards the ro 
ttient that began in Italy at the close of the Renaissance, there is an ad *nove- 

Jar treatise. Bandits in a Landscape, by W Gaunt (London and Ne, ^^^^®F°pu- 
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nchl) illustrated, piclj up the storj in the aghtcenth centut). but is essentially a 
rcsacss of niiictccnlh<enturj acliiesenicnt It is very illuminanng as to Victonan 
ideals. SiiHiaentl) up-to-date to setae a good purpose soil is Afodtni Pmilm^ A 
Sliijye/Toiilrtirifi, b) Frank Jewett Mather. Jt (Nesv Yotl.. 1927) Most of the 
boobs recommended in connexion mill French art — notably those of Fry . Bell, 
and Wilenskl— treat illuminanngl) oftbcninctcentli-ccntury advance The Amer- 
ican story begins m this period, the best account, because comprehensive and ac- 
curate jet discnminanng. is An 111 Aitimra A Ormpklr Simry, edited by Holgcr 
Cahill and Alfred H Barr. Jr (Ness Yotb. 193S) It is nchly illustrated 

Utcr Cinvtsr Art is treated in ptacncallj all the boobs desenbed under the 
heading Oiucsttal Art. abos c It remains to menuon that die Hctndhcol of Japanese 
drt.b) NontaheTsuda (Tobjo. 1935). is an cxccpuoiiall) meaty guide Itiscon- 
senientl) arranged, up-to-date, and ssell illustrated-thougll very matter-of-fact 
as compared ssidi the many literary and rhapsodical appreciauons There ate tsvo 
good introductory stocks dealing ssitli Negro art Afnean Ne^ro An, edited by 
JameJ Johnson Ssseeney (Ness York. 1935). and PtwnMt Nepo Siulplnre, by Paul 
Guillaume and Thomas Munto (Ness York. 1926) For pre-Columbian Amencan 
art. the standard s oluraes are d Study of iUya An, by H J Spinden (Cambndge. 
Massachusetts 1913) and Annent Cmitzatiom of tin Andes, by Phihp Ainssvorth 
Means (Nesv York and London t93t) 

TsviamiTll-CcNTURV Art The boob in this field arc hkcly to be controversial 
and hiiilled and no single svotfc can be recommended as paving the svay to under- 
standing and appreciauoii of "the nesv art " But tlie follosvmg are serviceable, even 
excellent, in vanous ss aya Modern Fmtcit Punteis, by Maunce Raynal (Nesv York. 
1928). An Not, , by Herbert Read (Nesv York. 1933). and the Modern Art volume 
of Ehc Faurc’s H, story To these tlic present svntct is impelled to add his osvn A 
Prmer of Modern Art (Nesv York. 1932) if only because it is said to have given 

numerous students nesv cyesm regard to "modermst'svorb More speciahaed but 

not to be overlooked, are the excellent treatises issued by the Museum of Modem 
Art Nesv York, m conncxionssvith its cxlubmons They form the most nearly 
complete and the most accessible row of boob on hving art. 
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iu!ic Geurci preceJf J Gy iGe letter* lit inilieetc ■lluettetion* (eg 111 -197) Roman figorcs indi 
e^te text references 


AbsUict jti Afncin 855 6 Ajutie 344 By 
zuime 343 modeni &62 864 8S4 894 ff 
Ab«Mctionisu 863 888 894 ff 
AbyJos S6 

Academes 288 752-» 760 
AcropoLs Aibeni 177 ff 
Aaopolis Pergsmon 193 
Adim 769 

Ail". *tj Ew (Ktisaccio) 510 1 534 
Adam and Eve *lu* (H van Eyck) 650 
AJnenitwis */ l)i< Iiutn*<trtM in ikr PaUa Tbr (Chi 
nese terell-pamtiag) 282 
Aianiiwn iJie m 553 

AJoratwn c/i)ie Kinii (Duftf) 672 
Adonstion tf ili< Kin^s (.Lucas van i^tdeo; III 692 
AJaratian «/ the Lim& (H. van Eyck) 111 630 63’ 
634 

AJaraii^ c{ the Miei (Gcneile dt Pabruno) 516 
III 517 

Aegean art 107 ff 
Aegina tculptures IN 163 9 190 
Aesthetics Chinese 245 ff 277 SO 29>-6 
Greek 210 Indian 299 ff modem E6l ff 
866 Oriental 244 Persian 364 Raman 236 
A/nuin VoiiM IN SJ4 855 
Ajinta caves 312 
Akkadians 38 46 
Alberu 490 

AltJiflusi Dtwr TJir (Motland) 800 
Alhambra 386 ff Hi 389 
AlnuTadcma 800 826 
Alumira caves 22-3 
Altar finntai Catalonian IN 597 
Altar of Zeus Pergamon 198 
Altdorfer 664 

Amascin 011 H0rs£hKk Greek vase III 15S 
Amberger 634 
Amcncaa scene 902 
Amermdiaa art Nil 9 10 15 19 S60 
Amiens cathedral 436 INi 437 433 440 HI 
441 

Amphitheatres Romm 230 
Aiutomy Lesson “nu (Rembrandt) Nl 6S9 699 
700 

AngtLco 476 ff 518 
Aastlas Tkr (Millet) 811 


Vngkur^V'at 320 wulpturc IN 321 
Angouleme cathedral 416 
Aounai sculpture Babylonian 52 ^ Chinese 
254 ff Eurasian 260 Lunstan 260 Persian 
358 365 391 2 Scythian 260 ff 358 
Anouivssiioii (Angelico) IN 479 
liMunoation (Byzantine mosaic) IN 349 
Annuncui en (Campm) IN 635 
Amuikut » (Marttu) IN 464 
Aimunrutien (Witz) IN 667 
4f0ll« the Olympian Nl J69 
Apellee/Tnw Nl 165 166 
Apollos Creek 162 165-9 171 
Applied art 6 16 
Aqueducts Roman ’31 
Arabesque decoration 374-6 
Va Paris tzLefs 237 IN 239 
AnaJua Lcnistsfc (MagtuKo) Nl 744 
Archaic Greek an Ills 111 143 149 160-7 
ArrUulrCkarlrse/Aiuiru (Lawrence) 778 Nl 779 
Arches of tnumph Roman 230 232 236 
ArJupenko 910 

Archicecture Achaememd 361 2 Aegean 122 
ff Assyrian 50-2 baroque 733 Byzantine 
334 9 343 Chinese 297 ff 836 840 
classic revival 803 — m England 769 
cclecuc 91Q ff Egyptian 71x6 89-90 
384-6 Etruscan 223 224 ff functional 911 
ff Coduc (the style) 437-«) — Fn . l ,^ )) 

446 — French 443 ff — German 446 

luhan 456 ff —secular 452 ff Greek 177 
181 ff ladiaa 310-3 315-7 320 Islamic 
371-7 383 ff Italian 483 ff 490 562 
Japanese 746 7 Javan 316 mnnastic 402 
Norman 396 7 410 Person 361-2 383 ff 
Renaissance 434 ff 490 ff 562 Roman 224 
ff 232 S59ff Romanesque in France 415-6 
— m Germany 418 Sassmun 367 8 
Sumerian 40 

Arena chapel Padua 472 3 mural 111 472 

Aretuio 582 

Arastotle 210 861 

Armory Show 900 

Arp 893 

Artis s T7ir (Gainsborough) Nl 776 

ArtssStiJie The (Wlistlei) 876 
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Ajcfiuwn Tilt (Tteopbints Uw GtccV) HI 3S0 

Avouifln of St John ZmsAitt (Giotto) III 473 

AjjuKirtirti of i/if Virjin (El Greco) {It 60S 

Assynm ijt 49 ff 

AlJiou RiiiIiok>i 192 

Atlitra 134-7 190 

Auloa}) cliurcli 111 431 

Aur^m (Reni) 594 

Aacun cithednl III 422 

AiaUkiluum III 316 

Avignon school of punters 717*8 tU 720 

Bslij'loniin stcme limlr lit 35 
Bktiiiu cbJ AruJiu (Tintoretto) NI 5S3 
Bilduog 656 664 678 til 679 
Bilaii (Rodin) 903 HI 907 
Ripum (Poussin) HI 727 
Bjpnstry Florence doors 493 7 door psocl 
HI 496 

Bsibansn uts 393 ff 
Baihizoa hrotherheod 8IZff 
Rirgssli 454 
Bulach 90S HI 912 
Btfecs 837 

Csioque it;le 751 ff 
Bsstoloaieeo 541 

Basilieu Cknittu 332 340 Room 226 111 
228 

Bukeoy 8 Ills 9 15 
Bitlers (Cezsone} RI 867 
Buhs 229 

Ritifrsw BnJgt (Whisilcf) 876 III 877 

Bauh2iu the 694 696 

fiajTUK cithedrsl HI 416 

Bur (Han btonxe) III 2S6 

Becerra 616 

Beckmann 897 

Bell 862 

Belliiu Geoale 563 567 111 568 
Bellim Giovanni 569 HI 57] 655 
BeHini Jacopo 563 
Bellows 901 

Benedictine order 404 414-5 
Benin 12 852 ff 
Berenson 537 

Bcrgamaik Cipta n The (Moroni) HI 591 

Betlage 913 

Bcmins HI 735 736 

Bemward of Hildesbe n 420 

Benugoete 600 6IS 

Bilud 848 

Binyon 287 8 290 296 
Brtf.e/’Vo.io (Bottcelh) Hi 525 
B SOT CTurjinj (cave pa oting) 111 23 
Blake 768 787 92 
Blenhesin 910 

BldtBiiy Tkt (Gainsborou^) 774 lit 775 


R.7 The (Piessso) HI 891 
Bodfusittva figures 266 Ills. 267 270 271 
Body-narking 6 
Bolitlm 831-2 
Bolognese school 725-6 
BonnsTd 892 
Book bind ng 403 
BmI ofKcU, 393 
Boidone 539 
Dorgbcae 803 
Boro Budur 316-9 
Bosch 646-8 
Botticelli 523*6 
Boucher 746-7 750-1 


Bouguetesu 824 

Bourdelle 906 

Bouts 638 721 

Baser last 120 HI 121 

Bcjr Hunt ^ Fleas (ter Borch) HI 70S 

BtfPnynS 721 

BfJinante 559 732 

Brancusi 894 906 

Brandenburg Gate 910 

Bnque 890 

BrU^ at Mjstcs (Corot; 817 

Bridges Roman 23^1 

Bridle ornament Luristas HI 359 


British Academy 760 768 7"8 
BrrkoiPi'her The (Greus*) 799 
BrtkmTret TV (Weber) Hi 900 
Bioaens Atbaemeoid HI 363 Ceylon 111 516 
ainese 249 ff HIr 264 5 274 275 
Etruscan 217 ff Indian HI 303 ff Islamic 
HI 376 Lunwan 60 359 ff 365 Ordos 
262-4 Scythian 261 ff 
Bronae vessels Chinese 247 249-51 
Brown 826 


Brovvning 512 
Brwiic 0< 894 
Bnieghel 649-54 724 
Bruges 432 628 ff 

Bcunellesdu 4S3-4 HI 4S5 487 9 HI 49J 
495 

Brasses City Hall 452 
Bcuyn HI 683 684 
Biy^ 158 HI 209 
BuiAa Cambodian torso HI 306 
Buddhasm and art 307 ff 
Buddhist art Chinese 265 ff 280 ff 841 8 
Inilian 3Q7 ff Japanese S4L ff 
BudiOust stele 6tb century HI 271 
BidlsHeal Persian bronze HI 363 
Burgundy 414 432 626 638 
Burne-Jones 826 

Burn ^ of tho Sojijo Palacr 842 III 843 
Bushmen HI 7 11 2 24 


Bust a FJoipol tjB PniKor (Lauranj) 11! 502 
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Onmzn cf Arezzo, III 217, 221 


Bust cf a ITflun^ Woman (Dcsidcno da StttifTuno), 
lit 503 
B>iiner 286 

Bysantinc culture, 325 ff 
CaSo, 604 

Calltgrapty. Arabic, 372, Chinese 236-8, 836 
tnonastic, 408 

Cambodian art, 111 306 320-3, S6Q 
Cntitl, Chinese, HI 272 
^eos Greek, 205, Roman, 238 
CampiSa (Kampeneet) 600 
Cimpm, 637 
Cuuletto (Canale), 592 
Cano 614 
Caaovi, 808 

Canterbury cathedral. 418 
Capital. Ijlamic, III 375 
Caracci. Lodovico, 760 
Cwaca. the, 593-4. 736 
Caravaggio. 593. 594. 613. 614, 736 
Carolugian Remisance, 400 
Carpiceio. 568-9 
Curf. 893 
CanoU. 901 
^auds. 185-6 
Casatt, 834 
Caasio^rus 404. 405 
Ctawiw paintiBg. 520 
Cutigao 512 
Catalonian altar III 597 
Cathediab, Eoglijh 417-8 446-9 French 412 
ff. 429ff German 418 446-7 lulian 412 
ff, 457-9 Spanish 44S Gothic 430 ff 
Roaunesque 412 ff Sa else Amiens Biyera 

Cato 214-5 

Cait art, Chinese 266 ff Indian 302 307 310 
312-4 pnmime 11-2 20-6 302 
Caan 800 824 
Cellmi, 556 725 736 
Celtic art 396-9 419 
CeraiBic art See Pottery 
Ceainne 794-S 817 820 824 834 862 863 
864-8 874 873,881 882 885ff.8SS 8S9 
894.900 903 90S 
C^aanniits 868, 901 
Qugall 898 
Chardin 754-6 
CharlcmagiK 400-2 4 1 2 
Charaoton. 718 

Chartres cathedral 111 4J3 435 436-7. win- 
dows 365 449 sculpture 1 1 425 426 
Qusseiuu 810 
Chen Jung 292 III 294 
Chico llsuan II 251 
OLiiwre Chinese breore, 1 1 259 


C!iing't8 Chfn, 839 
C3unco, 89S 
Cbou Yuan, HI 83S 

Oirut mi tie Weman TaLm in Aiultrry (Blake), 
791 

Christ CinyiH^ ibt Cress (Brueghel), 650 
Oinst Cnrying the Crusi (Schongauer), 668 
Chnst the Sick (Rembrandt), 704, III 

7QS 

Chnst iR Linhe (Sassetta), III 467 
Chnst SR lie GirJat (Ducao), 111 461 
Chnst III the Gtrikn (El Greco), 608 HI 609 
Christ ui the GirJai (Lower Rhine school), 663 
Chrut «n Crtss, Swabian III 427 
Chrui m the Sei cf Gihlee (Delacroix), HI S09, 
810 

Chnstns, 633, HI 642 

Chnst tnlh Mary anj AttriJw (Tintoretto), 584, 
111 585 

Chumguen 734 
Cunabue 470 
Cistereun order 4 1 5 

Cbude Lorrain, 715 728 729-30 731, 746. 

778 785 812 
CLoas. 154 HI 155 
Oouet 723 ff 731 
Climuc order 414-5 
Cluoy abWy church 415 
Cdossos 1 14 ff 
Coello 601 

Coins Creel 205 III 207 
Cdbert 745 753 ff 

Colleoni moouincBt Venice (Verroechio) HI 
501 502 

Cologne school of 718 
Cologne cathedral 446 
Cdloeabiiu 455 
C^oniM 623 
Colosseum Rome 230 
Ccaidei HI 899 9C0 

Ccnstable 781-4 787 800 803 812 HI 826 
827 

Constantuie Enperor 334 
CoRway 633 
Ccnli.3 

Ceyiticart 32S-30 

Corinih 885 

ConniluaA order iS7 

Corneille de L)'on 724, PI 725 

Owluu M* dcT Ccea (Van Dycl). 741 HI 743 

Orwrvn tf Altfv 2t' (Rubmi), P' 740 

Corot 812. 814-8 

Cm* 5L-&hiae (Daueuo). n 870,871 
Correggie 534, Pi J35. 542-3, 834 
Cosm. Str PicTo di > 

CDiawRcf»aanoB. 734 ff 
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Etuncans 216 ff 
Eupttontus 156-7 
Evans 114 ff 

Even ng st Meif IJ Gmsss) III 813 
Execias 153-4 157 206 
ExptessiQBisia 279 861—4 885 906 ff 
E>;n<Isi«n /ram ParoJ st (Xfasacc o) Iti 510 
Eijulnon a/ Aiim anl E« (delli Queroa) III 504 

Eibmao Set Gennle da Fabnano 
Faience Egyptian 111 104 106 Miaoan HI 117 
118 

Famut Bull 198 

Fainese Palace Rome 560 

Fatu ‘n« Parthenon III 189 

Faute 67 305-6 

Fauvts 868 888 892 

F«« in Lew s Hawt (Veioaese) 587 ff 

Fort a/ tlw Gois (Gtovaaai BcHm ) III 571 

FeninJ ly (Jordaens) 740 HI 741 

Feioinger 894 

F«e Oumpcira (Watteau) HI 749 
Fgit itg TemeM rc TI« (Turocc) 785 
Fglil a/ (lie Arclungel \{ duel anJ Sa an (T ototetto) 
HI 580 
Flaxman 769 
Flemuli tealism 623 ff 
Fletcber 178 

Fi inia EgjxJ (Geatile da Fabnano) III 516 
Floreatioe spim tbe 481 ff 
Folk arts 858 

Fontainebleau 745 school of 726 

Forain 872 

Form 862 

Forum Roman 232 

Foundling Hospital Florence 4S8-9 

Fouquet 720-2 731 764 

Faur Horjfwn s/ iStAfoaiype TI« (Dum) 669 

Fragonard 746 7 751 ff 812 

France Anatole 533-4 732 

Francesca 513--4 

Ftangois Vase IH 155 

Freiburg im Bceiagau cathedral 446 PI 447 

French Academy 752 768 778 

Freacoea By’Sintinc 356 Chioese 293 

Fncc tf jh{ Dan.frj Angkot Vat HI 331 

Pnth 826 

Frobeniui 23—1 854 

Fwioal «/ Csunr 0»si. (El Greco) 610 

Futumts 851 

Gaddi nt 474 476 
CtmahoRiugh 742 772 ff 
Calli Ptaeidia tomb 339-40 

Girii. ,/ tim (BoKh) 64S 

t{ » (Ma tet of the UrP« Rhtat) 

666 


GarJoi «/ St Clfi ul Tht (Watteau) 748 
Gi umcLiu autur Padua 499 HI 50Q 
Gauguin 824 854 862 874 878-81 882 833 
893 

Gautier 527 

Geeitgen van Haitlem (Geettgen tot Sint Jans) 
690-1 

General Ho Ch u Ping tomb 257 
Gentile da Fabruno 516 7 567 
Gfrard 806 
Gencault 794 SOS 10 
Gbeeraedts 764 HI 765 
Ghibetu 492-7 504 835 
Ghirlandaio HI 521 522 
G Ided Virgin A« eas 426 
Gill 903 

G orgiooe 567 570 ff 821 
Cotro 454 467 ff 482 III 4S5 509 512 
513 715 736 793 860 
Giotto s tower Florence HI 4S5 
G ovarmi di Paolo S < Paolo 
GrI Ruing (Corot) 817 
C fl Rui g laiirr ly « 3V nJau (Vermeer) I i 
709 

G I mrh Daiti (Greuse) 799 

Clunrra ^Iillet) 811 
Gloucester cathedral 447 448 
Coea 638 

GmI Shrykrri TV Roman tel ef HI 241 
C«wC I T7«(Mllet) HI 81 J 
Geqvl tf Rinunc 406 7 

Goth 413 417 426 429 ff 436-«0 sculp 
nire 426 8 442 3 tvmbolistn 440 ff »ag| 
(dagram) HI 433 

Goya 622 794 HI 799 800-4 81fi 820 
Good 517 ff 

Craeco'Eiyptian portrs is 203 9 

1 ranj Cmjl Voi « (\lnnet HI 330 

Crams tomb 910 

Grave atiruettca Chinese HI 276 

Gtewc 793 9 824 

Grif'if' 3 

Oto* 94 806 

Cros: 903 
Crauasec 317 322 
Cn.oewilJ 656 677 
Guardi 593 PI 593 
Cim 872 

lU da InJuna 11 10 
tbb 692 5 8>0 
itinusurih) 46 7 
ItiAkTi 236 

•Lrbri fVijptD TV (Itjginl) *66 
ilimeei oraameat Cnnira T 253 
Hart 903 
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Kjrtley 90! 

ILirintl RtJud 371 

ILimnoliu S44 
llmalrri 1 18 

IUrt«n Sceoci TlxlMa reliefj Tl 105 
Hiulxprjt I tomb 8S 90-2 
Hjyum» Tlf (Ontuble) lit 7SJ 
Hi:J(IUrUc!>) n 912 
/JLJ (LtduA^} jy S}J 

SUytn III 857 
^ BuJJru Boro BuJur It 3)7 
tf KiiT'ki Citttodiift 1 1 322 325 
ILJ o/ Cinjt SAabua 111 423 
IIuJ f/Tkaiiws in Egjptiin HI 9) 

HellniiTPc art 19S ff 20&-7 
Htrat/Snus ni 163 166 
llima (Pnwttlea) 1 1 141 195-6 
Hesiod 128 
Hillurd 762 

Egypt 10 El KM 

HnJSIi.TA«Tj Tlx (Brueidiel) 650 Dl 651 

Hiro^ge 844 

Hitme ut Ell. 62 3 

Hobbema 712 714 

Ho Cb g Pus tomb 257 

Ho&t 895 

HoSausn 913 

Hosanh 766-8 

Hokssai 84 841 844 5 11 846 
Kolbeu 633 734 62 64 

Haly Fax ly Tla (VI chelasselo) FI 550 
Homer 108 10 
Hooter Wuslow S'*? 

Hood. 706-7 714 

Hcppaer 777 

Harsc arcbaic Creek 173 

Kara aai Ralrr acdu c Cred: FI m fraemeni 
143 

Hjna eJ Wamao vase-diawio" FI 157 

Houdon 904 

House of Pailumeni 910 

Htfwli Ho 295-6 

Hsu Shib-Cb ing El 2S9 

Higo 440 

Hui Tsnng, 2SS 

Huiiuy Ron tj at tkr Cnirt ef tjmu IVzsiaa mnu 
nire ri S4S 

HuitirrJ-Gu lir Prut Tk« (Rembraxlc} 704 D! 

705 

Hunt 825 

HiurtB^Saae Babylceuan Assytiao EU. 51 55 
HmCvS Seat (Pleio di Cogmfi) El 523 
HuttOD 597 


La»iu Fx u{ uM tkr Sat fBrofsW ' U 650 

feenocliit controversy 3-»4 5 **06 
Icons 327 34S F 
lU Euta LlaoJ FI 855 
ITi KsIpCsres 854 
lUmao) 94-100 

tUo(Etiu*xcn Bysinnoe 342 3 Cein- 393 
FT miA 624*6 laorutttc lOS S 425 Per* 
<U3 847-8 

Impressjorusm 793 827 S 861 

Ia>TiDue Saltsl lanM (Xljnet) 62S 

Im^'essauo \> 30 (Ka>3irnky) F! 897 

loduo art 299 B 

ligrcs 794 S06-7 810 

Inness FI 813 814 

twm.1 (Cretse) 799 

l..trurrfaSiiltn>l«ltiiJl SOO 

I. ik. pAr* (d^ Hoodi) 707 

la tkr S uJo (Com) n 816 

tome order 178 ISO 185-7 

Irubart 397 

Inth cross El 399 

Iscobrindt 643 

Islamic an 3SS 368 £ 

Ivory carv)a„ B/aasnae El 351 SS’-^ 4J9 
CopQc BI 333 Esyptue El S3 \LM*a 
119 RiimaiMS>7ue 40S Spaaidi 403 


Jafque 813 

Juies 25^^ 

Jtma n (Riley) 76> 

/aausSiiun Dab lam. a (\ aa Dyck) "41 BL 

742 

jMt CwnUs tjf (ReymJdl) V '0 

Jipaoese an 841 £ 

Javaoan 316 £ 860 
jtwlcDila S94 




$ 734 £ 


JanA Cnatto-T Tic (Ruisdael) 712 3 
Jo. (Blake) 791 


JdljTcr^ Tic (Hall) E! 694 

Joues 4S4 

Jon van ace 643 

Joedaens 740 El 741 

Jomiy tb fCu^ (CoosI ) El 519 

JuaisGS 600 

JttdfMaa cf Pane (Cnoack) P! S 6 
Jat*s.er a tic Guue rf Dsau aei Clisia (Bxickcr) 
n 751 

Jarurntiova (Rapbael) 540 
JvsQuaB 334-7 


l^ckaememd bronze El .361 
Aebaemaud a>pper El 60 
E*i Scyibiaadruuan bro nce El 61 


K^nyeb Djanu 356 
Kaic Bey 335 

KM »vJiCt«!u., ri 305 307 
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KinJinsty. S62. 8S-4, 8S3, 89+-6. lit 897. 898. 
900 

Kine, 886 

Kinuk. 88-90. Ill 92, 93 
189 

III. 69, 76-8 

^g's College, Cambridge, 446 
Kiyoiugi. 844 
Klee, 862. 894, 896 
KruIii^ Figure (Lchmbruck), III 909 
Kneller, 764 

KofcosclAi. 862, III 884, 885 
Kolbe, 908 

“ICerM,'' archaic Greek sculpture. III. 161. 168 

Korm. 843. 845 

Kuhn, 901 

Ku K'ti-Chih, 282 

Kuniyoshi, 901 

Kuq Hji. m 237 


UeW. 903-9, 111 911 
Maijuret Beau/art, III 761 
IaIji Waterjurk (Johnson), 764 
Laly uniJi a Birl-Orgm (Chardin) lit 755 
Lagash. 31-2 
Lanaet. 749 

Landscape. Chinese, ris 249, 281, 284-6 238- 
292. Els 293, 297, Dutch, 711 ff. English. 
778 ff. Flemish 633. 644-6. French 722. 
729 ff 

Lnlscoye (Cezanne), III 865 
lAnJicape (Detain), E! 895 
Lmlftijie (Hsu Shih Ch ang) El 239 
Laiviicajc Scrffll (Tiiag Yuan) III 285 
LaKisap *«tl> BriJgt fl»J VV.llsuS (Ma Tiuw). «' 
245 

LjnJscjfc uilh Mill (Constable) IE 782. 783 
LanJjdjp mill Obluk (Rembrandt), 712 
Landseer, 824, 825 
LaocoCn, 193 

Li<rtce m a Water Dujala. Chinese sculpture. HIS 

274. 275 

Largillibe, 745-7, 764 

Lin Judgment (H van Eyclt). 634 

List Judgment (Michelangelo), 548 

Iaji Surper (Leonardo da Viuci) 528. IH 530 

Lauraaa, III 502, 506 

Uvrrence. 742, 777 ff 

Leaping Bull Scene, Minoan mural. Ill IH 

Leaping Hsrse (Constable). 784 

Lb Brun. 723 

Lechat. 137 

Le Corbusier, 915 

Leia and the Suun (Cortegpo). IE 535 
Legend of St Maunlius (Cl Gtcco). 604 
Lehmbrxicle. 894. 90S. 905. El 909 
Leighton, 826 


Lely. 764 
Lc Nain, 728 
U N6ttc. 745 

Uonardo da Vmci. 523, 526-32, 544, 725, 793 

Leont, 614 

Lescaas, 913 

Leso>t, 735 

Lesueur. 728 

LukoIo cathedral, 433 

Lmb. Babylonian relief, El 56 

Lian. CKmese sculpture. Ills 255, 257 

Lion Gate, Mycenae. 118, 125 

Lumo/Ptrug*^. 221 

Lwms. Hitute, IE 63 

Lippi. Filippino. 522 

Lippi, Fil^ipo. 512 ff , 632 

Li Tang, 290 

Livy, 215 

Looginus 210 

LtffJ (Reynolds), 772, III 773 

LorcDwtu. Ambtogie, IE 465, 466 

tocenzetii, PieHo, 466 

Lorenin Monaco, 476 

Lotto. 589-90 

Louis XIV, 745 

Louvre. 745 

Lew Letier* (Fragonud) 111 753 
Ubke. 537 

Lucas van Leiden 691. Ill 692 
Thrwe, IE 172 

Lunstao l«on=es. 60. Ill 61 . 260 ff . 359 ff . 365 
Lustre file, Rhages IE 37? 

Laneinbourg 745 

Lyon. Cawoeille de. 724, 111 725 

Lrsippus, 196 


Mabuse, 643—4 
Machine^ge. art, 914 
Xlme. Rehamier (David), 805 
Mme RinJre (Ingres), 806 
Kladeleme. the, 910 
hflU Rinif* (higres), 806 
KULniu and OiilJ (Bouts). IE 627 
MidomasnJ OiilJ (Duccio). Ill 462 
MtUma and Quid (Ghiberti) 497 
htiJowu and Oiild (Malouel, attr ). 718 El 719 
MaLmuand Quid (Michelangelo). IE 555 
Madonna and 0»ld (school of Avignon), El 720 
Madoniu and OiiU (van der Weyden), El 636, 637 
Madoniu and Oiild u.|ih Tuu Siinis (school of Duc- 
cio). El 457 

htiiemi Ilf the Ouir (Raphael), E) 539 
Xtidwu uvlK Quid and 5iinU (Giovanni di Paolo). 
468 

Maes. 706. 714 
\Upstn Cenvami. 413, 439 
Mi^iasco, 744 
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fUriJcy 901 
ibruntl Rashid 371 
Harunohu 844 
Ibnoiffs Vav U8 

Harvest Scenes Thcbaa teliefs III lOS 
Hatshepsut s tomb 8S 90-2 
Hjyuu rt The (Constable) 111 783 
HuJ (Barlach) III 912 
Hud (bacbaise) 1)1 911 
HuJ cf 4 £aJ Mayan III 8S7 
I luJ 0 / BmJJIu Boro BuJur lit 317 
HtoJe/Biiillij Cambodian III 322 323 
lleiicfOria Swabian III 42S 
Hcai r^Thulmose III Egypiun 1)1 91 
Hellenistic art I9S S' 206 7 
Kcnie/ Sanaa III 163 166 
Hrrmea (Praxiteles) III 141 19S-6 
Hesiod 123 
HsUiiid 761 

H nvpUMita Egyptian III 104 

H ftl ShtfherJ Tht (Bnierfiel) 630 III 6SI 

Hiroshige 844 

Hittite are Dla 62 3 

Hobbema 712 714 

Ho Cb u Ping tomb 237 

Hofer 896 

Hofimann 913 

Hogarth 766 8 

HoW 84 841 844 5 Bl 846 
Holbein 683 724 762 764 
Haly Fan ly The (Michelangelo) HI S30 
Homer 108 10 
Homer Winslow 827 
Hoocb 706-7 714 
Hoppnet 777 
Hursc archaic Creel: 173 
Hiirac enJ Rkirr aicha c Greek 111 III fragnieat 
143 

HcFraea anJ Wamari vasc-drawmg Rl 1 57 

Houdoa 904 

House of Parbanienc 910 

HsiehHo 295-6 

Hsu Shih Ch ang III 289 

Hugo 440 

HuiTsung 288 

Humay Rr» vii at the Caurt of Oiina Persian mmu 
nire ni 848 

HiuiJreJ GttiUcr Pr ni The (Rembrandt) 704 III 
705 

Hunt 825 

Kttntwg Scene Babylouiaa Assyttaa Ills 51 55 
Huntuig ScoK (Piero di Cosimo) III 523 
Hutton 597 

Ikr Achaemenid brooae 111 361 
Ibex Achaemenid copper III 60 
Utl Seythian-Iran an 'bronze II! 61 


Linu RiPinj tufa lilt Sej (Brueghel) 1 1 650 

Iconoebtt controversy 344 5 406 

leans 327 34 S ff 

Hal Easter Island 111 335 

ITi aculptures 854 

lUuuton 94-100 

llluminsfion Bytantme 342-3 Celtic 39 S 
Fleniish 624-6 raonastie 405 ff 425 Ref 
Stan 847 8 

topressusniira 793 827 IT 861 
I*i|Tasu*i Saletl tzinl (Monel) 828 

7 ^ 30 (K.andiiuky) III 697 
Indian art 299 if 
Ingres 794 806-7 810 
Innest HI 813 814 
liDuroK (Greuze) 799 
ImUnar of * SulU (Klorland) SOO 
In iht Pa*tfy (dc Hooch) 707 
In the Slniu (Corot) HI 816 
icnic order 178 180 185-7 
Irtsb an 397 IF 
Irish moss /II 399 
Iscobrandc 643 
Ulamcact 338 368 If 

Ivory camiig Bysamitie Hi 351 352 '^ 419 
Coptic HI 333 EcT^tta" ^1 Minoan 
1 19 Ronunesque 40 S Spanish 403 


Jacque 813 

jides Cbiitese 252-4 

Janes n (Riley) 762 

famisStaan DwIii a/Lmnox (Van Dyck) 741 "I 

742 

Jane Cm lieu «f Hjrrwjian (Reynolds) 770 

Japanese art 841 ff 

Javan ate 316 ff 860 

Jawleosla 894 

Jesuita 734 ff 

JnwsI Gnrtrry Tlie (Ruisdael) 712 3 
Jah(BUke) 791 
Johnsao 764 

Jally Taper T)ie (Hals) III 694 

Jnoes 484 

Joos van Cleve 643 

Jenduais 740 III 741 

Jauni^ the Kings (Gorseil ) HI 519 

Juanes 600 

JiulfHatf of hint (Cctasd) S! 676 
Jap ter n (he Guue of Duma anJ Ca! sto (Boucher) 
DI 751 

Jar ^niJcnes (Raphael) 540 
Jusuiuan 334-7 

Kahnydi Djami 356 
Kait Bey 335 

Kal inth Cytahila 1 1 305 307 



®8, 894-6, III. S97, 898, 

Kane, 886 

Kirnatc. 88-90, III 92. 93 

Keats, 189 

Klu/rc, III 69, 76-8 

King s College, Cambridge, 446 

Kiyoaagi, 844 

Klee, 862, 894, 896 

Sl« 7 m'' SM 

KoloKib. 862, III 884. 883 
Kolbe, 908 

Kuhn, 901 
K« K',..Ch,l. 282 
Kuniyoshi, 901 
KuoHsi, III 287 


UK»«, 908-9. Ill 5„ 

Uli OoKnson). 764 

LiS'31-2’^'^'®”' Ill 7JS 

Lenetet, 749 

'»a=2"9r2,'^^«l^»'.I««.288- 
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J-»nJscer, 824, 825 ^^''"^^^'’‘^0, 712 
jjocoiSn, 193 

‘-‘'gilliere, 745,7 . 

Sumr 548 

■''log Bull s,;,"' ? 

137 

« Cotbujicr, 913 
mj [}„ 5 . 


8. Lely, 764 ‘ . 

Nam. 728 
Le N6cfe, 745 

V,.c,, 523, 526-32, 544, 725, 793 

Lcscaie, 913 

L«cot. 735 

Lesueur. 72S 

Lincolii cathedral, 433 

1^4 Babylonian relief. HI 56 

P«|. Qmese sculpture, Ills 255. 257 

uon Gate, Mycenae, 118, 125 

L^a/PtniCu, 221 

lioHj. Hittitc, HI 63 

l-»PPi. Filippino, 522 

Ijppi. Filippo. 512 fF, 632 

Li Tang, 290 

Livy, 215 

toflginus 210 

pr.IH«a(h/itJJ (RjynoIj,j_ ,7,2, Hi 773 

Ureneetti, Ambtogio, III 465, 466 

Lofenzetti. Pietro, 466 

Loremo Monaco, 476 

Lotto. 589-90 
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SMl;rIrN.*jb^ (Consuble) Pla. 781 826 827 

StoieW 26 
Sirasburg cathedral 446 
Stroi-i palace 489 
Stn-fiO^-sVi 345 
SugerofSt Denis 405 
sXvsn 911 2 
Sumeru 34 37-^ 


Susa palace 59 362 363 
Swabian wnnj sculpture I It 427 428 
S«»«{r (Cemdrt) PI 899 900 
S,les 373 

^yinbolisBi Gothic 440 ff Greek 182 3 
IboJu 310- Onectal 27S 9 pnmirive 18 
Sfiaandj 542 546 564 
S)^KS a/’ikr Cleli Cu^J (Reaibmdt) 700 PI 
701 

Sr^aujnknnu 199 II 201 

Taft 501 

Ts, Mahal Agra PI 849 850 
Tamayo 904 

Tsoa;?! statuettes 200 3 PI 201 
Taoist art 285 
Tapestry Copt e Pis 330-31 
Tara Broeeh 398 
Tiylof 507 

Temple Anelot 320 Boro Budur 316 Kirnak 
83 ff Ntmer 226 Pl 227 Ti»ol 1 1 225 
226 

T«»fistu«» ijJ jhr Eipiliu^ TJu (Michelangelo) 
ttl 541 

Tcaien 740 • 

TerEortb 707-8 714 

Tesoles Byiantiae 554 Coptic 3ZS Pit- 5J0 
351 bdias 850 Peman 365 5 849 Sor^ 
unun 363 5 
Theatres Romm 230 
Thebes 86 S III 105 
TheodorK a tomb Ravenna 400 
Theophanes the Greek III 350 
Thco^ilus 410 
Thcoiocopul Set EJ Greta 
Thomsen 137 
Hxnwaldscn 803 
Tlrtt CrasKi The (Rcmbtind ) 705 
Thra Hono Tlx (Marc) PI S9S 
Thru Kuigi (Ga=oIi) 519-20 
TkpoIo 592 

Tv*-»lMaicT/.ll (MuChi) LI 2S3 
Tintoretto 566 579-86 791 868 
Titian III 565 567 570 574-9 5Sl 601 
617 IH 739 

Ta Icrsaf the Sea (Ryder) 111 873 

Tompano 593 

Totems 9 10 

TmdoBac-LntTtc 872 

Toraoi Tlx (Daumier) III 869 

Tiaa^ljnruicx Byzantine mosaic HI 549 

Tnitsdi (school of Cologne) 1 1 657 

TnnmHi ef Fsiih (Raphael) 540 

Treis Biifixitaa au Gab (Renoij) HI 835 

Trojroa 813 

Tinier es 745 
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Tung ^uin fIJ 2SJ 

SZ" ™ 62S 626 

Turner 783 784-7 800 810 
Tuteokbincsi tnuiure 91 
Tw«Jitmin 874 QOO 
TarVi 291 

Uwello 516 

Un mth Miftjtcr chureh 111 659 

Tr™°t j (Tunvrr) HI 7S4 785 

U»ij IndiM bronze III 303 

Tl« (Djumiet) III 871 
UUBuro 844 


V»a CIcve 643 
ViaderGoM 633 
X"*’'VcrJ™ 637 m, 63S 619 
'« Dyel 740-3 771 
'wEyel: Hubert 630 631 ff 
V« Eyet Ju 599 632 5 
'M^Vs ibe 624 626 631 2 715 721 835 
e-?T ®24 834 862 863 866 

8 8 8SO-5 893 894 
'«Coy« 712 

V*n Leidetv Ste Locii vtn UiJ.a 
Vin U* 697 

. V*pluoCopt 107 118 127-8 111 129 

Vifgu 600 

Viun 493 495 499 533 540 561 

pjiatiag. Creek 145-60 20S H 209 
116-7 Mrcmiein III US R«r,« 

Wlisques 616 20 715 740 ^’0 «?'4 
» WHi (Crrajci) 661 

A/rvj, 1 1 J54 655 

>«».« CyK»ait 193 II 199 
Vowj Rrl»l7 (VcliRjue-) 596 619 
Wnwi 195 n 201 
*«« UiWir/ n 25 

Ai-^M fpicwho) 590 

'fT>0«, 24 5 

><*«. Gnwni n 202 
*'»*>*fU kw fTmia) r 575 5"< 

'eraietT "09-11 
5S6 

'rrreceJuT, n 50} 502 53- * 5_3 
Witliy.Sbeycbwvli ira-i'vaa H 419 422 > 
'•ceej r,!*:, V,1 

\ i-Vfy 194 r 197 ' 

J«rrf5.k*,(CW «J7 

n 591 ’ 

' •nr */ T#.a, in Crm. n M2 <-23 ’ 

'•a^lxbon '2« 753 '9«-9 ' 

' rsrle S60 562 ' 

\auil ert 4 4J9 ' 


VdUjfBriJf Tkf (Greua) 799 
626 '4% Myiflrjir (Egyptijnl 7S III 79 

\ till GibIw siTccjk^ EcrusciJi III 222 
WI*e/tl«R»T»Ip,v(CfTOt) ni 819 
Virgsl 214 

a U (Fouquet) ni 722 
\.»pamj a IJ (Lppi) III 514 
I iijia <./ tkr Rjtls (Leorurdo dr Vina) 528 
VuMBffSr IXnn .If (DrdA) HI 477 
{[5 Vimnitu 434 4S6 
Vittonr HI 558 
VLffliaLlc 892 

WigacT 913 
Wiley 232 
Welkowitr, 901 
Witin* 159 
Wang \\n 836 

Uerrw Etruvjn btoec Illj. 219 220 
WifTvrj Djivt Romin/riezc 111 242 
Who Dufilj Cb nest iCBlpture HI 265 
.5 Ujtfr/iiJ Tftr eJ Tuv Eiebr Ch w fu mini 

5 ni ^7 » -* 

Witteiu 71? 745 ff HI 750 752 812 
IVeit TV (Hoku.ui) 84$ 

Wat tv (kaeiBl HI 845 
Ueber Hi 900 901 
Wagill 63 
Well* 369 *0 3"0 I 
Ueitmmtter ihbey 449 
VVV» iV \lx» Sun 6#^. ToftW {Kil*) / J 
790 

XMup famdle ti^rptuA fl 9J 
Wlirtlft 7'J 6»2 B'4 6 HI 877 
WVuler 453 

VVlttlL>r«r TV (Giagui. n 379 

3Vtlen3kj 162 

36tHic!n (if CoInjTie 665 
WdkK 96 "93 MO 826 
U II 25 

\\u ttm »f Ktmtm.'TT^y Cbxitl I "24 

“ri^T' ° 

\\.Un 7 9 91 

'4' 

WmclnUT cilSed/iI 4(9 

IVm/* I M (Crmar T "J-) 

5\^.uirw^ 40e r 4yj 4'f. 

35«ir« IWeO W rtli-vi fl >32 
'3.«ri E.V-* »» Alrrf 4, rr W r 

vi,t.,w> r >3» <>ji 

U Mb* 24>tJ>4«( iCV n llittM r »ij 

w e5.M4 £. M' ^ 

U,.r,/r(w 2»5 
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Wwjn WfiAiPij G'lJ (Vtrmecf), W 717 
\Voo»1.4rving, GcrtfLin, llit 427, 42', 9(M. 

KUan, III 30, pimiiive, 857 
Woolley, 38 
WorcMter c2thfJrtI, 418 
Wjr^tiy f/ iX« T nmfy. TU (Durcr), fc72 
Wmitili Lk*iu>, Bil^Ionitn relief. III 51 
W'.’unJ.J W^rrur, Creek relief. Ill 16% 


WfiRkt, 912-3 
\%u Tjirtso, 234 

5rrei, CIo-l. Hill, 452 

ZoffjAy, 76S 
53arjch. 910 
riuibjrin. 614, 820 



